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Art. I. — Reise um die Erde, amgefuhrt auf dem KonigUch 
Preussisclien^ Seehandlungs-Schiff'e, Prinzess- Louise^ commart- 
dirt von Capitain W. Wendt, in den Jahren 1830, 1831, 1832. 
(Voyage rdond the World in the J^rus'siau Ship the Princess 
Louise, by Dr. F. J. F. Meyetf.)> 2 vols. 4to. Berlin. 1834. 

Notwithstanding the numerous narratives of Voyages round 
the World, the successful accomplishment of which, instead of 
being matter of wonder, is now an every-day (Recurrence, such 
accounts are still looked for with impatience if they are known 
to have been conducted by men from whos5*lf5bours new informa- 
tion may be expjacted, and are read with interest if they alFord 
any real a^ditioti to our stock of. knowledge. It might, indeed, 
be supposed th^t preceding adventurers had left little to be told 
respecting most of the countries which navigators, not bound on 
a voynge of discovery, but on a commercial enterprise, had occa- 
sion to visit. Thus, for instance, with regard to the work before' 
us, it may be asked, w'hat novelty can we expect from Brazil, 
Chili, Peru, or China? We have not only accounts of voyages 
to all the^ countries, bdl numerous and autilentic narratives of 
travels in the interior, which must have anticipated all, and more 
than all, that a transient visiter of the coast can 4iope to learn. 
May we not almost say of such a voyager in the words which 
Schiller puts into the mouth of Max Pic^omini : — 

•r- ** Wc have been 

Biit voyaging along the barren coasts, 

Like some poor ever-roanjjng horde of pirates, 
That,^vowded in tlAi rank and narrow* ship, 

House on the wild sea, with wild usages, 

Nor know aught of the nlaii;^ land, but the bays.— 

Wbate’er in tb* inland dales the land conceals 
Offair and exquisite — O ! nothing, nothing, 

, Do we behold of that in our rude voyage.* 

however, do not jifstify this view of the subject. The 

• WhUeniteiu; translated by S. T. Coleridge. 
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very frequency of such communications has made us so familiar 
with remote countries, uot only in general, but in detail — not 
merely with the outlines of national character, but <$jeu with indi- 
viduals — that we are interested in them as old ac^aiiitance and 
uft desirous of knowing what has happened to them since wc last 
l)^ard of them. Thus, for instance, ever sincftjthe death of Cook, 
the ISandwich Islands have Income as interesting to us as niaj)v 
of our own distant possessioys — to which, in fact, they^ow in 
some measure belong. The celebratped Tameameah and his in- 
troduction of European civilization, the labours and cqiiduct of 
the Missionaries, the establishment of Christianity, the visit of 
King Rhh;t to England, and his death among us, all serve to ren- 
der any real and authentic intelligence welcome. Resides, in 
the present state of the navigation, commerce, and manufactures 
of Great Britain, it is indispensably necessary to have recent 
information from every part of the world. It is above all de- 
sirable that this information should be ailthentic, and on this 
account it must be important in many instances to confront the 
accounts given by our own countrymen with those of foreigners. 
It is possible that tke^pcculators in mining operations in Mexico 
or Brazil may hold out fairer prospects than facts w'ould justify; 
that Missionaries may describe in too glowing colours the results 
of their labours, and that without intentional misrepresentation in 
either case. 

But further, in reply to those who would object tliak little 
novelty can be looked for, we must be allowed to observe, that 
the old proverb, “ there is nothing new under the sun,'' is in a 
certain point of view wholly exploded. The immensely extended 
sphere of modern tdiication embraces an infinity of objects which 
were formerly the exclusive domain of the learned; and every 
branch of natural history, botany, zoology, mineralogy, has now 
become a popular and favourite pursuit. In this field new dis- 
coveries are daily n^gde, which are not merely interesting in 
themselves, but of the fltmost importance to the arts, commerce, 
and manufactures. Numerous instances of this kin(f will doubt- 
less occur to our readers, but we may mention an jmportant one 
oMie most rccenrdate. Tbc^Iritisli governmeu4, having received 
satisfactory iflformatioii of the fitness of the timber of the Cowdie 
tree ofJS^ew Zealand fo^ spars for the navy, sent the Buffalo to 
that country for specimens. That vessel has just returned, 
apd brought a cargo far exceeding all expectation. Before the 
return of the Buffalo, an Enterprising and experienced naval 
officer, who has formed an establisliment of his own in New 
Zeaiand|, had offered, and, we believe, contracted with the go- 
vernment, to furnish spars of this kind from that island, at a 
lower price and of better quality than those from the Baltic — a 
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circumstance, whicb| in the not impossible contingency of a war 
with Russia^fnay be of essential imporlance to thl^ country. 

Every bpd|^ is aware of the numerous and splendid additions 
made of late ;^ars to the ornaments of our parks and gardens b^ 
plants introduced /rom ibreign countries. The beautiful and 
various heaths from the Cape — the dahlia, now so general — the 
^rne4ig japotiica, and innumerable others, are comparatively 
recent. We have seen a ^olume af original drawings, nearly ^00 
years old, representing the flowers cultivated at that time in the 
English, garden; how poor was the ornamental Flora of those 
days when contrasted with the abundant treasures which we now 
possess! How many valuable species of pines have«vv'e become 
acquainted with^ and some introduced into our parks, through the 
splendid Monography of the Genus Piiuis of Mr. Lambert, who 
is still indefatigable in collecting nialtcrials to complete bis great 
work, and whose magnificent herbarium, unrivalled by any private 
collection in Europe, is "constantly eifriched by acquisitions from 
all parts of the globe I 

After premising these general observations, we must say a few 
words of introduction to the work before us.^ 

This was the third voyage of a Prussian ship round the world, 
but no detailed account of the first and second has been pub- 
lished* They were undertaken by the Royal Company for Ma- 
ritime Commerce, and seem to have fully answered the purpose 
for \^iicli they were projected, of establishing a commercial inter- 
course between Prussia and distant countries. The author, Dr. 
Meyen, accompanied the expedition on board the Princess 
Louise, as physician anc^ naturalist, and the work before us bears 
ample testimony to his industry, zeal, and ability. 

The Princess Louise left Hamburg on the IHh September, 
1830, but ill consequence of adverse winds, and# violent storms, 
first in the German Ocean and the Channel, and afterwards in the 
Atlantic, did not arrive in sight of CqJbM Frio till the 14th of 
November, and on the following day she reached the bay of Rio 
de Janeiro, Dr. Meyen complains much of the inaccuracy of 
the charts oftthis coast; he s^ys, that several new islands, not laid 
down in the charts, were discovered close to the s|^ore. Among 
them is a small island, with a new house Upon it, almost 4' to * 
the east of Punto Negro« In crosling that part of tife Ocean 
called the Sargasso Sea, from the vast quantities of sea-weed, 
fuciis sargasso, Gmel., which is i^ntical with the fiicus natans ^ 
of IW/i, and ii;/,, he expresses his conviction, contrary to the 
opinion of Von Humboldt and Martius, that these sea-plants do 
not grow on shoals, from which they are detached by various 
causes, but that they germinate and grow in the. water on which 
they float. • u 21 
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We commence our extracts with some of the author’s observa- 
tions on Brazil : — ^ # 

*^*At the time of our visit to Rio de Janeiro Don Pedro was still 
Bihperor of Brazil. We were eye-witnesses of the di^uvbances which 
afterwards forced this extraordinary man to ahdici^te his throne. The 
police and the administration of justice were at that time already in so 
relaxdll a state that they were unable to maintain public order. At sun^ 
set pickets of soldiers were stationpd at all the approaches leading to the 
principal streets, and every passenger wa# challenged. It was by no 
means an unusual occurrence for five or six murders to be perpetrated in 
one night. In many houses the slaves were chained down daring the 
night, that iheir masters might sleep with a feeling of security. The 
capital reserfibled a volcano, of which every one dreaded the eruption 
without exactly knowing how it would break out. Justice will avenge 
itself on the white man for thS barbarities which he has for centuries 
exercised on millions and millions of negroes. The fate of Brazil is in- 
evitable ; three-fourths of the population arc people of colour, only one- 
fourth being of Caucasian origin When we visited Rio the im- 

portation of slaves bad ceased; the legal import had been prohibited 
since the 1st of July in the same year — yet the trade in slaves was still 
carried on in the intfiidt*, as well in those who had been already im- 
ported as in others who were still smuggled in. Forty thousand negro 
slaves were on an average annually imported into the Brazils; and in 
the few last years previously to the abolition of this lucrative trade there 
was a considerable increase in the importation, so that two or three 
slave ships entered the harbour of Rio every week.*^ ^ 

We will not follow our author through his description of the 
still existing horrors of the slave-trade, even after the prohibition 
of the further importation of slaves, conformably to the treaties 
made with Fngland^^ His report of a vijyt to the. warehouse of a 
slave-dealer, where the greater part of tlie unfortunaJ!h victims 
were children, branded with red-hot irons, generally on the no- 
blest parts of the human body^ fully corroborates all the preceding 
accounts of that atrcvcious system, and of its demoralizing efiPect 
on minds which are iii*'b4her respects not destitute of feelings of 
humanity. 

** To our astonishment,” says he, ** wc found at Rio people of the 
coui^ry, distinguished for their i^ucatipn and huma^^ity, who Coolly 
assured us that if'e were mistaken in imagining that the negroes belong 
*to our species. Agreeably to this principle the slaves are treated, and, 
as jtbe paople at Rio boastp ifith extraordinary inihlness. A person 
must have long resided there, and become gradually acciiatorned to the 
sight of this misery and degrading oppression, before he can understand 
BO language. ^ 

If a stranger visits the depot of a slavS-merchant, the latter receives 
him with the greatest cilility, cordially shakes him by the hand, and 
assures him of the uncommon excellence of his merchandize. He im- 
mediately orders some of the poor wretches to stand up, and, stick in 
balid, makes them exhibtt their capabilities. But if these atrocious 
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dealers in human desh perceive that you have entered their depot from 
mere curiosity, they immediately become vulgarly inaolent, cursing 
foreign nations, especially the English* who they say meddle in their < 
concerns, and ^'ob them' of their legitimate gain, only to enrich thejii- 
selves. We know, from various writers, what is now the easiest mode 
of acquiring riches* at Rio, namely, by purchasing slaves and sending 
^hcni out to work. ^ * 

Long before day-break, as well as throughout the whole day, thou-* 
sands and thousands of slaves ma/be seen wandering about, seeking 
employment ; the harbours and market-places are thronged with them, 
and it is impossible to walk even a few steps without being accosted by 
them. These slaves are obliged to provide for their own maintenance, 
and to carry home to their owners a certain sum of money every day. 
If they have been unable to realize this, they are beaten; but if they 
have gained more, they are allowed jto aetain a part, in order to make up 
any deficiency on some other day. During our stay, we daily saw the 
slaves bring home to their owners two patacas (one rix-dollar IVussian). 
Many owners send their slaves for daily employment to the neighbour- 
ing quarries, w'hile very many others send them out to catch insects j 
and this is the reason why tlie most brilliant insects arc to be had so 
cheap at Rio dc Janeiro. When a man has attained to some adroitness 
in this operation, he may on a hue day catch iif the immediate vicinity 
of Rio more than five or six hundred beetles. This trade in insects is 
considered very lucrative, six millreis (four rix-dollars, or about fourteen 
shillings,) being paid for the hundred during our stay. There is a 
general demand for these brilliant beetles, whose wing-cases are now 
soiinlit for the purpose of adorning the ladies of Europe— a fashion 
which threatens the entire extinction of this beautiful tribe. The dia- 
mond beetle (chlamys bacca, Kert., and especially the chlamys cuprea, 
Klug.) was in great request for brooches for gentlemen, and ten piastres 
were often paid, for a single beetle.*’ ^ 

The Thirst of gain has, however, taken other ways to attain its 
object with the greatest rapidity. Humanity wull not believe the 
fact at some future day, when w’e state that tHe negroes them- 
selves arc sometimes kept for breedinj^, tis with us horses are 
kept in the studs. Young negresses are purchased solely for 
breeding children; and a negress when pregnant is worth fifty 
piastres more than before. The young children are taken from 
thefr mother’^ breast and# sold^for thirty or forty piastres., To 
the master of the slaves everything is lawful — he makes pretended 
marriages and dissolves them when he will; he separates th*e 
children from their parents, and sellf man and w ife, so that they, 
perhaps, n^er meet again. Even the milk of the negresses is 
made an article of trade, and s*ld as cows’ milk. Hence milkr 
which is always very dear, js never seen at Rio in the houses of 
foreigners, unless they have cows of their ®wn. 

We wish we could participate in the hopes of the author that 
this lamentable state of things is likely to be speedily amended. 
The importation of slaves being prohibited, their value is ih-< 




creased, and the owners must treat them more mildly, in order to 
defer as long as possible tlje necessity of working themselves. 
From the great mortality among the negroes in Brazil, the blend- 
ing of the several races, and their consequent imjIVovement, he 
anticipates that in thirty years the slave population will consist of 
men who will no longer bear the yoke of slavery, and will be able, 
from tiie superiority of their tiifinbers, to emancipate themsalves, 
if the whites do not give them fi%edoin qf their own accord. 

The subject of slavery and the slave-trade is of such import- 
ance, and one in which the English nation is so pecuHaigly inter- 
ested, that shall submit a few redectioiis to the serious con- 
sideration of our readers. We have watched with unremitting 
attention the progress of public opinion, from the lime when the 
eloquent denunciations of a (^lai^kson, a Wilberforce, and others, 
first entirely unveiled to the eyes of the astonished world the in- 
conceivable horrors of that nefarious traffic, to the late consum- 
mation of the long-chcrished wishes of the friends of humanity, 
by the ever-memorable act of complete, though tardy, justice — 
by which, riot only Britan’s own favoured isle, but every spot of 
earth on which her fl&g waves, is declared to be the land of tlie 
free. An extensive correspondence vvitli the West Indies during 
the last ten years has induced us to hope that a great number of 
the opponents of emancipation were chiefly actuated by appre- 
hensions that it was not yet time to effect it with safety, and we 
are persuaded that, now that the decisive step is irrevocably ta^en, 
they feel their hearts relieved as from a burden that has been 
lo4rg intolerable. But the sincere advocates of the Emancipation 
have, we believe, never dissembled from ll^^mselves that this sud- 
den change from slavery to freedom might possibly be attended, 
at least at the commenceiuent, with a considerable diminution in 
the labour of tlieh negroes — and, perhaps, in some instances, with 
even a total refusal w'ork at all — and that this would be fol- 
lowed by a proportionate* in the produce, especially of 
sugar, the great staple of our islands. At all events, it is certain 
that such a result was coufldently anticipated by other countries, 
which predicted the entire ruiu of the, British colojj^ie.^, and eon- 
sequent advantage to themselves. 

* Now, it is notorious that, notwithstanding all the treaties which 
have. beenF concluded betweeit England and other countries for 
the abolition of the slave-trade, it is still carried oii*Ho an enor- 
nuous extent, because, even if thc^governmeiits were really sincere 
in their wishes to suppress this trade, their subjects were wholly 
averse to a step w'hich jhey denounceef as utter ruin to all inter- 
er^d in the colonies. They have therefore persisted, in spite of, 
perl^ps with the connivance of, their governments, and in Brazil 
iii*parUcular it has been officially declared to be out of the power 
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of the legislature to put an end to the traffic. Slaves imported 
by ships under Portuguese colours are indeed sometimes seized^ 
but we fear that they are employed* by the government nearly in 
the same mariner as thisy would have been if sold to private iiuji- 
viduals. But th^i difficulty of Convicting and punishing the^e 
violators of the laws is nearly insurmountable. The minister; of 
justice has declared in the Chantberof Deputies in Brazil, that 
the vast extent of coast rendered lit impossible for the most vigi- 
lant superintendence to prevent the clandestine importation of 
negroes: that, having had information of an instance of such an 
unlawful importation, he had sent officers to the spot to investi- 
gate the matter and bring the offenders to justice; but that these 
officers declared in their report, that although they had obtained 
indubitable information of the fucf, it was absolutely impossible 
to produce any legal proof; the pCople were so decidedly averse 
to the abolition that no one could be found to give evidence; 
that, if witnesses could be had, no jury would convict, and even 
the local magistrates would not condemn. The moment a slave 
ship arrived, the negroes were hurried into the interior, and no 
trace of the transaction was to be found ^n*the spot where it had 
taken place. Such being the case, it can scarcely be doubted 
that Brazil, which offers such facilities for extensive cultivation of 
colonial produce, will use every means to promote that object, 
and to supply any deficiency, real or supposed, in the produce of 
tb^ British West Indies. 

Under these circumstances, it wdll be for the English govern- 
ment to use all lawful means to prevent the act of justice done 
to our own slaves from having a fatal influence in continuing the 
abomination of slavery, and promoting th? slave-trade in other 
countries. Those treaties which are even now inefficient, will be 
still less regarded when the temptation to viojate them shall be 
greater. It is affirmed, that the escape o^ one slave ship out of 
three affords the dealer sufficient profit. What then can Eng- 
land do? There is one thing which vve think might be tried, and 
which would probably have a considerable effect in attaining the 
object desired. It is W6ll kiipwii, that it was unanimously re- 
solved by the* sovereigns at the Congress of Vienna that thtf slave- 
trade should be abolished all over the world, ^Fhe Portuguese 
transmarine possessions were not th^i separated from^he mother 
country, which it might be hoped would be able to exercise some 
control over them. They are now' independent. Let England, 
call on the governments of Europe not to allow the importation 
o^f colonial produce, fronf any country where it can be proved 
that slave-trade is still carried on, eitlier with the sanctimi or 
connivaEiee of the government, or in spite of jt; such a measure 
would surely act as a check on the iinfKHrtation of slaves. Could 
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that point be effectually att^aiued, it might be hoped that the ex- 
tinction of slavery itself would in due time succeed^ as it has done 
- in the British colonies. • 

.^During the remainder of the short stay of the Prfflcess Louise 
at Rio, Dr. Meyeii made the belit use of his tiyie in adding very 
considerably to his collections both of plants and insects, and, 
though his excursions were naturally confined to the environs of 
the city, he discovered many nevti species. 

On the 20th of November the LoEiise left the harbour to 
proceed round Cape Horn to Valparaiso. A great number of 
water-snakes were seen both in the hay and in the open sea, and 
medussB of ^immense size, that is, a foot and a foot and a half in 
diameter, floated past the vessel. 

When we came on deck thtf'fbUowing morning ( 29 th November), 
the ship was surrounded by a fiuinber of albatrosses, sea-gulls, and 
swallows, which were hovering over the quiet waters and eagerly 
catching in their bills everything that was thrown to them from the 
ship. Travellers must be pardoned for so often introducing the alba- 
tross, as it would in fact be very difficult to avoid mentioning these 
birds j for months together they were ouj* constant companions during 
our dreary passage round Cape Horn, affording us many a pleasant hour 
on this stormy and desolate ocean, never forsaking us, even when the 
towering waves broke over us. When those in whom misery has not 
yet completely stifled the voice of nature, visit the remoter deserts of the 
world, be they either on the boundless ocean or on land, the smallest 
being endowed with life possesses an infinitely higher interest than^ar 
more important objects inspire in the bustle of the world. Proudly the 
albatross soars upon his element, bidding defiance to the raging of the sea 
and the fury of the tempest 3 without touching the waters even with the 
tips of his wings, he ris^s with the iieaving wave and descends again 
into the abyss, over which the next billow breaks in foam. I’here can 
be no doubt that his flights extend round the whole circumference of 
the earth, and he is probably the only bird of which this can be affirmed. 

“ Close behind the steRn of the Princess several of these magnificent 
birds were resting on the wav^es, and seemed very hungry. We threw 
them some pieces of bacon which were fastened to large iron fishing- 
hooks ; one of iheiii instantly seized the book, which it was about to 
swallow with the bacon ; the line wa| quickly drawn up, and the by'd, 
with the aid of hooks, dragged on board. ^In a very sbofc time we had 
four of these gigafltic birds on the deck, where they walked about as 
there was no room for them even spread out their wings for flight. 
On deck tbi^ enormous creature^is as awkward in its motions as it is 
graceful when on the water. The great curvature of the ^oint of the 
helps to fasten the hook, and, ai their voracity is really extraordi- 
nary. there arc always some ready to seize the bait when the sea is calm. 
It' U a beautiful and aflectipg sight to witness the eagerness with which 
the other albiltrosses hasten to the spot, when one of their comrades is 
caught by the hook and is dragged on board 3 they immediately seize 
the ^aptive by the wings with ' their enormous beaks, and endeavour to 
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hold him back with all their might. They keep up with him till he is 
close to tlie ship, and when their companion is at length drawn up^ they 
take tbeir*8tation at some distance, looking after him, till the irresistible 
charm of some ilW bait allures a second and a third from among their 
party. One day, as a female bird was cftrawn up, a huge albatross, pro- 
bably her mate, came up from a considerable distance ; he exerted his 
utmost strength to pull her back ^ but aU bis efforts proved unavailing. 
Thus a number of these beautiful birds are every year taken by the ships 
that double Cape Horn ; they left to walk about on deck, chiefly for 
the amusement of the sailors.’*. . • . 

The for^e of the masses of water which some American rivers pour 
into the bason of the Atlantic has probably been frequently exaggerated; 
we were, therefore, the more surprised when we felt the efl’ebts of the 
Rio de la Plata at a distance of more than eighty German (nearly 400 
English) miles. In crossing the latitude 9f the mouth of this mighty 
river we continued in 50° longitude west* of London, and observed a 
current of 24' to 30' south-east within the course of twenty-four hours.” 

On the 13th of December, having been prevented by contrary 
winds from passing through the Strait le Maire, the voyagers 
descried the distant and picturesque Staatepland, and while the 
captain and officers were taking a view of th^coast, the author 
and his assistants were employed in collecting some of the species 
of sea-weed which passed the ship in immense quantities. Among 
these they recognised two species of fuciis, one of which was the 
fuciis pyriferus, which Banks and Solander, in Cook’s first voyage, 
found 4ii Strait le Maire, of the length of f200 and even SCX> 
feet. Mr. Agardh has formed the genus Macrocystus merely 
because it has inflated petioles. 

We succeeded in securing one of these floating^ islands, which was 
drawn on board with greats exertion by five men amia loud acclamations. 
It was not possible to disentangle the enormous mass ; we were unable 
to draw out more than sixty-six feet of what was probably the principal 
trunk ; the individual branches were from thirty t^ forty feet long, and 
about the same thickness as the main stem from which they issued. 
The entire length of the plant may be estimated at triple the length 
measured — consequently 200 feet. The pear-shaped air-vessels at the 
bases of the leaves were from sij^ to seven inches long, and each leaf 
from one or two tg seven or eight feel in length — dimensions which 

may aflford some idea of the enormous size of these plants*’ As 

the air-vessels are so very large, we found no difficulty in preserving a 
quantity of the air contained in them, wbiAi we enclosed in hernl^tically 
sealed bottles, and brought home for chymical analysis. The extraction 
of this air in sea-water, which was of a temperature of 4^ R. and the 
thermometer standing at 4° 8', was ver/cold work.” 

It took the vessel twenty-£ve days to double Cape Horn* 
After passing the latitude of the Straits of Magellan, the weather 
became, more favourable, and she cast anchor at Valparaiso on 
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die £lst of January. So much has lately been published con-* 
ceming Valparaiso^ its climate, natural productions, 8cc., that 
our author does not find it necessary to enter into detail on the 
subject. Referring to the statements of Mrs. GPsiham respecting 
the elevation of the ground during the eas'thquake, the author 

that, on examining the coast of the bay, both north and 
south, this fact was every wfi'ere confirmed. 

One afternoon, when the sea-breeze* was not very strong, we made 
an excursion to the rocks, which lie on the northern side of the har- 
bour, far above Almendral j we were most agreeably surprised by the 
extraordinary luxuriance of the vegetation, and the variety of animals 
which abound here. These masses of sienite, which lie half under 
water, are a part of the rocks which were raised to a height of three 
or four feet above the level df the sea during the last great earthquake 
in 1822. The millions of plhnts and animals w^hich once animated the 
surface of these cliffs, while they were yet covered by fhe waves, have 
all dried up. The beautiful effect of the submarine Flora and Fauna is 
much heightened by the transparency of the water ^ all the surfaces are 
covered with innumerable pholadae, intermingled with actiniae of the 
richest colours; while ehltome of the most diversified tints, patellae, and 
fissurellae clothe the rocks, and vie with the actiniae in brilliancy of 
colouring. Large asteriae, which are here particularly abundant and of 
unusual beauty, are seen at a greater depth, or fasten^ to the sides of 
the larger rocks. The asterias heUantkus^ Lam,, with whose original habitat 
we were hitherto unacquainted, is found in large numbers on the coast 
of Valparaiso. The extraordinary size of this animal, and thevaumber 
of its radii, of which it generally has between thirty and forty, con- 
stitute it one of the most distinguished of this beautiful species. Our 
asterias aurantiaca, Nov, Sp. excels it in the richness of its tints, but 
the bright coloured asterias gelatinosay Nov. Sp. is, undoubtedly, the 
finest of the whole, and it is much to be regretted that It cannot be 
preserved without losing all its splendid colours. Its surface is white, 
inclining to a* milky blue, and the prickly warts with which it is co- 
vered are of a bright orange. Numerous voracious crabs inhabit the 
clefts of these rocks ; vapous fuel, with their long broad leaves, which 
are sometimes eaten by the poor people, cover the rocks and afford food 
and shelter to various tribes of animals.’* 

having been decided, ^ome^days after ^'arrival* of the 
Princess Lwise at Valparaiso, that she should remain there for 
five or six weeks, the doctor and his companions resolved to 
nndert^e a jourliey across the Cordilleras, as far as Men- 
doea. Though this excursion was highly interesting to them- 
selvefiimd they found manj^ valuable additions to their coflec- 
tiank; yet this route is so well ^nown from the accounts of 
pvec^ing traveftem that it is unnecessary to dwell upon that 
t^bjectv Their observations ou the manners of the people are 
worthy of atten^n, aod those relating to the statements pub*- 
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lished by our owa countrymca may deserve the conaideration of 
future travellers to South America. ^ 

** la attemptiijg to giv^ a sketch of the life and manner$ of the 
inhabitants or S^iago^ it is more thp probable that many inaccu- 
racies have crept into the description, since our residence among them 
was but short, and our occupations too various to allow of our giving* 
much time to the study of their characteiP. Wc have not measured ^he 
manners and customs of these nations d>y the standard adopted in our 
less genial climate, and which ^as been sanctioned by the authority of 
centuries; and though wf may occasionally state facts very much at 
variance with the customs of our own country, we have not done so 
with the view to represent them as cither bad or vulgar, nor yet with 
the foolish notion of bolding up the manners of our own country as the 
only model of propriety and decency. Our sole object has been clearly 
to point out the difference existing in> such various countries, that the 
observer of human nature may be able to tbvm an accurate idea of the 
national character of the people, and to trace the causes which have 
occasioned so great a diversity in the manners and customs of dif- 
ferent nations. It is, therefore, to be regretted that the many English 
travellers, who have visited these countries within the last few years for 
the acquirement of wealth, but who have genei^llj^ returned with dis- 
appointed hopes, should have published their journals, in which they often 
represent this amiable nation in the most revolting colours, and that too 
after having experienced the strongest demonstrations of hospitality and 
kindness. The sex especially has been an object of attack, and some-* 
times ladies have even been mentioned by name, a circumstance which 
has befii unfavourable to later travellers ; for the custom, which ad- 
mitted every stranger of respectability into the first families, without the 
necessity of a special introduction, has now disappeared. The ladies 
are much afraid of the formal Englishman, who cannot understand 
their habits, ^nd tufns them into ridicule as soon as Be leaves their com- 
pany. lie fancies himself distinguished when a lady presents him with 
nowers, whereas it is only a mark of common politeness. An English- 
man calls the people dirty, because after dinner a basin *is passed round 
the table, and the whole company, ladies as well*as gentlemen, wash 
their hands, whereas these good-natured people desire by this to show 
tbeir cordiality to their guests. 

The forms and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic worship still 
continue to haVls ^eat influen/ce^n tbo majority of the population, and 
Catholicism is stiu the only authorized religion of ihe^ state, a Ikw 
which we can scarcely comprehend, because the legislative authority of 
these times, in fact, broke the harsh s*j)|;|;macy of the church after 
the enemy had Jj^en defeated. The revenues of the pious InstitutioiTs 
were henceforth considered as state property, and the clergy received 
salaries — nay, they even proceeded, anA evidently with too much preci- 
pitation; to abolish the monasterii^, by which they destroyed the schools 
of the monks, while they were as yet destitute ^of means to establish 
others in their stead. Very few of the presidents, among whom was 
Ovalle, publicly professed the Catholic religion ; neither have many of the 
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ministers hitherto done so. Indeed^ m do not think that we are far 
from the truth if we ascribe^^ but a very slight degree of regard for the 
prevailing forms of religion to the more influential men of this new 
state. The writings of Voltaire^ Rousseau^ and othtf French contem- 
porary authors, which arc read Vith the greatest avidity throughout the 
^country, have not failed of their eflPects upon the easily excited minds of 
those people. It is by no mea^s a rare occurrence in the provinces; to 
meet with men with the writings of these philosophers in their hands, 
who are still ignorant whether, rrussia it in England or North America. 
The people are, in general, extremely bigotech—the women and girls of 
all ranks in^vnriably so ^'^you are not permitted to pass unchurch or a 
convent without taking off your and making an obeisance. A 
visit to ihi churches of Santiago is as dangerous to the Protestant'^ as a 
pilgrimage to the mosques is to the Christian at Constantinople. Only 
a short time before our arrival, two Englishmen were grossly insulted in 
the cathedral. ^ 

** The inhabitants of the west coast of South America have not 
remained free from the mania of imitating the manners and customs of 
foreign nations, and thus we see with regret the gradual disappear- 
ance of all nationality of character in those towns, which are more 
exposed, in consequenoc of the free trade, to the influence of foreigners. 
We should form a very erroneous idea of beautiful Chili and its inhabi- 
tants, were we to look only at Valparaiso. 

A Chilian lady, even of middling rank, always wears silk stockings, 
and such tight silk shoes that they are sure to burst in two or three 
days ; their church-going attire is made of velvets, silks, and laces, and 
they have the largest and handsomest French tortoise-shell combat n their 
hair, and sometimes, if they wMsb to appear much dressed, they display two 
or three : even in the bouse, they wear the most elegant Chinese 
shawls, with which they often lie down on the carpets. Not only is 
domestic peace freq;iently disturbed by thi»' extravagance, and marriages 
prevented from taking place, because the men Lave not^tbe adequate 
means ; but we may almost regard it as likely to prove a source of ruin 
to the country, proper measures are not taken to counteract this un- 
happy propensity, i^ood, we mean practical, female schools, on the 
same plan as those in Europe, ought to be established, and not such as 
the celebrated school of Mora, at Santiago, which, in our opinion, is but 
calculated to excite the very propensity which, above all others, ought 
to be suppressed. It is not so spltry in Chili as its inbabitant| fancy, 
and who on that ground refrain from V^ork ; it seemvto us to be merely 
a habit of inllolence, which they are unveiling to shake off, although 
the times are altered, and reguire the adoption of a different system, 
h is vefy remarkable that It is only since the general deliverance from 
the dominion of the Spaniards that this love of dress tti the ladies has 
becoipe so extravagant. Althoqgh all secretly condemn it, yet no one 
ventures to speak against it openly, for in no ‘country, probably, are 
the men so completely^under the authonty of the sex, (we do not exactly 
mean to saiy unde| that of tbeir wives,) as in Chili, though it is only a 
natural consequence of tbeir beauty and attractions.’’ 
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At Santiago our travellers had the good fortune to meet with 
Mr, J. Ingrimm, (probably Ingram,]^ an Englishman^ who not 
only received them with much kindnessi but even offered them 
accommodatiofT^n his house, which they gladly accepted. Being* 
well acquainted W'ith all the menilbers of the government, he 
presented them to Don Diego Portales, vice-president of tho 
republic and minister of the interibr^ who promised to facili- 
tate« as far as lay in his power, theh* inland journey. Their ori- 
ginal plan was to go over^he volcano of Maiph to Mendoza, 
and, if possible, to visit the new volcanoes, which broke out in 
sight of Santiago, during the earthquake of 1829. The minister, 
however, assured them, that the journey to Mendozjf was im- 
practicable, because the independent Indians occupied that part 
of the country ; and that, in spite of aTi attempts which had been 
made, the way to the new volcanoes* had not yet been found. 
He advised them to confine their attention to the volcanoes of 
Maiph and Peteroa, both of which are in constant action. 
This advice they followed, and immediately prepared for their 
journey — the account of which is highly^ interesting, but far 
too long for our pages. • 

It was about this time that accounts were received in Europe 
of immense quantities of silver having been discovered in Chili, 
on which the most extravagant speculations bad been founded — 
we, at the same time, heard of a journey into the interior of the 
countiy, undertaken by order of the Chilian government. The 
following passage relates to the latter : — 

** At San Fernando we met Mr. Claudius Gay, a French naturalist ot 
Draguignan, who, ^accompanied by Don Jose Antjpn Silva, a worthy 
Chilian of ^ntiago, w^as |bout to visit all the provinces of the Chilian 
lepublic. Mr. Gay was commissioned to this great undertaking by the 
government, with which he had concluded the following«contract : — 

“ Mr. Gay agreed to travel over the whole of C^ili in four years and 
a half, and minutely to investigate the natural history, geography, geo- 
logy, statistics, every thing in short which nSigbt be advantageous to 
manufactures, commerce, or the government. And only one year after 
the completion of the journey, Mr. Gay stipulated to submit to the 
inspectidn of a cot^mission a sketeb of \be following works ; — • 

** 1. General natural history of Chili, of the animalar plantSy and 
minerals, accompanied by plates. < 

2. The physical geography of Chili, ^vith observations Viii the 

climate and temperature of the provinces, with a map of the 
whole state, and views and plans of the principal towns, har- 
bours, and rivers. ^ • 

3. The entire geology of the country. » 

4. The statistics of the republic, with reference to agriculture, 
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tcmcie) tnanufiiGittrett popiilatioDj and the administration of every 

K VifK^i 

IS of e museum^ in all its branches^ with a catal<^ue of 
namesj &c« ## 

** 6. Accurate investigation of all the mineral springs in the coun- 

**#The government agreed to pay Mr. Gay one hundred and twenty- 
five piastres per month, during the whole of his journey, and to give 
directions to the chief authorities* of the ^liferent provinces to promote 
in every way the objects of the traveller — ail the collections made by 
Mh Gay^ were to be the prop^ty of the state. The government also fiir« 
nidbed him with astronomical and other instilments, which were> how*> 
ever, either to be returned undamaged or paid for, on the completion of 


the journey* 

This great enterprise, from which so much was to be expected, was 
b<ii^ii in October the preceding year. Mr. Gay had examined the 
Spikes of the Rio Caebapoal and its vicinity — visited the lake Tagua- 
tittna, and was about to commence a journey to the Rio Tinguiririca 
Its sdurce. His departure was fixed for the day after our arrival, 
thing prepared for the expedition." 

Having }earned<^t*San Femaiidld that a body of 2000 Indian 
horaetnen^ of the tribe of the Pehuepohesy bad encamped at the 
foot of the vokano of Poteroa, our voyagers resolved to accom- 
pany Mir». 6ayy and to penetrate as far into the Cordilleras as 
UmO would permit. They left Sau Fernando on the 3rd of 
Fahruarjrand reached the banks of the Tinguiririca by sunset 
the next day. On the oth, they prosecuted their journey along 
a chain of steep hills, from two to three hundred feet high, where 
they collected a great number of new plants, among which were a 
rose and a parmeHa, bodi of extraordinary beauty. • 

The rock consists of green porphyry, with large masses of 
felspar^ whicl^ occasionally stands out very high and steep on the 
right bank: at some distance are almost perpendicular walls of 
akldite, of the height of above a tliousand feet; their serrated 
rising bare afiove all vegetatiom It was noon before 
the party reached the Rio Chado de Talcaregua, where it 
empliea itself into the Rio lliiiguiririea; they crossed this dan« 
gefop ipatintain stream with grelt cautiob, fbr it was so rapid 
that the mules were often driven back in their progress. At 
^ery step diey first car^uily tried the firmness of the bottom, 
and advanced with their bre^asts directed agaipst the stream. 

other side of the river they had immediately to ascend 
aji^ steep mountain about ^$ix hundred feet highy on the sum- 
which there avas a small plateau, where they rested under 
tto sfindo of some trees. The continued heat had so completely 
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burnt up the whole plain which lay exposed to the sttn’s rays, 
that a few scattered halms of wild^oats and some ilowerni^ 
shrubs of the BermudSana were all that remained. On acci^ 
dentally turning up the clayey soit, it was found completely* 
filled with small bulj;is, the flowers and leaves of which had long 
since disappeared. How beautiful must be the aspect of j:hif 
plain and all the declivities of these* mountains in the spring of 
the year, ilhen they are clothed wiA the splendid mantle of the 
liliacese ! Here and theref where there was some moisture to 
lessen the withering effect of the heat, were seen traces of this 
f^ beauty of the spring. Unfortunately they were not able 
t^rosecute their journey to the extent they hoped, sfh express 
having been sent to inform them that their ship would sail on the 
12th of February, and not stop, as Iftid been intended, till the 
beginning of March. They, therefore, parted from Mr. Gay, 
who was to proceed to the Volcano del Azufre, and the sources 
of the Tinguiririca, while Dr. Meyen resolved to ascend the 
Monte Impossible on the crest of the Cordilleraa. This was an 
arduous undertaking, in which, however, ^ter much labour he 
succeeded* • * 

The very AMtixXt road Since our last resting place, near the spring 
on the plateau de QualtatUs, had carried us over five high mountains, 
which consisted, for the most part, of greeuostone porphyry, aud 
which some presented a very strange appearance, as the rock compoSlilg 
them consisted of thick slabs plied one upon another, which, on the 
summit of the mountain, lay quite detached, so that we could throw 
them down. The last mountain before you come to the Monte Im^ 
possible is composed of a red green-stone porphyry, in wbidfa are dis^ 
seminated a numbei* of crystals; in some parts, wMcli ate exposed to 
the constant lieat of the soil, the surface is covered with a black and 
shining coat of brown ironstone. Another mountain consists of a 
white stone, which is entirely decomposed and changed into a substance 
resembling porcelain earth. On the northern side there is, a fearfully 
steep' precipice, across which thCre was a' fOot^path. It was but just 
possible to proceed by this foute, and it Was only by treading very 
drmly into the deep asbes of the decomposed rock that we had a toler«b, 
ably "safe footing^ This moutUa^n precipice is above a thousand fket 
deep, and great masses of rock iti^d over the foOt-path, fragments*of 
which occasionally rolled dowUf^oAt length, about four in flbe afteriiobli, 
we reached the limit of eternal luow on she Monte Impossible^' ’I'hc 
boulders on the declivity of the Cotm, wbic^B from 6ve to six hunm<^ 
feet high, impeded, our pr<^ress at evbry stejp, and the exertion was so 
great, that we began to suffer from a v^pleut oppression on the chest. 
The temperature of the air close 4lb these fields of snow was 5®, S' |l„ 
and the water that came from the SnoW only 6*, 4' ft., while 
mometer exposed to the sun was iS^Rt' The cone of this lofty 
tain consists of greenish grey porphyry, with numerous very/lafge 
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crystals of hornblende. We never regretted the loss of our barometer 
more thah at this moment, vjhen we had for the first time attained the 
line 6f perpetual snow on the Cordillera. We passed some delightful 

« moments in the contemplation >of the magnificent scenery before 

« 

c On the 1 1th of February the travellers again reached Santiago, 
whbre they found the whok city in gala, celebrating the anni- 
versary of the battle of Chafabuco^ and learned, to their great 
vexation, that their ship was likely t<7 remain for a considerable 
time at Valparaiso, so that they had hurried back without any 
necessity. '^They resolved, therefore, to prosecute 1;heir excur- 
sions from Santiago, and to visit the sources of the Rio Maipil, 
and the volcano of that name. On this very interesting excur- 
sion they rea<;hed on the third day a place called the Quesaria, a 
small hut, resembling, as* it* seems, the chalets of Switzerland, 
where a few persons pass the summer in making cheese. They 
estimated its elevation above the level of the sea at nine thousand 
feet. We subjoin an^account of some remarkable petrifactions. 

Towards three o’clock we left the Quesaria, and entered upon the 
most fatiguing road" which we had yet had to travel ^ it lasted above two 
hours, and ran along the declivity of the high mountain chain which 
borders the right bank of the Rio del Volcan, and is thickly covered 
with boulders. The formation of these rocks consists of black por- 
pbyiy and Alpine limestone of a bluish black colour, whose strata are 
placed perpendicularly $ their terminations form a continued qpd vari- 
ously indented coast, sometimes rising considerably and then descending 
like steps, and having numerous deep clefts, which appear as if they 
had been formed by the continual washing of a torrent. This Alpine 
limestone contains cm immense mass of petrifactions, among which we par- 
ticularly noticed the ammon’s horns : we saw specimens measuring three 
feet in diameter ; but, owing to the rapidity with which wc were obliged 
to travel, we could not bring any of them away with us: we, however, car- 
ried off some other petrifactions, such as cucuUk*, exogyrae, coral, cyatho- 
phyllum, belemnites, &c . ; they are, however, not in good preservation, 
being much fiattened anil damaged. Advancing fuitber on this difficult 
route, which offers little variety except a few prickly leguminous plants, 
and very interesting shrubby s^Qigenecistae, we find the rock composed 
entirely of porphyritic conglomerates^^ which alternate in their colours at 
every tboussfod paces. Sometimes they appear variegated green and 
white, then red and yellow, ^then brown and black, and so on, till the 
^len of the river opens inft. a plain, which rises directly into the snow 
fields of the ridge.” 

In their advance towards the^ volcano they met with many 
difficulties, but were amply rewarded as well by the valuable 
additiotf to their collections, as by the sublimity of the sceneiy. 
They w^ere, however, Unable to reach the crater, being stopped 
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on one side by prodigious masses of ice, covered with aslics of 
black lava, and extending nearly to the summit, which was co- 
vered with snow, and on the other sSle by a deep cleft, which it 
was impossibly to pass;' they, therefore, returned to Valparaiso^ 
W'here they had still time, before the sailing of the ship, to visit 
the warm baths of Colina. ^ 

The Princess Louise left Valpaiaiso on the fith of Mardi to 
proceed to Copiapo, to take in^ copper, but iirst touched at 
Coquimbo, to take on board a young Englishman in the employ 
of the owner, who had business to transact at Copiap6. On 
the 10th of March, they entered the harbour of Copiapo. Large 
masses of rock rose before the entrance of the harbour, and the 
surf was terrible. Captain Wendt, though he had visited it on a 
former voyage, thought it necessary •to use very great caution ; 
he entered without accident, havings had constantly from fifteen 
to twenty fathoms water. They had, however, narrowly escaped 
a great danger, for they learned that, close to the entrance, and 
almost in the middle of it, there was a sharp rock, only six feet 
under water, which had been discovered a short time before by 
an American ship striking on it. Captafti Wendt resolved to 
ascertain its precise situation, and had some difficulty in finding 
it. A noise like that of boiling water led him to the rock : they 
ascertained that it was only six feet below the water, but at its 
edges their sounding line showed a depth of two hundred feet. 

Thp changes that have taken place on this coast, in conse« 
quence of the successive convulsions of nature, are very remark- 
able. We have already noticed the elevation of the surface by 
the earthquake of 182{), as mentioned by Mrs. Graham; the fol- 
lowing parage contains s^ome interesting parti^lars: — * 

The basis of this coast of northern Chili, is the same kind of coarse- 
grained sienite which we collected at Valparaiso and Coquimbo, but wc 
were greatly surprised on beholding the immense flanks of shells which, 
in this place, invariably cover the sienite, and extend unbroken into the 
open sea. In some places these banks rise more than forty or fifty feet 
above tbe present level of the sea ; they consist of a mixture of perfect 
shells, such as we found in a living state on this coast, cemented with 
sand, clay, anJ the fragments of »sheU8! In some places of considerable 
extent, there are masses composed of such very small fragments, and so 
firmly cemented, that it is difficult to make out' what they are. Froni 
among the millions of shells which lie hutied here, we have tollectcd 
perfect specimens of the Conchokpa Peruviana, some of which were 
even yet covered with pholadse and a gigantic balanus^ the Venm 
Dombeyi, the. cardium, and manyptbeii. 

“In speaking of the efiects produced by tbe^great earthquake of 
1822, we have already mentioned sevei’al places on tlie coast of Chili, 
where similar banks of shells have been noticed. We at the same tinre 
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stilted^ tbat the sama cause which had occasioned the earthquake bad also 
elevated the whole tract of the coast of central Chili three or four feet above 
the level of the sea. This lifl£d the banks of living shell-fish above the 
^i^faceof the water, which caused the fish to die. By ^is circumstance 
we were immediately able to discover that similar elevations of the 
ground bad frequently taken place, and that they^bad been of difierent 
aegises of violence* , This was most evident in the harbour of Copiapo, 
where the shell banks are of extraordinary magnitude, and in several 
places have a different stratificatidn. 

We here perceive th^t the ocean formed large caverns in these 
banks when they were on a level with its surface^ and which^ having 
been raised by successive earthquakes^ now appear at different elevations. 
The 6piing»<tides also, which have occurred here at various tiines, have 
contributed to give a rugged and very singular appearance to these 
banks. Many of these elevations have doubtless taken place in our 
times, but we have no historical dccounts of them* An old fisherman, 
who lives with bis wife and children in a miserable hut, was the only 
person who had witnessed these great convulsions of nature. Me had 
taken up bis abode in one of those great caverns which have been formed 
in the shell banks by the action of the water, when, during the great 
earthquake of 1819} t^e sea suddenly rose and inundated the whole 
country to the depth^of 30 feet ; it also penetrated into his cave and 
wept away four of his children.^ 

The accounts which have hitherto reached Europe respecting 
this very remarkable part of Chili are extremely scanty, and, 
with the exception of the little communicated by Frezi^re, in his 
voyage to the South Sea, and by Captain Basil Hall, there is 
perhaps scarcely any original information. On the maps the 
whole of this country, as well as that of Atacama, is incorrectly 
laid down* No traveller, at least none who has published his 
observations, has penetrated beyond the town Of Copiapd, and 
ill all books and maps we find a Volcano de CQpiap6, which 
however does 4iot exist there. Dr. Meyeii cannot speak in suffi- 
ciently high terms ^ the natural resources of the country ; the 
fertility of the soil, the. beauty of the climate, and the abundance 
of valuable metals, being an ample compensation for the frequent 
and often destructive earthquakes with which it is visited more than 
any other part of South America ; for during ouraravellers’ stay 
aix or seven^hocks in twent}'-four hours were a\ery usual occur- 
rence. Before every shock a slight noise, like that of distant 
thund^, is heard, Tba |»eople, however, seem not mech to 
regard it; often when they are engaged in conversiation, a person 
heitring ffie noise (ruido) cries Espere usted !*’ and runs out of 
the house ; when the shock il over, be goes in again and continues 
Ibe conversation d!b if nothing had happened. 

The %reat mineral wealth of this country is well known. Two 
hundred mines of gold, silver, and copper are actually worked ; 
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but the produce is far inferipr to what it might thp country 
were better cultivated, the population more numarPO^ indus- 
trious^ and above M, if iWre w^e passable roadt$« Another 
great obstacle is the Want of fuel, so that if the ore wof^nat cgt* 
tremely rich it would not be Worth the expense of Working. 
Ores containing fess than 50 per cent, are disregarded. But {he 
bronze, as the Chilians call the variegated copper ore of the mine 
of Checo, which belongs to an {English company, contains gene- 
rally 70 per cent., whence it might be inferred that the profit is 
enormous ; but such is not the case. The ore must be conveyed 
by troops of mules from Checo to La Punta, ten leagues distant, 
where the smelting furnaces are situated. The copper must then 
be conveyed on the backs of mules to the port, which is 30 
leagues distant The fuel for the furnaces, chiefly charcoal, is 
fetched from the Cordilleras, at the distance of several days’ 
journey, where the small shrubs are burnt to make charcoal. 
Thousands of mules are employed in this labour; the expense and 
the loss of time are consequently very great, and nothing but 
good roads can remedy this evil. 

On our travellers' return from Checfi they passed through 
Nantoco, a pretty village, consisting of sixty or seventy peasants’ 
houses. The English Mining Company has here a very fine 
farm (hacienda), from the produce of which the workmen in 
their mines are supplied^ At another farm belonging to t(ie 
company different sorts of European grain are cultivated, and 
there are fine vineyards. 

" No where,** says Dr. Meycn, " have we seen larger or finer flavoured 
grapes, but the wine which is made from them i$ very bad, and not in- 
like that {rom Conception! ,This however must %e attributed to ^he 
mode of preparing it, as none of the persons employed about it have the 
slightest knowledge of the process, it seemed to us that this wine ought 
to equal Madeira. The manager of th^ hacienda olF Nantoco is an 
Englishman, who has lived many years in this Tountry, aiid has com- 
pletely adopted its manners and customs. The finest figs, pomegranates, 
and apricots, are here found in abundance, and this hacienda is, in every 
respect, far superior both in its arrangement and neatness to every simi- 
lar establishment in the country^ • , 

On the following morning we continued our journ|y to La Fnnta, 
where the smelting furnaces of the company are situated.” * • 

On their arrival at La Punta, the trftvellers were recei'^ed wfth 
the greatest attention by the director of the works, a very agree- 
able and well-informed Spaniard. ^ The process of smelting the 
copper ore is here carried ou in a very superior manner, and the 
bars sent from these works are valued, on account of their purity, 
considerably higher than those of any other mines. 

c 3 
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We quote the following remarks on the condor 
About two leagues from I^ntoco, we perceived in the road before 
us a dead mule, which was instantly attacked by ten of the large vul- 
tures called condor. We immediately alighted and went up to them 
with a double-barrel gun. Tbey^very quietly suffered us to come up 
til) we were within 200 paces of them, when one after the other hopped 
off and took their station at some^distance in a semicircle, watching us 
closely, and retreating a little at every step we advanced. Only one of 
them remained with the prey, on which he placed his claw, every now and 
then turning bis bead to observe us. We fired at him just as he was 
about to rise } the ball hit his side ; he flapped his wings violently, ran 
forwards, and rose a little. We then fired the shot from the second 
barrel, which lodged under his wing; he made another effort, expanded 
his wings, and flew away with the rest. We never again met with 
this species of condor ; they were certainly above four feet high ; nearly 
the whole of their body of a greyisli brown, their back quite white, and 
a yellowish White ruft' round the throat. We saw the black condor with 
the white back in great numbers on the summit of the volcano of 
Maipil, and we may almost certainly affirm that the vultures we had 
just seen are a totally distinct and much larger species of the same 
genus. Molina remarks that the word condor is of Peruvian origin, 
and that it signifies very large and different kinds of vultures. Hamilton 
saw condoi's five feet high, whose legs were as thick as a man’s wrist. 
Th^ir iris was of a dark brown, while that of the vultur giyphus, 
Humb,, was yellow. From all this it seems probable that there exist 
other and larger species of the condor than those with which we are ac- 
quainted. The usual manner of catching this king of birds is by placing 
some dead animal near to a spot where a person lies in wait for them. 
From the great rapidity with which we were obliged to travel, we were 
unable to pursue this method, and we never succeeded in shooting 
any of them. Thoxgli much has been fabled aboqt the condor, we 
think Vidaure’s account very probable. He says that the peasants in- 
close a narrow space with a paling, into which they throw some dead 
animal. The vultures instantly pounce down upon it, and, when they 
have consumed their««prey, find themselves unable to get out of the 
paling, as there is not ro 9 m for them to spread their wings : we have 
ourselves seen that they retire a clear space of from six to ten paces to 
run before they can rise. The peasants then come up and kill them with 
clubs. It is said that the condoj; is sometimes taken alive by a man 
conQbealing himself under an ox-hIde, dnd holding him down by the feet 
• till others totft up to his assistance. It is affirmed, even by credible 
writers, that large flights of ci^ridors will attack horned cattle, and begin 
teatmg out their eyes, that they may have them more in their power. 
Nqivv this story is very improbable, though it pearly <ipproacbes the 
Weourselves saw a mule which had fallen down from exhaustion, 
imd been left behind by the iropa. While yet alive, it was attacked by 
.flock of the firubu ; they had already pulled out one of its eyes, 
arid to tear out its intestines, but retreated four or five paces 

^ whenever the animal rallied its remaining strength and attempted to 
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Struggle ; they then immediately resumed their onset till the poor beast 
was finally overcome/* 

The, inhabitants of this country to have thetr, thoughts 
entirely cngrq^ed by mines and mining. If they hear of a beauti^ 
fu| country, they at once conclude* that it abounds in mines* At 
this time, however, Ithey had another subject of discussion, namely, 
the approach of the comet, at which they were greatly alanned, 
and put many questions to our travellers, who tried, but in vain^ 
to allay their fears, as they relied on the authority of a country- 
man of Don Alejandro’s (meaning Baron Von Humboldt,) who 
had predicted the coming of this dangerous visiter. 

In the houses of the people of Copiapo there is a singular 
mixture of luxury and poverty. 

““ We saw,” says Dr. Meyen, in the house of a gentleman, a piano 
worth at least a thousand piastres, and which, according to the taste of 
the country, was nearly covered with gilt bronze. There were several 
tables, each worth five or six ounces of gold, and a watch worth 500 
piastres. In one corner of the room the senora was lying on the 
carpet, resting her arm on the sopba ; close to her stood an enormous 
chafing dish, for lighting cigars and warming t^c Paraguay tea, while a 
little child, covered with rags, was tumbling abdht in the dirt, to the 
great amusement of the senora. A variety of large silver plates, dishes, 
and other utensils, are very common, being comparatively much cheaper 
than porcelain, the conveyance of which, on the backs of mules, is very 
hazardous and difficult ; besides which, it is constantly liable to he broken 
by the frequent earthquakes. There is, on the other hand, a lamentable 
deficiency of the most common articles, such as cups, glasses, spoons, 
knives, &c. Looking glasses are amongst the greatest rarities.” 

The account of a breakfast at Ramadilla, to which they are in- 
vited, is rajher amusing. • • • 

The Englishman, our companion, was our host’s amigo, and had an- 
nounced our arrival to him two days before. We had ^een very much 
exhausted by the fatigues of the preceding night, and were longing for 
some refreshment. After a good deal of conversation, it seemed to occur 
to our host that we might be hungry, and be%aid very coolly to his ser- 
vant Lorenzo, ^ Bring a fowl.^ In about % quarter of an hour Lorenzo 
returned, saying there was none to be had* * What ! villain,’ said the 
master,*^ no fowl V We helped ^^he pOor man out of his embarrassnient 
by offering him the meat we had brought with us for roasting. When 
it was served,, our host partook of it very heartily, and added a water- 
melon to our roast. He asked whether ^e«vould like to take wine, as 
in that case he would immediately send to fetch some, but that no wine 
could be obtained within a league of his bouse. At dinner there were 
only two plates between three persons f Lorenzo was summoned to pro- 
cure one, but he returned after ten minutes search and said, * No /my, 
Senor,^ There was the same ceremony to obtain a knife, and afterwards 
another water-melon •, but ^ No hay P was the invariable reply. All 
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conversation between the master and the servant was carried on with so 
much gravity that we found it extremely dilSicult to keep our counte- 
nance ; and yet this gentleman is an extensive mine-owner, and employs 
$.0 men in his works. There was besides no lack of gol^ for he offered 
to purchase our guns for 34 and 3$ piastres, for which we had paid only 

and 22 dollars in Germany.” 

Oh their return to Copiap^ the travellers learned that their 
vessel Was to sail in a few day»; they therefore hastened to the 
port, and on the £Oth of March left the coast of Chili, the 
Italy of South America. On the £0th they anchored at Arica, a 
small and wretched-looking town, which has suffered severely 
from repeated earthquakes; yet it is one of the most important 
ports of the whole west coast, because nearly all south Peru, the 
environs of l^ake Titicaca,c.and Bolivia, are supplied from this 
place with European manufactures. It is, however, a mere 
harbour for the importation of merchandise, where the merchants 
residing at Tacna have their agents and warehouses. For this 
latter place Captain Wendt set out on the £8tb, by land. 

“ Among the curiosities of Tacna are the specimens of virgin copper, 
on the surface of which if was here and there crystallised in peifect cubes. 
Mr. Bolten, the merchant to whom our vessel was addressed, was the 
owner of these specimens, but would not part with them on any terms. 
This virgin copper occurs in almost incredible masses in the Cordillera of 
Bolivia ; it is found near Corocucro, about 20 leagues from La Paz. 
The small specimens which we saw of this copper were covered with 
carbonate of copper; yet, in the melting, 16 ounces produced ab^^ve 14 
ounces of quite pure copper. An attempt was soon to be made to trans- 
port this copper down the mountains ; but, although it is nearly pure, it 
does not seem to promise any, or, at most, but a very small profit, for it 
is far up tlie mountains, at a distance of seVen days* journey from the 
coast, so that the expenses of carnage on the backs of mules might pro- 
bably exceed the worth of the metal : about 150,000 quintals of this 
copper have been detached, and are lying ready for removal.” 

Mr. Bolten having determined that the ship should stop a 
fortnight at Arica and tften proceed to Islay, Dr. Meyeti resoWed 
to take a journey over the western chain of the Cordilleras to the 
Xiuke Puuo, and then return by way of Arequipa jto Port Islay. 
Ca{>tain Weydt exerted himself to facilitate tins plan, but tlie 
obstacles were so numerous, and the expenses so enormous, that 
^ey were on the point of jiving up their intention. They how- 
ever set out on the Slat of March, and in the vicinity of Palca 
observed some remarkable buildings, of which t£e following is 

qtiare towSrs which occur in this neighbourhood arc particularly 

They ere about 20 feet high, eight broad, and built entirely of 
utiburnt bricks. • Bands of tnetal are occasionally inserted to give them 
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greater firmness. One of these obelisks was damaged at its base, which 
enabled us to discover that it was not hollow but quite filled up. On 
questioning the country-people about these buildings^ they hierely said« 

* they Are of the times of the kings/ that is, of the incas. In the imme- 
diate vicinity af Palca we counted seven of these obelisks, three Of wfaioh 
stand almost close together. As th^y have not been painted^ the na- 
tural colour of the*clay gives them a very sombre and dreary appear- 
ance, Others call these obelisks Caias del Rey, by which is n<fW un- 
derstood any sort of building which a^xls the traveller protection against 
the scorching rays of the sua. These obelisks, however, can afibrd shade 
only in the morning and evening, and must therefore have been erected 
for a very^^^difi'erent purpose. It is rather singular that no mention 
should have been made of these buildings in any of the modern works on 
Peru. We met with them also in some other places, in the vicinity of 
Puno for instance, which led us to a conjecture respecting their real 
destination. It is well knowii that qpdcA^ Yupangui, the inca, a rebellion 
broke out among the original inbabiifknts of the province of Callao. 
Herrera says that the inca, tiled of the incessant wars, sent his son, the 
Inca Topa, to suppress the rebellion, in which he very soon succeeded, 
and, in commemoration of his victories, Inca Topa erected large masses 
of stone — * bulttts de pzWra’— and other magnificent buildings ; and We 
are much inclined to consider these obelisk# as the bultas de piedra of 
Herrera.” 

The road from Palca to the Lake of Puno, or Titicaca, lay 
through an interesting country, which, after passing San Francbco 
de Anqual, the travellers found to be rich and well cultivated. 
Everywhere they saw herds of lamas, swine, sheep, asses, horses, 
mulhs, and even oxen, and were delighted to find, for the first 
time, agriculture resembling that of Europe in an oasis sur- 
rounded by chains of barren mountains covered with snow. 
Their prosecution of the journey to the Rio Slave/ the pretty 
villa Acdra, the town of Obuquito, with its magnificent church 
and handsome market-place, gave them much pleasure. The 
country from Chuquito (sometimes spelt Chucuito^ resembled a 
flower-garden. All the slopes of the netghbounug mountains 
were covered with rich vegetation, and there is little doubt,” says 
Dr. Meyen, that countless treasures, which we were obliged to 
pass, were buried here.” It is remarkable that all the flowers 
were*yeIIo(7. .The party were much pleased with the envirMs of 
the lake, and were desirous of making some sta>*at Puno ; but^ 
the merchant at Tacna having neglected to give themjettefs of 
recommendation, they were treated with great neglect And dveu 
rudeness. *Ko lodging could he obtained but a stable, from 
which the asses and lamas were i^moved to inAke room for them ; 
nay, Dr. Meyen was even taken for a spy, aqd brought before the 
police as a coiner, because he offered a piece of gold coin of the 
republican government which had a flaw in it. He therefore 
left Puno, after one day’s stay only, to return to‘ the ship. o 
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On the 9th of 4pnU Dr. Meyen left Puno in no very good 
hutnouri to proceed to Arequipa over the pass called Altos de 
Toledo^ which he was assured would not be very fatiguing^ but 
the result proved the inaccuracy of this information. On the 
t&ps of the mountains enclosing the valley through which the 
travellers passed to reach the Rio Jussecana> there are many 
oblelifks like those near Palca. The journey to Arequipa lay 
through a country the geological features of which, viere very 
interesting : the district about Tamho> ^here they passed a night, 
would, if carefully explored, furnish abundant treasures in all the 
branches of Natural History; but any one who would wish to 
examine the country, ought to take with him a sufficient stock of 
provisions.' When they reached the Altos de Toledo, which pass, 
according to Messrs. Rivero and Pentland, is 15,530 English feet 
above the level of the sea, fhey found the climate very cold ; in 
the morning the whole plain and the neighbouring mountains, as far 
as the eye could reach, were covered with ice and hoar-frost, in 
consequence of a thick fog, which falls daily at sunset, and which 
obscures the air to such a degree that the postillion was obliged, 
in the night, to grope tlie way with his hands. Besides this there 
was nothing to eat ; 'fortunately there was a large building, where 
a hundred travellers might have passed the night and found shelter 
from the cold. 

On arriving, on the 13th of April, at Arequipa, they learned 
with much surprise that the Princess Louise had not yet arrived in 
Port Islay. This circumstance, however, enabled the Doctor not 
only to arrange his collections of plants and minerals, which had 
increased very considerably, but also to make an excursion to the 
volcano of ^requipa. The party suffered severely from fatigue, 
and when nearly at the summit were completely exhausted by the 
attack of a peculiar disorder, called the sorocho ; a difficulty of 
respiration was succeeded by vertigo, nausea, vomiting, and even 
bleeding at the nose, which obliged them to lie down on the 
ground for a considerable time, till they had recovered sufficient 
strength slowly to descend the mountain. They nevertheless 
brought away a rich collection of volcanic productions, and also 
some rare and very beautiful plant^s. On the Slstj^’Dr Meyen 
returned to Aii*equipa, arranged his new collections, and on the 
‘22(d left this beautiful city, much regretting that a German mer- 
chant tc^w'hom he had letters of recommendation was absent, so 
that he had not had the opportunity of mixing witli the higher 
classes, whose hospitality and kindness are spoken of in the 
highest terms by all travellers. ^ c ^ 

Meyen menfiems that he saw in the cathedral at Are- 
qui|iia a tablet, with ad inscription recording the visit of Mala- 
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spina and his companions. The persons engaged in that cele- 
brated voyage of discovery retnained For a considerable time at 
Ar^uipa^ and some of them ascended the volcano and made 
various rcsear^es^ concerning which unfortunately very little has, 
been made known.’^ • 

We participate* the more fully in the regret expressed bj 
Dr. Meyen, as we have ourselves ^en here in London the MS. 
narrative (in Spanish) of that highly interesting and important 
expedition, as well as thei numerous very large and magnificent 
original drawings illustrative of it. We may also take this op- 
portunity of stating that we have likewise had in our hands the 
original MS. of the personal narrative of the celebratecLtravellers 
Ruiz and Pavon during sixteen years' residence in Chili and 
Peru. Two volumes of the Flora Peruviana are, we believe, all that 
has ever been published of the resfilUof the expedition of these 
eminent botanists; an expedition which cost the Spanish govern- 
ment 100,000/. sterling. They explored parts of the country 
which have not been visited by any subsequent travellers, and the 
publication of their MS., as well as that of Malaspina’s expedi- 
tion, would be most welcome to all lovers of sgence. 

After leaving Arequipa, and crossing the Pampa or plain, 
there are two chains of mountains — the Alto Primero and Alto 
Segundo. It is not easy to fancy anything more monotonous than 
this last tract: not a blade of grass, not a bird, not an insect, is 
to be seen — nothing but the skeletons of the mules that have 
sunk dnder their burdens in this dreary desert. Here and there 
indeed a solitary splendid cactus looks like an apparition on the 
blackened declivities : — 

" The coftw cahdelansg which we first saw in* the Cordillera of 
Tacna, is occasionally seen here. Its habitat seems to be very ac- 
curately limited to the elevation of from 7,000 to 9,000 feet. But close 
to it is another cereus which surpasses it in beauty — it is octangular, 
and attains the height of from twenty to twenty-five feet ^ on the edges 
are hard protuberances, at regular intervals* from which grow the 
bundles of thorns and long white blossoms. There is not a more 
beautiful form of this reniurkable family — we called it Cactus Arequi- 
pensis,'' • ^ • • 

In this deserted spot there ia however at Tambo a post-house 
and a very good inn, where evety thiifgis indeed very deas^ but|^ 
as Dr. Meyen observes, this is not to be wondered at, as this 
Tambo (Tambo means an inn on the road,) is situated in a spot 
cut olBF from all resources by ^andy^eserts aud chains of moun- 
tains, so that the stock of provisions, 8cc, cannot be kept up but 
at a very great expense. The inn has been erected here because 
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ttere is a small spring, 'which waters some fields planted with 
ItfCerne and melons. The^dwelling-house is divided into many 
apartments. Our travellers arrived at midnight, and had imme- 
tdaately a very good supper, a thing which had nevy before hap- 
pened to them in Chili or PeAi. Having allowed three hours to 
liisfresh themselves and their horses — they left the inn to cross the 
Patdpa> of which the following account is highly interesting 

** The Pampa Grande, which shparates the promontory of the Cordil- 
leras from tlie mountain-chain, and runs along the coast, is an immense 
desert of sand, throughout of equal elevation, stretching from south to 
cast and from north to west, without a rock or the trace' of a living 
being. CKi the western borders of the desert, close to Tambo, there 
still occurs some of the trachyte which is found at Arequipa, but further 
on we meet with nothing but Monotonous as this desert may 

appear, we did not, in the whole course of our journey, visit any tract that 
interested us more. On descending into the plain, which is about 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea, the whole chain of the Cordillera 
lay stretched towards the cast, with its extreme tops veiled in fleecy 
clouds. The rising sun now gradually illumined the loftier summits, 
whose eternal mantle oi; snow glowed with a bright roseate light, while 
we were still immersed in profound obscurity. As the sun rose, it 
lighted up the western edge of the Great Pampa, in which we were 
pursuing our journey ^ clouds of mist came in view resembling an ocean, 
for which in fact we at first took them ; from them arose chains of 
lofty moimtains with steep summits. This phenomenon was so singular 
that we conceived that we must have approached the ocean, and that 
wc beheld a reflection of the ranges of the Cordillera, whicli lay to the 
eastward. But, as the sun rose above the horizon of the Cordillera, the 
strata of vapour gradually ascended ; the bases of the mountains became 
visible ; l^beir sumpiits vanished, and we at length saw uninterrupted 
chains of mountains, which extended along the coast an^ formed the 
boundary of the great Pampa in the West. 

** But Che surface of this sandy waste is still more remarkable, and, pro- 
bably, without a parallel ; the sand is formed by the action of the wind 
into large heaps, of the most perfect falciform shape ; which are situated 
at various distances, havihg their concave side turned invariably to the 
mirth-west. The span ^ these falciform arches is from twenty to 
seventy paces, and their elevation from sev^ /to fifteen feet. Their slope 
on the external convex side is Very inconsiderable, whihs' on their inner 
concave sides it is from seventy-five to eighty degrees. The external 
suriuce is undulated ; sometimes two or three of these heaps stand close 
together, so that they have^ ^come united at their extremities. Thou* 
sauds mii thousands of these mounds covet the plain as ftr as the eye 
readl,^ imd, what is very remarkable, we no where' see a small bill, 
hidieatii)% the commencement such a mound. Their invariable direc- 
tkhi is north-west^ except in the middle of the Pampa ^ here there is a 
tract of from one hundred to two hundred paces in length, wtierc these 
circles '^adually turn, and then open direct to the west ; after this they 
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again asMma their old inelinatiMf.’ There can be no doilbt that winds 
pretailing constantly in the same quarter have occasioned this remark- 
able phenomenon. The directioli of this wind would be determined by 
the form of the plain, arid ita similar inclosure on both sides, and th^ 
ibrmation of new mounds would cease, so soon as all the loose sand on 
the surface bad beensbiown together. The sand, which now covers Ae 
plain, is much coarser, and not so easily set in motion, but, at all ejjenm, 
the fact that no new heaps of sand are now formed demands ptuticulwr 
attention. May the climate have changed, and the wind, which cans^ 
this fbimation, have ceased ?* We do not think so ; but it would be 
very desiral)|e to obtain more information respecUng the prevailing wind 
of this Pampa. 

" We crossed It at night and early in the morning, in order to esc^ 
the unpleasant effects of the reflected rays of the sun. At this time there 
WHS a complete calm, bnt, in the aftcmoq»i, when the plain has attainrf 
a higher degree of heat, and the cold*air,rushe8 down from the summits 
of the Cordilleras, a strong wind may prevail. At what time may these 
mminds have been formed ? This question cannot be answered— but 
they are, probably, the monuments of centuries. It is singular that all 
the old Spanish authors who have written concerning this country are 
silent on the subject. General Miller is the.only person who briefly 
mentions them. He says that, notwithstanding th<» various sizes of these 
heaps they are invariably of the same form, till they approach the 
mountains, where they assume some irregularities, and terminate al^ 
ruptly. There is a sandy waste between Payta and Pinra, which is 
covered with similar mounds. There is an important passage in the 
Memdrs of General Miller, in which he says that, on the road between 
Areqdlpa and Yatamba, clouds of dust rise to the height of a hundred 
feet ; all around, these clouds are seen floating about in one direction ; 
they sometimes overtake the traveller, but, as they are only a few minutes 
in passing, it is very easy tc^ avoid them, by gallopiqg round j^iem. 

On the* 23d of xlipril, the travellers reached Islay, the new 
harbour of the province of Arequipa, which was first opened in 
1827. Here they found the Princess Lon^^, which sailed on 
the 26th. , 

•* Onr passage to Callao was very agreerfite. Alresdy on the evening 
of the fourth day, we reached the island of San Iwrenzo. The wind was 
fawwnMe, an’S the moon shone w bri|hUy that the C^tain was am to 
VMi the same night into port, where we cast anchor at tour o cloj* in 
the morning. At day-break we hastencj on deck to enjoy the long- 
wished'for prospect of this fine harbour. We are unable to pirture the 
beautks of thc.stene, which at ll^s totant arose u^ii our sight The 
(Heteunve harbour was covered with strata of mist, which were just 
shibiite, ami peraiitted a partial .view 8f the bills of the distant cowts. 
A forest of masts conceited the cky, udth its magaificent castle^ wtob 
fill so important a place in foe maiteni Mstory of this conntiy. Nowng 
call eweed foe chastess of the water, and foe undistiirbed qmet of Us 
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surface, which reflected with wonderful fldelity the splendid vessels, 
riding on its bosom. Only the splashing of the oars of the little barks, 
w;hich hastened with fresh provisions to the foreign ships, broke the deli- 
pious repose of the scene, on which the effect of light and shade was 
truly tropical. At the further psrts of the harbour, rflund the whole 
island of San Lorenzo, as well as on the opposite sides, the heavens were 
sflll i^apped in profound obscurity; flocks of millions and millions 
of birds, extending miles in lengl!h, were rising from their retreats, and 
hovering over the clear waters of the ocean. These remarkable flights of 
birds are composed of sea-gulls, cormorautsf and pelicans, whose numbers 
it is not possible even to guess at. Small flocks of penguins approached 
the ship, and then again flew off with the rapidity of lightning. Among 
them we saw the Spheniscus Humboldti^ a new species. Salutes were 
now flred from the many ships of war, the flags were hoisted, and from 
the Castell de la Independenci^ they were seen floating in the air, while 
the wind wafted towards us strains of music from the North American 
ships of war. ' They had on board guests of distinction, who had been 
vanquished in the repeated struggles of factions, and bad sought safety 
here.** 

The city of Lima has been so often described by recent tra- 
vellers of our own goiHitry, as well as of other nations, that it was 
not to be expected that our author could collect much new in- 
formation during his short stay. Dr, Meyen accordingly limits 
,his observations to a few pages, which are chiefly filled with 
statistical details, and a series of meteorological observations, from 
the 4th to the 18th of May. Speaking of the public library, he 
says, that he was much surprised to find in it Spanish transUtions 
of most of the accounts of voyages and travels, published in the 
English, German, and French languages. Among the rare 
articles rdative tocnatural history, there are the, MSS. of scien- 
tific expeditions, performed by order of the Vicerbys. The 
establishment had suffered much during the revolution, when it 
was left without any person to take care of it; and it is said that 
foreigners took advahtnge of this circumstance, and obtained many 
of the most valuable w6rks, which they carried to Europe. We 
do not know how far this may be true, but a Captain in the 
merchant service informed us that he had agreed for the purchase 
of the whole library, but one W tfa^ changes in the*^ government, 
which are s6 frequent and sudden, prevented the completion 

of the bargain. < 

• * *' 

The Botanic Garden,*' says Dr. Meyen, exists only in name, and 
we shouj^d certainly never have found it, had it not been so accurately 
laid In the plan of the city* madq.by the Spaniards. The entrance 
to fliroUgh the Hospital de San Andres, but it has long since been 
sold, kqd converted into an ordinary private garden. We found in it 
nothing but some large plantations of banana, some cheremaya, and 
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orange trees. Only two rare shrubs had survived ; they ite considered 
poisonous, and belong to the fainily of t^e Asclepiades. The Museum 
of Natusal Histoi-y and Antiquities, now called the Museo nadonal y 
Latino, is in the^cneral tiihunal de la Mineria. The income assigned to# 
the institution for the year 1831 was 25760 piastres, but it appeared to 
us as if it did nothing more than pay the salary of the two officers. Th^ 
greaterpart of the objects in this collection were, formerly, the privat»pro- 
perty of Mr, Rivero, who had been director-general of the administration 
of the mines in Peru ; he wasjbanished from Lima by political intrigues, 
and the government took possession of his collection, with the promise 
to pay for it; the banishment has expired, hut Mr. Rivero has received 
ndtber his collection nor the money. The thing most to be regretted 
is, that these curiosities are getting quite spoilt, since not th^least caie 
is taken to preserve them.** 

Four Peruvian mummies are placed in» the corners of the museum ; 
they are similar to the two specimens *which we brought home with us, 
and which are now in the Anatomical Museum at Berlin : they are con- 
sidered as very great curiosities in Peril, and fetch high prices. The col- 
lection of Peruvian idols of gold and copper is very remarkable •, it con- 
tains, among others, those of which Mr. Rivero has given descriptions 
and drawings in his ^Memorial de Ciencias Ns^urales.* These figures 
are very curious, for they have not been cast in a mdhld, but formed with 
the hammer. Mr. Rivero has still in his possession a large number of 
objects wrought in gold, and we may expect a treatise on this subject, 
illustrated by above a hundred drawings. Among the large collection of 
vases found in the tombs of the ancient Peruvians, are some of extremely 
singular forms. There are likewise some sculptures wrought in a hard 
stone, flht of rude workmanship. The ancient weapons are of copper, and 
some of exquisite manufacture. One of the great treasures of the col- 
lection is a rich cabinet of petrifactions, from a recent formation at Pasco, 
which abounds in curiosities Besides these, there* is a miseellaneous 
assemblage of silver ores from Pasco, and of the principal birds of the 
country.” 

On the 21st of May, the Princess Louise left Callao to cross 
the Pacific to the Sandwich Islands. The suft was set ; the port- 
officers had left the ship, and the anchor tvas weighed, when the 
boat of a North American frigate, lying in the harbour, brought a 
visiter, who proved to be no other than General Miller, com- 
mknderrin-chfSf of the Peruvian army, who is so well known*by 
his tnilitary exploits and his work on Peru. In coiffiequcnce of 
the late revolution directed against the jgovernment of tbg vite* 
president La Fuente, General Miller had taken refuge on bpard 
the American frigate, and remained there till the departure of the 
Princess Louise, when he cafiie anj asked to be conveyed to the 
Sandwich Islands. The voyage was extremely/avourable, aad\on 
the 22nd of June, they descried the Mouna Roa, the volcano in 
Owhyee. On the 24th, they reached the harbour. of Honoruru, 
where they cast anchor in fifteen fathoms. 
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They had scarcely cast anchor niphen several merchants came on 
board and saluted them as jpld acquaintance. Captain Wendt hav- 
ing been to these islands in the same vessel on a former voyage. 

• Soon afterwi|irds they were visited by Kuakine, well known by the 
name of John Adams, at thaf time Governor of Oahoo, to whom 
Cajitain Wendt announced that the King or Prussia had sent a 
great number of presents to. the King of the Sandwich Islands, 
which were on boards Kuakine made scarcely any reply, and soon 
afterwards left the ship. They were greatly surprised that, instead 
of being welcomed by numerous canoes and parties of natives 
swimming round their vessel, as happened to preceding naviga- 
tors, onl5^ a single canoe, with two men on board, appeared, and** 
these they were obliged to hail several times before they would 
approach. They offered cocoa-nuts and water-melons for sale, but, 
instead of being content witll a few nails and bits of iron, they 
asked very high prices, and would take nothing but Spanish dol- 
lars. We knew nothing,” says Dr. Meyen, *^of the conduct of 
the missionaries who then oppressed those islands, but could infer 
from the extraordinary dearness of provisions that some great 
change must havetalcen place.” About an hour and a half after 
the governor's departure, the flag of the Sandwich Islands having 
been hoisted on the fort, was saluted by seventeen guns from the 
ship, which were answered by an equal number from the fort. 
Captain Wendt and Dr. Meyen then landed, and were received 
with great joy by the natives, who crowded round them. They 
learned from the governor, tliat the young king was in the country, 
but had been sent for. We extract the following interesting par- 
ticulars relating to these islands : — 

** We spent the afternoon in looking at the town Of Hongruru, and got 
a Spanish merchant, who is settled there, to introduce us to the cele- 
brated missionary, IJingham, to whom wc had letters. On our way to his 
house, we witnessed a sight which very much tended to lessen the mis- 
sionaries in our estimation, for we saw two of their wives taking an air- 
ing in a small carriage drttwn by natives. To many of our readers it may, 
perhaps, appear somewhat irrelevant if, in the course of the narrative, we 
bring forward particulars, which seem to bear more immediately upon the 
private life of the missionaries, ‘ It, however, seemed tsr>us necessary to 
collect facts of this nature, in order that the public might be the better 
able to judge of the character of these men. The missionaries in the 
South«6eas cease to be private individuals j they have fixed the attention 
of the whole civilized world, which holds them responsible for their ac- 
tions. Sandwich Island missionaries are natives of North America, 
and ib^Hpigatnst them alone th&t the severe censures from all quarters 
directed* « They have undei^ined the prosperity of the coun- 
tS^-lnstead of promoting it i they have banished hospitality, one of the 
;|itost ktractive qualities of these children of nature, expelled mirth and 
joyousness from' these happy isles, and introduced, in its stead, a religion 
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of which the natives have no distijptel notiofit Men have forward — 
amij, singularly enough^ in places the most remote from scenes of 
action^^ipen who were, of all ot^s, lA&i acquainted with what had 
been previously written on this su^ect, and who yet defended, with the^ 
utmost aeal, the conduct of the missionaries in the Sandwich Islands. 
We should enter more into detail were that man still among us, who 
most warmly defended these missionaries ; but he is dead, and is nol^gef 
able to vindicate bimself. He engs^e<P ardently in the contest, because 
he fancied that the world in general raising an opposition to the 
noble work of missions, and dtd not seem able to comprehend how indi- 
vidual members of this extensive body might fail in the attainment of 
their object hy the adoption of mistaken measures. 

On arriving at Mr. Bingham’s house, we found in hinvthe proud 
ecclesiastic, who is conscious of possessing temporal as well as spiritual 
authority, and who, in the feeling of his pwn consequence, neglects the 
usual forms of social politeness. Mr. <Bingham, however, invited us to 
visit him whenever we felt so disposed 3 and the surgeon of the mission 
immediately offered to accompany us in our excursions into the interior 
of the island ; offers which, however, we declined, partly not to lay our- 
selves under obligations, which would only have taken up our time, and 
chiefly that we might be able to form for ourselves an opinion of the state 
of the island unbiassed by tbe missionaries. * • 

Kauike-Aouli, the young king, returned to his residence tbe same 
evening, and went immediately to Mr. Bingham, to consult with him. 
General Miller had left the Princess before us, to take a ride into the in- 
terior, and on his return to Hononiru, had met Kauike-Aouli, to whom 
he was introduced. The young monarch immediately inquired about tbe 
present# which we had brought for him, asked whether we had a sword, 
and was quite overjoyed when told that we bad. On his return from Mr. 
Bingham, he sent one of his attendants to inform us that be was ready 
to receive the letter from the King of Prussia; ufon which Captain 
Wendt and ^nyself,* accompanied by a North American merchant, who 
was to act as our interpreter, repaired to the dwelling of Kauike-Aouli. 

It was a magnificent tropical night, lighted by a clear bright moon, 
and an innumerable host of stars twinkling in tbe dark blue sky, when 
the young king granted us his first audience. Ib S large open space, in 
front of the king’s bouse, were two small and prettily ornamented Indian 
huts, belonging to Kaahumana, the queeQ<*mather, and last surviving 
wife of Tamameab, before which were stationed several hundred natives, 
belonging to thm royal household. • At the door of one of these huts stpod 
Kauike-Aouli, and Wore him, seated on fine mats, were tli# aged queen- 
mother and tbe four surviving widows of Riho-Riho, brother of tbe pre- < 
sent king, who died in l^ndon. Kauike-Aouli, (who has sinee beep 
crowned King of the Sandwich blands, by the name of Tamameab III.) 
is about 17 years of age, and of middle stature. His face is frightfully 
disfigured by the small-pox, and so bloated and deeply copper-coloured, 
from the constant and early use of strong and bighly-spi(^d liquors, that 
it would be scarcely possible to find among us a more decidedly ugly .per- 
son. Neither his age, his language, nor his behaviour, during our ste^rat 
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Oahoo^ bespoke any of that energy of character which obtained for his 
father such extensive authority. He was dressed in a white shirt and 
pantaloons^ a coloured waistcbat^ and a white straw bat, which he took 
off on receiving us, and laid in it the letter from the King of Prussia, 
which Captain Wendt presented to him. During the whole of the 
audience, he remained standing in the same place.^; Though he speaks a 
littlp English, the conversation was carried on through an interpreter, and 
one of his first inquiries was ^out the presents. On hearing that we 
had also brought some for his wffe, in case be were married, be immedi- 
ately turned to his attendants, saying, H was high time for him to be 
married, since even his friend, the King of Prussia, wished it. He at the 
same time begged that we would say nothing about these presents, since 
it would^2xcite a jealousy among the ladies of his acquaintance. ^ 

** During this conversation, one of the attendants, who was sitting at 
the king’s feet, begged that | would let him look at my large Peruvian 
hat, made of Vicuna wool, which 1 was holding in my band. He in- 
stantly put it on, which excited the loud laughter and jokes of the other 
Indians. Within the hut, before which the king was standing, there 
were several females of gigantic stature, who were lying at full length 
upon fine mats, and showed great curiosity to see us. 

We were next introduced to the queen*mother, Kaahumana, who 
was in a kneeling Attitude on a mat by herself, and wrapped in a gay- 
coloured Chinese coverlet, which was so closely drawn around her that 
we could only now and then catch a glimpse of her face. At the first 
sight of the enormous figure of Kaahumana, kneeling under the gaudy 
coverlet, in the full light of the moon, we were so taken by surprise, that 
we did not at first know what to make of it 3 we took her for some idol, 
till she, with much kindness, extended her band, saying repeatedly, ^ My 
queen, my queen !’ at the same time pointing to herself. Perhaps she 
wished to give us to understand, that she was the queen and lawful 
sovereign of the Sandwich Islands, and not her step-son, Kauike-Aouli, 
who only bore the^name. Thus ended our 'first audience. Jt was agreed 
that the presents should he publicly delivered on the following day in 
the king’s own residence, and we, at the same time, received permission 
to visit any part of the island. 

On the morning of the 25 th of June, the presents were landed and 
conveyed on small two-wbeeled carriages to the house of the king, where 
he bad assembled his court to receive the gifts of his majesty the king of 
Prussia. On entering the court-yard, the guards presented arms 3 they 
wfire dressed in the uniform of English sailors ; otherwMc the soldiers of 
the §andwi<di Islands have no clothing whatever, excepting the marro 
and a piece of linen banging down from the shoulder. In the house 
Jive found all the chief mefi of the state assembled ; they were standing, 
like w many statues, leaning against tbe^ walls of the apartment. The 

J kipg jf^ John Adams, the governor, were seated on a Bench, and invited 
ifs . ^ sic down on that which was placed opposite. Nearly all the 
merchants of Qahoo were prd&ent on the occasion. The young 
ng shook hands with every one on entering, and there was a general 
^ salutation ^Good morrOw, king! good morrow, king !’ Kauike-Aouli was 
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dressed in white pantaloopS) a bi^ck jacket trimmed ivUb braids and a 
coloured waistcoat and handkercliief 5 but the ungainly 0 |!;pre of tlie 
governor was enveloped in a sort ^ of bile frock hanging down to the 
ground/and ornamented with buttons bearing the stamp of an anchor* ^ 
** The residence of the king is builf^in the fashion of the Indian huts, 
but is quite a palace ^ompai*ed with them in point of size ; though, placed 
by the side of the bouses of the merchants, and particularly of the, mit- 
sionaries at Honoruru, it is a mere baili. It is about 140 feet long, of 
which the first 120 feet form one entire apartment, down the centre of 
which are placed the pillars lliat support the beams of the roof. These 
pillars, as well as those along the walls, are made of trunks of the 
cocoa-nut tiwe, covered with long reeds, which are interwoven with 
grasses, and particularly with, the stalks of various beautiful ffirns. The 
space at the end of the house is partitioned off by coloured curtains. It 
has on each side two small chambers, and a large one in the centre. 
These small apartments serve for sleepin^'and dressing rooms ; they are 
furnished with large hbaps of fine mats, from fifteen to twenty piled 
upon one another, the upper one being always finer than the one below 
it — and they form a very soft couch. The centre apartment contains two 
portraits in broad gold frames, one of the present king, and the other of 
the queen who died in London. There is also a pictuie represent- 
ing the Meeting of the Congress at Washidgtan. The saloon in 
which the court was held was without any ornament ; the floor was 
covered with fine mats, and the furniture consisted of a large oval table 
of polished wood, two japanned benches with backs, a side table with 
water standing on it, and a few wooden chairs. 

Immediately on our arrival, the ladies of the family made their ap-* 
pearan^e. The old queen-mother walked in first with very measured 
steps, followed by Kinau, Kekau-Ruobi, and Kekaii-Onohi, sisters-in*- 
law of Kauike-Aouli, and widows of Riho-Riho. There was also a 
niece of the deceased prime minister Karaimoku, well known by the 
name of William Pkt, and Madame Boki, wife of flie unfortunate go- 
vernor of Oaloo, who had accompanied King Riho-Riho to London. On 
entering, the ladies held out their hands to us, and the aged Kaabumana 
conducted herself with much propriety of manner. All the ladies wore 
full silk dresses, called mission shirts, drawn close dl the neck, black silk 
shoes and stockings, and their hair was very tAstefully ornamented with 
the beautiful flowers of the Edwarsia Chry^opkilla^ which has been intro- 
duced from Otaheite ; the queen -mother had on a straw hat decorated 
with flowers feathers of rather ancient date. After the ladies 
taken tbmr seats, the king desired the presents to be brought, and the 
attendants of the queens retired to the back part of the saloon. 

When the chests were opened, paptain n caidt and myself endewoured 
to arrange the articles so as to produce the gi'eatest eflbct. The assem- 
bly loudly exprested their surprise at the number of the presents, but the 
king,* sitting on his bench, beba:r^ ;with so much indifferent coolness, 
that we soon perceived it was studied. The statues^ of cast iron, among 
which were those of Fi’ederic II., Alexander I., Napoleon, Blqcber^ &c., 
excited their lively admiration, and the king had them brought 
VOL. XV. NO. XXIX. ' D 
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ttiAt he might examine them mere clesely. The decorations of a mili- 
tary uniform^ the hat and plume, and above all the hamisome sword, 
seemed to give him great pleasure. A rich saddle was immediately put 
«upou a horse, and called forth their applause; but, above all, they were 
delighted with the beautiful peu^tsaits of the King of Prussia and Prince 
Blucber, which Kauike-Aouli had once expressed a wisb to see. Braw- 
ihgs^f the vgrions uniforms of the Prussian army were bunded about 
the assembly with evident astonishment and loud remarks. Among the 
presents which bad been ititendecf for the wife of the king, there was an 
elegant bonnet, decorated with dowers : it instantly caught the eye of 
the young queen, Kinau, who, in spite of her gigantic size, really pos- 
sesses some attractions. She put on the bonnet, and was much admired 
in it. The trinkets also seemed to please this lady veiy much, and she 
expressed a wish to try them on, a ceremony which threw us into some'" 
embarrassment, as the necklape and bracelets, though made of unusual 
dimensions, would not fit. It was not till after very great trouble that 
we at length succeeded in clasping the nccklcu:e, by tightly squeezing 
her royal neck ; and yet this lady, compared with the others^ Is by no 
means large, but rather of a slim and delicate make. 

The king was requested to put on the uniform, which be immedi- 
ately did in the ante -room, with the aid of his secretary, Halilei ; when 
all at once there was a' cry * The missionaries are coming !* upon which 
he instantly pulled it off. When he returned into the saloon dressed in 
the uniform, and perceived his sister-in-law, Kinau, ornamented with 
the trinkets, he desired her to take them off, as they were not intended 
for her, and she should not have any of them. The lady instantly obeyed 
with a very good grace. The fine linen, the silks, toilettes^ and various 
other aiticies, excited the envy of the ladies, as the king kept evw'ytbing 
to himself. During the whole time that these presents were being deli- 
vei^d, the queen-mother sat silent and melancholy. She could with 
difficulty conceal l)cr envy, and therefore feigned indisposition, and two 
attendants who stood beside her were constantly employed in fanning her. 
A stick, witli a mouth harmonica, which we had brought for John Adams, 
pleased the old lady so much that she instantly laid liands on it, and in 
the midst of the assembly made an essay of her musical powers. 

When our business was concluded we took leave — the day was 
extremely hot, and, as wC had been occupied above four hours in deliver- 
ing the presents, we felt much exhausted.. Some foreign merchants, who 
were settled there, gave the king to understand that he should offer us 
sguua refreshment, upon which he,, replied that the ^iissionarics had 
forbidden ita Our presents made gmat impression upon the king and 
his chief men s although the former was very measqr^ and studied iu 
Juis behaviour, apd bad evkldbtly been instructed beforehaud by the mis- 
siouaries, he yet expressed himself to the English merchants as being 
^uofa ashamed,, that he had sent to his majesty ^e King of {h^ussia so 
^i^lniga gift as a feather cloak, while he had received so many things 
whkh r^y. It is mtber curious that, HQtwithstanding 

. the presents which the English have sent to the Sandwich 

tltey have never been equal in valpe to those which we had the 
^wmur to present. 
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The <»cce&ion of these pre^nls from our monarch to ^bo ruler of the 
Sandwich Islands was in conse^ence of the first visit of the Louise to 
Honoryru^ when Kaoike^Aouli, who hsM heard much abcutt achieve- 
ments of the Prussians' during the war against Napoleco* fae^povne so^ 
en|husiastic in his mimiration of Pfince Blucher, that he if 

were possiblei to see his portrait* He sent the King of Prussia ^ 
feather mantle, accompanied by a letter, in which he set forth tho 
value of the present, it having been worn by Tamameah I. in the^t>a^les 
which secured to him the possession pf the Sandwich Islands. 

After this interview^ oTir author set out on an expedition into 
the interior, accompanied by Dr. Ruck^ an English physician^ 
settled at Hoiioruru. In this excursion they had ^casion to 
admire the richness and variety of the vegetation, and made large 
additions to their collections. 

We had already been long wandenng about in the dark, when the 
continued rain, which began soon after sunset, incommoded us ex- 
tremely, and we at length reached the large building which had been 
assigned for our night*s quarters. The house belonged to Madame 
Boki, who offered us the use of it. It served as a sort of winter palace 
for Madame Boki, as well as for the royal family, into which they could 
retreat when it was too hot in the plains. The 4emperatui« here was 
extremely agreeable, although the house was not above 600 or 700 feet 
above the level of the sea. During our stay there the thermome- 
ter never rose above 1 7° B. There is an uncommonly interesting 
prospect from this spot. The whole valley, at the opening of which 
the town of Honoruru lies, and which is clothed with the most luxuriant 
vegetation and the loveliest tints of verdure, gradually slopes towards 
the sea, the shores of which are covered on the one side with plantations 
of cocoa and palms, and on the other with many hundred scattered huta 
and houses of the town, and the inclosures of the voyal fisbjMnds. On 
either hand ^f valley Vise steep walls of rocK, often from 800 to 
1000 feet high, clothed with beautiful plants, and having here and there 
a small cascade. 

Madame Boki had given orders to the inhabitants of the smaller 
huts in the vicinity to pay every attention to our people } in conse- 
quence of which we received in the evening, soon after our arrival, a 
very large calabash filled with poe, which the people devoured with 
great avidity. 

** Oa the fallowing morning #ve started to continue our excujtigm, 

‘ but a heavy rain set in, which drenched us so thoroughly that we were 
obliged to return to our dwelling. We expressed a wish to bi^ve a * 
warm breakfast, for the temperature (lli,6°R.) was very chilly $ hiit 
we were not a little surprised when the people told us, that ibis being 
Sunday, the use of all hot food was taboc^d, a regulation on which 
the missionaries strenuously insisted. #Tbis was the most ludicrous thing 
that could have happened to dh in this romant^ spot of nature* i 
immediately took some wood, lighted afire, and made coffee. As 
as the' Indians saw the fire blazing they set up a loud shout, fistp^ed 

D 2 . 
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nio^ wood and forgot all about the taboo ; they even kept blaming' the 
mlMfonaries, especially because ^tbey should- get nothing for their din- 
ner that day but dry tarro^ which they did not like as well as the poiS* 
observance of Sunday, as established by the missionaries, is very 
rigid : till sunset every soi*t of amusement is prohibited, and the people 
are compelled to impair twice a day to church ; even«a walk or a ride is 
inferdvcted; and this prohibition has lately been enforced with the 
utmost rigour against strangers : their horses have been taken away from 
them and they have been condchined to a fine of ICO piastre^.; Odr 
friend, Captain Wendt, intended to have ridden up to day tn aci^mpany 
us in our excursion j but, on repairing to tbc governor, and asking per- 
mission to ride up to join us, which as a stranger be miglitf very easily 
have grantM him, this request was refused. The use of warm food, 
and, in fact, even the lighting of a fire is entirely probljbited on a Sunday } 
and this law affects especially.the poor Indian, who has but a small 
choice of food; the rich can dp better with cold meats, as these are in 
that case prepared with the greater delicacy.’* 

Early next morning the party prosecuted their excursion ; 
but their advance into the country was greatly impeded, and at 
length wholly stopped by the extraordinary luxuriance of the 
vegetation* «, 

The number of plants which we collected in the course of a few 
hours was really astonishing. Tbc Indiarjs were soon very useful 
to us in helping to pack them ; as if they bad often been employed on 
such work. We never received any assistance of this kind in our 
journeys in Peru and Chili ; there tlie people sat around us in a circle 
and wei'e amused at our being obliged to do such work — but*as to 
ofering us any assistance, this never seemed to occur to them.” .... 
" Late in the afternoon, we reached the country-house of Madame Boki, 
in which ws had already passed one night,, and were not a little sur- 
prised to find prepared for us a hog baked in the ground, which it was 
said the king had ordered to be dressed for our dinner, but for which his 
servants contrived to get paid more than the thing was worth. The 
ancient hospitality of the Indians has vanished with the introduetion of 
Christianity and the wants of civilised society ; — during the whole of our 
stay-in the island of Oaboo, we never received one single mark of this 
old laudable virtue, either from the reigning family or from any of 
the natives* The king himself never offered us so much as a glass of 
water.*’ * « . 

Conformdbly to his instructions. Captain Wendt had invited Kauike- 
Aonli, on the 28th of June, to 4lne on board the Princess Louise ; he was 
actompdnied by his uncle, tlft governor Kuakini, Kaiki-Oeva, the gover- 
nor or OWybee, his secretary Halilei, and several favourites : — ^besides 
had also Invited General Miller and niany other foreigners. 
K^kj^^AouH came in the boat belonging to oUr ship, attended by soinq^ 
-sahmhtSv wbobroughttpoe and tarro, that, in case his majesty should ha'^^ 
an dinner, he might have \’trherewithal to satisfy it imme- 

diately. He appeared in tbfe same dress which he wore when be re- 
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ceived the presents — though some attendants carried the unifavm which 
the king of Prussia had sent hinu He)}ut on this uniform jtiat before 
dinner^ and ive immediately observed that the sword> the plumOi and th^ 
spurs were missing, which he affir^td had been left behind by his 
servant, without hojvever giving him the slightest reproof for bis inat- 
tention. But this was an invention of liis own, for his secretary l^alilbi 
informed us that Kauike-Aouli bad Icft^ these articles at home on purpose^ 
for the missionaries bad told him that it would be an act of folly and 
great impropriety if he weresto put on such things,” 

The cloth was spread under a tent on* the deck ; our guests behaved 
with much propriety, but ate most voraciously. Sometimes, even when 
their plates were overladen, and they saw that some dish oi^ other was 
likely to be soon finished, they instantly desired to be helped to some 
more of it. They were very moderate in drinking — but they were able 

to bear a good deal/’ '^'During dinner the guests made 

many complaints against the present government of the Sandwich islands ^ 
Kauike-Aouli, who is well aware of them, but has not the power of re- 
moving the causes, took no part in this conversation, which he listened 
to with pleasure, and let all the severe remarks fall on the governor 
Kuakini, the brother of Kaabumana ] but he said privately, that all this 
would be changed as soon as Boki should return* This however, is a 
vain hope, for it is certain that Boki perished with the Tainameah brig, 
on board which he had embarked fourteen months before^ on a voyaga 
to the New Hebrides/* 

During their stay, the Doctor made the best use of his time in 
visiting every part of the island, and adding to his collections, 
w'hiclF he was so fortunate as to enrich with several new plants. 
The Sandwich islands are too well know'ii for us to follow him in 
these excursions, but the subjoined observations seem w^orth 
quoting. , • * • 

** It is very remarkable that, in the production of certain forms of the 
animal and vegetable kingdom, nature should be so closely tied down to 
localities — a circumstance which we are as yet unable to account for. 
The forests of Brazil abound with hideous amphibia and innumerable 
insect tribes \ — it is impossible to touch the blanch of a tree, or the leaf 
of a plant, without disturbing beetles or other insects ^ but in Oahoo, as 
in the other islands of the South Sea, there is the greatest paucity of in* 
sects. In vaiifewe examine the u^der-^rface of the leaves — in vain*we, 
shake the trees — no insects fall down ; we however meet with snails of 
very pretty forms and often of brilliant colours, sometimes striped very 
regularly, and a good deal like our f^lix nemoralu — sometimes Cntimiy 
grass-green ; which colour they however lose when dead, and which can 
have been comnfunicated to the shell only by the animals having sub- 
sisted on green leaves. Instead of insects, nature has, in the Sandwich 
Islands, placed millions of land-S^iails upon the (rees, while she baa 
observed a medium in the Indian isles. There, as for instance at 
nilla, slie has assigned to vegotatiou, panly land-snails and narliy 
insects^both frequently of enormous size, and the most brilliant emours^ 
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T^bm^h a ^eat variety ia tlie 8ize> colour, and form of the land-snaib of 
tltej^aodwich Islands, Mr. \bn Chamisso has already described an 
^ dmeukt OmtihmsiSj and an auricula sinistrorsat and Mr. Green ati 
Siemrtii and an aerating OahrmsiSf besides sevei^l new kinds 
brought back by the French natnralists and ourselves. It is a ctuious 
circumstance, that the greater number of these snaits are sinister, while 
among us,, in all other parts,> this deviation is very rare— nay, there 
are some kinds of the species ach^ina, which seem to occur only sinister 
in the island of Oahoo.’^ 

On occasion of a visit to the nch possessions of Son Francisco de 
Paulo Marini, Dr. Meyen says, ** He is a man of ordinary education, 
but of noble sentiments, whose name will ever rank foremost in the his-» 
lory of the civilization of the Sandwich Islands, even when those of 
the missionaries shall have been long forgotten. Marini has introduced 
the most useful plants from all parts of the globe into the Sandwich 
Islands, the cultivation of whibh may hereafter be a source of great 
wealth to them. The cocoa of Guatimala, cultivated by Marini himself, 
is of the finest quality, and probably equal to that of Manilla, which, in 
consequence of its very high price, is not an article of commerce with us. 
The cofiee, lemon, and orange trees, the vine, which bears fine grapes, a 
beeutifal papaw tree introduced from the Marquesas, the tamarind, 
cotton, tlm finest pine-apples^ and many other fruits, are in the posses* 
sion of this Spaniard, who was the minister of Tamameah 1. The in- 
digo was brought from Batavia by Mr. Serriere j it attains extraordinary 
perfection at Oahoo, but is not permitted to be cultivated to any extent, 
neither are sugar and coftee, though they would give employment to thou- 
sands of indolent Indians, and besides furnish very nutritious food. A 
sugar-mill, which was in operation sometime since, bad been again given 
up. It is only the ignorance of the missionaries, their want of general 
education, and a competent knowledge of human nature, which could lead 
to such absurd concmet. The possessions of Marini are in the most 
beautiful order, and might serve as model-farms for the whole countiy. 
Many of the hedges are composed of the cactus^cus ivdica^ which are 
quite covered with flowers, and have a very lovely effect. It is true 
that acquired great wealth in the Sandwich Islands, but he has 

dime it in a mannb' whicb«wiU be to the advantage of tlie remote poste- 
rity of the present generation. Besides, he intends to end his days in the 
islnnii, aud to leave all his property to his children.’* 

Tbe missionaries being again alluded to in the above ^extract, 
we add another passage, which after all that has been said against 
them by Kotaebue aid recent French navigators, seems to cal! 
Aw aorfe answer from thehi or their friends. 

The bouses of the missionaries are very handsome f they were just 
eiaeilng a veary large stone hou^e, which was built in a superica: and 
dn^le manner* Ttys dwellings of the missioparies are to those of the 
as our palaces to the ordinaty habitations of the poorest class 
•rdf coit^ pahu^ss at Oahoo do not look like palaces in London, Berlin, 

( or Petmisburgh, ' Even the residences of the reigning family are 
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esttfemeJiy miserable, in comparison with the handsome imd very ele- 
gantly famished houses of the missionaries, which form con- 

trast with Itbe little huts which Hr* Stewart once inhabiteitf, titid which 
he h^ described in such lamentabk terms in his journal. Now we findr 
in the booses of the missionaries varhisbed doors, handsome fiirbiturc, 
fine pianos, and the»walls adorned with beautiful paintings. Wfe has 
supplied the missionaries, who were sent to the Sandwich Islai^s as 
very poor persons, with the funds for tb*ese luxuries ? Though we witf not 
speak of the sums which Soine of these gentlemen arc repotted to have 
collected and sent to North A^ericn^ we think we may conclude that the 
money has been drawn from the country and the people for whose im- 
provement and civilization the missionaries were sent to the Sandwich 
islands.” 

111 conclusion, I)r« Meyen expresses his satisfaction that on the 
death of the old queen Kaahiimatili, in June 1832, the king, hav*^ 
ing been crowned under the name of Tamameah III., and recog- 
nized by the English, had assumed the sole government and 
immediately revoked many of the sumptuary laws issued by the 
old queen, and again permitted the dances and favourite games of 
the inhabitants, who were for the future to b^ allowed to attend 
church — but compulsion in this respect no longer exists. The 
Islands, he hopes, will now attain the prosperity and import- 
ance which their favourable geographical situation is well calcu- 
lated to give them. 

We have quoted the preceding remarks respecting the mis- 
sionaries without pretending to express either our assent or our 
dissent from them. That there is some justice in them we can 
hardly doubt, but at the same time our own knowledge of the 
very different niaoner in which, for instance, Sunday isT>bserved 
on the continent, from what it is in England and in some parts at 
least of the United States, and the complaints which we have so 
often heard made by foreigners of the dulness of our English 
Sunday, render it probable that they may be^ though intending to 
be impartial, yet not wholly unbiassed judges on this subject. 

From the Sandwich Islands Captain Wendt directed his course 
to China. On passing the Basfaee Islands, on the 7th August, 
he pbseiwed tHkt their longitude was* different in all the charts on 
board the Princess Louise : and even the relative posffions of tho 
several islands are very incorrectly laid •down. The latest charts 
published by the East India Company are the most accurate. On 
the 13th of August the voyagers reached the coast of China, and 
intended to anchpr off the island of : but they learned that; 
all the foreign ships which had 1>een there durii^g the summer had 
fled froiti Lift tin about a week before, and sailed to Cape Syog" 
mun, for fear of the solar edipse, which was ykibh in ik» 
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southern hemisphere on the 7th of August. Captain Wendt, 
whpsG business led him to follow the foreign ships, accordingly 
proceeded to Cape Syng-mun, where he found thirty large ships, 
chiefly English and American* Having completed his business 
in the harbour of Cape Syng-mun be sailed on the Sd of Septem- 
ber for the Philippine Islands, intending afterwards to return to 
Cfainh. • 

The voyage was tolerably favourable, till they came within sight 
of land, early on the ] 0th of SeptembeV — only they were alarmed 
by three violent concussions, which they attributed to the effect of 
a submarine earthquake. When about forty-five miles from the 
coast, the'y were astonished to see the sky darkened, and the sur- 
face of the sea covered with immense swarms of locusts. They 
W'ere already at the entrance of the bay, when a dreadful storm of 
thunder and lightning arose^ and obliged them to stand off from 
the coast, so that they had enough. to do on the following day, to 
come to an anchor in the bay of Manilla. The nearer they 
approached to the coast the more thickly was the sea covered with 
the locusts, which had doubtless perished in the storm of the pre- 
ceding night. On landing, they learned ‘ that the country was 
suffering under a visitation from those destructive insects, which 
ligd even caused a famine in some of the provinces. The govern- 
ment had offered a reward for their destruction. It had already 
paid 50,000 piastres, but, though the reward was only a. piastre for 
eight arrobas (2t561bs.) there w'as no sensible diminution of their 
number. It was a new species of the genus Acrydium, !Latr., 
to which Dr. Meyeii gave the name of Acrydium Manilense. 

Our author, like preceding travellers, while he cannot speak in 
sufficientTy high tferms of the natural bbauties, 4he fertility, and 
the riches of these fine islands, (or rather of Lugon,) is astonished 
at the bad system of government, which the, Spaniards still per- 
mit, and the little care that is taken for their protection against 
foreign invasion. VP'hen the Princess Louise arrived, there were 
several French, American, and Spanish merchantinen in the har- 
bour, some of the latter of which were very large and handsome. 
But the only man-of-war was Qne small Spanish frig^e — a beauti- 
ful vessel, but nearly dismantled. The police and custoih-house 
officers, who came on board to take an account of the ship and the 
displayed equa^cuddsity and ignorance. They desired to 
know every thing that bad occurred on the whole voyage, and in 
particular what political news they had brought ffom Peru and 
Chili. JN^one of the police-officers spoke any language but Spa- 
nish, so that it wasenext to impossTble for them to come to any 
underst^ding with several passengers who spoke only English. 
The ct^lQm^housG officers could hardly read or write, one of them 
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dictating while the other spelt the words for him: in making the 
inventory^ neither of them could pronounce a hundred thousand, 
and they ^therefore copied it from the ships’ papers. They were 
much surprised at the quantity of gunpowder on board* Oif^ 
taking leave^ they strictly enjoined Captain Wendt to wait on the 
Captain General *and the Tenierite Real, within twenty^foUV 
hours after his arrival at Manilla. * 

The minute investigation of the custom-house officers proved, 
however, of advantage to bur author, for, when be and Captain 
Wendt waited on the governor, the latter, having concluded from 
the account of their effiects that they^were naturalist;^, imme- 
diately asked the doctor if he were a botanist. As he was himself 
a great lover of natural history, he voluntarily gave them permis- 
sion to travel into any part of the ^teriorof the island which they 
might like to visit. They had the mdre reason to be pleased with 
the offer, as almost all foreigners were denied this privilege. The 
English and North American merchants settled at Manilla were 
not even allowed to go to the Laguna de Bay. 

The governor asked many questions respecting the South 
American Republics, and particularly about *the Peruvian and 
Columbian fleet — a visit from which seemed to be much dreaded 
at Manilla. There were at that time 7,000 troops at this place, 
of which however not more than 700 were Europeans. Their 
appearance was good, and they w^ere ready on all occasions to let 
the natives feel their superiority. 

The day after our voyagers had been presented to the governor, 
they again waited on him, to obtain a passport to visit the in- 
terior ; but be told them that they must make ^ written^applica- 
tion, and that he *could n&t give them permission to visit more 
than one certain province, and when they returned from that they 
might perhaps get leave to make another journey. He showed 
them an interesting collection, and presei^teci the doctor with a 
Quang beetle, a beautiful insect two inchegf and a half long. The 
ladies of Manilla are fond of keeping in cages handsome beetles, 
which they feed on the frpit of the pisang. While waiting for 
their passport into the interioi^ thejji spent some days in the city, 
with wbrch they were much pleased. In the garden their house 
there were many bananas; almost all of which bore fruit that Were 
full of seed — a circumstance which greally surprised them.* • 

It was not till the 22d of October that they were able to leave 
Manilla, in a fight vessel called a banca, which is rowed by two 
men wiffi extraordinary rapidity. At a late hour in the evening, 
they reached the pretty village of San Mattheo,* where they put up 
at ffie house of a Tagalese woman, with a view of making them- 
selves acquainted with that interesting people* Don Candido, a 
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who accompanied themy was known at tbis, house^ and 
weM to ari^fmge every thing for their reception* With a very 
grave countenance^ lie informed the simple Indians that the 
xloctor was a very learned sent by the government of a 
remote country to become acquainted wkb thein^ and to examine 
the ^fiimals, plants, and stones of their country— all vrhicb was 
expressly stated in our passports* The Indians listened with pro- 
foiind attentkini and treated us with tlie greatest respect. 

The primary object of this excursidri was to visit a celebrated 
cavern, the access to which was represented as extremely difficult 
and dangerous. Some time being necessary to get together the 
horses and attendants, the party received visits from great num* 
bera of the native Tagalese, whose mild and amiabib manners 
they highly extol, ft was amqsing to see the high value which 
they attach to titles and rank ; an Indian who speaks Spanish; or 
who has held an official situation under the government, gives 
consequence to his family for several centuries. The following is 
the account of the cavern* 

<< We at length reached the entrance of the cavern, that great natural 
curiosity of which all Manilla speaks with wonder and astonishment 
without ever having seen it. On entering, we perceived in the ground 
the nest of an ichneumon, who came flying home leading captive a 
large lizard. Both fought with all their strength, when we took them 
prisoners, and placed them in spirits. 7be entrance to this cavern is 
very spacious ^ at £rst it is about ten feet high and from four to five 
broad ; then continuing of various dimensions, sometimes twetity, at 
others forty feet high, while in other places again it is very low and 
narrow. The cavern is formed in a limestone rock, which, like all 
caves of \he 8ame«kind in Europe, is coVeCred with stalactites, which 
assume the most grotesque forms. The cavern of §an Mattheo is re- 
markable only for its extraordinary size. We visited it accompanied by 
a number of men with spades and pickaxes, in ordbr that we might dig 
foi petrifactions, should we have a favourable opportunity. The Aetas 
carried large bundles of dripd cane reeds, from twelve to fifteen feet long, 
which were lighted at the end and served as torches. Their naked 
bodies, of a dark brown colour, their savage appearance, amid the flicker- 
ing light of the torches^ and the^ buzzing of the thousands of bats and 
other hideous animals which covered the wdls, gave to tliis cavern the , 
appearance oi an entrance to the infernal regions. Thousands and 
thousands of bats wbich^ung to tfie walls were scared by our approach, 
ahd, flpng about wlth^p|e*' utmost rapidity, made our fhrthet progress 
both difficult and disagreeable. Tbe sides of. the caverp wdre covered 
with multitudes of a species of Thtl^fhonm, probably the eaudatira df 
JavUi a tarantula, the antentfib of which were from seven to eighth 
ii:q^ king; at th« slightest touch of these feelers, the antmal drew 
togetimr and let itself down from the walh which was probably 
theonl^ maslQa il mapbgthe pursuit of the bals^which 
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most likely subsist entirely on tbem. Of these batsi a 

Bhinokphus though tbei’e were many others of this whieh we 

were unable to preserve for want of time* We advanced Vfsiy slowly, 
for our Indian guides bad a sort of dread^ and at first woul4 pot ^o at 
all into the cavern, till I placed myself ‘at their head with a torch io my 
hand. After having |)roceedcd about half a league by a tolerably sttiodt^ 
path, we beard in the distance a louc^ noise, which we found %tk our 
astonishment^ to proceed from a very rapid stream. It is a work of soiue 
difficulty to get through this failing water, in order to penetrate furthtr 
into the cavern. The smooth stones, which are generally covered with 
slime, render the footing very insecure, and the temperature of the water 
is so low that it is impossible to remain long in it. The temperature of 
the air in the cavern was 25,2® R., in the open air 25,7®R., While the 
lunning water in the cavern was only J 9,6® R. To our no small mor- 
tification tbe stream occupied the whole of the pathway, which was par- 
ticularly narrow here; we were tberefi&re^'ompelled to w^ade along in it, 
till its increasing depth prevented our further progress, and we were 
obliged to turn back after having proceeded more than a league.*' 

Mr. Lindsay, secretary to the East India Company, had 
visited this cavern two years before, and, it being ia the dry 
season, be penetrated further than perhaps any other person. 
He told Dr. Meyen that he had gone about two- leagues into the 
cavern, when he was stopped by a perpendicular wall, where be 
felt a draught of air, from which he inferred that the cave had an 
outlet on the other side of the mountain. 

Returning to Manilla, the travellers waited on the governor to 
give Inm an account of their eiscursiou, and to solicit a passport 
to visit the Laguna dc Bay or Bahia, but there were so many 
formalities to go through, that it was live days before they ob* 
tained it. - We cannot follbw our author in his hnimatecniccoiiiit 
of his excursions in this beauliful and highly cultivated country^ 
where every step presented some new and pleasing object. 

The party passed several days at a very la^e hacienda, called 
Haii-^Hali, belonging to Don Pablo * ♦ ♦ ^ a Frenchman, who 
was married to a Spanish marchioness ; It was a most splendid 
establishment. 

A few days before their arrival, a^cayman of extraordinary size 
had beelK killed there. This Wmal had seized a horse that wan 
drinking, and dragged it to a small river on the boundary of the 
hacienda^ where he devoured U. water in this s|ream« 

was too shallow to swim in> and tlm the animal was so 

dilated in consequence of its voracity that it projected beyond its 
feet, it could not walk, and it was,« therefore, soon discovereid; 
twelve balls were lodged in^ts h^ad and breast, but it was nc^ 
killed till the point of a lance entered the spine just below ,1^ 
neck. Its length was twenty Spanish feet, and its circuinfimttce 
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deilfen, close behind the fore-feet. The feet of the horse were 
fbiltid in the cayman’s stofbacfa, and also seventy-two pounds of 
stones^ some of which were jagged pieces of prophyry: its head 
* weighed 270 lbs. Another cayman^ supposed to be the female, 
has since be^ii seen in the same place ; it wi^s calculated to be 
twTpty*iive feet long. The following are some additional parti- 
culars relative to the natural Ifistory of these islands, of which so 
little, comparatively speaking, is hitherto known. 

Though the alligators are not uncommon in the Laguna, and do 
the inhabitants' much injury, attacking horses, cows and m^n, it is very 
remarkable that they never venture to meddle with the great buffaloes, 
which in general, on account of the heat, live the vvhole day in the lake. 
These buffaloes are everywhere seen near the shores of the lake, with 
only a part of the head, the veiyt large ears, and the formidable horns, 
above the water. They appear to be aboriginal in the Philippines, at 
least we do not find any mention of their having been introduced by the 
Spaniards. They are of enormous size, their horns from four to five 
feet long, with a space of five feet from tip to tip. They are almost 
entirely black, with scarcely any hair, have no dewlap, and are un- 
doubtedly a differeni; species from those in and about Canton. They 
are employed for draught and other agricultural purposes. The Indians 
ride on them. They arc very gentle when not provoked or frightened, 
and suffer little children to guide them. 

We saw great numbers of monkeys; they are often found without 
tails, which when driven by extreme hunger they are said to bite off".’* 

Having collected a large number of plants, especially licl^n and 
juugermannia, we left the island of Talim, to proceed to the little islands 
of Panician and Labujo, situated at a short distance from Talim. The 
weather, meanwhile, changed, and the rainfellin torrents : and, by the time 
wc reachYd the island of Panician, vvbich v^as covered with most luxuri- 
ant vegetation, it was impossible to effect a landing anywhere. We had 
observed, at some distance, large pear-shaped bodies, which we at first 
took for birds’ or ants’ nests, suspended from the lofty trees that over- 
hung the shores of this little island. The people on the shore called to 
us to fire into the trees, as these supposed birds’ nests were nothing less 
than the gigantic bats, known by the name of the fiying dogs. We ac- 
cordingly fired several shot* at these thick masses, and the horrible crea- 
tures rose, with much exertion end ftightful cries, intoihe ajf, several 
of them falling down dead, and others remaining suspended from the 
branches. The large hooks with which their wings and feet are fur- 
nished* enable them to ding lirmly. They generally double themselves 
up in a pear-shaped form, and, laying hold of the branches with their 
hooks, their whole body is thus wrapped up in their wihgs. We rowed 
round island, and, after repeated shots, brought the whole multitude 
that inhabits the woo^ into confusion.^ Notwithstanding the heavy rain, 
OUT parly made a dreadful slaughter among them, and never did the use 
of the fi^ciissian«-guns appear to us mofe advantageous than on the pre- 
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sent occasion. Such of the bats *as had been shot at itbdv fell into 
the water, dived as soon as we attempted ^o take them up, apd. thus we 
obtained dnjy those which were shot dead upon the spot and had fallen 
into the lake. After the whole body; consisting of, perhaps, 160,000, ^ 
had risen into the air, and filled the neighbourhood with their hideous 
cries, they returned a«d dew to the adjacent island of Labujo. The ver- 
milion eyes of this animal, its large and hideous form, together witl^ its* 
frightful scream, render it one of the fhost disgusting creatures on the 
face of the earth. We shot several which measured four feet from tip to 
tip of the extended wings. Tlfby live entirely on fruits, and, as they tra- 
vel in such immense numbers, they cause considerable damage to the far- 
mers : plantains, mangoes, and guavas, to the crop of which the labourer 
has looked forward for months, frequently disappear in one nighV 

** On entering the wood, we found a large fig-tree, the fruit of which 
covered the ground a foot deep, and on which some hogs had just been 
feasting. Near it stood lofty oaks, with oval and pointed leaves, very 
smooth, resembling parchment, and small broad acorns, the cups of 
which were very rough : it was undoubtedly a new species of quercus, 
but the* time of blossom was already quite past. We came to an old 
large tree, about six or seven feet in diameter, from the trunk of which, 
about a foot above the ground, issued a spring of cool ( 1 9° R.) and par- 
ticularly good water. The Indians, who cannot account for this singular 
phenomenon, regard the spring as sacred, and have hung near it a vessel 
made of the bamboo cane, out of which every one who passes takes a 
draught of the water. 

“ One of the greatest curiosities which the woods of tlie island of 
Lu 9 on offer, is the leech, which we met with in the region of the arbo- 
rescent ferns. It forms a new species, which we call sanguisuga tagalla^ 
smaller than our officinal leech, broad, of a yellowish brown colour, and 
the upper part marked with small, irregular, black spots, and a fine 
black stripe running lengthwise down the back. Th^ leech blood- 
thirsty, but its bite leaves very small marks, on which account it would 
be much preferred in Europe to those now in use. Before we had ob- 
served them, they got into our boots and began biting us ; we felt the 
pain, but thought we had been bitten by ants, till, at last, our boots be- 
ing filled with blood, our attention was aroused. *We brougbt home 
two of them in spirits of wine. However Ihbulous this account of 
leeches living on trees may appear, it is, nevertheless, correct, and we 
must learn to believe that there are leeches Vbich can live in damp air, 
just as weU^as we before observed that c&nfervfce may be generated in a 
moist atmosphere, a circumstance which the celebrated Swedish writer 
on Algise could not comprehend, and was uqcourteous enough to declare 
to be a falsehood.” • ; • • 

Though every, page of this part of the work presents something 
new and interesting, we must not be tempted to prolong our ex- 
tracts. The great importance# of tRe Philippines to Spain is 
manifest; and when it shall be enabled, by the consolidation of 
domestic tranquillity and a more enlightened system of govertv 
ment, to turn its attention to the colonies which it still retains, we 
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•Ml be aatoaifthed at tbe treastti^es which Spain possesses in these 
isbods* The actual population of die whole group is above two 
inillioiis^ but there is abundant room for five times the number ; 
^ and the fertility of the soil.is such that they might live in the great- 
est prosperity. Since many i^strictions on the trade of the islands 
diave been aboHshedj agriculture and commerce have considerably 
imj^rpved ; yet some important articles of trade are still in the 
hands of monopolists in the mother-country, to the great injury of 
the inhabitants of the colonies. Though our author points out, 
without reserve, the defects of the administration, be is disposed 
tp ascribe them neither to the ill will nor the tyranny of the 
Spanisli government, but chiefly to its supiiieness, ignorance, and 
attachment to antiquated and deeply-rooted prejudices. He 

“ On leaving the city of Manilla, and visiting the villages in the en- 
virons, we were agreeably surprised by the high degree of afiluence 
enjoyed by the natives. The utmost order prevails everywhere ; extreme 
neatness and real luxuries in common life. The Tagalese live exceed- 
ingly well, and are very sociable among themselves. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the great prqgperity enjoyed by the peasantry, which we have 
pevei’ seen equalled anywhere, they are highly discontented with the 
government, and complain that the taxes on the agricultural produce of 
the country are too high, We are, however, by no means of opinion 
that these complaints are well grounded. If there were any occasion for 
them, it might be rather founded on the vexatious mode in which these 
taxes are collected. 

** But the hatred of the Tagalese to the Spaniards is probably not so 
much owing to this circumstance as to the contempt with which the 
Spaniards treat these amiable and highly cuitiyAted Indians. 

ThS* great nifmber of idle ccclesias(ios ai’c certainly a heavy burden 
on the poor people, yet they willingly pay the taxes for them, when their 
crops have, not been destroyed by the locusts. 

In 1820 , a very serious rebeliion broke out at Manilla among the 
Indians, which was^^nder the sole conduct of the priests, who saw with 
anger the resort of foreigners, by which the members of their own com- 
munion became gradually more enlightened, and they themselves lost 
much of their consideration and power. The environs of Manilla wei*e, 
at that time, suffering from femine and a very fatal epidemic. The 
priests represented to the Indians that these scourges were eft^ing to the 
French setUed in the island, who had poisoned the wells. At their re- 
^peatqj;! instigation, the pepple at length rose en masse; the foreign ves- 
sels hastily left the harbour, the houses belonging to the French residents 
and other foreigners were attacked and plundered, and such of the in- 
mates as had not been able to effect their escape, erneliy murdered. As 
is usual in such cases, deeds gf great atrocity were committed, and many 
individuals suffered. It is remarkable that the government did 
any ateps to preserve peace, and, at first, seemed as though it 
were entirely ignorant of the affair. An officer was at length despatched 
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with a party of soldiers, to restoie 'ti^nqoiUity, but he wo«4M^ furnished 
either with ammunition or ondm for s^ous intcrferenei^. A< ^on as 
the Indiaps perceived this« they assailed the soldiers with etooes and 
abused the oiHcets;. The eommaoding officer^ a native Spaniaf4» 
man of honour, went to the captain-ganeral, threw his sword at his feet, 
and declared that h<^ would no longer wear it under such a commander. 

“ The revolution which broke out in the city of Manilla in 182| Wdb 
of a very threatening nature^ and may lerve as a warning to the niotber- 
coiintry, how soon it may lose all its beautiful possessions in India, if it 
does not take speedy and d^isive measures to introduce an equitable 
system of administration. We will give some particulars of this revolu- 
tion, as it so little known in Europe. 

“ Colonel Novales was commander of a regiment of infantty at Ma- 
nilla, and is represented as a man of a frank and remarkably upright 
character, by which be drew upon himself the hostility of bis comrades, 
who neglected no opportunity of rendering him suspected by the govern- 
ment. In consequence of their calumnies, Novales was accused and 
brought before the tribunal, which however fully acquitted him. Gene- 
ral Martinez, at that time Captain General of the Philippines, sent him 
under some pretext into a distant province, of which he was appointed 
vice-governor. Novales, however, regarded this ostensible mark of ho- 
nour as a banishment, and was naturally much ofleniled. He was, how- 
ever, embarked on board a vessel ; the ship put out to sea, but returned 
to Manilla the following night on account of an approaching storm. At 
midnight Novales landed in the capital, repaired to the quarters of bis 
regiment, represented to the officers and subalterns the injustice that Was 
intended to De done him by exiling him, and encouraged the assembly to 
mutin^^. The whole regiment instantly obeyed him, and marched towards 
the palace of the captain-general. On the steps of the palace Novales 
stabbed the governor, who advanced towards him, and instantly made pt*o- 
clamation that the yoke of tyranny was now broken^^and that he would*- 
himself provisionally assume^the government. The enterprisc^owever, 
terminated fatally for the new regent ; his brother, who, as officer on 
duty, commanded the Castell de 8t. Jago, retained possession of this for- 
tress, which commanded the chief streets of Manilla, and refused to sur- 
render it to tbc rebels. This action cost Novales hlk life ; had bis brother 
yielded the fortress, the Philippines would have been lost for ever to 
Spain j yet even without this surrender, the revolution would have suc- 
ceeded, if the insurrection could have been in some measure prepared, 
but it wqg^xcited too suddenly by the ^wounded honour of Novales, and 
the Indians were unable to join in time. So early as eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon. Novales had been vanquished, and at four in the afternoon • 
he was shot in the court of the ' patnee vAth his friend Ruiz. Pn tbjp 
following day fifteen subalterns shared tbc same fate, and all the soldiers 
of the regiment "Who had taken part in the insurrection were sent to 
Cavite to the galleys, where they still jemain. The regiment was dis- 
banded. • , 

“ Novales, with all his adherents, might have escaped to the provinces, 
if he had adopted the advice of his friends and secured the horses which 
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were in the city, but he, rejected this proposal, saying, be would not be 
the leader of a band of robbers. The brother of Novales, who at that 
time preserved the Philippine Islands to the Spanish crown, is at present 

daptain in the army, though be was at first accused and brought to 
trial.** 

o Such is the political state of Manilla. Tlie government still 
endeavours to prevent foreigners from settling there, and there 
are many merchants resident in the city, but who have never yet 
obtained permission to visit the Lagus^a de Bay. Nay, many an 
Englishman and North American have come to Manilla in vain; 
they have even been refused leave to quit the ship and to go on 
shore. 

The Princess Louise left Manilla on the 15th of October to 
return to China. On the £3d a dreadful typhoon arose, which 
continued with unabated of rather increasing fury for four nights 
and three days, during which the voyagers several times gave 
themselves over for lost. Happily, however, their vessel was 
sound, and they reached the coast of China on the 10th of No* 
vember. We refrain from making any extracts relating to China, 
as a subject respecting which nothing new can be expected from 
this work. . We must mention, however, that our author speaks 
in the highest terms of the politeness and friendly conduct of the 
gentlemen of the English factory at Canton. 

The only plates in these volumes are a. view of the volcano of 
Maiph, a very well engraved map of Chili and Peru, and a plan 
of the city of Canton, reduced from a Chinese plan four febt long 
and two feet and a half high, which was brought to Europe and 
deposited in the royal library at Berlin. ,The third and fourth 
volumes^ which llave not yet reached England, contain plates and 
descriptions of the new species of animals and plants collected 
during the voyage. 


Art. II . — Orlando Innamorato di Bojardo: Orlando Furioso di 
Ariosto; with an Essai/ on the Romantic Narrative Poetry of 
the Italians^ Memoirs, an^Noth. By Antonio Pani2®.*9vola. 

8vo. London, 1830 — 1834. 

€ 

In aif article devoted to Vhe romance of chivalry, where we might 
be expected to break away at' once from real life and lead our 
rea^B among those 

^ Forests and enchantments Vrear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear,** 

it might appear unseemly even to bint at the politics of the pre* 
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sent day, and jar with their dissonanct? the ear alluned, to roman- 
tic melody. But who can think of Italy, — of that Wnd most 
favoured hy nature, of her stately cifies, her rivers, plains, and 
mountains, the abode of the mighty of former days; — of ItaJjyj, the 
mistress of arts and arms, the land which never knew barbarism — 
who, we say, can think of her and not drop a tear for her present 
state of degradation? It is not possible to suppress the ^;^ish* 
(little likely as we are to behold its accomplishment) that the 
galling yoke of Austria, wlpch is felt from the Alps to the far- 
thest shore of Sicily, may be broken and flung away, that Italy 
may be again blessed with the apparition of fair Freedom’s holy 
form, and, grown wise by suffering, the Italians, forgetting their 
old distinctions of Lombai'ds, Tuscans, Neapolitans, and so forth, 
may consider themselves one people, the children of one common 
country. • 

“ Talia sscla, suis clixerunt, currite, fusis 
Concordes stabili fatorum numine Parcae.” 

Blit alas ! we feel that these are mere aspirations, little likely to 
be speedily verified ; the power of despotism is still mighty, and 
true liberty is either making little progress in thtf world or is tend- 
ing to the tyranny of democracy. Before the future Heaven has 
drawn its veil : patience and hope remain for man, and by the 
cultivation of public and private virtues to prepare himself for the 
brighter destinies which may be in reserve for him. 

It hardly behoved us, however, to make any excuse for advert- 
ing to the political condition of Italy, for the subject is frequently 
forced upon us by the very poems which we are about to notice, 
whose authors were (what great poet is not ?) sincere patriots and » 
true lovers of their" national independence. The muse oT Bojardo 
breaks off, never again to resume, in the midst of the romantic 
tale of Brandiamante and Fiordespina, scared at the sight of the 
devastations committed by the troops of Charlgs VIII. of France, 
the prelude to those wars^of foreigners />f which Italy, to her 
misfortune, became the theatre, Mentre,” cries the patriotic 
bard — 

, ^^JVlentre cbe io canto, <0 Dio^edentore, 

Vedo ritalia tutta a fiamma e foco, 

Per quest! Galli cbe, con gran v^alore, 

Vengon per disertar non sp che l«co: 

Perd vi lascio in ques^ van^o ainore 
t)i Fiordespina ardente a poco a poco j 
Un* altra fiata, se mi fia coucesso, 

Racconterovvi il tutto*p^ espresso/’ « 

That time, however, never came, but the genius of his more 
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iilufttHoos contintiator has left iis ^without any reason to regret the 
Interruption of his poetic labours* 

' present beautiful ecfition of these poems has been prepared 
by a gentleman nam^d Panizzi, one of those Italians who have 
been obliged to fly their cpmtry for their political opinions, — 
a circumstance, by the way, as our readers must be well aware, 
'nc^ways conclusive in proof of the moral dignity of the exiled 
patriots’ souls. Anytus, we know, was ope of the men of the 
Fineus who delivered Athens from ^er Thirty Tyrants, and yet 
Any tus was afterwards one of the accusers of Socrates ! To this 
a case somewhat parallel will presently appear. In his own 
country, Mr. Panizzi was, as we are assured, utterly unknown as 
a man of letters ; here, through the patronage of the ex*chaa- 
cellor chiefly, be enjoys the barren honour of being Professor of 
Italian in the University of London, and the substantial situation 
of one of the under-librarians of the British Museum. He is 
also, we understand, engaged for a handsetne remuneration to 
catalogue the library of the Royal Society — two appointments 
which gave great offence to those narrow-minded persons who 
lliink that charity should begin at home, and that deserving Eng* 
lishmen of lettelre, who have families to support, and are able 
to write out the titles of books as well as a foreigner^ might 
have been found without any very anxious search. Re £is 
as it may, Mr. Panizzi, we believe, performs the duties of his 
office in a most efficient manner, and he is not ungrateful, but 
seems perfectly content with his lot, for while his * co-m?,tes and 
brothers in exile’ are sighing after the beautiful country they have 
lost, not a murmur or a sigh ever escapes Atm. 

Mr^Panizzi writes and speaks Englj^h ^ith facility, as is proved 
by the present work, though what motive but vanity could have 
induced him to employ it iivpreference to his beautiful mother- 
tongue we are unable to conceive ; for, surely, any one who is 
ctirious about the original text of the Orlando Innatnorato, must 
feel rather offended tlian otherwise at being presented with Eng* 
lish notes. This dexterity in writing our language has also 
tempted Mr. Panizzi to become a reviewer: and here it is that 
his character appears in a most unpleasant light, and hg becomes, 
as we have just hinted, a kind of literary Anytus. In conversa* 
tion and in writing he is ^he incessant, and, we may add virulent, 

« assailant of the literary reputaflem of^ his illustrious compatriot, 
Rossetti, w'hose Comment on Dante, that extraordinary monu- 
ment of erudition and sagacity, he would fain make the world 
believe to be a tissue of igdbrance and absurdity. Nay, should 
any friend of Mr.'Pamzzi’s even hint that he is disposed to regard 
Itosseui’s system as well founded, his own works, if he has pub- 
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lished any, will be made lo feel^tbe %frath of the learned libraiiaii^ 
But we leave the critic and tura to the essayist and amotator* 

. Mr. Panizzi, having utidemketi tne praiseworthy tiUk of ore* 
senting the public with a new edition of the two gml Italian^ 
poems of which Orlando is the heit), thought it advisabte to prefix 
an essay on Italian romantic poetry in general. In this oasliV hp 
develops bia ideas respecting the origin and nature of the fioiiona 
which we designate Middle Age roOiaiice^ and we will commeime 
with a few words on somp of the subjects which he there dts* 
cusses, 

Chivaliy> and its origin and character, naturally lead the way* 
As this IB a subject by no means exhausted, w^e expected to fim 
here some novelty* but we were disappointed. Mr. Panizai dlt» 
teously follows in the train of St. Palaye* of whose work, by thd 
way, he evinces not the slightest knowledge, and expresses no 
doubt whatever bf chivalry, with all its grades, course of educa» 
tion, discipline, &g«, having had a real bond jide existence, and 
having exerted its softening influences over the minds and cha* 
racters of our rugged forefathers. Now, of the truth of all this 
we have long entertained some very serious doubts ; and, as this 
is a true Debateable Land, on which we 6urn to encounter 
some adventurous knight,” we here cast down otir glove and 
challenge the defenders of chivalry to the combat. And, lot a 
gallant knip;fat, indeed, advances to the charge, and thus he makes 
his confession of faitli in his all-accomplished mistress, the chosen 
lady of his heart. 

** The Romish clergy,*^ says Sir Walter Scott, who have in all ages 
possessed the wisdom of ser^nts, if they sometimes have fallen short Of 
the simplicity of doves, saw^he advantage of convening this efnnporary^ 
zeal which animated the warriors of their creed against the invading in- 
fidels (in the time of the first Carlovingians) into a permanent nnion of 
principles, which should blend the ceremonies of religious worship with 
the military establishments of the ancient Goths^and Germans. The 
admission of the noble youth to the practice C{f arms was no longer a 
mere military ceremony, where the sword or javelin was delivered to 
him in presence of the prince or elders of his tribe ; it became a reli- 
gious rite, sanctified by the forms of the church, which he was in future 
to drfrndr^hr novice had to wagbh hS arms in a church or chapeh ^ 
at least on hallowed ground, the night before he received the honour of 
knighthood. He was made to aiiiime a white dress, in imitation of the 
neophytes of the church* Fast and ^fessiob were added to vigill, and 
the purification of the bath was imposed on the military acolyte, in 
imitation of the ipitiatoiy rite of Christianity, and he was attended by 
godfathers, who became security fcg bis performing his tnilitaiy vows^ as 
sponsors bad formerly appeared for him at baptisnf. In all points of 
ceremonial the investiture of chivaliy was brought to resemble, as p^xrjif 
as possible, the administration of the sacraments of the* church, 
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cemnony, itself was performed,^ whenr circumstances would permit^ in a 
4[]hurcb or catbedrali tbe weapons with which the young warrior 
was invested were previously messed by the priest. The oath of 
chivalry bound the knight to defend the rights of tbe holy church, to 

'^f^pect religions persons and institutions, and to obey the principles of 
tbe Gospel. aNay more, so intimate was the uniop between chivalry 
and religion supposed to be, that the several gradations of the former 
were^ seriously considered as parallel to those of the church, and the 
knight was supposed to resemble the bishop in rank, duties, and privileges. 
At what period this complete infusion ofcreligious ceremonial intp .atl 
order purely military first commenced, and when it became complete 
and perfect, would he a various but a difficult subject of investigation. 
Down to the reign of Charlemagne, and somewhat lower^ ih|M6vtsti- 
ture was of a nature purely civile but long before the tim'^ W"* the 
crusades it had assumed the religions character we have describ^.^*!^ 
Long, therefore, before the time of the crusades, chivwy had, 
from its embryo state in the forests of Germany, ripened into this 
luxuriant tree, diffusing its protecting shade over the noble and 
fair dames, the widow, the orphan, and the oppressed. The sons 
of every noble and knightly family were, in their twelfth year, 
transferred from the indulgence of their mother and the paternal 
home to the mansfoii of some baron or noble knight, sedulously 
chosen by the anxious parent as that which had the best re- 
putation for order and discipline.’^ The Page, as he was now 
called, learned modesty and obedience ; he was taught to ride 
and to use the bow, sword, and lance, his weapons being of 
course suited to his strength. He also went with his lordvto the 
chase, learned to blow all the notes of vtnerie on the born, to kill 
and cut up the game, to find his way (like a Huron or Catabaw) 
*^ by theuite^or.bjtethe moss, or the trees, or the manner in which 
they cast out their branches. If all failed, he was to go to rest on 
a couch of the withered leaves, or up in the branches of a tree. 
At home he waited on his lord at table, and carved the huge 
joints which were««erved up before the stalwart knighta and 
nobles of those heroic^ages. Meantime the gentle daipi^el,’^ 
also to give his attendance on those ** fair idols” yclepe^ 
ladies, and here he was to demean himself with respect, nay,' wKh 
adoration. Here too, he, of cottrse, not , unfrequentl^li^pk bis 
first les8QD9 in the art of love. 

* This blissful period beiog over, the page becomes an Ecuyer 
• r Esquire* He was nbw my lord’s gentleman, own man, valet, 
or bow else we designate it. Totally withdrawn from the service 
of die ladies, he only saw them on occasions of stated ceremony.” 
His j^n^ess was^ to dress Snd undress bis master, to train his 
groom also, and to keep his arms and armour 
in gddd epnditioh. He did the honours of the house to strangers; 
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he played at chess, draughts, tind other games ; he had to enliven 
the feast by his powers of conver^lMon; he was, nature had 
not denied the power, to be in poetry and music ; be was 

— but we remember Imlac’s description of what the pocH should ^ 
be, and the princ^ of Al^ssinia’s remark thereon. 

Having thus got the degrees of A. B. and A. M., our neopl^te 
proceeded to the LL. D., or ratter the D, D. of chivalry,* and 
became a Knight after the manner and form aforesaid. On the 
eve of battle, or after vietory, however, the ceremonies of the 
bath, night-watching, and so forth, were dispensed with,^ and the 
degree was conferred, as it were, by diploma^ and he was now the 
mate of princes. Here, then, we leave him, and proceed to 
argue a little with his ^Mionest chroniclers.” 

Where an institution is thus minutely traced out, (and we have 
not gone into a tithe of the details,) wematurally expect to find good 
and sufficient historic vouchers for every assertion. But, on ex- 
amining St. Palaye’s celebrated Memoires sur la Chevalerie, which 
is the text-book on the subject, — for Sir W. Scott, Mr. Mills, and 
the rest, have drawn nearly all their materials from it, — we are 
struck immediately by the total absence of historic references in 
his notes. If chivalry, in the form above described, was reduced 
to practice, according to him, in the eleventh century, according 
to Sir W. Scott long before that time, should we not expect to 
find abundant allusions to its rites and ceremonies in the writers 
of those times i How comes it then to pass that there is not a 
hint oT it in Geoffrey of Monmouth ? Why did the veracious Arch- 
bishop Turpin not transfer its usages back to the days of Charle- 
magne? If, as we are told over and over again, the crusades^ 
were an emanation of ehivalry, if knights vffent WlBr Holy 
Land to win fame, and thereby gain their ladies^ love, is it not 
passing strange that all the 'contemporary writers, whose works 
are to be found in the Gesta Dei per Francos, and who^ are pro- 
fuse enough of anecdotes and little incidents*and most minute in 
their descriptions, should be so utterly silent in this important 
subject? Why does Raoul of Caen, the biographer and panq- 
gyrisf of Tancred, that ^'mirror of^ knighthood,” rob his hero of 
the iirt^rtBt^ rt^hich would atta<!h to him if we knew of the cere- 
monies of his admission into the order, or how he*himself ad- 
mitted others into it, or of the fair dante^ whom, as a very^parfit 
gentle knight,” he must havn loved par amours'! If cbivalr^^ 
with its baths, its watching of arms by night in cathedral, church^' 
or hallowed ground, was then existing, it is hardly possible that 
the copious and minute FulJier of Chartres, the chaplain and 
companion of King Baldwin l.|, would not have left an 
of how some gallant esquire, after having watched his ariiniillie 
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pee&eSmg night in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, received 
mxt day, in the presence of Christian and Moslem, the accolade 
fttmt the royal band of Baldwin. But all the historians are abso- 
luteiy dumb on this importanl^subject, and we believe that Tasso 
was the first who linked together chivalry (tl)p chivalry we now 
apeak of) and the crusades. There is not a word about their 
previous good education and their vows in the speech of the pope 
at the council of Clermont, in which he notices the ill conduct 
of the weux chemliers of that golddh age of knighthood. St 
Bernard^ when contrasting the virtues of the Templars with the 
vkes of ^the secular knights, intimates no knowledge of each of 
these last having been placed by his parents when a child in the 
house of some baron or noble knight, ** which had best reputa- 
tion for good order and discipline.” Gaufride Vinisauf, in his 
minute itinerary of Richard Coeur de Lion to the Holy Land, 
sayath nought of this vaunted chivalry; and, if it was such a sacer- 
dotal kind of business, the knight being a sort of bishop in this 
eburcb militant of chivalry, how could Lion-heart reconcile it to 
his conscience, or how could the prelates who were present per- 
mit him, to conseosrate, as he did, the infidel son of Malek-el-Adel, 
the brother of Saladin P We fear our best authorities for the 
chivalry of the third crusade are the Talisman and Mme. Cottin’s 
MalekAdel. Another difficulty which struck us in reading the 
writers of those times is this : they speak of knights ( milUes ) in 
large numbers , such as 100,000 or so ; and where on earth were 
those houses of ** good order and discipline,” in which such multi- 
tudes could have received their early education? Indeed, to 
. Judge by their actions, most of them must have been of a very 
unfowa1fdl]p^dilp^ition, originally, or hkve been brought up very 
badly* 

OI the golden age of chividry, truth compels us to say that, as 
the poet sings of an jsqually ideal golden age, we must cry of this, 

■ ‘ " Vain wish ! 

Those days were never; airy dreams 
Sat for the picture, and the poet’s hand, 

Imparting substancoto an empty shade, 

Imposed a gay deUrium for a truth.*' 

We never can m^k qp( a century, or part of a century, in 
inlacli the sun of chivaliy shone bright and unclouded. In our 
eeuirdh after those happy times, we are like the heroes in eastern 
atui numeiy tales, who, in quest of some wonderful thing, aie sent 
by every person of whom they make inquiry. The 
still recedes as we pursue it ; eveiy one tells us it 
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<< Ask where’s the North ^at York ^is on the ; , 

In Scotland at the Orcedes s and itbere 

At Greenland} Zembla, or the liord knows where." . , , 

It is, in short, a kind of terrestrial paradise, or lotid 
no where to be fojfnd* 

Having shown the slender foundation on which the splendiil 
fabric rests, we wilt now briefly sfhte our own opinion of* the 
origin of this ideal state of chivalry. Spaqe will not permit us to 
adduce our strong reasons, n<id dogmatism were not seemly in 
such doubtful matters. 

We observe, on reading the aforesaid essays on chivalry, that 
the great, the sole autlsorities, we may say, are the prose romances 
of the 14th and 15th centuries, such as Lanedot du Lac, and 
Perceforest, and what is nearly the same, the work named 
VOrdre de Chevakrie. It will l>e ^difiicult, we apprehend, to 
point out any earlier work in which chivalry is presented in 
itf full form and lineaments. Our theory then is, that the 
authors of these and similar romances, most especially he of 
Perceforest, were the real inventors of chivalry. We cannot 
assent to St. Palaye and his followers, wiien they maintain 
that these writers only describe the manners by which they were 
surrounded, and are therefore equivalent to historic authorities 
for the manners of their times, for they expressly assert that they 
are giving the usages of distant ages, of times, as in the case of 
Perceforest, one of the characters in which is Alexander the Oreat, 
even anterior to the Christian era. The phrase, u cellui tempSf 
continually occurs, and it would certainly be very strange if a 
romance-writer of the present day, who were to lay his story ill, 
England some centuries ;%o, should describe ball? anSTplays ex- 
actly as they are now, and tell us that such was the usage of 
those times in language which would evidently give us to under- 
stand that the customs of those times differed^from our own ; yet 
such is what these writers must be supposed to have done, if we 
admit this principle. It is much more consonant to reason to 
suppose that they idealized what they saw atound,them, and ex« 
aUed it to an imaginary poiq^ of « perfection. Ihe virtues of 
courtesy*^ likrality, justicq, loyalty, generous devotiop to the fair 
sex, and piety to God, united with valour, though more rarely 
than we are apt to imagiuei must havet presented themselyes tp 
the view of the romance-writers; and, as we generally love to con^ 
template virtue, they indulged their fancy in conceiving and por^ 
traying a time when these v^tuesiwere the ornament of every 
knight. The religio-military brotherhoods of the Temple and 
Hospital probably suggested the idea of the parotM between 
knighthooa and the priesthood, and led to the fiction 6f chd 
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monies attending the dubbing of a knight in those ideal times 
which they portrayed; and tp^he tourneys which were so frequently 
before their eyes^ was given» in their fictions, a degree of pomp 
^ahd ceremonial far exceeding* what the reality presented. We 
have said that it is chiefly in the 14th and l<5th centuries that 
etiivalry is to be found, and it is our opinion that the attempts to 
introduce it, as described in rohiances, into real life, were made at 
the courts of England, France, and above all, at the splendid 
court of the Dukes of Burgundy, of the house of Valois. It was 
at these courts that the orders of the Garter ^ of the Etoile, and of 
the Toison dOr were instituted. The following passage of the 
historian of St. Denis, quoted by St. Palaye, is, we think, 
strongly confirmatory of our opinion. Having occasion to give 
a minute account of the inann^' in which Charles VI. of France, 
in 13S9« conferred knighthood on the King of Sicily and the 
Count of Maine, when he tells how the two princes came to 
watch their arms, the night before the ceremony, in a habit ^s 
modest as it was extraordinary, in compliance with the ancient 
regulations of chivalry, he adds, Cela sembla 6trange d beau- 
coup de gens, pance qu’il y en avoit fort peu qui squssent que 
c’^toit I’ancien ordre de pareille chcvalerie.*' Now, as this ancien 
ordre is to be found in the romances of that age, and no where 
else, we think we are warranted in suspecting that it is nothing 
but the creation of the authors of these romances. Sismondi, 
who appears to think nearly as we do on the subject, would carry 
this mode of reducing the fictions of the poets to practice a little 
higher. Speaking of Philip Augustus, he says,* ** He introduced, 
_jt3 far as he could, into his court and kingdom, the chivalrous in- 
stitutions '^icti (ie found in this poetise world; (the romances); 
it is thus he gave an historic existence to the twelve peers of King 
Arthur, knights of the Round Table, or to the twelve peers of 
Charlemagne, peers^of France. At the festival of Pentecost, in 
tlie year 1£09, he knighted his son Louis, then twenty-two years 
of age, and, in the plenary court which be held on that occasion, 
he imitated the splendour of the courts described by the authors 
of rom^t^es of chivalry. T|jis is strongly co ufirm ^ory of 
what we ha^p advaiieed above, anS the practice probab'ly"began 
with PhU^ Augustus, who^ certainly first made the twelve peers 
of Frs^ae; and Iqr whicbhis only authorities were the romances. 
It is ctiiious by the way, that chivalry should be under 

more dij^i^tions to Philip Augustus than to his rival, Richard 
Cceuf de X>k>4 arw in habit of regarding as the 

In fine, the truth probably is, th.at 
this practice of the fictions of romances began with 
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the 13th, and was continued tbrougk the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies ; and as it is in the romance ot Perceforest (a moist delight- 
ful one, by the way, it is) that the most ample details of the Chivalry 
of the olden time are to be found, ks author may perhaps justly 
claim to be regarded as its chief inventor. It may surprise some 
persons that we have said nothing of Petit Jehan de Saintr^ a* 
great authority. with the aforesaid essayists, but we regard it as a 
mere romance and no true history, and at best it would only be 
authority for those times when it was attempted to reduce chivalry 
to practice. * 

Our remarks on this subject have, wc find, run to greater 
length than we had anticipated; but we deem it necessary for the 
critic and reader of the Italian romantic poems to have just ideas 
on chivalry and its origin. • 

We know no more curious question of criticism than the origin 
of the two great cycles of romance of the middle ages, viz 
those of Arthur and the Round Table, and of Charlemagne and 
the Paladins. It is at the same time, we fear, one which we have 
not the means of ever answering in a manner perfectly satisfactory, 
and it wall probably long afford a field for sulftle combinations 
and ingenious theory. On this point, Mr. Panizzi advances some 
novel speculations, to some of which we yield our assent, others 
do not convince us. Thus on the great question, of which was the 
first, Mr. Panizzi ranges himself on the side of those who assign the 
priority^ to the romances of Arthur. He thus expresses himself.— 
If the original destination of poetry were in every nation of the 
world to celebrate the glorious actions of heroes, one of the provinces of 
England, possessing one of tlie most ancient language^e^|it8l)t^oqid < 
seem to have sarpasal^d all othev countries in the application of the art. 
All the chivalrous fictions since spread over Europe, appear to have had 
their birth in Wales. Du Caylus and Legrand have pretended, in a 
manner the most flippant and unfair, that all the romances of Arthur and 
his court were but imitations of the old French romances concerning 
Charlemagne. The very reverse is the fact, since the romances tieating 
of this emperor and of bis most renowned chiefs may be strongly sus- 
pected to be of British extraction. The songs in praise of Arthur belong 
to a veryjjgQ 2 flta period, and some of tbean, still in existence, bear indu- 
bitable marks of very high antiiflitty. When the Britons oveupied that 
part of France to which they gave their n^me, and which was subse- 
quently conquered by the Normans, (who sottling there, in turn^ave, 
their name to a portion of it), they unquestionably broujght with them 
their traditions and customs. So famous were their lays in Fiance, that 
the French trouvires were accustomed tp cite the British originals as 
vouchers for the, birth of their stories ; whilst some of them were trans- 
lated by Marie de France. A glances at these translations will show the 
lays to be of British origin ; and, were this of itself doubtful, tfae^ autho- 
ress of the translation honestly avows the fact: an avowal iVbich Mr. 
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imbts on dbbelieYing. Truly it most appear ^omewbat siogu** 
lir, V that the learned cntic protends to be better acquainted with the 
origin of these pbema than even the person by whom they were written* 
The practice of translating the l%ys ox Wales into modem languages was 
adopted by Cbauieer himself ^ and the system of narrating stories or jests 
rwas particularly well received in Normandy, wbei%, as is generally the 
casfr, the new siettlers made the fables of the original inhabitants, or 
avro)^9opsc, tlieir own. In Turpin’s book, and in Mangis’ romancct 
mention is made of a count of Nantes, pamed del, as being one of the 
heroes of Charlemagne 5 and by the romances of the Round Table we 
find him father of Iseulte am Blanches Mains^ Sir Tristram's wife. We 
have already seen that it was a Norman who sang the song of Orlando, 
and ip due time we shall have occasion to observe how intimately con- 
nected b the name of this hero with Wales and Little Brittany." — Essay ^ 
p.34— 37. 

It is here that we chiefly dissent from this writer. We must 
confess that we have very strong doubts respecting the Welsh 
origin of the romantic poetry of the middle ages. It is very un- 
fortunate that the Cymric, like the Celtic, scholars and antiquarians 
are of such easy faith and so enveloped in prejudice that their 
translations and flieir assertions are little to be depended on, and 
the critic who cannot read Welsh and judge for himself is safer 
without than with the aid of such fallacious guides. We certainly 
see DO reason to doubt, as some have done, of the existence of 
Arthur, for he is spoken of by Nennius and others much older 
than Geoffrey of Monmouth ; but we doubt very much if the 
Round Table and its Knights, the Sangraal and tlie perilous 
adventures to W’bich it gave rise, the loves of Tristram and Isotte, 

^ o( Lan ci^^o t Ginevra, are to be found anterior to the twelfth 
century, at least in any thing like a developed form. There is a 
vast deal of obscurity about the British History of the monk of 
Monmouth. William of Newburgh, we know, early accused him of 
having forged it ; no original was, we believe, ever exhibited; and 
as to the circumstanUal account of the original having been 
brought out of Brittany and so forth, we own it does not carry to 
our minds the conviction of demonstration. Let any one read the 
minute account given by the author of Percefores L of man- 
ner in which be came by that ancient story, and hewiirftee bow 
these matters can be mqpaged. At the same time, we do not 
taecttse Geoffrey of having actually invented his history, but we are 
disposeel to regard it as being a translation somewhat of the same 
kii^ dndi that of the Poems of Ossian the son of Fingal. As for 
the Bretpn lays translated by^Maris de France, we have read them 
careluSy, and we wilt add with much pleasure, and the result has 
beieu tfaat%e are stroiigty inclined to range ourselves on the side of 
Ritson, mid those who view as originab/and not 
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translations. We have not now space For going into ptrticulars^ 
but such is the general impression vmich tlie perusal of them 
made upon Us. As to the poetess’s honest avowal of their Breton 
origin, we think the following passage from Legrand, given in a 
note by Mr. Panizq^ quite satisfactory : 

** Marie de France dit de tradoire elle-m^me de Tan^is en frau^is 
DOS fabiiers et nos roraanciers Airtout emploient (cette expres- 
sion) tr^s frequemment, quand iis veulent traiter uu sujet de la table 
ronde. Rarement ils le comiftencent sans annonccr quails Tont tir6 
d*une biblioth^que d'Angleterre, ou des archives compiles sous le roi 
Artus. J^our quiconque connait rancienne roroanceric, ces formulas 
triviales nc signifient rien : il n’en est point dupe.'* 

The same writer thus gives the commencement of a fabliau 

as old as the Lais of Marie de France — 

• 

Bien de gens ne regardent les lays *que coiqme des fables. J’ai 
cependant mes garans pout toutes les aventures de ceux que j’ai faits. 
Biles ont cte ebantees en Bretagne et ailleurs. On en conserve k Carlion 
les oiiginaux, et e’est dans cette source autbentique que je Vais puiser 
encore celle que vous allez entendre.’* 

The fact would appear to be that the great success of the 
British History gave a sort of dignity and authenticity to the 
phrase translated fram the. British aripnalf and it was gladly laid 
hold of by the composers of lays and fabliaux ; but we fear all the 
originals spoken of are as ideal as the archives of Cailion. In 
short, these British bards seem to have been to the trouveres of 
France what Turpin was to the poets now under consideration, and 
Cid Hamete Benengeli and other Moors to the romance-writers 
of Spain — a sort of affidavit-men, ready to voucl^ fy any tMng* 
To conclude, Miv Pauizzi’s assertion that Chaucer trah^ted 
from the Welsh is totally erroneous ; the tale in question, that of 
the Frankelein» is takeu, as he should have known, apparently from 
the Decamerone and the lines . 

Thise olde gentii Bretons in his dayes 
Of diverse aventures maden layes, 

Rimeyed in hir firsle British tonge : 

Which layes with ly^ in^niments they songe. 

Or elles redden hem for hir plesance; 

And on of hem have I in remembrance 

Which I shal seyn with goW,wille as I can”— ^ 

only prove that the comic bard imitated the old cuatom ; they 
periiaps also show that he was acquainted with the Luis of Marie 
de France. • * . 

We are very far from assenting to the assertlfin of Caylus and 
Legrand, that the romances of Arthur and his court are imitations 
of the aU French romances of Charlemagne i but we can as Uttle 
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concede to Mr. Panizzi that the reverse was the case^ and that the 
romances of the Round Table were the original# • In fact, the two 
cycles seem to have come together into being; the works of 
Geoffrey of Mpnmouth and ef the pseudo-Turpin, appeared much 
about the sanie time, and, in the reign of Philip Augustus, Tristan 
de^Lionais, Lancelot du Lac, and others, on the one side, were com- 
posed, as we are told, by CreStien de Troyes and Rusticien de Pise, 
and those of Huon de Bordeaux, Les Quatre Filz-Aymon, &c., 
on the other side, by Huon de Villeii^uve and some other poets of 
that poetic age. They appear to have exercised some influence 
on each other, lending, as was always the case, names and circum- 
stances, but that was all. There was evidently at that period one 
of those outpourings of the poetic spirit, which take place from 
time to time in this world of^ours, and which our philosophy, do 
what it will, can never* adequately explain. The simple fact 
remains ; the producing cause is unknown. 

The difference between the romances of the Arthurian and 
Carolian cycles in poetic merit is very remarkable. If we except 
the beautiful Huon de Bordeaux, which, by the way, appears to 
have had a GertAan original, those of the latter, such as the Quatre 
Filz-Aymon, Les Enfauces d^Ogier, &c., are in general very dull 
and uninteresting, all about fighting and scarcely any thing else ; 
whereas those of the Knights of the Round Table are full of the 
most interesting and romantic adventures. It is of the prose 
romances, which are said to have been formed from ori|^inaIs in 
verse in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, that we are obliged 
lo speak ; but what we say of them must, d fortiori, be true of the 
rhymed Qri<^u£^|s if there were such. The poets of the two cycles 
were like two parties of miners, one'of which had the good for- 
tune to hit on a richer vein than the other. 

Great effects often spring from small causes. Who, in reading 
the dull “ Life of {Charles the Great and Roland/' which appeared 
in the eleventh or twelfth century, under the name of Turpin, 
archbishop of Rheims, would ever sec in it the well-head of the 
stream, which finally expanded into the noble Lago Maggiore of 
Italian romantic poetry? .Yet, such appears to ^be the case, 
though eA^en here scepticism might perhaps raise a qUbstion or 
two; for, if we except Ptjjci, the authors of the Italian poems seem 
. to have derived from itp little, save a few proper names, such as 
Harsilio, Agolante, Ferrail, &c., — and its influence on the French 
romances of the Paladins was apparently still less. It will not 
be fiee^tess to state what this history is. 

of Charles the Great and Roland, as it is called, 
rcktes briefly, an expedition of Charlemagne into Spain, in 
which he m^ide a conquest of the entire country. On his return 
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to France, an African king named Aigfolandus landed in Spain ; 
and speedily recovered all that the Sa|‘acens had lost. Charles 
soon re-entered thVpeninsuIa with a large army, headed by himself 
and by Milo de Aagleriis, the father of Roland: a bloody and in- 
decisive battle, in which Milo and * 40,000 Christians fell, was 
fought; after whiclf Charles returned to France, whither he was , 
soon followed by Aigolatidus at the li^ad of his army of Saracehs, 
Moors, Moabites, iEthiopians, Parthians, Africans, Persians; 
among whom were to be* observed Tarafinus or Texefiims, 
(Taxfin, i. e. Tashfiii?) king of the Arabs ; Brunabellus (Bru- 
nello?) king of Alexandria; Avitus of Bugia, Hospinellus of 
Algabria (Algarve) ; Fatinus of Barbary, Maimones (Mamoon) 
of Mecca, Ebrachim (Ibrahim) of Seville, Altumajor of Corduba, 
cum aliis multis. He came and laid siege to the city of Ageu and 
took it. Charles \vent disguised as his i)wn ambassador to Agen, 
and spied out the strength of the place, in which he imitated 
Alexander, who, according to the romantic history of him in both 
the East and the West, did the same more than once. He then 
went and collected an army, and came and besieged the city for 
six months, at the end of which time the Saracq^is left it secretly 
by night, and got away on the other side of the Garonne ; Aigo- 
landus went to Saintes (Santones), whither Charles followed him. 
A battle was fought in the meads between the castle of Taleburg 
and the city of Charante {Carantem), after which the Saracens 
retired into Saintes, which they left also in the night and returned 
to Spain. 

Charles now appeared a second time in Spain at the head of a 
great army, of wdiich we must name the principal leaders. These 
were Turpin/^ arch{)ishop of Rheims, who, as he tfeits UVliufffelf, 
absolved tlie Christians and slaughtered the Saracens ; lioland count 
of Mans {Cenamonensis) and lord of Blaye ( Blavii ) ; Oliverius 
count of Cevennes or Geneva (G€henensis) \ Eslulfus of Langres 
(Lingonensis), son of count Odo ; Arastagnus kffig of the Bretons ; 
Englerius duke of Aquitaine ; Salamon, the*comrade of Estulfus ; 
Baldwin, the uterine brother of Roland ; Aldebode king of Fries- 
land; Arnald of Borland; Naman duke of Bavaria; Ogmi/sdukeof 
Denrn^iYkJlSmia), Oel count of l?aufes; Constantine, the Roman 
prefect ; Rainaldus de A\ho Spiuo ; Ivonus; Samson duEeof Bur- 
gundy ; Ganalon, who afterwards prdvpd a traitor, &c., jScc. 
After a vain^attempt at converting Aigolandus, a battle is fought ' 
aind he is slain, A most formidable personage now appears on 
the scene. Ferracutus, a giant of tb^ race of Goliath, was come 
from the coast of Syria, with S0,000 Turks,^ sent by the Admi- 
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raldus of Babylon to makl; war on king Charles* He was now at 
tbe city of Nagera, whither Charles led his army. Ferracutus 
came forth, and demanded a single combat Ogier the Dane 
{Dacus) waa fent first, and tbe giant gently {suaviter) went u{> to 
bitn^ and pnt tfl g his arm Ibvingly about him^ carried him into 
, the city. Ramildus de Albo Spino (Rinaldd) was treated in the 
same way by him. He carried off Constantine and Oliver toge* 
ther. At last Roland engaged him : they fought all day; at night 
they made a truce; next day they fought again; the giant grew 
drowsy and asked a truce to take a sleep. It was courteously 
granted, and, on his waking. Roland explained to him the mysteries 
of the Christian faith. In the conversation, the silly giant lets 
out that he is only vulnerable in the navel, and when they return 
to foe fight Roland uses his knowledge and kills him. All Spain 
is again reduced, and the Jbook ends with the treason of Ganalon, 
the defeat at Roocesvalles. the death of Roland, foe punish- 
ment of the traitor, and finally the death of the emperor himself. 

The reader versed in Italian romance will easily see how little 
the Italian .poets were indebted to the archbishop of Rheims. 
Were it not for the names, as we have already hinted, one might 
almost doubt if Bojardo and Ariosto had ever read his work. If 
they did. it must have been in MS., for it was not printed till 1574. 
long after their great poems had appeared ; yet Bojardo at least 
would seem to have taken several names direct from it* May it 
not have been these lines of Dante that first led the Florentine. 
Pulci, to seek in it the battle of Roncesvalles ? t 

** Dopo la dolorosa lotta. quando 
Carlo Magno perd^ la santa gesta. 

• — Ti m e m Non sond si terribilmente Orlaqdo.’' 

Dante, it is highly probable from this, was acquainted with 
Turpin's book. 

We have already expressed our doubts of Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
work being a mer^ translation, and there can be no doubt that the 
Life of Charles and Koland was a forgery ; but it does not follow 
that either of them was the pure invention of its author. We have 
very good authority to prove thaUhere were popular ballads of both 
Arthur and Charlemagne in being long before either Wthese works 
was written, and these of a sufficiently romantic character to appear 
^to foe soberer sort sora^^at incredible. Thus Sigibert, a writer 
‘of tnc eleventh century, says, under the year 470, Mortuo igilur 
Uthrqfieiidrugon Rege, subiimatus ut in regno jilius eju$ Arturus^ 
c^jius rmmbiU$ actm eiiam j^ersonatU paj^uiorum, licet plura 
vidmniur* He here evidently means popular tales 
and fiatlads. That Charlemagne was the hero of song and lay. 
also, cannot well be disputed, though we agree with Mr. Michel 
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ill Ifaiokiiig that it was a song of Rcilo, and not of Roland* 
which Taillefer chanted to inspirit tfaejNonnan warriors* at the 
battle of Hastings. In these ballads* then* we view the germs of 
the two great cycles of romance which amused the leisure of our 
forefathers. May not something of tlie same kind^lnave occurred 
in the case of the war of Trc^? and may not the Homiric poems 
contain little more than the fictions qf older bards* orginaliy set 
forth in short lays and ballads? 

One of the most novel pqrtions of Mr. Panizzi’s essay is* bis 
inquiry respecting the Charles of romance and bis principal 
Paladins. 

If ever,” says be, there was a sovereign who, to a bold character 
united a strong and determined will, it was certainly Charlemagne ; and 
these qualities, which ere apparent in all his actions, are attributed to 
him by all historians^ In the romances; ou the contrary, he appears a 
foc^ish, treacherous prince* easily imposed on, and who* sensible of his 
own want of energy, suspects every one who dares to act manfully. He 
submits with the greatest honhommie to Gano, who has repeatedly be- 
trayed him, but who r^ains his favour by cringing and flattciy. He is 
not a dastard in battle, for the fame of his valour sounds too loudly to be 
denied ; but in his bouse, and among his family, he a€t$ like a coward* 
Now this character is remarkably well suited to eveiy Charles who suc- 
ceeded him. Distinguished, one and all, by the weakness and imbe- 
cility of their conduct, the praises of the monks were lavished upon them 
in proportion to their worthlessness.” 

We have here Mr. PanizziV theory respecting the Charles of 
romance : the language certainly appears to us rather too strong ; 
for the Charles of Bojardo and Ariosto is, to our apprehension, 
very far from being a contejnptible personage, Iii. f pneh^jo,. 
mance, as in Huon* de Bordeaux* Le Quatre Filz-Aymon, and 
Ogier le Dannoys, he undoubtedly makes a much less dignified 
appearance than in the Italian epics; and, perhaps, this may give 
some foundation for Mr. Panizzi^s hypothesis, »which is* that all 
the Charleses of the Carlovingian line, that * 18 , Charles Martel, 
the Great* the Bald* the Fat, and the Simple, and the events of 
their reigns, have, in popular tradition and the lays of minstrels* 
been mingled^nd fused together, ^nd» the product has been the 
Charles oF romance, who is, therefore, great and little, strong and 
weak, victorious and vanquished, Henpe he defeats, with great 
slaughter, the Saracens, who had invaded France — for so did 
Charles Martel; but his capital* Paris* is besieged by the Sara- 
cens, and it was in reality besieged in the reign of Charles the 
Bald by the Northmen, who, a$.Mr. Panizzi shows very satisfac- 
torily, were frequently confounded with, the Sateens, In like 
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manner, Mr. Panizzi firi|rls the name of Ganalon in a bishop 
named Wenilo^ who acte^ the part of a traitor to Charles the 
Bald ; and, as Lupus, Duke of Gascony, was concerned in the 
treacherous attack at Roncesvalles, he supposes that this arch- 
traitor of rorr^ce was formed, like Charlemagne, by composition. 
It is remarkable enough that, as it appears from a document of the 
time of Charles the Bald,., Lupus actually was hanged for his 
treachery by Charlemagne; and Gano, who, in Turpin, is torn 
to pieces by horses, is hanged in thoiMorgante Maggiore. Why 
Pulci thus chose to depart from his original, we cannot tell, nei- 
ther can we, perhaps, impute to him a knowledge of the real cir- 
cumstances of the case. In all probability, it is only an accidental 
coincidence, such as has lately been pointed out in the case of 
Macpherson, who, in his tale of Cartbon, when he departs from 
his Irish original, happ^s to agree witli its Persian parallel, of 
which he could not possibly have known anything. Why the ro- 
mance-writers make Gano duke of Maganza, Mayence, or Mentz, 
a place so far away from Gascony, is a question into which Mr. 
Panizzi does not enter, but it is one, we think, not undeserving of 
examination. ^ 

Our author institutes an inquiry as to who the three celebrated 
Paladins, Roland, Renaud, and Ogier, really were. In the 
work just alluded to, there is also some speculation on these mat- 
ters. We w'ill therefore set before our readers the result of the 
labours of both writers. Our first subject shall be the warrior of 
Denmark. • 

Mr. Panizzi shows very plainly that, in the time of Charlemagne, 
a French lord, named Oggerus, retired from the court of the 
eitfperor ; uuiJ^ ought refuge with Dosiderius^ or Didier, King of 
Lombardy ; and, in the prose romance of Ogier le Dannoys, the 
same thing is told of the hero, who is, therefore, to a certain ex- 
tent, a real historic personage. But then the question comes, 
why he was called the Dane ( Dannoys)^ an appellation which he 
must early have bad, for Turpin, as we have seen, styles him 
Duke of Denmark {Dacia). Mr. Panizzi says that, some said it 
was because he was a native of that country; others, because he 
comjuered it ; others, that be tS^d been a Saracen, and, on his con- 
version, bis former friends wrote to him, saying, Tu e$ damne, and, 
to jprove his sincerity, hd insisted on being called Ogier Damn6 at 
his baptism. The other writer adopts the first opinion, and en- 
deavours to explain it, and his theory certainly is novel if not con- 
vincing. In the songs of the poetic Edda of Scandinavia he 
l|Jhero named Helgi ftunditigsbana, befWeen whom and the 
I Qjf the prose romance he observes so many points of re- 
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semblance as to make it extremely pmbable that the two heroes 
are one and the same individual. , He jthus concludes bis exami- 
nation of the two stories.* 

Here^ then, we have parallels to all the circumstances of the Eddaic 
poems mentioned above, 'fhe Nonis (Fates) are at th^ birth of Helgi, 
the Fays at that of l)gier-, Sigrun was a Valkyria, Morgue, a Fay; 
Helgi was honoured by Odin, Ogier, by Arthur ; Helgi returned to this 
world, Ogier did the same. To this we^llay add, that Helgi came from 
Valhall on horseback, attended by a train of warriors ; and that Ogier 
came through the air from FaePie, on Ac steed Papillon (butter^ if) ^ ac- 
companied by Benoist. There arc martial exercises in Valhall ; and 
Ogier has to take the held in Avalloii against Capalus ; and finally, the 
Fay-ladins of Avallon are not unlike the Valkyrias of Valhall.’' 

The conclusion at which this writer arrives is, that the Nor- 
mans brought with them to France the legends of their mythic 
hero, Helgi, and that, to please them, be was incorporated in the 
Carolian cycle of romance, a matter the more easy to do since 
there was, as we have seen, a real person of nearly the same name. 
That Helgi might become Ogier is apparent to any one skilled 
in etymology. Oberoii, it is well known, is the German Elberich. 
Ogier himself is called, by the Spaniards, Urgcl* 

The writer just quoted seems disposed to extend his northern 
theory to Roland also. Mr. Panizzi, who, as we have already 
hinted, gives most absurdly into Welsh and Breton systems, 
appears to regard Roland as a Breton chieftain. Having noticed 
that Eginhart, in his life of Charlemagne, calls Roland (Rutlon- 
dus), wfto was slain at Roncesvalles, warden of the British march, 
and quoted, from D’Anville, the following passage: — 

Upper Brittany was a frontier country, opposite to ^ 

the land of the Britons, and* the famous Roland, flCpittfW'bf Char- 
lemagne, and Count of Angers, commanded there’* — he proceeds : 

The Britons paid a kind of tribute to the Franks, but seem to have 
governed themselves after their own fashion, and obeyed their own chiefs. 
They also appear to have kept aloof from their neiglTl^iirs, on whom they 
made frequent inroads during the reign of Charlemagne. Orlando was 
Marquess of Brava, a title which, in the olden time, signified warden of 
a border, or governor of a frontier country ; and Angers is situated near 
the bordq^s of43rittany. In the saifl^ tetritory there is ‘ Le Lion d ’An- 
gers,* a very chivalrous sound, as well as four or five small places called 
Brain, or Braye, from which, perhaps, BrQg)a. The Britons being tri- 
butory to Charlemagne, Roland may possibly have been one of dtheir« 
chieftains faithfully attached to him, and whom he may have entrusted 
with the government of that part of the country with which he (Orlando) 
was best acquainted, and where he had most adherents ; a course which 

* Keightley’s “ Tules and Popular Fictions, their resemblance and transmission ftom 
country to country,” p. 237. 
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was often pursued. Roland, or Rouland,'h proved to be a Welsh name, 
rolling or fyoeriolmmi^ig floods, and one Rooidand was no less 
a^l^rson than the father of Sir Tristram. The Britons, faithful to their 
country* named some of their new places of abode in France after other 
places and' persons originally ^ritish. lienee there is a Bangor in the 
island of Belle Jfe, and an islet in the bay of Douarnenez is called Ik de 
Tristan, both on the coast of Brittany. Nor was Koouland forgotten, 
since, on the north-eastern coast* of Brittany, between St. Bricnc and the 
mouth of the Trieu, there is a small place called Rohouland.” — 
pp. 103 — 105, t 

We have already expressed our want of faith in these Welsh 
origins: we must, further observe that the supposition of Armor- 
ica, or Brittany, having been colonized from this country, *after 
the same, manner that New England, for example, was, is an ex- 
tremely erroneous one. Armorica had always a Celtic population 
of its own, and the most wb are justined in asserting is, that a 
portion of the vanquished Celts of the West of Britain were re- 
ceived among their Armorican brethren : but it is not very likely 
that they could have exerted much influence in any way over the 
country. As to the argument from the similar names of places, 
w'e hold it to be pought. There is a Bangor, for instance, in Ire- 
land, as well as in Wales and Brittany ; the name is, probably, 
significant, and suits the natural characters of different places. 
The lie de Tristan, probably, was named after the romances of 
the Round Table got into vogue, just like the Brtche de Roland, 
in the Pyrenees, and so many other places. We think Mr, Pa- 
nizzi altogether mistaken in the origin of the Brava of the Italian 
poets, which he hints at. Turpin says he was Count of Blaye 
(Comes Blavii ) ; and, when we recollect that I and r are coni- 
^ mumble 4 e ttev i ythe real origin of Brava is apparent 

A different course is taken in the work to which we have 
already adverted. Having shown that there was a real person 
named Rotlandus, or Rutlaudus, in the time of Charlemagne, the 
author observes that, the celebrated Hrolf, or Rollo, to whom 
Charles the Bald ceiled Neustria, was the son of Rognavald, 
Yarl of the Orkneys ; and that from Rognavald was formed Ro- 
nald, a name still in use in the Hebrides. He thinks that Roland 
may have been formed from iT^ns w^ell as Ronald ^ that ballads 
have been*made in praise of him and his son ; and that the casual 
resemblance between hij tiame and that of one of Charleses nobles 
*bas "been the cause of the latter’s having attained to such cele- 
brity in the lays of the Trouveres who resorted to the courts of 
Norman monarebs. 

It is a common failing of umited minds to infer imitation where 
they lae rj^mblance; and, from this defect, as the following pas- 
sage proves, our author is not free. 
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The question as to JJajnte’s kiiowle^e of Greek ha* vmh 
a£itate<i« FelU ai\4 soo^e minor writeriT have eagerly 
Dante was well acquainted 'with Greek, and Diouisi has gqite ^ ^ 

tu assert that he taught it. Tiraboschiji and^ last not legst^ Fps^ 

colo, have denied this. To quote, as hdk been done, a pretended 
from Dante to Boso^e Rad'aelli in the affirmative, implies such a poor 
opinion of the reader s taste as to be unworthy of notice. It is ^rue 
that Dante pronounced the words Let^, tragedla, &c., very properly; it 
is true that he praises Homer, it is true that he knew the derivation of 
Flegetonte, yet his knowledge* of the pronunciation aud meanxug of a 
few Greek words does not imply that he knew Greek thoroughly. He 
may even have been acquainted with a translation of Hoiuer> fpf ^ 
version of the Odyssey, at least, was executed before that of Lepnzt€i» 
procurad by Boccaccio aud Fctrarca. In bis poem he docs not adqii| 
that any one went to hell or paradise, and returned, but iEneaf»> 

Paul, and bimself, (the knigbt who pc^ormed the journey by order pf 
Charles Martel is out of the question,) and consequently he excludes 
Ulysses. In the 28th canto of the Tnferno he relates the travels of thi^ 
gentleman, not according to the Odyssey but according to the account of 
Pliny and Solinus. There is, Ixowcver, an argument drawn from 
Homer’s Iliad on the one hand, and from Dante s Purgatory on the 
other, which has never been taken into consideration, and which, yet, 
almost induces a belief that on one occasion at least Danto knew the 
Iliad and imitated it. Still the question will be, whether the Iliad was 
translated before Daniels time or not* 

Any one eonversant with Homer will remember that fanciful and 
highly poetical passage of the Iliad, where theScamander addresses itself 
to the ^i;mois, threatening to drown Achilles with its waters and bpry 
him beneath its sands. According to Dante, Buonconte da MontefeltrO;, 
who was killed at the battle of Campaldino, but whose body was never 
found, was treated by the Archiano and Arno exactly in^e way^hat« 
the Scamauder and femois would have treated AchiHesT* The nvai^s 
Archiano and Arno were moved not by themselves but a devil, who was 
incensed by an agent’s carrying away Buonconte’s soul, on the pp^sassiop 
of which be had relied. As he could not get the soul, he was resolved to 
do his best with the body. How far this may tend to elucidate the 
question as to Dante’s knowledge of Greek, it 1$ not here the place to 
determine. Certain it is, that the coincidence nas not the air of being 
fortuitous, especially if we consider the admirable art with which Di^ntp 
always imitates but seldom or new copies; whence arises the diffi* 
culty of discovering the similarity between a passage in bis poem and 
any of the writers with whom he vies.” — Esjay, p. 153—155. 

• , ^ 

Parturiunt montes— nascitur ridiculua mus!** 

If Mr. Panizzi, who boasts such a familiarity with Dante, ha^ 
looked a little closer, \\e would have seen that the poor Arno was 
quite passive in the business, and his whole attempt at convicting. 
Dante of plagiarism fails. Tlie naivete with which. he speaks of ^ 

F C 
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the liifiiculty of catching D[^nte in the fact is somewhat amusing ; 
for, the truth is, Dante imitates only Virgil and the Bible, and 
these he copies ; he takes legends, &c. from Ovid and others, 
but it is not easy to trace imitation of them. Though Mr. 
Panizzi speaks thus familiarly of Homer and preek, we doubt if 
he has any great familiarity with this language. If he had, be 
sur^y would not give fiXo^-strahis love-conquered.'’ as the 
meaning of Filostrato; and, if acquainted with Greek literature, 
he would have seen that the original Of Pulci’s Margiitte, which 

f uzzles him so much, is probably the Margites of Homer. Mr. 

^anizzi has no right to complain of his defects being pointcd^out; 
no one is more ready than himself to show up others : thus poor 
Mr, Rodd could not mistranslate a passage of Turpin, without 
Mr, Panizzi going out of his way to expose him. Yet, as the 
following passage will prove, the critic himself dwells in a glass 
house. ** The great Paladin, Orlando, weeps over the fiite of 
France, and of Charlemagne, and of Christianity; which, like all 
other human things, he supposes one day will fall.” In a note he 
gives the passage of Pulci to which he alludes : 

t 

Tutte cose mortal vanno ad un segno ; 

Mentre Tuna sormonta e I’altra cade ; 

Cosi fia forse di cristiaiiitade.” — 

Morg, Mag. xxxvi. 41. 

and adds, the Courier Frau fats has lately been tried in France 
and acquitted, for having supposed exactly the same thing.” 
Now we think differently. What the Courier and Mr. Panizzi 
^meaij^is plain^ough, but we wager, and we appeal to any one 
acq^uainted wltlTthe Italian language and of soond judgment, that 
it was Christendom and not Christianity that was in the mind of 
the pious Paladin. 

Enough of findir^ fault; we haste to a more pleasing task — 
that of view ing Mr. Panizzi as the zealous and not unsuccessful 
vindicator of the fara#of a poet too long neglected. We must 
previously mention that the Essay contains a very good analysis 
of the Teseide of Boccaccio^ th^ Morganie of Pujei, and the 
Ma 7 nbriano of BeWo, commonly called II Cieco di Ferrara. 

Never, we believe, has ftoet been w’orse treated by posterity than 
Mattao Maria Bojardo,*the author of the Orlando Iiinamorato. 
In fact, the prevailing opinion seems to have long been that he 
was no poet at all, but how stands the real case ? Simply, that he 
w^as the most graceful, tender, and elegant poet (Poliziano ex- 
cepted) that Italy ^produced from the lime of Peliarca to that of 
Ariosto, ^ These qualities, certainly, do not appear to any great 
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extent in his great poeni^ but that is jbciimps not difficult to ac- 
count for. The * 

Plus sentiraento fiicilis quam carmine dives’* 

of Merlinus Cocc(yiis is true ofhini*in the Innamorato, but in the 
year 14,99 a volunife appeared at Reggio^ intituled, Sonettie Can* 
zoni del Poeta Clarissimo Matthe Maria Boiardo Cote di Scan* 
diano, which affords indubitable proof of the truth of what we 
have stated. As justice istsure to be done to every one, sooner 
or later, Venturi published at Modena, in 1820 , fifty-four out of 
about a hundred and eighty lyrical pieces contained in the ori- 
gina? edition, and here people to their surprise discovered that 
JBojardo had the qualities which w'e have assigned to him above* 
Mr. Panizzi has, we believe, some idea of reprinting all his lyri- 
cal poetry in this country, and wc hope he will not change his 
mind, but give to a British press the full merit of having vindi- 
cated the fame of a poet whose name will not soon be forgotten. 

We will set before our readers, to enable them to judge for 
themselves, two of Bojardo’s sonnets, which Mr. Panizzi gives, 
with several others, from Venturi. They are ript, perhaps, those 
which we might be disposed to select as the very best, were we 
free to act; but we happen to be favoured with translations of 
these two from the elegant pen of a highly accomplished young 
lady, and gallantry prohibits our choice of any others. The fol- 
lowing was written on the occasion of the lady whom he loved 
presenhng him with a purse wrought by her own fair hands:— 

Grazioso inio dono, e caro pegno, 

Che sel da quella man gentile ordito, 

Qual sola pud saAav quel die lia ferito, 

£ alia erraiite mia vita dar sostegno ; 

“ Dono amoroso, sopra gli altri degno, 

Distinto in tante parti e colorito, 

Pcrche non c con teco il spirito unito,* 

Che gii\ ti fabbrico con tanto inge^o ? 

'' Perchc non ^ la man Icggiadra teco ? 

Fercbe teco non sono or quei desirl 
• Che si te ban fatto di tieltacTe adorno ? 

Sempre nella mia vita sarai meco, 

Avrai sempre da me mille sospn’V 
Mille bad la notte, e mille il gioruo.” 

** Beautiful gift, and deareA pledge of [ove, 

Woven by that fair hand, whose gentle aid. 

Alone can heal the wound itself hath made. 

And to my wandering life a sure guide prove ! 
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' “ O ilearest gift^kll others far above, 

Curiously wrought in many-coloured shade. 

Ah ! why' with thee has not the spirit stayed^ 

That with such tastefyl skill to form thee strove ? 

“ Why have I not that lovely hand w\^h thee ? 

Why have I not with thee each fond desire 
That did such passings beauty to thee give ? 

Through life thou ever shall remain with me, 

A thousand tender sighs thou s^ialt inspire, 

A thousand kisses day ixid night receive.*’ 

Perhaps,” says Mr. PaiU2zi/‘ never were the sentiments which 
such a present was likely to awaken, more truly and warmly ex- 
pressed than in this sonnet.” 

The following was writjen when parting with his mistress for 
some time : — 

lo vidi quel bel viso impallidire 
Per la crudel partita, come suole 
Da sera o da niattino avvanti il Sole 
La lu^ un niivoletto ricoprire. 

Vidi il color di rose ri venire ^ 

Di bianchi gigli e pallide viole, 

E vidi (e quel vedcr mi giova e duole) 

Cristallo e perle da quegli ocebi uscire. 

" Dole! parole c dolcc lacrimare, 

Che dolceraentc m’addolcitc il core, 

E di dolcezza il fate lamentare ; 

** Con voi piangendo sospirava Amore, 
suave die nel ram men tare 
Non mi par doglia ancor il mio dolore.” 


I saw that lovely cheek grow wan and pale 
At our sad patting, as at times a cloud, 

Stealing the iiSdrn or evening Sun to shroud. 

Casts o'er his glorrous light an envious veil. 

** I saw the rose’s orieint colour fail. 

Yielding to lilies Wan its empire proud, 

And saw, with joy^elate, by sorrow bowed. 

How from those dsyes the peaiis end ciystal fell. 

“ O precious wonlsl and, O sweet tears ! that steep 
In pleasing sadness my devoted heart, 

And make it with its xeiy bliss to weep. 

“ ^ve with you weeing sighed, and did impart 
Such sweelfie^ to you, that my sorrow deep 
To memory comes devoid of sorrow^ dart.’^ 
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We will make one more extractJof which we will oflFer m 
translation. It must convince every one that Bojardo was po8» 
sessed of beauty of imagination and melody of verse, and that the 
celebrated Quadrio is not far astray when he calls his lyrical 
pieces un modejio di delicatezza e di grazia.” It occurs in a 
Canzone, in which in a scries of comparisons he describes the 
beauty of his mistress. * 

Come in la nof^c liquids e serena 
Vien la Stella crAmore innante il giomo 
Di raggi d’oro e di splendor si plena, 

Clie Torizzonte c di sua luce adorno ) 

Ed clla a tergo mena 

L’altre stelle minore 

Che a lei d'intorno intorno 

Cedon parte del cielo e fangli onore ^ 

Indi rorando splendido liquore 
Da Tumida sua ebioma^ onde si bagna 
La verde erbetta e il colorito fiore, 

Fa rugiadosa tutta la cumpagna } 

Cosi costei de i’altrc il pregio acquista 
Perch^ Amor Taccompagna * 

£ fa sparir ogni altra bella vista.” 

The bard of Scandiano also wrote Italian eclogues, in w^hich 
he employed the verso sdrncciolo before Saimazaro, who is gene- 
rally supposed to have been the first who used it in entire poems. 
He hds, moreover, left Latin eclogues, which Tiraboschi justly 
styles mol to eleganti.” He translated Herodotus’s History, 
the Cyropajdia of Xenophon, and Apuleius’s Golden Ass. Altq^ 
getlier, we may see, that his literary merits are i!(5l iP6w, anoTThat 
he deserves a higher station than has yet been allotted to him on 
the Italian Parnassus. 

Bojardo’s lyrical poetry being so soft and mellifluous as the 
preceding extracts show it to be, whence comes it, it may be 
asked, that the versification of his great poem is so rugged and 
negligent? The truth of this charge we are not disposed to 
admit to the full extent, but jjjge ^ill not now argue the case. 
At all events, wc believe the familiarity and negligence of the 
verse of the Innamorato to have been matter of choice. The 
Regina Ancroja, the Buovo (fAntona,*tb& Spagna, and the/)ther 
romantic poems which were written before his time, are all in a 
low, vulgar, and familiar style; and Bojardo, probably, like 
Pulci, deemed that poems of this bind, which were designed for 
recitation rather than for the study, should nol ^im at epk pomp 
and dignity. That tlie Innamorato was recited, Mr. Panizzi 
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made very probable ; indee|il, we think it is proved sufficiently by 
the opening lines: — 

** Signori e Cavalier^ cbe v* ad unate 
Per odir cose (klettose e nuove, 

State attenti, quieti, cd ascoltate ^ 

La bella istoria chc il luio canto muove/’ 

None but a mind of high poetic power could have conceived 
the plan of the Orlando Innamorato. 'Jlic romances of the Round 
Table, as we have observed above, are very far superior to those 
of the Paladins. Bojardo saw in what their superiority lay; he, 
at the same time, knew that Charlemagne and his peerage had an 
interest for Italian minds, of which Arthur and his knights could 
hardly hope to possess themselves. He, therefore, boldly con- 
ceived the design of giving to the former what he knew to be the 
great charm of the latter, luimcly, Lovk ; and he had even the 
hardihood to subject to this passion Orlando, who had been 
hitherto regarded as almost a saint, knowing that his love would 
excite an interest far beyond that of any inferior personage. How 
well he succeeded needs not to be told : the riches of invention 
which he has so IJvishly poured forth in his poem arc hardly to 
be equalled; and, had he lived to bring it to a conclusion, the 
Muse of Ariosto must have sought some other theme, and she 
might possibly not have mounted to such a height of glory. Far, 
very far, however, be from us the desire to disparage Ariosto, one 
of the most delightful poets that ever existed ; all we mpan to 
say is, that in luxuriance of invention we apprehend he was 
interior to Bojardo, and we doubt if he could of himself have 
fortjjgd so n^jtJj^and extensive a plan ps that which he took up 
and so admirably continued. Perhaps, where grace and elegance 
are given in so high a degree as they were to Ariosto, nature is 
more frugal of the faculty of invention. 

The splendour of Ariosto’s versification made the negligent 
lines of Bojardo, abounding as they did in Loinhardisms, ap- 
pear to tremendous disadvantage. In those days the Italians 
had learned to regard the style as every thing in a literary work: if 

** '' tbc*styTc was excellent. 

The verse they humbly took upon consent.** 

Even. Lucretius was thwglit lightly of because he bad not all 
the polish of Virgil and Horace, Poor Bojardo was, therefore, 
to gratify ears polite,” re-made by the celebrated Francesco 
Beriii, and by another person* named Dominichi, and the effect 
has been, that the original poem has not been printed since the 
year 1544, and that the belief has been transmitted from critic to 
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critic that it is not readable. Mr. Panjzzi has thought differently, 
and so do wc ; and he has, with immense labour^ formed, by a 
collation of seven different editions, as pure a text of the poem as 
the strict laws of criticism pcrmitteck* We must let him speak 
for himself on this subject. 

" I admit,” says he, “ the elegance many parts of the rifadmcHto, 
but I contend that, if we may tolerate in an original poem a want 
of correctness, we have a right to be more rigorous when we are to 
judge of a work which has no Maim to invention. The indiscriminate 
praises lavished upon Berni’s work have rendered people afraid of exa- 
mining it with an unbiassed and critical eye ; whilst the outcry against 
Bojardo’s incorrect and unpolished diction and versification, has created 
a kind of traditional belief that the lines of this great poet are not worth 
reading. 1 am proud of being the first to offer the original Orlando 
Innamorato in a legible form to the lovers ot Italian literature, and I shall 
leave the question of its merits in comparison with Berni s rifacimento to 
all candid and competent judges, who will often be compelled to admit 
that the lines of the old bard are superior to those of the author upon 
whom the splendid reputation of having rendered the perusal of the poem 
tolerable has been conferred. Even readers who are prejudiced against 
or unacquainted with Bojardo will confess that it it) unjust to bestow 
the encomiums due to this great poet on a writer whose name is now 
prefixed to a work of which he did not invent any portion. I have felt 
indignant at the title-pages of the Orlando Innamorato by Berni omitting 
the name of him by whom the poem was composed. Without Bend, the 
Orlando Innamorato will be read and enjoyed 5 without Bojardo, not even 
the namt of the poem remains.” 

That the verse of the Tuscan Berni is more polished than that 
of the Lombard Bojardo we readily concede ; but surely this i$^ 
not a reason for depriving the latter of his fame. ^Siouthey some- 
where complains of the tendency to the ludicrous of the Italian 
romantic poets: jiow one of the merits of Bojardo is that he is 
more free from this tendency than any otliej; of them, and that 
almost every thing of the kind in the re-made poem is the property 
of Berni. We must confess that it was with surprise, as well as 
pleasure, we discovered this when w^e read the original poem for 
the first time in the present edition ; and to us, the genuine verses 
of Bojardo, with all their negligence and all their ruggedness, but 
at the same time, with all their sweetnes.^ (of which Berni was not 
capable), are far more pleasing than the Tuscan strains which, 
have occupied their place. Drydcn, a loftier poet than Berni, 
has modernized the Knight's Tale, of Chaucer ; nothing can be 
finer^ nothing more harmonious or more spirited than the lines of 


* Mr. Faiiizzi, we believe, had to transcribe the whole poem, so.extremely iticor^ 
rect were all the editions. 
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this mighty mas^ter of rhyi^de : yet what person of true taste and 
poetic feeling would not rather read the ruder strains of the ori- 
ginal poet ! If die Faerie Queen were re-made, we are cer- 
tain it would find a very limited number of readers ; and now that 
the genuine Orlando Innamorato is placed bpfore us, we expect 
that in future it will be read by the genuine lovers of poetry in 
preference to the rifacimenio, with whicli ordinary readers may 
continue to content themselves* 

The pmsent edition of the entire pbem (for the Innamorato and 
the Furioso are but one poem), will, we trust, ere long take its 
place in every Italian library in this country. It has every thing 
to recommend it— *a most correct text, many valuable notes and 
disquisitions, beautiful print and paper. To any library it will 
be an ornament, — ^no Italian library can be complete without it. 


Art. III. — 1. Risumt prtliminaire de Fouvrage ayant pmr 
titre, Theorie des Volcans, par Le Compte A. De Bylandt 
Palstercamp. « Seconde 4ditioii. Paris. 1834. 

2, Description des Terrains Volcaniques de la France centrale * . 

Par M. Am6d6e Burnt. Avec dix planches. Paris. 1833. 
When we see a work written professedly for our benefit, we feel 
a sort of delicacy in expressing our opinion of its merits or de- 
merits. Should we find fault, wc must appear to be extremely 
ungrateful to one who gives us so much of his time and thoughts 
solely for our good 5 and, should wc altogether praise it, it seems 
our self-love to run aftvay with our justice. The 
first work which now comes under our notice is the second edition 
of a pamphlet of seventy-eight pages ; and perhaps, as a mere 
" avant-propos” or aper^u’^of a larger work, ought merely to 
be announced to the public. However, as this avant-propos 
(whicli we are very much inclined to translate feeler) lays before 
us the plan of three projected volumes, opens to us the motives 
and labours of the author, and sums up his new theory, wc feel 
bound to remark on it at soihe Tcnglh. 

In the first place, the Count expresses his conviction of the 
obligation under which all lie to benefit our fellow-creatures, 
•and^ives us reason to suppose, that, having run about the w'orld 
for tliirtv years, first to amuse himself and enlarge his ideas, he 
has at length arrived at the maturity of wisdom and love, and 
now otters us tho results ol’ his experience from pure philan- 
thropy. He sets alt criticism at defiance by professing a perfect 
ibffinerence towards it \ he declares that be has not one spaik of 
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vanity, and ieaves Hteraiy glory to tlijs ieaniod. He ca^idly in^ 
forma us, that, after havi\]g classed volcanic eruptions into eight 
distinct parts, and entered explicitly into every minute detail coo^ 
corning them, we ought to be very much obliged to him ; and he 
flatters himself tha^ his birth and rank in the world will protect 
him from the suspicion that he has any other motive than that of 
being useful to his fellow-men* * * 

Having faithfully followed the prescription given by Circe to 
Ulysses, when lie left Itli^a, in order to be initiated into the 
sacred mysteries, (and a copy of wiiich will not, we believe, be 
necessary to our readers) the Count believes that his writings 
are destined to make truth triumph over error; but he is by no 
means sanguine that this triumph will be accorded immediately, 
because every man who opens a new career in science is rejected 
at first, and perhaps, like Huygens, Repler, Descartes, Newton 
(especially), and Galileo, years may elapse before justice will be 
done him ; no matter, received or not received, the Count has 
done his duty et cela lui suffit/' 

We are not however of the volcanic traveller’s opinion ; for 
although, in former ages, when just emerging, at»it were, from the 
chaos of science and literature, a sublime truth had to work its 
establishment through long years of doubt and discredit — although 
men who made discoveries which have rendered them immortal 
were imprisoned as madmen (witness Salomon de Cans, in the 
time of Cardinal Richelieu, who discovered the power of steam)— * 
yet we’ think that now we are even too ready to adopt new 
theories and speculations, too apt to be sanguine in our expecta- 
tions of their success, and that in no science whatever do we tmd,. 
new systems and new pririciples so eagerly adopTe^r as iu Geo- 
logy. It would be well for us, and rid us of a multitude of in- 
cumbrances, did every one follow tiic advice we heard given by 
the greatest geologist in the world to an ardent young traveller 
just about to explore unknown regions : Report facts exactly 
as you see them, and do not send us any theories or speculations 
of your oM’n/' 

Now let us follow' our amiable apthor in his travels. Having 
shahen off the dust of the schools, places which Nature hates, 
because she has been so ill-treated in^tliem, the Count starts to 
interrogate this Nature, as a son does cherished mother, gr as^ 
the Neophytes interrogated Plato or Pythagoras. He finds Iter 
always good, amialjle, and graceful, even in die midst of her 
troubles, and unceasingly occupied in repairing the damages she 
cannot avK>id ; or in other words, we sup.pose, like a good house- 
wife, darning her stockings. He follow's her from the summits 
(df mountains into the entrails of the earth, and approach^ M- 
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mense laboratory, in the hope that some spark from this formidable 
furnace would set light to his feeble torch, and dissipate the thick 
darkness into which he had been plunged by the study of scientN 
lie books. As a rew^ard foi^his constancy. Nature accompanies 
him to Mexico, and thence to Asia Minor,,, without ever being 
tired of teaching his young ideas how to shoot, and he compre- 
hends her as well as his ideas will let him. He then sums up 
the powders of nature and life, and in this instance condescends to 
follow the established opinions of some of our greatest philoso- 
phers, though we strongly suspect that he has never read the sub- 
lime article headed Nature, written by the Baron Cuvier for the 
“ Dictionnairc des Sciences naturelles.’’ But surely Count 
dc By land t advances too much, when he states, that till now 
(we presume he means his own labours) the volcanic part of 
Geology has been eiitirdy narrowed within the limits of the 
substances which compose it; the works of Baron von Humboldt, 
M. Von Buch, Mr. Lyell, Mr. Murchison/ &c., are ample refu- 
tations on this head ; and indeed to the former the Count allow's 
some merit, and takes him as a guide to the gulf of Mexico, and 
M. de SaussureHo the Alps — always, be it understood, in the 
quality of ushers to Nature. It would, however, appear, that he 
soon starts without a guide at all, for he says, that be traced his 
own route, and determined, as in fact every one ought, to see, to 
compare, to analyse, and to bring everything to a common centre, 
before he reasoned upon what he saw. It is thus that he be- 
lieved himself able to trace a geometrical plan of the inferior of 
the volcanic part of the earth, which geometrical reduction of 
^phenomena occupied him during the last twelve years of his re- 
searches. The Count then applied lo preceding writers to see 
what they thought of the same phenomena, or if they knew any- 
thing of them; if they agreed with the facts as he apprehended 
them, he strengtheited bis judgment with their arguments, but if 
not, he rejected and combated their positions, i, e. he was deter- 
mined to have his own way in spite of them. 

At length, we flattered ourselves we were fairly started in the 
route of our traveller's operations : he walks on, with the rules of 
physics and chymistry before him, he challenges the impartial 
reader to judge if he ha% demonstrated the figure which nature 
presented to him, and, in order to go from little to great, and 
from known to unknown, he begins by the examination of cold 
mountains (montagnes froides.) He attributes the elevation of 
mountains to four causes, which are sometimes isolated and some- 
times united. The first is, the eruption of central fire, ignited at 
th^ first period of the development of matter, — secondly, to the 
sinking down of the mineral crust, after it had been extended 
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to Uie utmost point of elasticity^ by ,the central fire in all its 
power— thirdly to the falling down of a part of the layers in 
deep caverns^ produced by a vertical pressure of water, and 
which explains the frequent obliquity of strata, sometimes even 
in a contradictory^ sense to the rest of the mountain — and 
fourthly, to the heaving up of the outer crust by interior pres- 
sure, directed towards the extremity ‘bf those rays of tlie globe 
where the diminution of the force of the central fire had left it 
only the power of lifting up the points which oppose the least 
resistance. To the last the Count attributes the vertical direction 
of rocks and strata, which may be remarked in several mountains 
— here, he adds, mon ouvrage developpera mes idees,” and we 
hope it will. 

Would not any one have supposed that we had now become 
involved in the maze of reasoning, so elaborately set before us by 
Count de Bylandt, and will not our readers be as surprised as 
ourselves on being obliged to return to the Count individually, and, 
in contradiction to his general plan, go with him from great to 
little, and from known to unknown? We offer the passage which 
caused our astonishment in the Count’s own words ; — 

Commc Tetude etait ma passion dorainante, et qne je n'en depen- 
dais pas, je pouvais lui donncr tout mon terns. II n est pas toujours 
facile aux savans dc profession de faire de longs et peniblcs voyages de 
plusieurs annees consccutives ; leurs occupations, unies a d’autres circon- 
stances personiielles,” (we suppose he means their purses) ne leur per- 
mettent 3e venir examiner le terrain qu’en courant, qu’a jours comptes, 
ct quelque grande que soit leur penetration. Ton saitque Taigle qui plane 
au haut des airs ne peut apercevoir et distinguer qu’un seul point ii la 
fois.” . • 

But it is time for us to be serious, and see what the Count 
asserts independent of himself; for, be it remarked, he finds it 
extremely difficult to quit this darling theme, and it has puzzled 
us not a little also to divest his theory of classical allusions and 
similes, which by no means add to the perspicuity of scientific 
observations. 

As far as we can judge from avant-propos, the Count’s 
theory (for he insists upon it that we are not to call it a system,) 
is as follows that there are two great^ central volcanic fires or 
furnaces, where fire and water dispute Ithe empire of the glo^je,” ^ 
the one situated under the island of Celebes, the other under the 
island of St. Christopher in the West Indies ; from each of these 
issues a communicating and principal, channel, through which the 
volcanic fluid is propelled from west to east *^ccording to the 
rotatory motion of flie earth. From this great channel branch off 
a number of smaller channels, and on these are placed knots of 
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wlc^nie matter, M^hich again propel it further^ and thus ck>ver 
Ibe earth a» far north a» 80^, and 65° south, like a net- work. The 
force which propels this fluid he considers to be spirab and the 
influence which guides it noyrth and south magnetic. As long as 
it continues within the earth it obe^s this influence, but when 
actuallj^ ou the surface it obeys the sun. These channels, or per-* 
ha^s more properly speaking, this one great channel, does not 
pass in a straight line through the centre of the earth, but makes 
an angle of five degrees 5 which ang^e or arc may be observed in 
all volcanic phenomena, vertical or horizontal. Stationing hioH 
self at the great western furnace, the Count divided a quarter of a 
circle into ten equal pails, and found that the branches of volca- 
nic fire corresponded with each of these radii. The great chan- 
nel leading from the western furnace to the eastern M. de Bylandt 
traces in this manner; skirting from St. Christopher, it crosses 
Hayti, stretches along the Atlantic to the Azores and to Portu-^ 
gal ; thence, finding an invulnerable obstacle in the primitive 
foundations of the African continent, it goes through the Straits of 
(Gibraltar, up the Mediterranean, and, passing by the Grecian 
Archipelago, Asm Minor, Arabia, and the Indian peninsulas, ends 
in the great eastern centre, and thus tolerably corresponds with the 
ecliptic. On, or near, this great canal arc situated several of the 
above-mentioned knots of volcanic matter, among which he places 
one under the kingdom of Valencia, where the Count again takes 
his quarter of a circle, divided into ten radii, one of w'hich passes 
into the department of CaiUal, another to the Puy-de-^Dcnue, gcc. 
8 cc. Our limits do not allow us to follow the Count through all his 
^adii, and we will therefore touch lightly on his opinion of the 
g?85t convulsftn which opened the* Mediterranean Sea, tare 
America from the other continents, and caused the multitude of 
little islands w^hich we observe in the neighbourhood of both these 
portions of the globe : he founds this opinion not only on the 
course of his great channel of volcanic fire, but on the similarity 
of the traces found of the primitive inhabitants of America to all 
that we know concerning the ancient Egyptians. 

With respect to the spiral ^force, of which we have before 
spoken# he says, that, having, on his return from his travels, pe* 
rused the works of Messrs. Faraday, Barlow, Arago, Ampere, &c. 
on this subject, he was atfuck with the coincidence of their results 
’witf bis own, though he had obtained his by a different method 5 
that is, be reached the same summit of the angle by means of the 
attraction of the molecules ^hich compose fluids, excited by the 
magnetic fluid, and strengthened by spiral force. After exposing 
his oumner of working hk experiments, he calk upon these great 
to bear witness to the value of his discovery on the contra- 
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dictory xnovetpents of the needk« ’ Standing close by ibo crater of 
a mountain in active operation^ be constantly observed tbat» in 
proportion as the electric Quid rises* the needle decliues, but never 
further than a right angle* and vice ^f^rsd, and that, placed to the 
east of the crater^ the north pole bad the ascendancy ; and if to 
the west of the volcbnic moudt,, the south pole would predomW 
Date. The spiral movement he conceives to be the most pow^<» 
fill of nature’s conductors; without it no great results could take 
place, and it perfectly accords with the unity perceptible in all the 
designs of nature. He treats of fluids in the following manner^ 
The first development of matter has been caused by the separation 
of tbiee elementary, imponderable, and indivisible fluids, ~first 
the universal ethereal fluid, which envelops all creation; — 
secondly, caloric, which be views as the principle of divisibility 
and of the formation of composite bodies ; and which, in conse- 
quence of this principle, are almost all combustible. This fluid 
he also thinks is the great principle of life. Tliirdly, light, which 
he considers as the principle of organization, and consequently also 
of life. Besides these, he finds two auxiliary composite fluids, 
both of which are equal in power to the others,; these are the 
electric fluid, the inseparable compauiou of light, and to which he 
attributes motion; and the magnetic fluid, closely linked with alt 
other fluids, to which it serves as a regulator. From the action 
and rc«action of these fluids springs universal life ; and to them 
may be added yet another fluid, caused by the union of all the 
others ; this is the igneous, primitive fluid, which embraces all 
nature, without being the cause of it ; as it seems to be the pecu-< 
liar property of primitive matter to be incombustible. All vol«^ 
canic operations the Count regards as the results of 7t comhinati6fff^ 
of the first five fluids, in which the magnetic greatly preponderates, 
but the whole of which are subject to solar influence. Hence it 
follows, that volcanic fluids must obey the course of the sun at 
the surface of the globe, though within it tliey are drawn along by 
the rotation of the earth. They form a circumference parallel to 
the ecliptic, but which the equator divides into two unequal parts, 
the southern being the smaller, and the two great central furnaces 
being nearly equidistant from the' equinoctial points, which he 
calls answering to them* 

The currents of the sea the Count etifirely attributes to the 
volcanic fluids, and he gives them sn inverse movement to that^of 
fluids over which they are placed. We should be glad to hear 
how he would explain the change which t«^kes place on the west*^ 
ern coasts of Africa during the barmattaus, or winds which blow 
froip the desert of JSaharaf In pne hour the course of tlieae 
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currents will be entirely reversed^ and continue so ias long as the 
desert winds blow towards the sea. T9 the same cause does the 
Count attribute the trade winds» asaeHing« that till now they have 
been ascribed to chance. suspect that' he has yet something 
to read before he is an couraut with modern science, from which 
the word chance is wholly expunged, and which has already given 
us very satisfactory reasons for the constancy of these great 
friends to the navigator. We extract a part of this passage. 

Les vents done, tant regulicrs qu'i^reguliers, ne peuvent naitre que 
du concours et de Tinfluence des cinq duides elementaires, et comme 
j ai <i6ja fait remarquer, que e'est dans les canaux, et dans les c6ne$ 
volcaniques que ces iluides se concentrent le plus, je donne dans mon 
ouvrage les preuves de ce que les vents, soil periodiques, soit permanens, 
nc regnent que dans les r%ions volcaniques.'’ 

Volcanic dre itself the Count believes to be purely material. 
Its principles are filtration and fermentation, springing from the 
pressure of the upper strata. Where fermentation exists there 
must be heat, and the commencement of ignition. Fermentation 
is augmented by the effect of the gases and the water which 
results from it;«»it is also augmented in proportion as the heat 
penetrates more deeply into the inferior strata, where the sub* 
stances are more compact, and consequently yield a greater 
abundance of matter, which contributes to the fire. All these 
parts are decomposed, combined, and penetrate the mineral crust, 
and form first little veins, which are increased by the fusible sub- 
stances they meet with in their passage, and circulate in the 
manner of rivulets, which, by a gradual accumulation, form rivers 
^.and precipitate themselves into the sea. According to this, the 
1e?Istenc€ of vTilcanoes is a necessary evil, in order to facilitate the 
discharge of so much combustible matter. A part certainly goes 
towards that warmth which is required by vegetation ; but if the 
surplus had not any means of discharging itself, it would con- 
sume the whole planet, and consequently without volcanoes the 
vvorld could not exist. The sea Count de Bylandt considers to be 
an indispensable agent, and without it no volcanic eruption could 
take place. The action of this sea-water on the volcanic matter, 
therefore, is one of the immedliate causes of eruption, by increas- 
ing fermentation ; the second accelerating cause is the mouth of 
^ thq volcano, by which a column of atmospheric air is precipitated 
within, and the contact of which with the inflammable gases re- 
doubles the force of dilatation. At every respiration of the vol- 
cano ^aftesfa column is a}isorbed, and the action commences 
afr^bC he detonations are also to be attributed to two causes ; 
^ of ^bich is heat, which, separating the masses with 
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violence, hurls them against other masses, which are j^ually in 
the act of bursting, ancTiM^IlK^es the n^ost frightful noise* The 
other cause is the stiperit^ndance <pf hydrogen, the sudden , ex- 
pansion and condensation of which make the column of air vibrate, 
and these effects, ‘'added to the electric shocks, produce those 
rapid detonations which succeed each other with so much rapidity. 
Lava can only flow', and not be thrown out ; for its compactness, 
its specific gravity, and th^ consequent adherence of its parts, 
hold it in a solid body;, and, as the expansive property of the 
fire ceases at the mouth of the volcano, the lava is left to its own 
weight, which drags it along, while the aeriform gases, in their 
rapid ascension, take with them the stones and lighter substances. 
As far as the base ,of the cone, lava flows with perfect regularity, 
as it is then subject to the inclination if t.he axis of the volcano, 
but this is lost at the foot of the cone, whence it flows irregularly, 
shaping its course according to the surface of the ground. 

It is impossible to stop a current of lava; but, according to 
our author, it is easy to turn its course, by a projecting angle of 
not less than 45 degrees. On meeting this angle, more or less 
large^ according to circumstances, the lava separates itself into 
two streams, and leaves a space in the middle, free from its de- 
structive effects. This experiment was repeated frequently with 
success during two eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. The direction 
of the lava has nothing whatever to do with the atmospheric wind ; 
because^ in the first place, the heat and continual bursts of fire, 
which proceed from the mouth of an active volcano, dilate the 
air to such a degree that it would repel the most violent tempest ; 
and, in the second, atmospheric movements are, as it we4t^ 
paralyzed during an eruption— but it is the volcano itself which 
sends forth the most terrible wind ; it is from its entrails that the 
rarefied air of its deep caverns, uniting with that which is con- 
tained ill the column of water, and that sucked in at every respi- 
ration, is dilated to infinity, and is capable of carrying the cinders 
from Vesuvius even to Constantinople and Syria, which actually 
happened in the eruptions of the years 79» 472, and 1779. 

The proportions which volcanbe^ bear to the force they re- 
quire in order to send forth their contents, and which corre- 
sponds exactly with double the height of ^the cone, the impossi- 
bility of primitive mountains ever^ becoming volcanic, the division * 
of the volcanic cone into triangles, and the bearing which Ihis 
measurement above the level of the surrounding earth has upon 
the depth of the fire, the oblique axis of the interior of the cone, 
the centrifugal force which sends out the matter by means of 
spiral projection, &c., are ably set forth, though we hope that 
more arrangement and method exists in the work itself. An 
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ilpplicatjon of the theory to the volcanoes of Sicily and Italy is 
also very interesting, mid several promised maps will tend much 
to further elucidation. 

Should the Count prove wfiat be says, and fulfil the promises he 
makes in his avanUpropos, he will open a wide field for the 
geologist, and at all events it is hardly possible for an observing 
person to travel for thirty years, and watch a great many erup-^ 
tions, and examine a great many volcanoes, without exhibiting 
important and highly interesting facts ; but we do hope that the 
three forthcoming volumes will not be so puzzling to the reader 
as the avant-propos has been to the reviewer, We can face con- 
ceit; We can even divest a subject of the incumbrances of irre- 
levant matter ; but want of order and method presents difiiculties 
scarcely to be overcome. 

The work of M. Amed^ Burat is of a very diiferent character; 
it is a plain, careful, matter-of-fact statement of observations 
made by himself in the interior of France. It formed part of a 
more extensive undertaking, which, owing to various circum- 
stances, especially ** the new direction given to geology by Messrs. 
Von Buell and £lie de Beaumont,^’ has been suppressed. The 
portion now published is confined to an account of the formations 
of Cantal, the Velay chain of mountains, the Haut Yivarais, and 
the Coyrons, and gives particulars which it seems have hitherto 
escaped the notice of geologists. The volcanic formation of 
central France, says M. Burat, forms an exception to the^general 
situation of volcanoes, which are for the most part placed along 
the sea-coast, and their age, being posterior to that of the last 
"'“'tHiitiary deposits, does not allow of the intervention of sea-water 
among the causes of eruption. To establish* this agency of salt 
water as an invariable law, is, the author thinks, incompatible 
with the present state of modern science, which leans much more 
to the dynamic theory. 

The centre of southern France is occupied by a vast primitive 
plain of irregular form, every where surrounded by secondary 
formations. But, in the eastern part of this plain, volcanic fire 
has found an issue, and chamgbd its surface by an aggregation of 
enormous masses, and by local heavings or disturbances which 
accoinpnnied the successive emission of volcanic matter, during 
♦tbefthree volcanic periods, termed by geologists tracbytic, basaltic, 
an#|avic. 

country has as yet so much contributed to a correct know- 
*«•’ ]||^ge of extinct volcanoes ak this portion of the European conti- 
nent; it has set aside the systems of the German school, and it 
affords an admirable specimen for the study of those phenomena 
which arise from the heavings of the soil. M. Burat throw's a 
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rapid glance over the whole of this district^ and then takes the 
trachjtic formation separately under consideration, and df vvhich 
the groups of Cantal and the Monts 'Dor6s constitute the best 
example. The author afterwards p/pceeds to the basaltic period, 
and leads us through . Auvergne, and the Vclay and Vivarais 
chains. In treating of the lavic period be conducts us through 
the Chaine des Puys. He minut'My details the iniiieralogical 
part of these formations, and to those who have not studied the 
spot thoroughly his labour^ will form a valuable help ; while, to 
those who have, they will present a table of reference. It appears 
to us to be a solid treatise on a certain portion of volcanic 
geology, and is written without display or pretension, evidently 
keeping in view the advancement of science rather than that of 
the author. 


Art. Vf .^Wanderungen dutch Sicilien uud die Lemnte. (Wan- 
derings through Sicily and the Levant.) Vol. I. 12mo* — Berlin : 

1834. ,, * 

We have long since avowed our liking for German travellers, 
with their jovial love of good eating and drinking, their philoso- 
phico-poetical enthusiasm, and that extreme subjectivity seem- 
ingly inherent in the German temperament, which colours every 
scene, , whether graphic or dramatic, with the peculiar tone of the 
feelings and theories of the observer. Nor do we now recant this 
our profession of faith, although we honestly confess that, in the 
tenor of the volume before us, there is a something less to oamt 

taste, a something-^ literally a je ne sais quoi^ for in very truth 

we know not whether to call it nltra-mbjectivity ^ or an objectivity 
growing out of subjectivity. We submit this difficult question to 
the judgment of the reader, and hasten to furnish him with the 
means of forming an opinion. 

The anonymous German traveller, whose wanderings we arc 
about to review, appears to be the accepted lover — wc trust, the 
affianced bridegroom — of a certain Annunriata, to whom he dedi- 
cates his book in a tender elegy, — We mean a tender German 
poem, in the classicahelegiac metre ; which elegiac metre, soit dit 
en passant^ is the only ancient metre tfiat ever fully satisfice ous 
ear in any modern language. But not only is the book dedicated 
to the beloved Annunziata, it is, from beginning to end, addressed 
to her; being, in fact, a series of letters in the, form of a journal. 


• For the' philosophical Germnn use of the words sut^eciivity and ottjccfimjft see 
F. Q, K. Vol. Xl.> p. $23. 
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Now^ assuredly no. mode of book-making could be more propi- 
tious to subjective views than this of addressing every remark to a 
person who cares more for the writer than for what he sees, more 
for his sentiments than for his»observations or opinions. Perhaps 
this very circumstance might put the author upon his guard, for 
never before have we seen German travels so objective^ unless, 
indeed, we except one point\vhich we are about to censure, and 
which might arise, perhaps, from his forgetting, whilst writing to 
la dame de ses pensees, everything sav€ herself and her portion, if 
not rather her want, of knowledge; for we find in this journal a 
very superfluous quantity of ancient and middle-age history ; 
nearly as much information about 'Syracuse (the old, not the new,) 
and Agrigentuni as about Palermo and Messina, more about our 
school acquaintance, Gelo and Hiero, Agathocles and either 
Dionysius — than 'about thtg King Francis I. of the two Sicilies, 
or his father, the late, or his son, the present. King Ferdinand. 

The book, nevertheless, is not a bad, nay, it is a good book ; 
and of that, too, we will now enable the reader to judge for him- 
self, first observing that, although the book be new, these Wan- 
derings having b^en ^pmmunicated to the world only last year, 
they were undertaken in 1 822, and that any political animadver- 
sions which they may induce must therefore be referred to that 
period; at least as far as the present volume, containing only 
the Wanderings in Sicily and Malta, is concerned. To how re- 
cent an epoch they may have been prolonged in the Levant, we 
have no present grounds for even conjecturing, the elegiacf dedi- 
cation being dated simply Naples, without any A, D. 

^O ur Wanderer landed at Palermo, in May, 1822, and, after a 
very short rcsiSence there, proceeded westward upon liis tour 
round Sicily, diversifying the circuit by a few trips inwards, when 
attracted by any inland sights. He visited Trapani, Marsala — 
where he drank Mr. Woodhouse’s Marsala wine upon the very 
spot of its growth and manufacture, and takes the opportunity of 
infpi^rning us that, in London, this said Marsala wine is held to 
be the first of white wines, having quite superseded poor old- 
fashioned Madeira — meaning;^ perhaps, Cape Madeira. But to 
proceed with the tour. Our Wanderer next visited Mazzara, 
Girgenti, Syracuse, Catania, the crater of Mount £tnk, and Mes- 
sina~we mention only the principal places — thence he crossed 
file Paro, or straits, to Reggio, admiring, by the way, the beauti- 
ful atmtispheric architecture of the Fata Morgana, looked at Ca- 
and braved the classic ^terrors of Scylla and Charybdis on 
feturn to Messfna* ^ He then made ,a maritime trip to the Li- 
pari Islands, and the tb^Hiature but active volcano of Stromboli — 
contemptible after Mbugibello ! — and again returned to Messina, 
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missing most of the northern coast of Sicily. At Messina he 
waited impatiently for‘a conveyance to Malta — for the deliberate 
German really seems to have caught die English mania for hurry- 
ing over a tour, as though the object were, not to see much, but 
to go far — and vat length bargained with a Sicilian sailor to take 
him back to Syracuse, whence the intercourse with the little Brkish 
island is more frequent. Thence he sailed, with another Sicilian 
mariner, experienced all manner of delays, disasters, and miseries 
— from the delays, provisions ran short — and, upon reaching 
Malta, saw the English packet-boat, for which he had been too 
iir patient to wait, quietly riding at anchor in the port. 

In Malta he spent nearly two months, much about the length 
of visit he had allotted to Sicily. But, this time, it was sorely 
indeed against the grain of his hurry ; for he had gone thither not 
to look at that remarkable island, but merely as the first stage to 
Egypt. On the fourth of September he at length sailed for 
Alexandria; and there, that is to say, at sea, he must, in our ima- 
gination, remain, until he shall think fit to publish his Levant 
Wanderings. 

That the record of such a journey affords much matter worth 
reading, it were superfluous to say, for the most enamoured and 
pedagogic of pedants could not traverse such places without see- 
ing and noting much worth telling. Our Wanderer, indeed, in 
addition to this, recollected, and perhaps, noted much that was 
not worth telling to any one but his pupil-mistress. This, how- 
ever, it is easy to skip, and, from the mass, we shall now endea- 
vour to select some information and some amusement. 

We begin with the Wanderer's approach to Palermo by 8ea;^“*^ 

“ After an easy four-days’ passage from Naples, towards noon, yes- 
terday, the beautiful Sikellan^ island rose upon us frpm the waves. 
Tlie mountain-ridge in the blue distance, with il^s innumerable points 
and jags, stood off' in bold relief from the sky, whilst its foot so lost 
itself in the whitish misty line of the sea, that the eye was bewildered 
as to where the water might end and the land begin. As the packet- 
boat slowly floated toward the coast, Monte Pellegrino and Capo 
Zaflerano, the two projecting points^h^^t .protect the port of Palermo, 
distinctly presented themselves. The captain hoped to run in before 
the land brbe^e,' which regularly occurs after sunset, should rise, but 
in vain. The sea grew rougher, and we had to pass another nighj on 
board. Meanwhile, we had been descried from shore, and, when it 
was quite dark, a boat, like a nutshell, came dancing towards us upon 
the white crests of the waves : it brought some Palermitans, who were 
impatient to fetch off their friends fronf Naples. This was, indeed, a 

^ The reader abould be aware that the Gerpaos of the present day infinitely prefer 
Greek to Roman names and orthography. 
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violation of the quarantine laws ; but the visiters seemed to be on inti- 
mate terms with our captain^ and were, moreover, queerly and com- 
pletely disguised, having white shirts or mantles drawn over their heads. 
The skiff lay under the lee of •the ship : the strong swell sometimes 
tossed it up almost to the level of our deck, sometimes seemed to sink 
it into unfathomable obscurity. When now, afte/ a couple of rapid, 
in3^terious questions, several large bundles and packages — ^the baggage 
of our fellow-voyagers — ^were thrown into the boat, and followed by a 
couple of mufHed-up, unrecognizable ^gures, the suspicion could 
not but arise that juggling was here carried on under the protection 
of the king’s own packet-boat. 

# « « * a « a 

** The city lies in a luxuriantly fertile plain, named by Sicilian 
writers, la tonca d'Oro (the Golden Conch), enclosed on three sides 
by high mountains ; to the north, opens the spacious bay, not indeed 
to compare with tlie Neapolitan in size or in ornamental islands, but 
strikingly bounded by Monte Pellegrino In Palermo pro- 

vision IS made for the reception of foreigners. The influence of the 
English, who long occupied the island, has, in this respect at least, 
acted beneficially, although, in others, the Sicilians had no cause par- 
ticularly to value their northern guests.” 

That the fairer half of the Sicilians by no means sympathized in 
any distaste that the ruder sex may have entertained towards their 
British allies, our Wanderer proves from the complexion of the 
then rising generation of the southern islanders ; an illustration 
which, according to the chilly notions of propriety entertained by 
us, sons of the north,* might have appeared less indecorc^us in a 
letter to a brother or a male friend, than in an epistle addressed to 
a ** beloved Annunziata/’ of whom the w’ritcr only calls himself 
"’“•Hthc friend.*^* But apropos of this .male Sicilian dislike of the 
English — we learn from our German traveller that it rested upon 
political as well as sentimental grounds. He informs us that the 
English g^^ramenb some* quarter of a,cen\ury ago, cherished a 
strong desire to aifiiex Sicily to Great Britain. Why this desire, 
supposing it to have ever been entertained, was abandoned, he 
has not thought it necessary to explain, but he frequently speaks 
of the English possession of Sicily, and of the restoration of the 
island to its legitimate Boufbdli kings. We almost suspect that 
our German regrets this said restoration, inasmuch as lie appears 
very duly to appreciate ^English comforts, and that it is only in 
* pieces where English troops had, during the English possession of 
the island, been long quartered, that he finds any approximation 
to such very un-Sicilian things. But we must return to Palermo. — 
city makes a cheerful impression upon the foreigner who 
strolls through it, or,.^ least along the principal street, named die 


* Are we more sons of the North than the less rigidly decorous Gortsans? 
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Cassaro, Where this street is cros^d, at right angles, by the Strada 
MacquedUi several fountains spout their waters into the air, upon a 
small octagonal piazsat or 'open space, not pnlike the Quattra !Pmtane 
(four fountains) at Rome, which have, perhaps, been here hnitated* 
On both sides of the street are shops, right above which play-bills are 
displayed* If you Sum to the right or to the left from these maiA 
streets, you get entangled in a labyrinth of narrow, crooked lanes apd 
alleys, from which, however, it is not difficult to escape, because you 
cannot long miss the one or the other of the two main streets. .... 
A couple of days ago, howevA, I was so completely bewildered, that 
1 knew not which way to turn, and, although I assuredly should, sooner 
or Ipter, have extricated myself, 1 preferred asking my way : 1 re- 
quested a stranger, who was passing by, to direct me to the Toledo ; 
this is the name of the main street at Naples, and is given by the royal- 
ists to the Cassaro. The man, who was doubtless a good Sicilian pa- 
triot, exclaimed, with fiery zeal, ‘ Nknie di Toledo^ Signore^ niente di 
Toledo! Hi dice Cassaro.* (No Toledo, S*ir, no Toledo ! It is called 
Cassaro.) And, as he spake, he made an expressive, but nearly inde- 
scribable, Sicilian gesture, as if shaving the beard from the throat with 
the back of the hand.^ He then, with ready obligingness, led me to a 
place whence I could not miss the line of the Cassaro.*’ 

It will not be irrelevant to this labyrinth of nafrow streets^ and 
to the apparent ill-will born by the insular to the continental 
Sicilians — the two Sicilies, it will be remembered, are divided 
into Sicily on this, and Sicily on that, side of the Faro — to give a 
detached scene of the revolution of 18^0, as related to our tra** 


veller by a newspaper-writer of the liberalist or movement party, 
who seems to have escaped with no other infliction than the tem- 
porary, though indefinitely so, suppression of his opposition jour- 
nal. But, as the main interest of this, particular scf ne turns upj^*. 
the quelling the pride of the Palermo tanners, we must begin 
with the narrator^s account of that, and of th^m an^ their corpo- 
ration : — 



“ The corporation ofTSmieFThad, time out mnhi^S^^oyed great 
privileges at Palermo, and, during the tutelage of Ferdinand VIL,* 
had achieved an independence so complete as to form them really into 
a state within the state. Their quarter, la Conciattoria (the Tannery), 
which comprehends the very narrow«st»and filthiest streets, they had 
so strengthened, that it had repulsed.many an attempt of the city gens* 
d'arnmr or police, and even, as the narrator averred, of the bravest 
Neapolitan troops. Their banner flaunted on their guildhall, and the 
first alarnr assembled the sturdy tanners around it. They were* as-* 


* We suppose this must be a mistake, for F^iaand 1V«, both because he ie tiie 
last king whose minority has subjected him to tutelage, and because there has been no 

Ferdinand Vll. of the two Sicilies: the present king, is Ferdinand V«, or, in revold- 
tionary parlance, II., Ferdinand IV. having become Ferdinand I. • 
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sess6d at a fixed sum by the government, which, for some years prior 
to 18^, had remained nnj^id, 

“ During the revolution, the tanners were always foremost When mur- 
der and pluiEider were going on.^ The insurrection broke out at Naples, 
oil the 1st of June, 18^0 ; and, on the 15th of July, the Spanish con- 
sfitution (which had been adopted by the Neapolitan insurgents), was 
prqplaimed at iPalerUio* Genejal Church, an Englishman, Who took 
away several tricolour cockades from thdir wearers,* %vas nearly torn 
in pieces by the populace : General Coglitore, who threw himself be- 
fore him, rescued him with great difficufty, thus enabling the detested 
foreigner to emh^rk for Naples.' His house and property were burnt 
by the popukfce* ‘ On the IGtb, General Naselli, commandant of Pa- 
lermo, and an Especial object of popular hatred, attempted to put down 
tlie disorder by forces but the tanners broke open the prisons, setting 
the prisoners at liberty : and now the rioters, one Gioachimo Vaglica, 
a monk of Mbnrede, at their head, possessed themselves of several 
cannon. Naseili ;aaw that he could make nO stand against them, and 
fled to Naples. The people, left to themselves, committed the most 
revolting atrocities. The prisons were filled with soldiers and police- 
men ; the offices of government were plundered ahd burnt ; the money 
found in the treasury was distributed amongst the people. An artil- 
lery smith, who, to^revenge his comrades, was spiking the guns, being 
detected, was beheaded ; his hands were cut off, and, with his head, 
nailed up in the different quarters of the town. And how the ready 
way of getting rid of a private enemy was, slily to slip a long nail or 
two into his pocket, and then to denounce him as a spiker of cannon, 
whereupon tne infuriated mob instantly fell upon the accused wretch 
and made an end of him. « 

“ The tanners now chose a Consul, Don Carlo Leone, who, under this 
title, for several weeks governed Palermo with absolute authority. The 
foince of Jaci, whom the people seized,, he sentenced to death, and the 
victTm was instantly shot. Vainly did the' aged Cardinal Gravina, and 
the Prince of Villafranca, strive to soothe the multitude^ the Prince’s 
palace was plunihr^ ahd burn^ G^ually the ipsurrectioh spread over 
the neighbopWnp'J^SIra was; open, and 30,000 

stand of arms dwrltidfed j but the peasantry unclerstood the use of the 
knife better than that of fire-arms. Civil %var , raged in the streets of 
Palermo, where the tanners and the populace fought with the civic 
guard ; 300 or 400 men were killed. 

“ At length General P^e iaaded at Milazzo with 4,000 men, and 
marched upon Palermo. The Prince of Paternd, a martyr to the gout, 
which confined him to bis couch, found means nevertheless to win the 
confidence of the people, atxl was authorized to negotiate with Pepe, to 
whom Paierrao surrendered by capitulation upon the 5th of October. 
This ppitulation the Neapolitan parliament refused to ratify, insisting 

* Wbat natural there he t>etwcen liberty and this combination of colours ? 

When the Engli$h coustitMHhn ofjthree balanced powers was the fashion^ we might have 
sem some analogy; but itpw that a House of Lords is held to he an obsolete absurdity 
'^penaque, in the kiiguage of young France— we can And none. 
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upon unconditional submission i when Pepe/ whose magtoanimity ^on 
this occasion is acknowledged even by the Sicilians, resign^; his omce, 
and returned to Naples. * He was succeeded by General Goletta, who 
distinguished himself by bis severityj, and filled the prisons with new 
victims ; but the tanners were beyond 1bii$ reach. They had asstsnned 
such a posture in the stronghold of their own quarter, which had become an 
asylum for all malefactors, that the Neapolitans durst attempt notbjhg 
against them. This lasted till May, 1 8121!^ Then the Austrians garrisoned 
Palermo j the tanners persevered in their contumacy, and their fellow- 
townsmen lemained in the higbfe^t state.of excitement. Wondering whether 
the quiet Germans would let this handful of refractories take their own 
course, or would formally lay siege to the Conciattoria* Tl»ey did nei- 
ther. Two hours after midnight the Austrian commander sent several 
brigades of Tyrolese and Bohemian riflemen to surround the Conciattoria* 
Other troops, guided by the gens-d'armes, penetrated through the narrow 
streets and passages to the guildhall, and took possession of it without 
difficulty. Here and there a single shot wks fired from the bouses ; but 
the tanners had now no rallying point, and were utterly unprepared for 
such unlooked-for vigorous measures in the middle of the night ; conse- 
quently, within a couple of hours, the Austrians were masters of every house 
in the Conciattoria, Abundance of arms and ammunition were found, 
and, in the guildhall, even cannon, but without carrijiges. The worthy 
corporation of tanners was now assembled once more, hut for the last 
time in the guildhall when it was notified to them that they must 
forthwith evacuate the Conciattoria, and establish themselves outside 
the town, but no where more than three in one place. Immediate obe- 
dience to this decree was iuforced, and the reform of this hitherto un- 
known region of the town followed. Numbers of crazy old houses were 
pulled down ; the streets were widened as much as might be, and mili- 
tary posts marked out. The majority of the houses remain to this day 
untenanted, and many are inhabited by gens-iTarmes and their families. 

Since this able and successful achievement, which"ha$ prodigioifft/ 
raised the Austrians in general estimation, the town has been at peace, 
hut the luckless tauners arc become the established objects of universal 
ridicule $ and any man who appears in the streets with^ead depressed anc)^ 
downcast eyes is at once set down for a tanner.*’ 

Before (quitting Palertho we must take a glance at the gardens 
of the Princess of B., partly on account of the mode of 
tbeir irrigation. This Princes^ J>y the by, has married a 
Hanoverian officer, who was with the English army in Sicily, 
and she has obtained his elevadon to princely rank ; another Ha* 
noveriat), a joint friend of the new*made Prince and of our Wan- 
derer, occupies the Princess’s Palermo villa. The Wanderer oi 
course wandered thither, and; after describing his reception, thus 
proceeds : — • ^ ^ 

Mv friend led me into the cooler garden, which he had bimself 
plantea. It was a pleasure to see how all has shot Up and thrives. 
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Slander twigs have io three years become respectable trees, that, with 
proper care, bear excellent fruit. You need but stick the smallest scion 
in the ground, leaves and blossoms burst forth, and presently it shades 
the ^astonished planter with its spreading branches. Vines vrreatbe them- 
selves in equal abundance on the^ north and south sides of the buildings, 
and the only diificulty is to repress their wild luxuriaiace. Acacia hedges, 
scarcely two years old, show stems as thick as my arm, and orange twigs 
of the same have formed an emh^^wered walk, planted here for the sake 
of the thick shade, not of the fruit. 

But not the least sti-iking thing in the garden is the small quantity 
of water by which all this is produced and supported. Palermo, like 
Rome, derives its supply of water from a system of pipes, that mostly 
branch off into thd separate houses — an arrangement ascribed to the 
Arabs ; — but for the gardens and plantations there are, in the southern 
hills, pond-like reservoirs, filled from the neighbouring springs, from 
which the water is from time to time drawn. The utmost strictness of 
regularity is observed in the allotment of the stream amongst the several 
estates : our friend D. is allowed the use of the water for the princely 
gardens only from six o'clock till nine every Saturday morning. At six 
o'clock a sluice at the upper end of the grounds k opened, and the ferti- 
lizing clemeut flows, in many a serpentine winding, over the whole 
domain for three hqjirs) during which the thirsty soil must imbibe enough 
to last it for a week. Precisely at nine o'clock a lower sluice is opened, 
and the water pours down on to the next neighbour's land. As a thousand 
little advantages are taken upon these occasions, it is evident that the 
estates nearest to the hills must be better supplied than those situated 
lower down ; the Princess's gardens are of the latter dass, and yet does 
every plant and vegetable luxuriate there, in an exuberance not to be 
described." 

Our Wanderer leaves Palermo in company with two friends, a 
6«.unt Cesarottiand a Dr. Longinus, by a French ser* 

vant and a guide ; all, the guide excepted, armed jusqu^aux dents, 
in preparation for being forthwith robbed and murdered, as the 
established concomitant of a Sicilian tour. No such disaster 
however befals them ; not even an alarm of the kind occurs ; and 
they . are further informed that the robbery and murder trade has 
been abandoned ; — why is tiot explained to us, if it was to the 
travellers. The abandonment, however, is not so comp]|pte — or if 
it was then had not long been so— as actually to insure the life 
and purse of all and eyery stray tourist ; for we have a sad story 
of a wortliy botanist. Professor Schweigger, from Kbnigsberg, 
being knocked on the head by his guide. But then this professor 
was, it seems, an imprudent, grumbling, abusive person, who, 
heedless ofjjpputhem antipathy to fatigue, dragged his weary, sleepy 
guide. up dowiuevery mountain he could find, even at noon- 
tide: aud it is held to be doubtful whether the tired and overheated 
assassin was instigated by sheer ill-humour, fear of being prose- 
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cuted for some petty pilfering, or a longing desire for the store of 
gold coins which he took from the dead man, and which betrayed 
him. — But, wliatever were his motive, he was hanged, and Pro* 
fessor Schweigger is, or then was, tlih last traveller who had been 
murdered. « 

Of all the places visited, and not merely skirred through, by 
our travellers, we think Girgenti (the,ancient Agrigentum) one of 
the most interesting, as aiso*one of the least generally known. To 
Girgenti then we will hasten, first however pausing a moment at 
the last stage, Sciacca, of which we are told : 

' ’ The kindly-looking little sea-port town lay before us upon a green 
hill in the loveliest sunshine. Such a profusion of the cactus we had 
never before seen. It not only forms the enclosure of the gardens and 
fields, but runs far along the town walls, where it so completely con- 
ceals them, that from a cjjistancc Sciacca •seems to be merely hedged 
round with cactus^ As there is no inn in the whole town, we sought 
the hospitality of a monastery.** 

The party were often obliged to do so, and were generally well 
received, and as well entertained as the means of the community 
allowed. > 

Cesarotti had letters of recommendation to all the priors in Sicily ; 
but in spite of these, our reception here was so ungracious that we 
resolved to embark at once in a speronara (a species of Sicilian small 
efaft), and sail tliat very evening for Girgenti, where the sailors promised 
that we should be by morning. ... At first all went well. The sailors 
rowed histily out of the harbour, singing merry songs as they pulled. 
The town upon its bill shone in the bright glow of evening, and was gra- 
dually lost amidst the rich green of the encircling mountains. ... By 
sunset we had reached the opan sea ; the land breeze fiUed our sails, ar.J 
the keel cut through the long swell with an agreeable undulation. We 
settled ourselves for sleep, but the restless activity of our tormentor- 
fiends (anglic^, vermin) made repose impossible, and we spent a wakeful 
night in the most inconvenient situation possible. 

It had not yet dawned when we were beside the molo or wharf of 
Girgenti ; but our sailors had said nothing of the quarantine regulations 
inforced all round the island. We were obliged to wait several hours, 
till the proper officer could be fetched from the town, which lay half a 
league off. The sun grew hotter, and^so*did our impatience. At length 
the eageily desired guardian of the public health appeared, riding on an 
ass j our Captain took two steps towards him, unfolded his papers, and 
read aloud that we came fmm Sciacca, an unsuspected place* llxre-* 
upon we were permitted to prender pratica^ the technical phrase for 
landing under quarantine regulations. 

* * ^ 

" The quarantine functionary, upon hearing that forestkri d? gran 
merito (meaning distinguished foreigners) were on board the spermarOi 
had brought several donkeys with him, upon whose backs we climbed the 
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steep ascent to Girgenti^ which lies 1^100 feet above the sea Tlie 

sun burnt hotter and hotter^ and on the summit of the hill arose a tempes- 
tuous wind> that drove all the dust of the unclean town upon us. The 
only inn in the place was full, ^ and we were sent to a remote private 
house. Here too we could not gain admittance, ai^d all we could at last 
obtain was a couple of miserable unfurnished rooms opposite to the inn. 
Actable and two or three chairs were a laborious acquisition, and a heap 
of straw was spread upon the floor, the substitute for beds. In short our 
entrance into Girgenti was in no wise agreeable, and clearly proved that 
little provision had been there made for the accommodation of forcsikn 
di gran merito. • , • The milk for our coffee was fresh milked from the 
goats that traverse the town at day-break in large droves. The goat- 
herd blows a small horn of a peculiar and fine tone, which impresses itself 
upon the soul, and interrupts the morning s sleep agreeably from its asso- 
ciation with the idea of breakfast. 

“For some days we could not visit the antique temples, for after so 
much fine weather we were now to experience the disfavour of the 
heavens. A tempestuous rain was almost incessant. The sea, which 
is seen from many parts of the town, showed no trace of its beautiful 
azure. Overhung with heavy clouds, it had assumed a thick grey 
colour, and looked really frightful. 

“ found some compensation in the acquaintance of a 

highly respected ecclesiastic, by name, Ciantro Panitteri, who is con- 
sidered as the Meemnas of Girgenti. Flo employs his considerable 
fortune chiefly upon works of art ; a merit which every day be- 
comes more imcommon in Sicily. Fie has had his fields near the town 
flug up, and his labours have been repaid by the discovery of several 
fine statues, which adorn his country-house : but tlic most valuable 
fruit of his researches is u splendid collection of vases, mostly of pre- 
eminent beauty.” 

’^We pass b;f the author’s raptures; now somewhat common- 
place, about the beauties of antique statues and vases ; but we 
must here observe that in the often rifled Sicily, Agrigcnlum 
seems to be the only ancient store-house of the treasures of sculp- 
ture where any thing really valuable is still to be found, coins and 
medals excepted. To return to the Girgenti Mecsenas, whose 
collection is second only to the Prince of Bisicari’s at Catania, 
meaning of course second in^Sicily. 

“ The walls of the room that contain these vases are suitably deco- 
rated with paintings after Grecian models, and the ceiling is covered with 
good fr€9C(xs, The artisUwho executed them, Politi, was formerly the 
mtimate friend of the vivacious Ciantro, and guided his love of the arts t 
he has not long since very judiciously arranged the position, at the ap- 
propria^, height, of a frieze dug up in Ciantro's garden. But the 
artist add his derioal patron Save now quarrelled violently. Politi 
would not tell us dpon what occasion ; but lamented that, in consequence, 
his ^satro ewieg (civic theatre), which can succeed only under the pro- 
tection of the liberal Ciantro, was closed, which prevented his giving a 
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representation, in which he and his two-daughters would have performed, 
in honour of the signori Ingle&i^ (English gentlemen). 

We were at first annoyed at being every where taken for tignori 
IngleUi but soon found that this is now merely a common name, equt- 
valent to travelling foreigners, so employed from the English being 
the most numerous ^avellers, and especially the first explorers of 
Sicily. Since the lucent Austrian occupation, a distinction begins to 
be made between /«g/cw and !rcdc«c^i(th(? proper Italian for Germans^, 
much to our advantage. The Austrians are feared on account of their 
military strictness, without being altogether hated ; they are even pre- 
ferred to the Neapolitan bloodsuckers. A new distinction now has 
to be made between Tedeschi and Germani (Austrians and Germains), 
whofii^ the people here take for distinct nations ; and as we aA 
called ourselves Germanic whilst we were seen to converse with 
Austrian officers, we were often asked if ,]the two languages were nJ 
distinct ? 

As to the teatro evoko^ as Girgenti, which contains but 12,000 
souls, cannot possibly support a public theatre, the active Politi, chiefly 
from his own means, has fitted up a private theatre, where he from 
time to time entertains the play-loving Girgentines with dramatic per- 
formances ; and as comedies only come upon his stage he calls his 

tlieatre the civic, or burgher, play-house Politi boasts of having 

been much applauded in his favourite parts in the Padre de Famislia 
and the ITomo del Hondo (Father of a Family and Man of the World), 
two plays of Goldoni’s, 

“ But Politi’s acting is a mere subsidiary talent. He is especially 
an architect, a painter, an engraver, and, a matter of course upon this 
classic ground, an antiquary. He has been occupied these two years 
in drawirib an old sarcophagus that stands in the cathedral, and ex- 
plaining the has reliefs from Euripides. This cathedral stands at the 
very highest point of the town ; we climbed thither in a fearful storm, 
but our trouble^ was, well repaid ; the has reliefs att wonderfully 
beautiful 

“ From the front of the cathedral you command the ancient and new 

town The new town, not a tenth of the former in sizd", appears 

to be built upon the site of the ancient citadel So soon as the 

rain ceased, we descended to the temples, and it was a pleasure to see 
the powerful and immediate action of the sun. In less than half an 
hour the hill side facing the sun was perfectly dry, whereupon the little 
grey lizards crept out of their hiding-p^aq^s, and chirped over the lofty 
stones.” 

The ruined temples in question seem to have been dedicated 
to—- ,, 

‘f Juno LiJcina, Concord, Hercules, Jupiter Olympius, Castor and 

Pollux, Vulcan South of this line towards the sea, are the Temple 

of iEsculaphis and the monument of Tlsero ; to thq north a chapel of 
Phalaris, (it may be presumed a fancy name), and the villa of Ciantro 
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Pfiiiitteri, no antique certainly, but a landmark visible from afar, and 
our usual resting place/' 

Of these temples how much is standing, how much fallen, (the 
Temple of Concord alone seems to be in tolerable preservation), 
we confess we care not greatly, at least in a book, and least of 
all in a review. Where the notice must be so brief and vague, it 
i^ the general eifect, in the landscape and upon the imagination, 
from the abundance and richness of ruins, (which here at Girgenti 
are surely great for a nook of Sicily) that interests us : and our 
Wanderer, evidently, an amateur artist, at least, seems in the 
frying passage partly to agree with us,^ , . 

iach of the preserved temples offers singly abundance of pictii* 

|ue aspects and views ^ hut I was fortunate enough to combine 
them all in one agreeable upon which occasion I had a hearty 

laugh at our good Politi. *^6 had lately completed, for a travelling 
Russian, whose name no Sicilian organs could pronounce, a drawing 
in which appeared the two chief temples, the tomb of Thero, the sea, 
the town of Girgenti, and Ciantro Panitteri's villa ; and he made such 
a mystery of the point from which this view was obtained that I was 
on fire to discover it. And this I effected, by bearing in mind his 
remark that one of the temples appeared only in part in the landscape. 

I went zealously to work, and the very next day laid my sketch 

before Politi. His amazement was both comic and tragic. He knew 
not whether to laugh or be angry ; and seemed to suspect me of deal- 
ing in the black art, since I had copied his drawing without having 
seen it, 

“ Upon my way home from the temple, towards evening, along a 
path winding through the richest verdure, I saw a party-coloured 
throng of figures coming towards me. It was a rustic wedding party, 
moving homewards with music and singing. . Tljiey had probably been 
to the town for the ceremony, and were now conducting the bride, with 
clamorous rejoicing and merriment, to the house of the bridegroom. 
First came a violin and a clarinet, then a number of women, dancing 
and singing ; amongst whom frolicked a petulant hajazzo (buffoon or 
merry Andrew) walking oftener on his head than on bis feet. Behind 
the women came the young couple, hand in hand, and really loaded 
with ornaments; then a crowd of relations and wedding guests. 
Amon^ the men there were ^some fine tall figures ; the women 
pleased me less ; they were embrowned with toil, and little resembled 
the Hellenic Hebes that had floated before my eyes whilst drawing die 
temples ; yet there was qo denying the thoroughly national character 
> of*tne whole procession, to which a part of the ruinous wall and the 
golhie arch of the city gate formed a fitting hack-ground. ...... The 

Assonant musk and the jocund shouts gradually died away in the 
distance,/. • » 
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At six o’clock in the morning we were on horseback to' the 

mud-volcano called the Moccaluba. The way thither trends 

northwest from Girgenti, leading amongst the mountains, but j^sing 
uninterruptedly over an elevated plain, covered with corn, afForomg an 
extensive but uniform view. The most insignificant hamlets lie at a 
great distance, and geWally upon the ridges of steep mountains ; some 
of the fields are tilled by labourers who dwell many miles off. Bcarcefy 
did we meet a couple of human beings during our long ride ; and I 
must say that this fruitful solitude was to me more and more weari- 
some the longer we journeyed through it The^want of trees, so 

prevalent in Sicily, is closely connected with the want of springs and 
brocus, whilst the farinaceous grasses {cereaUd) will tlirive with^but 
little moisture. 

At length we were amongst the de8i|±mountains, but continuei at 
their foot, upon an extensive, uneven W|H||b When our guide pointed 
out the distant Moccaluba, we looked for any sort of eminence. 

We had been warned at Girgenti not to expect any sharp and promi- 
nent cone, like that of Vesuvius fpr instance; hut there was not even a 
respectable hill, to announce the vicinity of this singular phenomenon. 
We now dismounted, and walked up the gentle slope of a field ; at the 
summit a wondrous spectacle awaited us. All over the ground opened 
numbers of scarcely perceptible apertures, from whicli, at regular in- 
tervals and with a hissing sound, hurst little explosions of gas. At the 
same time a white and very delicate marly slime welled out, and 
Bowed in the lasiest stream possible from tlie higher region down- 
wards. The further it flowed from each little air-hole, the greyer it 
became ; and we soon ascertained that the whole field upon which we 
stood was»covered with it. Vulgar as the image may be, I can compare 
the welling out to nothing hut an ilheorked bottle of ale, whence the 
air, as it escapes, carries ^ong with it frot hand dregs, which cling about 
the opening. But, though this, scene he in no wise awfifl, hard^ even 
striking, we did not regret our ride ; the phenomenon has not its fel- 
low in Europe, and only in America is any thing resembling it to be 
found. , As the holes are so small, we tried the experiment or stopping 
one of them : the explosions ceased at once ; hut, in a lower spot, some 
five or six feet off, another tiny crater suddenly opened and spurted 
out its white mass with much greater violence. The experiment was 
again and again repeated, and the result shows that these small air- 
tunnels communicate with each ptlier a very little way below the 

surface. , ' ' ' 

' * ♦ » e * 

Although we had not accepted Ciantro's hpspitable invitation to be 
his guests, be invariably showed us the utmost friendliness, and the 
day afler our arrival sent us eight bottles of the best Muscadine wine, 
which we almost took as a hit at German intemperance. Aflerwards, 
he never let us want for fruit, cakes, Ac. ; so that^at length we ex* 
pressed to Politi, with whom we were grown quite confidential, our 
uneasy feeling that his respected patron was doing too much for us. 
This provoked from him a vehement hurst of asseverations that we 
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' ghonld irremediably vex and offend Ciantro if we refused such trifles. 
This is a trait of Sicilian generosity, such as wfe have before occasion- 
ally met with, but hardly should find at home. Whatever there may 
be to censure in the Sicilian Character, its fair sides should not be cast 
into shadow^ according to the practice of many ^ill-disposed travellers. 
If the instability of the Sicilians be complained of, as unfitting them for 
intimate friendship, they might object to our German roughness, as 
^ uninviting to such a connexion. On the other hand, they are hospi- 
table, serviceable, and extraordinanly«good-natured. We have found 
nothing of that intolerable selfishness^ so common in Italy and especi- 
ally at Naples. The higher classes are distinguished for refined polite- 
ness, and we have hitherto got on so well with the common people, 
with porters, sailors, and muleteers, that our dreaded Sicilian journey 
hai metamorphosed itsel^h^a very agreeable, if not always ve^y 
convenient, excursion.**, 

We have lingered at Girgenti, with its ruins, its 

Maecenas, and its one multiform artist, that, like our Wanderer, 
who is always too much pressed for time to do and see all that 
should be done and seen, we must huriy through the rest of 
Sicily. We shall therefore despatch Syracuse, which is more 
interesting from historical recollections than from its present 
state, very shortly, although two or three points relative to the 
latter must not be passed In the first place, we grieve to say, 
that Arethusa has lost the translucent purity of her virgin waters, 
which have become turbid and muddy ; and that, being further 
defiled by her condemnation to serve the base office of cleansing 
all the foul linen in Syracuse, she is any thing but a feir bride 
when she falls into the arms of Alpheus, who still fondly awaits 
Jier upon the margin of the sea-shore. In the second place, Sy- 
racuse lies, It should seem, under •’especial- obligations to Eng- 
land’s Nelson. 

As the town decayed, the port was less visited 3 and, by degrees, a 
notion was adopted that Charles V. had blocked up the entrance to the 
harbour by Cape Plemmyrion, as a measure of defence against the Bar- 
bary corsairs 3 and, as it often happens that a casual assertion thought- 
lessly repeated grows into certainty, the Sicilians positively believed, 
towards the end of the last century, that the fine port of Syracuse^ was 
inaccessible to large, vessels. ^ This opinion was brilliantly refuted iivthe 
year 1798 by Nelson. Traversing the Mediterranean in all directions 
in his restless nutsuit of the French fleet, be appeared oft' Syracuse, and. 
Inlying upon tho friendship existing between Naples and England, he, 
to the astonishment of the whole town, sailed right into , the harbour. 
The whole fleet of fifty sail, comprising eighteen ships of the line and 
many frigates, fpund excellent anchorage, supplied itself with fresh 
water>;;ai^ ,tben reuewi^ the cbasei which soon afterwards termlhated in 

>‘;Thirdly, a worthy Syracusan is laudably endeavouring to su- 
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persede the use of loathsome i^ags* in paper-making, and to restore 
the papyrus to its ancient office* Ilis labours are tlms described : 

It was reserved for the indefatigable Landolina to discover anew the 
ancient process of paper-making from tiie papyrus^ which, if not very 
useful, is highly interesting to science* He softened the lower part of 
the stalk in water, loosened the external green skin, and cut out the soft 
white pith in the thinnest slices possible. These were laid upon eifth 
other crosswise, pressed, carefully dried, sizedt und, after many failures, 
at length produced a perfectly t^eable, dazzlingly white writing-paper.” 

Lastly, we will record an instance of modern Syracusan piety, 
.and.lhen turn our faces toward the mighty Mongibello (Etna). 


>\V\Si|troUing through the town, I pas8e<l the open gate of a court-yard, 
mo, casually looking in, saw so extraordinary- looking a wooden frame, 
^ that I could not forbcai* stepping near^> a sort of super- 

intendent or foreman, who came up to iile!^^lft was a monstrous carriage, 


at least twenty feet high, and coarsely fashioned, although with the most 
whimsical convolutions. It seemed to be intended to match the often 


described carnage of St. Rosalia at Palermo, and so, in truth, it was. The 
Syracusans, whose commerce has lately revived,” (since Lord Nelson 
showed their port to be accessible, we presume,) " begin to feel their conse- 
quence, to recollect their former power and grandehr, — and they are 
building a state-carriage for Si. Lucia, a native Syracusan saint. The 
clergy provide the cash for this tasteUss plaything by means of the 
voluntary contributions of their flocks ; from 2000 to 3000 cohnati (a 
Sicilian coin of which we know not the value), have already been sub- 
scribed j as much more will be wanted, and this likewise, it is hoped, 
will sooi. be supplied. The superintendent eagerly told me that they 
might, perhaps, have funds sufficient to make the carriage still loftier by 
some feet, supposing the wheels should be able to carry such a load. 
The boards and lattice are gaudily covered from top to bottom with gold 
paper and silver tinsel, and stuck aU over with quantities of lights. 
The court-yard gate appeared to me far too narrow for the width of the 
carriage. My Cicerone quietly answered, that it certainly was ; that the 
disproportion had not been observed when the carriage was first begun, 
and after all it mattered little, since the master of the bouse, who had 
freely given the use of his court-yard for building the carriage, would not 
mind pulling down a few feet of wail in honour of St. Lucia. On taking 
leave, I did not neglect to deposit my contribution towards the completioti 
of this wondrous piece of workuianshlp^n a lai^e box provided for the 
purpose. But I have since listened with less of painful sympathy to 
cilian complaints of oppression and extortion. \ i A? 

As they e^pproach Etna, our travellers t^re-enter "the* 
sphere of British iiiflueoce, since they find, in proof of advanced 
civilization* that extraordinary bccominodation, a ferry-boat, in 
which to cross a river. * 


The mighty Etna now appeared to draw nearer and nearer, foriping 
an incomparable back-ground to the flat and thinly inhabited ys^lleys 
VOL. XV. NO. XXIX. n 
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tlitptigb which we were travelling. Now we entered upon the plain of 
which eneircles the foot of the mountain^ and declines by an 
imperceptible slope to the sea. The Fiume (river) Jaretta^ the most 
coiisiderable of the small Sicilian streams^ slowly winds its serpentine 
course across the plain ; during the hottest season this sti*eam retains an 
abundant supply of nrater, being formed by the Onion of three smaller 
streams that rise farof^ in tbejofty central mountains of the island.* For 
our conveyiince across Fiume Jaretta we actually found a ferry*boat, 
the first we h^ seei]i in Sicily. Desirable as sucb conveniences might 
seem in many places during the winter ^oods^ people are left to get over 
the streams as they best can. Bridges are great rarities ^ where an old 
one, built by the Romans or Normans, chances to be still standing, it is 
used, but no one dreams of repairing it; and, when one of the old arches, 
undermined by the floods, falls in, travellers ride resignedly through the 
water. In this planner is everything advancing to decay and destruc- 
tion, and one should be rea£[y distressed for the future prospects of Sicily 
bo# for the single consolatory reflection that this ruinous negligence has 
now gone on for centuries; and that, amidst it, one generation after another 
has spun out its life upon this fortunate island. The last persons who 
built upon the island were the Jesuits; and, if they chiefly erected 
churches and cloisters, they did not quite forget schools, magazines, 
dwelling-houses and the like. Neither the style of their architecture nor 
the drift of their actions might be praiseworthy, but still they did some- 
thing, and supported many labourers. The suppression of the order has 
been followed by a perfect vacuum.” 

It is eyijient that bridges formed no part of the Jesuits’ build- 
ing spaculationa; but, indeed, how should we look for bridges in 
a country without roads? and our Wanderer bad previously in- 
formed us that there were but two in the island, one of which, a 
abort one froui Monreale to Palermo^ had been made by a public 
spirited bishop of Monreale; for the especial cduveuience of his own 
diocese. 

Catania, where we must needs halt with our party before 
attacking the volcano, is the second town in Sicily, and, we rather 
inspect, the most agreeable residence. Here the travellers made 
t^o yatpablo acf]^uaintaiices. One was the skilful architect, Sig- 
nor ^|ra<^$uda, it\ whose possession they found objects as rare 
in Sicily as ferry-boats^ or bridges, to wit, two barometers: 
yet the liU^overy did prove as beneficial aa might have been 

' ^ p#S!ciiian tour, and especially upon Mount Etna, a 

Wjjb^ter ^Woul4, have been a most desirable companion, and we bad 
t^ed ^ procure ohe atWapIes, as vainly at Palermo; and through- 
dot thejd the Mviduals who bad e#er heard of such an 

' instrument up. We were therefore not a little 

delighted two barometers hanging up in Signor Zara- 
Buda’a antd<-rodm« V'^. But, vUin hopes I one barometer was broken, 
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the other ont of order, and in the wbcrte town there waa ^ot « ehnl who 
could repair them. 2|}ara*Buda tried the whole circle of hti^ firiends mi 
acquaintance, but no usable baroEueter could he find for ua/' 

Their second Catanian acotiaio/ance was the Abbate Gemel* 
laro, a natural philosopher, wno entertained them with bis own 
newly devised theory of volcanoj^s; who, besides theoriaing^ 
employs himself more usefully in observing and noting down the 
eruptive phenomena of M^unt Etna; and who has moreover built, 
or at least helped to build, a refuge for the destitute high up on 
the mountain; an invaluable resting place, it should se^m, to 
judicious volcano tourists. 

From Catania begins the proper pilgrimage to the shrine of 
subterranean fire. 

Several counttymen, whom we had n:\pt with at Rome, and since in 
Sicily, joined our party. Not content with merely climbing the moon* 
tain, 've wished to behold the sun rise from the summit, for which pur«> 
pose we were obliged to dedicate nearly the whole night to the ascent. 
As s Don, therefore, as the noontide heat subsided, we left Catania, all 
well mounted, and supplied with refreshments, not omitting the excel- 
lent Syracusan muscadine. Upon quitting the town, the road begins 
gradually to ascend, passing now between high walls, now between 
magnificent vineyards, through large well-built villages, and under the 
shade of wide-branching cbesnut trees. . • . As the shadows lengthened, 
that peculiar magical light, which distinguishes the Sicilian from the 
Italian landscape, and of which the most successful pictures scarcely give 
an ide^, difiused itself over the scene. Combined with the utmnit 
transparency of the atmosphere, the most distinct demarcation of all 
objects is a deep azure tint that heightens and sets off all cdours ; mid 
then, what a wonderful play of these in evei; varying and pro- 

gressive change, — fhim the* burning yellow of mid-day, Uu'ough the 
crimson hues of the later hours of aRernoon, and the violet splen- 
dours of the lower sinking sun, to the bluish gray shadows of the short 
twilight ! 1 had, indeed, obser^ these variations before, hut never un- 
der circumstances so favourable. In fact, the foot of Etna possesses all 
the beauties of scenery that one misses tbrotigboui the ^ater part cf the 
island. „ The rich corn fields, ebewhere producing only sameness, are 
here broken by vineyards and bjfive groves ; thie dsrk oranges stand n<^ 
in large plantations as at Pidermp, bnt^altered about the bousek;. and, 
above all, the variety of folia^isauch as perhaps can be seen in no other 
pai't of Europe. Finally, the dbtrict at the foot of Etna acquires a pecu- 
liar charm |rom gradual >i$e that rab|;es all the various aspect^ 
amphitheatrically, one above another, whilst the suimnit of tbe monutain 
or tbe eternal ocean are always risible. 

'^Before sunset we reached Nicofeyi, the highest and last villagie« 
standing on the boundary line between the cultivaled foot of the 
tain and its forest girdle. Tbe luxurious vegetation disappear^ ; one 
to wade, from house to bouse, through a depth of black lava-aslies; in 

H 2 
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tlie shelter from the north, afforded' by the mountain itself, allows of 
cultivation, apd even vines and oranges are still to be seen.” 

Here Gemellaro had prescribed a few hours sleep, till the full 
moon should rise; but our ti^vellers, too much excited for re- 
pose, spent the interval in visiting another GemoHaro, the Ab- 
bate’s brother, who resides Nicolosi, and apparently devotes 
his whole life, with all his faculties, to the volcano. 


** From bim we learned that a party of English was above, who bad 
set out earlier, and were spending the niglit at the Casa dcgli Inglesi, or 
House of the English. This is a place of shelter provided for travellers, 
immediately below the sulphur-cone. The oflScers of the English army 
of occupation bore, indeed, the greater part of the expense, but the chief 
merit belongs to the indefatigable Gemellaro, who superintended the 
construction, and still pays constant attention to its preservation. Ac- 
cordingly, the house is called Qasa di Gemellaro by all the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood* and by all travellers who are not English* He him- 
self, however, always spoke of it as the Casa degli Inglesi 

The impatiently awaited full moon now lifted up her large shield 
of the purest gold from behind the dark and distant Calabrian moun- 
tains; after offeriug us the remarkable spectacle of a perfect moon- 
twilight, which can never be beheld in such beauty from less elevated 
regions. ...... So long as vve rode in the broad moonlight, all sur- 
rounding objects could be plainly distinguished ; but when we entered 
the forest belt, immediately above Nicolosi, we were in a dim twilight, 
that brought the near and the distant confusedly together ; and in which 
there was nothing to be done but, with slackened rein, to trust wholly to 
the mule. An attempt to guide or urge the hard-mouthed beas^ incurs 
the risk of running against a tree or falling into a hole. One of our 
party did, thmugh such awkwardness, roll, with his mule, down a steep 
precipitous descent, which, in the uncertain light, he had taken for the 
broad moon-lit road. The fall was a marvellously lucky one, for neither 
man nor beast was in the least hurt, and, after a moment^s delay, we 


again moved forward. 

The forest belt consists principally of grand oaks, that may bear a 
comparison with the German ; but as they grow closer together, Etna 
cannot boast such magnificent single trees, as Dessau, for instance. 
Tb^y lire intermingled with beech, chestnuts, corit trees, and some other 
. As we rode deeper into the forest gloom, while a broad, 

grey of lava (fix>tn the erupai^n of 1669 ) spread wide to our left, 
my very soul was impressed by the profound loneliness of our caravan. 

We rode, not in line, one after another, but dispersed 

amos^t the trees, without*bowever losing sight of each other 

The ii!iop%;iilmne bright; but against the clear sky we saw the tops of 
the oak^ by a violent north wind, of which we were soon 

to force, as^we reached the extremity of the forest 

the barren region. This k again divided into 
on the very crest of which is 
The forest belt is sharply separated from the lava region, 
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and most likely forms an exact circle round, the mountuini but tbe 
regions of lava and of snow run irtto eacU other, so that tJO'boUndu^ 

line can be drawn. As we issued from the ^eUeiing forwt, the 

cold became sensibly painfuly whilst e/en at Nicolosi the beat bad, been 

oppressive 4 . , n 

“ At length we saw that object of our desires, the Casa at Gemeltaro, 
before us. The mountain had now become so steep that our mules 
could only labour up ten or twenty steps at a time, then pausing to take 
breath. Many of our company alighted to warm themselves y climb- 
ing on foot, and they soon left the riders far behind. ...... 1 he road 

winds repeatedly to the right and to the left, till it reaches a great step 
jf the mountain, upon which, 7000 feet above the sea, in a dreary waste, 
amidst interminable lava fields, stands the Casa di GaneUaro. By the 
first glimmering of twilight we reached the sheltering roof. The Eng- 
lish had just left it. Like tiny, moving, black points, we saw them at 
some distance, climbing the summit. They had proceeded more wisely 
than we had; by passing the night here above, they were enabled with 
fresh energy to attack the sulphur-cone, which is far steeper than the 
lower part of the mountain, and rises from this spot the full height or 
Vesuvius, namely, 3000 feet. We were obliged to be satisfied with a 
little bastily preparetl coffee, which wonderfully refreshed tiic weary 
animal spirits, and then began, on foot, the last poftion of our toilsome 
journey. The mules remained behind, on account partly of the s^- 
ness of the cone, partly of the badness of tbe path, obstructed as it 18 by 
blocks of lava. The light was increasing, and we could now distinguish 
sea from land. The sea lay like a broad stripe of shadow, of one uniform 
tint. Over the land spread several shadows, side by side, darkest wd 
sharpett at the mountain’s foot. The air was pure and cleai : neither 
over the sea nor in the island valleys was the slightest mist to be 
and the stars shone with such unwonted brightness that it seemed as 
though we had arrived much, nearer to them. For th^first half boupwe 
were alternately am^ongst snow and fields of lava : then came a loi^ 
tract of solid snow and ice. Nowhere had we ever seen masses of 
lava flung about in such wild disorder, whilst masses of ice started forth 

abruptly amongst them 

“It was now so light that we could easily discover the yellow par- 
ticles of sulphur that more and more thickly strewed the ground. 
The greater rarefaction of the air was proved by our increasing weari- 
ness, ^which produced more frequent halts. ...... On approaching 

tbe very summit, one plainly feels oife’l self to be upon volcanic ground. 
From innumerable rifts, larger and smaller, in the sulphur erttat, 
arises a thick yellow vapour, loaded with ^al-ammonia, saltpetee, 
which much increases the previous difficulty of breathing. 
tinuous north wind did not suffer these vapours to conglomerate, but 
drove them rapidly southwarda;, and dispersed them. In order to 
avoid them, we had so turned that«the last pgrt of the cone was 
climbed on tlie eastern side. With great fatigue, I at length re^bed 
the brink of the crater, and could now look down into the cauldr<m, 
which shelves gradually to a depth of some hundred feet or so; tbe 
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ciroumference beings according to Gemellaro’s computation, above two 
ntifea. There would thus have been no difficulty in walking down 
into it ; but the sulphureous vapour rising from thousands of small 
tunings was an insurmountable obstacle ; and yet the guides assured 
us that the smoke was so inconsiderable that it jyould not be seen 
from Catania. In the middle of the bottom of the crater opened many 
deep black holes, from which isihied the thickest smoke. When a gust 
of wind swept into the cauldron, its bottom would for a short moment 
be cleared, and then displayed a large fi^ld of sulphur, strew^ed over 
with stones and fragments of lava. The main colour is a decided 
yellow, which, through innumerable shades, softens into the palest 
white, or darkens to a red brown. From the side walls single lava 
rocks here and there jut out, upon which this play of colours is most 
apparent. They are covered on the upper side with a coating of sul- 
phur of the liveliest yellow ; the shady side passes through a magnifi- 
cent orange into strong red ahd a rusty brown. We went northwards 
along the edge of the crater, and soon met tlie English party, who had 
advanced much farther, but been driven back by the vapour. By this 
time it was bright dawn, and we all turned back togetlier to our former 
station, and, passing it, went yet more eastward, and a little way down 
the cone, where each nestled himself, either behind stones, or in little 
hollows, sheltered from the wind and the sulphur vapour, there to rest 
his exhausted lungs and leisurely indulge his eyes. Below us lay the 
whole island, shrouded in profound darkness, but on the summit it 
was already broad day-light, and over the Calabrian mountains, that 
lay stretched beneath our feet to the east, glowed a fiery brightness.’* 

The description, or more correctly, the enumeration of the 
various, very many places, near and distant^ seen from the summit 
of Etna, is scarcely worth extracting ; we will therefore descend 
with our travell^ to the Philosopher’s^Tower. 

« Of this only part of the foundation wall is now’ to be seen. Judg- 
ing from these remains, which are very strong, very extensive, and, it 
is said, evidently of Roman workmanship, it must have been a large, 
many-roomed edifice. 

** This tower has been assigned as a residence or an observatory to 
several ^cient philosophers ; but Gemellaro is clear that it was built 
as a halting place for the emperor Adrian, who, during bis pedestrian 
tour through the Roman empire, at the age of seventeen, would not 
neglect to visit Mount Etna.*’ * 

We must add an extract or two concerning Messina> which, 
as ajbosy commercial post, differs strikingly from other Sicilian 
towns, and, amidst its activity of life and bustle, still presents 
impres^v^ reminiscences of the dreadful earthquake of 1783* 
Our^^imj^er thus describes^lhis reviving ruined town : — 

The very approach announces a great city. High stone walls, in- 
fiOad nf cactus ^dges, iidblose the gardens of the wealthy merchants^ 
and through the iron trellis-work of the gates we could cast, as we 
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rode by, a wistful look at the long shady avenues with^in them. 
Here and there an eleg^t country-houg.e, its airy balconies protected 
by Venetian blinds, stands by the road side ; but what most delighted 
me was the quantity of flowers decorafeng every window under which 
the dusty road pas^s. In the town itself we do not, indeeed, find the 
architectural pomp of Catania, but every thing announces business and 
life. Hardly could we wind *our way between a line of laden mules 
and rows of large barrels. Giovanni (the guide) conducted us safely 
however to the Leone dOro (bolden Lion), close to the port, where 
w^e found good accommodation — after the fashion of Sicily. The con- 
stant coming and going of ships has here induced some degree of 
arrangement for the reception of strangers ; and as there are many 
consuls here, who protect and attend to the wants of their respective 
countrymen, one feels more at home than in other parts of Sicily. 

« « « * ii» « 

“ The town ranges in a semicircle round the harbour, which is so 
good and convenient that merchantmen have no need to«cast anchor, 
but are at once moored to posts on shore, where they load and unload 

in perfect quiet and with great despatch Messina is the first 

commercial town of the kingdom, and Hags from all the quarters of 
the globe are seen in her port : the whole north of Europe is supplied 
with oranges from this place The traffic with Greece is con- 

siderable, and the number of trading Greeks is so great at Messina 
that they have a coffee-house of their own, which the English consul 
recommended to us for the excellence of its ices. 

“ Before the earthquake of 1783 the principal ornament of the 
Messina harbour was the Palazzata, as it was called, a line of palaces 
forming a semicircle next the sea, and inhabited by the grandees of 
the town. In the night between the 5th and 6th of February of that 
calamitous year, all these magnificent abodes were destroyed in a few 
seconds, and the greater part of their inmates buried ^nder the ruins. 
Most of these unfortunate persons perished ; hut in immense disasters 
extraordinary escapes are never wanting, and many such occurred 
upon this occasion. The earthquake was repeated with equal violence 
in the evening of the 7th, when several persons w^ho were still alive in 
vaulted cellars, or under the protection of sloping beams and raffers, 

were throwm out again, and thus saved 

When the earthquake and its frightful effects were somewhat for- 
gotten, the reconstruction of the palazzata upon one uniform i>lan was 
begun ; hut the windows of the grountl-floor were scarcely completed 
D^tlhen government very properly interfered, and prohibited the erec- 
tion of lofty stone edifices upon so dangerous a site. And . now 
nothing is to he seen around the harbour but one line of windowt iit 
the front wall of a line of unfinished palaces. Here and there huts 
and stalls, for the convenience of the sailors, have been stuck against 
these walls, and filth and rubbish have^ accumulated in all the unoccu- 
pied places, so that this once nnperh palazzata presents the image of a 
recently destroyed, not of a rebuilt, town. What is most offensive to 
the eye, however, is the abrupt breaking off of so many architectural 
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. ornaments, as the pilasters, &c. which were designed to reach to the 
upper story ; especially where a vulgar tiled roof projects over these 
unfinished ornaments, or two small windows, with their wooden 
lattices, are squeezed into the half-walled up large window,” 

To review a toiir through any part of Italy without alluding to 
modern art, would be umiat^Jiral : a few w'ords, therefore, upon 
this subject before we quit Sicily — a few will suffice. Although 
the island connoisseurs themselves cjll some of their compatriot 
painters Sicilian Raffaellos, our wandering amateur artist holds 
their school of painting too cheap, almost, for criticism. The 
only art he mentions, as now cultivated in the island with tolera- 
ble success, is that of delicate carving in ivory, coral, amber, Sec. ; 
and even that seems to have declined. At Trapani, where there 
is a great coral fishery, we^ are informed that 

“ Part of the coral is wrought into simple pearl necklaces, (tliis is a 
manufacture utterly beyond our comprehension, unless, indeed, pearl 
here stands as a more honourable name for bead,) destined for the 
East Indies ; and it is remarkable that these delicate wares still travel 
the road follow’ed in the middle ages, namely, by Alexandria ; thence 
overland by Bagdad, and so forward. The industrious Trapanese 
early began to carve their coral. A large school of carving formed 
itself ; and, no longer content with their coral, they proceeded to work 
in ivory, alabaster, amber, mother of pearl, &c. In the churches 
some admirable pieces of extraordinary delicacy are still preserved. 

In later works the technical skill is more developed, but 

the design is bad, and art is smothered under artifice. What pure 
taste can take pleasure in a manger, (containing the infant Saviour,) 
upon which the tiny figures are formed of ivory, the landscape of 
amber, the prelecting flowers of mother of pearl and shell ? These 
shells, which are named hrognCf and found upon the north coast of 
Sicily, are besides beautifully carved into cameos, buttons, and the 
like.” 

Of Sicilian poetry our traveller thinks more highly, and gives 
us several specimens, including songs, with their music* But the 
Sicilian dialect, in which the island bards love to write, renders 
their poetic beauties nearly inaccessible to all who have not 
made an especial study of palais. As a sample of its unin* 
telligibility to mere Italian scholars, we copy a few lines of 
Meli’s Fisher Idyl, and* as we pretend not to be perfect masters 
*of^t, shall gladly ^vaii ourselves of a subjoined Italian version, 
rather ihahliMizar^ one of our own from the original. 

abbreviation b( Apollonta.) 

V lu Gnuri h a marl cu }a varca, 

' B la.uim mb Tammari ’ncrocca, 

Janin a jghiucari utra la rina e Tarca ? 
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Lidda, (Elisabetta) Jeu vegntt ddocsu cbivi } L clu stt tocca ?> 

Ddocu mentr^eu sidia, mi' ntiai diri ; 

Beata chidda rina, chi ti toccar 

** Pidda* Whilst the Signor is at sea with the bark. 

And my Sgnora mother the net twines, 

Go we to play between the safidy beach and the cofler ? 

Lidda. I go there more ? , And who am I then ? 

There whilst I sat, I»heard said to me— 

Blessed that sand, that thee touches.” 

^ f We must now attend the ^anderer to Malta, and are glad to find 
that our fellow'-subjects at once made a favourable impression 
upon his mind, for whicli, as far as we may judge from his first 
words upon landing, no kindly predisposition had prepared the 
way : since he slightingly says : — * 

We shall, of course, only stay till we can obtain a passage to 
Alexandria, , « . • 

"'Cittk-Valetta makes a pleasing impression upon the stranger who 
arrives by sea. The lower part of the town acyoining the harbour, 
which in most seaports is nearly impassable from the filth of the fish- 
market, the tar-barrels, &c., is here cleanlily paved with flag stones, and 
so one ascends, by a flight of broad stone steps, to the upper town, where 
the streets and alleys, often very steep, are all neatly paved, 

“ This external cleanliness forms the most striking contrast with the 
dirty Sicilian towns, amongst which Catania alone can compare with 
Cittk-Vfletta. The natives, likewise, are a much finer race of men in 
Malta than in Sicily. The sailors, porters, and labourers, arc generally 
tall Mid well made 5 they dress in bright colours, as greeu, light blue, 
and red ; and set off their fine.fignres by a showy sash twisted round the 
hips. The women are fairer than the Sicilians, and wear the peculiar 
Maltese garb. A light black silk mantle is thrown over the head 
and held fast to the w’aist by the left arm, whilst the ends, banging 
down over the forehead, conceal either the right or the left eye j for it 
would be a terrible breach of decorum did a maideti look with both 
eyes at any person she may chance to pass in the street. In this, as in 
other things, Malta forms the point of transition between Europe and 
the East, where the women are completely veiled. But the Maltese 
fashion is attended with a great disadvttntage ; the constant closing of 
one eye produces a sejuint, which cruelly disfigures the most beautuul 
faces” 

At the British hotel, where be takes up his quarters, oiif 
Wanderer finds ^English comforts, which, as usual, he seems duly 
to prize ; and an amusing table d^hbte, 

the tMe dhSte, round which toemble a mixed society of 
merchants, ship-clerks, officers— civil and tmlitaiy, &c,-^one learns all the 
news of the day, and often gains, from anecdotes related by the guests, 
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a deeper insight into Maltese life. Here, the very reverse of the 
Babylonian confusion of tongues occurs 5 if there no one understood the 
other, here everybody understands everybody. All languages that border 
upon the Mediterranean are he^e brought together. The most opposite 
Oriental and Occidental elements have here blendeij into a peculiar lan- 
guage, easy enough to be understood. 

English is the language of* government, and of the majority of the 
military, public functionaries, and merchants, who constitute the first 
class of society 5 Italian ranks next, andj at Cuta Valetta, may be con- 
sidered as the language of general intercourse. Maltese, which is nearly 
related to the Punic language, is spoken only by native Maltese, and 
would scarcely repay the trouble of learning it, (unless with philological 
views) ; since every islander, down to the sailor and porter, blunders 
out a word or two of English and Italian, often oddly enough distorted.*' 

At Malta our Wanderer professes to have first discovered the 
exquisite propriety of one* of the epithets given by Homer to the 
sea; which epithet, we must fairly confess, has often perplexed 
our untravelled selves, acquainted only with our own Northern 
Ocean, and its tints of deep blue or transparent emerald green. 
The epithet we mean is oivo^, purple, or red-wine colour. 

A peculiar charm is found in the tints of the sea, varying with the 
time of the day ; it is impossible to tire of looking upon them, and we 
here find the complete justification of father Homer, when he speaks 
of the * purple waves.' Not that we are to think of the purple as 
meaning violet— so taken what would become of the purple roses ? — no ; 
tiie epithet is literally correct ; it depends, like all the immortal poet's 
images, upon unprejudiced perception, and needs no far-fetche(^ sophis- 
tical interpretation to be alike intelligible and natural. The sea 
actually does assume, in place of its ordinary deep azure, a purple 
hue, that is towy, a dull red hue, beheld not immediately at one's 
feet, but further off towards the horizon. This unusual colour appears 
in full magnificence towards evening, provided you have the open sea 
before you, for it is never perceived in bays and harbours," 

The Wanderer’s admiration of English nautical skill, and of 
the arrangement of an English man-of-war, is satisfactory, but 
not worth translating, any more than his civilian description 
of the appearance of Cittd-Valetta’s impregnable works. We 
should equally incline to pasvover his vehement complaints of the 
heat» which it needs no ghost to tell us ” must be oppressive 
upon a rock in latitude 36^, did they not give rise to a description 
manner of life at Malta, with which we shall conclude. 

<< The houses are built of limestone. ... The streets are paved 
with the that, wherever the eye turns, it falls upon a dazzling 

whit|e f It is best to learn of the natives, who, at every sunny 

wink or half close their eyes, to save them from 

iq^ry. 

. **tit the hotel the only resource for alleviating the heat is openii^ 
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doors and windows, to let the atlr circulate ; and tb^ pne is in 
constant danger of seeing open books and scattered papers tliro>yn into 
disorder by sudden gusts of the sea-breeze, and some of tt^e latter 
even carried out of the door or the window. Besides, in the afternoon 
the whole atmosphere is so heated, that opening the windows produces 
little coolness. All*these inconveniences are avoided in the library, 
where I have now almost domiciliated ^nyself. .... • 

“ About 4 or 5 o'clock we rise, and take our walk along the ramparts, 
or the wide and clean main street. In the port the sound of the hammer 
and the hum of the undulating throng are now hushed ; but upon the 
open sea the first glimmering of twilight shows a line of fishing boats, 
th^t, having gone out in the night, are now returning with the fruits 
of their labour. We tried bathing at this early hour, when the water 
is coolest ; but the refreshment lasted not long, and we have returned 
to our accustomed evening bathe.” 

Yet this must have been still less refreshing, if, as he tells us, 
the sea is, in the evening, by the thermometer, full three or four 
degrees hotter than the air. 

“At eight o'clock to the library, there to remain till dinner-time at 
the tabk d'hote. Here, as in Sicily, it is customary, and therefore no 
solecism in good manners, for gentlemen to throw off' their heavy 
cloth coats, and every one fans himself with an enormous fan. Most 
persons indeed wear only white linen jackets, in which it is even 
allowable to make visits, provided they be not visits of introduction, 
or of especial ceremony. The ^immoderate heat authorizes these 
measures. 

* ilr -Jt It * « 

“ The%ext hours of oppressive heat are dedicated to the siesta^ a 
custom to which, only here, have we begun to conform regularly, in 
mpensation for early rising and late going to bed. . . . 

^One inconvenience peculiar to C'itta-Valetta, is* the incessant: 
j^l^t ringing of church bells, to which I cannot inure myself. In the 
uth, if once the innate indolence be overcome, every thing is done 
with increased vehemence and impetuosity, ringing amongst the rest ; 
and here, at Malta, the sole object seems to be to make a stunning 
noise. The great bells are accompanied by many smaller ones, which 
the alert boy-choristers pull with indescribable zeal. Almost all day 
long, for mass, matins, vespers, complines, Ac«, resounds this assuredly 
not harmonious ringing, which we ^joy in full perfection at the 
British hotel, being close to a church. Hn Sundays and holidays the 
crashing clatter is still worse, and upon a favourite saint's day it can 
hardly be endured. Every polished Maltese complains of this nui- 
sance $ the English complain, foreigners complain ; the Very prie^* 
would fain moderate the din ; but me government will not interfere, 
inasmuch as it is a fundamental principle of English colonial policy 
not to disturb or repress such external practices as, proceedinff 
directly from, are chiefly interesting to, the people ; and, m genei^ 
not to govern too much. A good rule, but I could wish for one ex- . 
ception, if it were only to prove it 
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** Towards sunNset every one hurries out of doors to breathe freely. 
Such a passcMiata ot promenade is here indispensable^ and to remain 
at home at this time were to violate the first rule for the preservation 
of health. The houses are now so heated through and through by the 
sun, that no cool nook can be found in them ; on the port, out of the town, 
in sight of the dark sea, one breathes under less oppfression. The Maltese 
passeggktta differs strikingly fitom an Italian and a Sicilian, in the entire 
absence of carriages, which are useless upon this uneven ground. 
Great and small, ml walk indiscriminately along the smooth pavement, 
beside the harbbiir, and out through the gates. South of the town lies 
the only Valetta garden, where several contiguous rows of trees are to 
be seen ; a rarity throughout the island. Amongst the fortifications 
indeed, and under the shade of the high walls, a custom'^house officer 
or a hridge-*inspector has here and there insinuated a little garden, at 
which the government, in the expectation of a long peace, connives. 
There, looking down fro(n the precipitous ramparts, one sees the 
neatly ordered beds of culinary vegetables ; the eye reposes refresh- 
ingly upon their soft verdure, upon the varied tints of the numerous 
flowers. Here and there are seen orange hedges and different fruit 
trees ; and, beside an inner gate, a banana tree spreads wide its gigantic 
leaves, six or eight feet in length ; a strangely marvellous apparition, 
that distinctly brings the vicini^ipf the tropics before the astonished 
eyes of the son of the north.” W|\ 

We now lay down the pen, look forward with pleasure to 
our traveller’s wanderings in tBeTlwevant, which we shall lose no 
time in presenting to the reading public of England. 


Art. V. — Tkaddaus Kosciuszko, nqch seinem offentlichem und 
hdusUchen leben geschildert, von Karl Falkenslein, Koniglkh 
Sachsischem Bibliothekar, ^c. S^c, (Thaddeiis Kosciuszko, ae- 
lineated in his public and domestic Life, by Charles Falken- 
stein. Royal Saxon Librarian, &c. &c.) 8vo. Leipzig. 1834. 

Tfi£R£ is in the Polish character a something of barbaric 
splendour and rudeness, of the very spirit of Orientalism, mingled 
with European education and refinement, an ardour of patriotic 
valour, alloyed by versatility,— both no doubt heightened, if not 
produced, by the strange, exciting, or ratlier distracting constitu-» 
tionof the old andlliruly sepublican monarchy of Poland, — combined 
"^^ib.such a gay, light, mirthful gaiiantry-^whence the Poles were 
onde the French of the north — that all, blending together^ 

a peculiar hold upon the imagination. Then, al- 
|p|l6hiator;^of Polancfi^ but little known to the general reader^ 
IS knowa hrea^es a tone of romance, yet further enhancing 
ilia effect of those qualities with which it so well harmonizes. 
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Nor has this tone of romance in acfual life even now faded, how- 
ever sadly or harshly coloured in later years by those reverses, 
that desolation, and ruin, which, in sotae measure, originated in 
the very qualities we have enumeratfcd. No! Never, even in 
these our utilitarian^ days, has Polish ^-omance been deadened 
into the cold common-place of modern philosophic civilization* ^ 
The interest which this gallant ari8 vivacious, but somewhat 
fickle nation, is certain to awajien in every breast, has within the 
last few years been wonderfully augmented and enlivened by the 
fearful struggle, more nobly and generously than judiciously 
audacious, in W'hich they have been engaged against the northern 
Colossus, with whose overwhelming might they had already been 
proved utterly unable to cope, even when they themselves were 
still a nation, and w’hen that Colossus was not yet ^further 
strengthened by provinces torn from Sweden, Persia, and Turkey, 
as well as by a large portion of their ow'n territories. ^ The Poles 
were no doubt unwise, we have already said so, in rising against 
Russia^ but even the extravagant temerity of enthusiastic pa- 
triotism and love of liberty kindles a sympathetic glow in the 
heart, whilst the calculating despondency of selfish prudence is 
approved with feelings more akin to dislike than to indifierence* 
And if, as we doubt there is but too much reason to apprehend, 
that rash insurrection, which has deprived Poland of even the 
poor shadow of nationality restored to her by the congress of 
Vienna, was instigated by the liberal party, as they proudly style 
thcmselvea, in France and England, if this same party — from 
a cautious fear of provoking either the active enmity of Russia, 
or the equally formidable active hostility of the tax-payers at home, 

- — afterwards left the Poles whom they had instigatedT to insurrec- 
tion, to perish unaided, — if we say England has thus even in the 
remotest degree co-operated in the final annihilation of Poland, 
although a bitter and remorseful shame must rob our sympathy 
of the pleasing self-satisfaction usually blending with and sweet- 
ening that emotion-^those very painful feelings must needs deepen 
our sympathy in every thing relative to a country, once, under 
her great Sobieski, the deliverer of Austria, perhaps of Europe, 
from Turkish bondage* ^ ^ 

Touched with sympathies such as these, combined with a 
desire to institute a comparison between »the struggle and die 
disasters of 1794, and those of 18SI, we took up Falkenstein’s Life 
of Kosciuszko, which, though originally published some few years 
ago, has, from feelings in a great measure anala^ous to our own, 
been lately reprinted with additions and corrections. Our piain 
object in opening the volume was disappointed. Of the political 
condition of Poland prior to the new constitution, 6r even to die 
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' yeatf 17!W» of the drctitnatanced wfaidh irntnedkitely produced 
the iitaorreotion) md led to the finet partition of the remnant 
of the kingdom then left, the author tells ns no more than 
is actually indispensable^ to the intelligibility of KosciuSzko*s 
share in the transactions of those unhappy times ; and for this 
/eserye he assigns a reason more satisfactory we trust to himself 
than it is likely to 'be to hfs readers. He says in his preface;'^ 

* ** The narridw limits of biography dp not allow of a regular develop- 
ment of tbe origin, progress^ and final catastrophe of that insurrection^ in 
which oppressed Poland was compelled to seek her last hope of deliver- 
ance. It Will not therefore excite surprise that no more is said of the 
revolution than what, as being the result of Kosciuszko's influence, is 
absolutely necessary to place his mode of thinking and acting in tbe 
proper light/* 

But must not the professionally distrustful critic suspect that 
this development may be purposely reserved, with other matters, 
for the new work which tbe author soon afterwards tells iis that 
he meditates ? 

The rise and growth of the Polish kingdom, together with tbe 
delineation of the characters of their greatest kings, are reserved for a 
new historical work/* 


Tbe life of a man who owes his celebrity to his having been 
the leader and instigator of his countrymen in a desperate and 
splendid although unsuccessful attempt to maintain or recover 
the independence of their common country, seems to so inex- 
tricably involved with the history of that country, at least during 
the period of his own activity, that, upon reading the first of these 
• passages w^were about to throw, aside the volume with a sneer 
at its absurd plan, but the charm which resides in the mere name 
of every martyr to liberty^ tempted us forward ; and although, as 
W'e read on, the author did not greatly rise in our estimation, we 
still read on, and now are glad that we did so. Nor, we think, 
yvill our readers be otherwise than pleased when we shall h^ve 
i|Uparted to them a sketch, altboimh but little political, of the 
!j|e of this eminent public man. Di fact what we have said of 
fihe {polish nation appliea«with peculiar force to the nation's 
chammdn, Kpsciusz^. His whole li|e is a romance, and as 
sucli^llglly^uite refrejshing in these matter-of-fact days of steam- 
railroads, hid compendious compilations of cheap 

t|is Polish insurrection against Russian as- 

volume; a few chapters merely, ^r an 


4ct^r and, perhaps, not tbe least extra- 

^ oydihary of its is, that Kosciuszko should tiave become so 
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decidedly a public characteri so thoroughly the i^oi of bis 
country^ the owe man .without whom resistance was itimpssible, 
whilst so very short a period of his life was dedicated the 
active service of his country, at least in any prominentlyjptiblic 
character. The insurrection of which he was die leader was put 
down in less than a year, and prior to that, he had little oppor* 
tunity to signalize himself at home except in one battle. 

Our sketch of his adventurous life must be prefaced by a few 
words concerning the qualifications of his present biographer. It 
appears that Falkenstein, as a youth, was intimately acquainted with 
Kosciuszko during the last years of bis life, from the circumstance 
of his (Falkcnstein’s) being the chosen associate of one of the 
young Zeltners, in whose family the exiled veteran in his declining 
years resided, and by wdiom he was most tenderly revered and che- 
rished. From Kosduszko’s own lips. Falkenstein thus heard 
many details, many incidents of bis earlier and eventful career ; 
others he learned from the Zeltners; and yet more he gathered 
from those Poles, whether exiles or Russian subjects, to whom 
his connexion wdth the venerated patriot introduced him. He 
thus seems peculiarly well calculated to give those slight or 
familiar anecdotes to which biography owes its chief fascination, 
and the regular historical web into which these are to be inter- 
woven he professes to have derived from a variety of publications 
upon Kosciuszko and Poland in almost every living language. 
Did his talent for arrangement and composition equal his diH- 
geucG imcollecting materials and his honest zeal for his hero, we 
could have desired no better biographer. We shall endeavour in 
our sketch to spare our readers any inconvenience from the dis- 
pr^ortiou between the former and the latter qualities. , • 

Thaddeus Kosciuszko was a Lithuanian, and born in the year 
1746, according to Falkenstein* VVe wish he bad given his 
authority for this date, inasmuch as other writers place Kos- 
ciuszko’s birth in 1756, and some circumstances in his life rather 
tend to render this last the more probable epoch. He was the 
only son of Casimir Kosciuszko, a nobleman, but of the class 
denominated the lesser nobility, of which the most that can pos- 
sibly be predicated is, that it. may p%Thaps answer to the English 
small squirearchy, though we are not very sure whether it ap* 
proach not nearer to our yeomanry, since we are tolcf that— 

Only by the clear judgment and unwearied diligence with which fi?* 
constantly applied himself to agrioullural improvement, could he augment 
his income sufficiently to support himself with his wife, Tbaddeus, and two 
younger daughters, in commit and respecUffiility.*^ ^ * Through die instru^ 
mentality of this Uoble friend, (Prince Adam Czartoryski, under whom 
Casimir Kosduszko had served in his youth,) the father, whose indigeiice 
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prevented hi$ either paying instructors for his children at.home^ or sending 
them to school, obtained admission forThaddeus into the Cadet Institution 
which King Stanislaus Poniatowski bad recently established at Warsaw.” 

By those means of instruction, for which he was thus indebted 
to the honourable patronage of friendship, and to the wise liberal* 
ity of the well-meaning, although unhappily teeble-minded king, 
the youthful Thaddeus laboured, with a diligence well nigh un- 
exampled, to profit. We are assured, upon the authority of one 
of his brother cadets, that — 

Such was Kosciuszko’s ardour for the acquisition of knowledge 
that, in order to make sure of rising at three o’clock every morning, 
he commissioned the stove-heater to wake him by pulling a string, of 
which one end was tied about his arm, while the other passed out under 
the door of his roomi If, when sitting up late at his writing-table, 
sleep overpowered him before he had completed his day's task, he 
kept himself awake by either putting his feet into cold w^ater or re- 
peatedly bathing his iorehead and neck. 

“ His favourite studies were now, as they had been in early child- 
hood in his father’s house, mathematics and history ; and the suscepti- 
bility of his imagination for every thing elevated probably led him to 
anticipate the fair fruits that these studies would produce during his 

future career Such was the esteem he inspired, that he 

was one of the twelve youths sUected by the professors as entitled, by 
their superiority in character and in science, to contend for the prize 
of a travelling allowance — the King of Poland having deposited a 
sum of money, from which annually the travelling expenses of the 
four most distinguished youths of the Warsaw cadet corps were to be 
defrayed, that they might improve themselves in matnenfatics and 
other sciences under the tuition of foreign instructors. These twelve 
underwent a severe examination, when Kosciuszko’s industry and 
pre-eminent talents insured his being*one of the chosen. For some 
years he prosecuted his studies in the military academy at Versailles, 
under the especial protection of his original patron, the highly meri- 
torious Prince Adam Czartoryski, who did so much for the intellectual 
cultivation of Poland.” 

Upon his return to Poland, Kosciuszko entered the army, and, 
a$ a proof of the king’s approbation of his abilities and applica- 
tion, almost immediately obtained a company. this, the 

natural career of a poor nobleman possessing military talents, W'as 
speedily intierrupted, at least in his native land, by the influence 
of that mosf universal of passions, against the arbitrary power of 
"^ich tfyt even the wisest can shield themselves. Kosciuszko 
fell in love with a maiden, raised, by birth and fortune, far above 
his pr^ensions, inasmuch as she was the daughter of one of the 
grai^'^ignitarieiTof the ktbgdom, Joseph Sosnowski, marshal of 
Lithdania and vice-general of the crowm. Towards the end of the 
year 1777 > circumstances, which he then esteemed most foi^tunate, 
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quartered Koscius^ko’s regiment In Lithuania, and the enamoured 
officer himself in the marshal’s castle. He made good use of 
the opportunities thus afforded hitp to gain the affections of 
the Lady Louisa Sosnowska. But, once secure of her heart, 
Kosciuszko adopted a frank and honourable course. 

“ The young lady first confided her uttachment to her mother ; and 
then Kosciuszko, with tears and kneeling at the father’s feet, confessed 
his pure but unconquerable passion. 1 he parents, blinded by heredi- 
tary pride of ancestry, and exasperated at the idea that the splendour 
of their ancient house should be dimmed by their daughter’s marriage 
with an officer of rank so inferior, prohibited all intercourse between 
the impassioned lovers ; and to insure the observance of their prohibi- 
tion, placed spies upon all their steps. But love found means to deceive 
the Argus eyes placed over them, and knit two young hearts closer and 
closer to each other. 

“ Kosciuszko, now driven to despair, proposes an elopement. The 
lady agrees ; all is arranged, and the happiest result promises to crown 
their hopes. Under the shade of a dark night they effect their escape 
from the castle, attain, seemingly unpursued, to some distance, and a 
warm embrace speaks their mutual congratulations, and the bright 
hopes of union that are dawning upon their hearts. But a sudden 
noise startles the lovers from their dream of bliss : the marshal’s 
people surround and attempt to seize them. Kosciuszko draws his 
sword and desperately strives to defend his beloved. A sanguinary 
conflict ensues, but the issue could not be doubtful. Kosciuszko, 
wounded, exhausted, senseless, sank to the ground, and the Lady Louisa 
was dragged back to her paternal home. 

** When, after a three hour’s swoon, Kosciuszko regained his con- 
sciousness, he crawled, feebly and despairingly, to the nearest village, 
where one of his friends was quartered, carrying witl^ him no relic ^f 
his vision of happiness but its recollection and a white handkerchief, 
which liis idol had dropped in her agony. This treasure never afler- 
wards quitted his bosom, not even in the hottest battle, and death only 
could part him from it. 

** Kosciuszko formed no second attachment ; and although, in after 
years, several advantageous matches were proposed to him, both in 
Poland and in France, he never could be prevailed upon to marry. 
Even to an advanced age he remaned faithful to the love of his 
youth, and spoke of the object of his only passion with all the fire 
of early life.” ^ 

The friend witli whom the broken-hearted and wounded IcfTCT 
sought refuge was Julian Ursyn Nienicewicz, the most celebrated 
of^ Poland’s living authors, we might perhaps say, of her authors 
dead or living, and one of her most ifrdent and*constant patriots."^ 


* Nienicewicz, since the failure of the last Polish insurrection, in which he took an 
active part, has lived a voluntary exile in England. 
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And that thh man ifaould be Kosciuszko’a most intimate friend 
is a remarkable point in both their lives. Nieincewicz carefully 
^ncealed bis unhappy com^'ade from any search that might be 
made after him ; whilst* Kosciuszko^ with an impetuosity of feel<*- 
ing, which we confess appears to us more consonant with the age 
of« two and twenty than of t\yo and thirty immediately wrote to 
the king, requesting his royal leave to resign bis commission. 
The king granted the request, and the dejected lover repaired 
with all possible dispatch to America, where, as We scarcely need 
remind our readers, the revolutionary war was then raging. 
Kosciuszko reached the New World utterly unprovided w*ith 
letters of recommendation or introduction, and nearly penniless; 
he however asked an audience of Washington, to whom he boldly 
presented himself. 

* What do you seek here V inquired the General with his accus- 
tomed brevity. — ‘ I come to fight as a volunteer for American indepen- 
dence/ was the equally brief and fearless reply. — ‘ What can you do ?’ 
was Washingtons next question; to which Kosciuszko, with his 
characteristic simplicity, only rejoined, * Try me*’ This was done : 
occasions soon offered in which his talents, science, and valour were 
evinced, and above all his great character was duly appreciated. He 
was speedily made an officer, and further distinguished himself. 

a a 


He had not been long in America, when he bad occasion to 
display his undaunted courage as captain of a company of volunteers. 
Generals Wayne and Lafayette, notwithstanding the heat of the^battle in 
which they themselves were fully engaged, observed with satisfaction 
the exertions of that company, which advanced beyond all the rest and 
ipade its attacks in the best order. 

* Who led the first company ?* askedTLafayette of bis comrades, on 
the evening of that memorable day (the 30th of September). 

** The answer was, ‘ It is a young Pole, of noble birth, but very 
poor ; bis name, if 1 am not mistaken, is Kosciuszko/ The sound of 
this unusual name, which he could hardly pronounce, filled the French 
hero with so eager a desire for the brave stranger’s acquaintance, that 
he ordered his horse to be immediately saddled, and rode to the village, 
about a couple of miles off, where the volunteers were quartered for 
thesnght. « 

” Who shall describe the pleasure of the one, or the surprise of the 
other, when the genera^ entering the tent, [would it not rather be a 
or hut ?] in a villagh, saw the captain, still covered from head to 
mot wi^ blood, dust, and sweat, seated at a table, his head resting 
upon, his hand, a map of the country spread out before him, and pen 
and ink ^ide. A cordial grasp of the hand imparted to ^the 

merest his coftimahder’s Satisfaction and the object of a visit paid 
at so tgui^ual ah 


* The reader vrill recollect the difTerentdatei assigned to Koaeiussko't birdt. 
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Thd friendship thus end then begun continued trough Ufe. 
We cannot pretend t6 foltow our hero tlfroughout tbe ^dkJ^rican 
yfkt; it may therefore suffice to saji^that be took part to ^ 
its most important battles and sieges, that he became a great 
favourite with the penetrating and judicious Washington^ and 
was as much distinguished by his bamanity, and by the extrac^*' 
nary influence which he> a foreigner, exercised over the American 
volunteers, as by his itiilityiry skill and daring valour. With an 
anecdote or two, illustrating the former qualities, we shall close 
our account of his American campaigns. The soldiers of an 
L^nglish regiment were^ upon one occasion, surprised and nearly 
cut off in their sleep. 

** Only about 40 privates and a few non-commissioned officers were 
made prisoners, and they owed their*: lives to the humanity of 
Kosciuszko, who, in opposition to his general’s commands, ordered 
the lives of all who asked quarter to be spared, on pain of death. 

eesses s e 

Mow much he was beloved and feared by those under him was 
made manifest during the bloody siege of Ninety-six. A detachment 
of militia had been detained in the army long after their term of service 
had expired, because the detachment ordered to relieve them dtd not 
arrive to take their place. The complaints and murmurs at this deten- 
tion grew louder and louder. Kosciuszko, well aware both of the 
justice of these complaints, and of the inconvenience which a longer 
absence from their homes might occasion those militia-men, with klnoly 
earnestiiess addressed them as follows : — 

“ * My good friends, you have been promised your dismissal, and 
to me this promise is sacred ; if you are not willing to stay, go home 
in peace. You are dismissed I As ibr myself, 1 cannot desert the 
post intrusted' to ide, and shall remain here with our few regular 
troops.' 

'These words were more powerful than argument or entreaty i all 
unanimously exclaimed, ‘ will stay? We will not desert our leader !* 
And afterwards no one of these militia-men could have beCh induced to 
leave the army, except by giving him a certificate that illness, or some 
other cause actually compelled bis departure.'' 

Upon the signature of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States, Kosciuszko returned to Poland with the Ameri- 
can rank of general of brigade. He was kindly received by 
Stanislaus, and re-entered the Polish atmiy, retaining his AmeiifNMi 
rank ; he was before long raised to that of tnajor-genetiat in the 
service ot his native king and country. Por some years after his 
return, he appears to have lived in^reat retirement, from which 
be was in some measure called forth when Stanislaus endeavomrj^, 
by introducing really great improvements and reforms into .the 
Polish constitution, so to increase the energies of bis kingdom as 

1 2 
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liiighf enable him to shake off the ascendency of Russia. Stanis^ 
laus drew up a new constitution, certainly very far from a per- 
fect sclieine of civil polity, too like the equally unsuccessful 
and equally short-lived French constitution of the year 1790, but 
still very much better than the anarchy which had previously 
reigned in Poland ; especially inasmuch as it obviated the tre- 
mendous evils almost always incident to the election of a king, by 
making the crown thenceforward hereditary. This Stanislaus 
could do with the better grace from having no children • 

On the Srd of May, 1791, in spite of the opposition of all the 
partisans of Russia, the king swore to observe the new constitution ; 
the whole assembly, (a sort of national assembly convoked for the pur- 
liose^) followed him into the church, where the evening twilight, dimly 
illuminating the primeval arches, heightened the solemn enect of the 
oath-taking scene. Two days afterwards, the new constitution was 
accepted by the whole assembly. And Kosciuszko, to whom the in- 
dependence of his native land was the first of blessings, loudly de- 
clared in favour of this new charter, and received with deep felt joy 
iVom the hands of the king, who was now wholly bent to avert Russian 
influence, his promotion to the rank of lieutenant-general.” 

Enthusiasm like Kosciuszko*s was unluckily far from universal 
in Poland. The new laws deprived the haughty nobles of many 
of tliose proud and elsewhere unparalleled prerogatives, in which 
they had so long gloried, through which they had already well nigh 
destroyed their country; and their reluctance to part with them, 
though for a while brooded over in secret, at length produced the 
confederation of Targowica. This was a professedly patriotic 
confederation, instituted for the sole purpose of saving the old 
republic, as tlft kingdom of Poland was designated. 

** The confederates bound themselves to annihilate the constitution 
of 3rd of May, as the grave of liberty. Potocki declared himself mar- 
shal-general ; Branicki and Rzewuski appointed themselves counsel- 
to the confederation.” 

And so blinded were these Polish magnates by political preju- 
dice, atnd surely we must add by selfishness, that in their frantic 
detesti^ion of the royal innovations, — 

** They published an address to the nation on the 22ni of Febru- 
ary, 179^, in which, amongst other things, they said, * No hope re- 
for the republic, Save an appeal to the magnanimity of the in- 
cc]^par|Lblf& Catherine. Should the Poles not listen to the counsels of 
this, l^nncess, they will themselves precipitate the ruin of their 

copitry^ ibis consideration, and in the name of that country so 

infinitely jloar to us*all, , we implore die inhabitants of Warsaw, and of 
the provinces, not to take any hasty steps that may undermine the 
general safety.' ........ 

' The Empress Catherine simultaneously announced her entire dis- 
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approbation of the new constitution, and her intention of a body 

of troops into Poland, to support the confederation of T^rgovyric^’* 

Poland was now divided into twoihostile parties^ the coustitu^ 
tional royalists and the confederates of Targowica, iir arms 
against each othep: the first beaded by a timid, vacillating^ and 
nearly powerless king \ the other supported by the able, ambiti* 
ous, and unscrupulous Gathering, wielding the power of Russia; 
The issue of such a contest could hardly be doubtful; but 
whilst itdAted it afforded Kosciuzsko some opportunities of dis- 
playing, in the cause of his native land, the skill and valour he 
iiad already proved as the champion of foreign liberty* Many 
slight encounters occurred, with fluctuating success. These are 
not worth dwelling upon; but the battle of *Dubienka, (pro- 
nounced Dubienkon) was more important, and upon it Kosci- 
uszko’s Polish military fame seems, at the period in question, to 
have rested. The orders of the government w^ere to defend the 
passage of the Bug against the Russians, 

This river, which joins the Vistula, near Warsaw, is broad, but so 
shallow as in summer to be fordable in many places. Prince Joseph 
Poniatowski was to guard the banks from Dubienka to Brzesc, in 
Lithuania : Zabiello, from Brzesc to the Vistula. 

Kosciiiszko was posted at Dubienka. ...... The main attack of 

the Bussians, led by their gcneral^in-chief, Kochowski, at the heiid of 
18,000 picked troops, with 40 cannon, was made upon Kosciusako. 
The Polish commander had but 4,000 men and eight piecffs of 
cannon^ to defend a post, strengthened only by such works as he bad 
been able to throw up in the four and twenty hours that he had been 
there stationed. Yet, with these feeble means, did he repulse every 
attempt of the Russians, and piaintain his ground for five whole days. 
Then, finding his position menaced from Gallicia, he retreated in 
good order, the Russians having lost 4,000 men, the Poles barely 900 . 
The best military judges pronounced with one accord that the affair of 
Dubienka might stand a comparison with Greek and Roman deeds, 
and that Poland, if she had no Thermopylae, yet boasted a Leonidas 
upon her open fields.” 

But the efforts of the Polish Lieonidas were less beneficial in 
their result tlian those of his pro^utype, perhaps in proportion 
as the sacrifice at which they were made was less. The Biig 
was now passed; and Stanislaus, already terrified by the 
menaces of her, under whose superior hiental energies he lufi 
doubtless painfully quailed, even when revelling in h^r guilty 
tenderness, was completely subdued when he beheld her troops 
ready to pour upon his capitaU Eifipctly a weak after the attack 
upon Dubienka, on the £3rd of July, 1798, — 

Stanislaus summoned his ministers, and the marshals of the 
federation of the realm, showed them the last letter of the EmpresSi 



of ^ pf the tjjree neighlwpr^g eta^s, pf the imfipfeiWt 

of of peceesi^y of obtaiPjPg the protection of Howto, 

and concludes by oeying, * I have deteripincd to eij^^n the Targowica 
6ohfhderatibn.^ . . . i » . Kosci&szko could not remaih a witness of the 
consequent degradation of his country. He rejected the most brilliant 
ofi^s "of advancement in the Russian service, preferring poverty and 
exile to gny sacrifice of principle. He resigned his Polish commis* 
aion ; and with the words, ^ Grant/ofa my God, that I may once more 
4fiw fay sword for n^y native land !’ eptered the carriage that con- 
Tffcd hiip ppf fhresdon* Thence he proceeded to {ipipaig* His example 
Wfs fpllowad }?y nMeep young men of the first fainilies in Poland*** 

At Leipaig Kctsciuszko received a diploma making him a 
^renok oitizein^ a compliment paid him by the French National 
Asfgiiibiy, in acknowledgment of his services to the cause of 
liberty, as we)l in itmerica as in Poland. This compliinent did 
not however then lure him to Paris. He was at that time too 
much engrossed by the calamities and prospects of Poland fo 
visit foreign countries. His heart and soul were engaged in orga* 
nizing tbe insurrection which broke put in less than two years 
aftervtrards ; and he remained in great retirement and privacy at 
Leipzig, whence he could easily superintend and regulate the pro^ 
ceedings of the conspirators, until an alarm of premature discovery 
induced him to remove to a greater distance. lie then repaired 
to Italy w'i)lh a show of secrecy and incognito. The newspapers 
|)Owever lopdly and repeatedly announced bis journey, aud his 
afriyal jn tbe transalpine peninsula ; and tbe announcement that 
Ike dreaded lioscius^ko was amusing himself upon a distant tour 
so ^ell calculated tq serve the sche^^es of the confederated 
palrioia, by lutUng the Busaian authorities into perfect security^ 
that we cannot suppose it more than a seemiiig coutraventiou of 
the traveller’s wishes and designs. 

The King, *< infirm of pumose,” was now a mere puppet in 
the hanib or the Targowica Confederation, the heads of wdiich 
Virere' themselves equally puppets in the hands of Catherine, whose 
troops, pouring in, occupied and tyrannized over great part of 
Poland. On the 14th of October, 1793, the second partition of 
Polanci by Busata, Prussia, and Austria was completed. 

The pop^r ferment was now at its height, but the prudent Kos-* 
ciuszkq remamed c^ujejL like a volcano consumed by its internal fires. 
mam « . < A pxoposah wlk? nature of a command, made by the Russian 
ekviogr, to reduce the Polish army to 16,0€^ 

of the boops with Bnssiaii regiments, pro- 

oj a hr%ade of national Walry, lewrued 
tjial hiitlhfigad^ was %|ne of those to be reduced. His resolution was 
io kindle ait once the torch of inaurrection. He made spme 
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Prussian officers prisoners^ seized* the Prussian military cbe&tt out- 
wilted Igelstromby a stratagem, and» inarching southward^ reached the 
woiwodship, or palatinate of Sendomir. ' Here Madalinski proposed to 
the nobles a confederation to rescue Pdland. But they dreaded the 
foreign armies The patriots wanted a leader, upon whose expe- 

rience and abilities they could rely, to whose hands they could entrust 


their country’s cause « 

e a e e * 


“ Under these circumstances General Igelstrbm called Russian 
troops from all sides to Warsaw : but his military force could not check 
the growth of the popular fermentation, which abundantly revealed 
j'sflf by incendiarism, red caps, (copied from France) and other symp- 
toms. In Cracow affairs looked more serious. 

“ Kosciuszko, who had watched the progress of events, now thought 
that the hour of need was come. Hasdly ne retrod his steps, hurried 
to Cracow, and, in the night of the 24th of March, 1794, entered the old 
capital of Poland, at the head of a few friends. — 

“ The people thronged to meet him. Torches were lighted and 
the night turned into day. Even ladies hurried into the streets to 
gaze upon the great Captain, who, in his dusty travelling dress, re- 
paired to the town-house, whence he issued orders to close the gates of 
the city, and to bring in all the arms that could he found. — Meanwhile 
the multitude shouted incessantly, * Kosciuszko for ever ! Poland for 
ever ! Long live the deliverer of the country V The assembled 
nobles solemnly declared him commander-in-chief of all the Polish 
forces ; and an act entitled the Insurrection-act of the Citizens and In- 
habitants of the Woiwodship of Cracow, which placed unlimited dicta- 
torial a^ithority in his hands, was signed. 

This extraordinary document^ which received many thousand 
signatures, not only committed unlimited authority, military and 
civil, to KosciuszkO) — it further authorized him to itame the mem- 
bers of the National Council which (after the manner of the 
French committee of public safety) was to supply bis place in 
political and administrative concerns, when his time and attention 
should be exclusively dedicated to conducting the war against the 
three Great Powers who had appropriated to themselves so large 
a part of Poland. But be it observed that this appointment of a 
kind of provisional government iudicated no purpose of supersed- 
ing the King. The object was to* {provide a substitute for his 
authority so long as he slrould remain, in fact if not in name, a 
prisoner to the Russians, and the case varapuch resembled that 
of Spain, during the peninsular war» when||pr4inand the Sevellltl 
was a French prisoner. To return to Crficow.. 

“ Scarcely had the morning dawned when the Nfjpztlnik (a Polish title 
meaning Supreme Chief,) Kosciuszko was escorted to the market- 
place by the whole body of citizens. Here he harangued the people, 
pointing out the importance of the pret:ent moment to the iftmre 
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weal or woe of Poland, and demamdinpf a cordial reception for his 
warriors, and vigorous co-operation. Shouts of exultation, and unani- 
mous cries of * Kosciuszko for ever ! Liberty and Poland !* told the 
dictator that his exhortations Would be obeyed.” 

After naming the members of the National^Council and pro- 
claiming anew the Constitution^ abrogated by Russian command, 
Kosciuszko repeated his call*for vigorous co-operation, and made 
it more general, by a proclamation of^ which we extract a few pas- 
sages; the wdiole being somewhat lengthy: — he, perhaps, had 
learned the thing, as we have the word, beyond the Atlantic. 

“ Fellow-citizens ! Called upon from all sides to save our country, 
1 appear, in obedience to your will, at the head of the lovers of liberty. 
But I alone cannot shake off‘ the yoke of slavery, and break our chains. 
Every one must do his part ; and then I can and will effect our deliver- 
ance In our common cause, one spirit must ensoul us, one zeal 

fire our hearts. Each for all and all for each ! Consecrate to your country 
a part of your property, now not so much yours as the destined booty 

of despotic mercenaries ! Fill our ranks with armed men ! 

Sacrifices made to liberty and our country will be ^vorthily rewarded 

by a nation’s gratitude ! The first step towards liberty is the 

resolution to be free ; as the first towards victory is the knowledge of 
our own strength. 

* ^ * 

** My dear fellow-countrymen ! I expect every thing from your zeal. 

‘ He who is not with us is against us He who is not ready 

to sacrifice his life for his country means to oppose her, or to remain 
neutral ; and both are sins against Liberty, against Patriotisnu!* ” 

A proclamation, more original, as also much shorter, was ad- 
dresed by the Naczelnik to his countrywomen. 

“ ‘ Ornaments of the human race ! You too, noble ladies, have 

felt the sad lot of our country, pining under the iron yoke of her ene- 
mies. Learn that w'e men will free you from this yoke ! But allow me 
to make a request of you. Your tender sensibilities will awaken ; you 
will feel that an oppressed nation can only recover her rights and 
liberties by the greatest sacrifices on the part of every man and of 
every woman. 

‘‘ Your husbands, sons, brothers, gird them for the fight — our blood 
must lay the foundation of youiN^iberty. Women ! Be it your’s to care 
for us when that blood streams. Prepare lint and bandages [alas ! for 
the necessary bathos !] for the army. The work of such fair hands 
j^l allay ^e pangs at thd sufferer, of the wounded !’ 

These tnanifesto^ ^Cted like an electric shock upon the whole na- 
tion. The dang of arms resounded. The handicraftsman left his 
work, fir^sented himself with his axe ; the peasant came with his 
scythe, tl^ day-labourer with his spade, the townsman with his sword 
and pik)^^ ' The no^eman opened his castle, distributing guns and 
hunting weapons to the unarmed men who asked for them. Kosciuszko 
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had required a soldier for every five hearths, but additioiaal volunteers 
docked from all sides to the banner of their motherland fthis is the 
Polish tenderer, and, we think, more appropriate form of the German 
fatherlanjd^ to stake life and property tor meclom. Side by side stood the 
noble and the bondsman, the greybeard and the boy ; nor was it uncom- 
mon to find in the raSiks women, wrapped in large coats, and with pikes 
on their shoulders, confronting death, bra^g toil and hardship ; ofttimos 
their sex remaining unsuspected till they were wounded or slain 

“ From women whose patriotism was more feminine were received 
in abundance shirts, garments *of all kinds, bandages, lint, plaisters, 
balsams, tea, all that could be wanted to dress wounds or to alleviate 
thT toils of war. The noblest ladies of Warsaw secretly sold their 
jewels, and sent Kosciuszko the produce/’ 

On the 4th of April, Kosciuszko, with 4,000 soldiers, and a 
body of these half-armed, untrained volunteers, without cannon, 
encountered a corps of 6,000 or 12,000 Russian troops. 

Several Russian battalions boldly attacked bis left wing ; the 
Poles resisted valiantly, and the Russians retreated. A new attack 
upon the centre ; — similar resistance, and a similar result. Now a 
second column advances upon Kosciuszko’s left wing and a third upon 
his right. The patriots, animated alike by the valour of their Naczel- 
nik and by the prosperous commencement of the affair, rush daunt- 
lessly forward. Twice only can the Russians fire their artillery ; the 
Poles are amidst their ranks ; three guns are in the hands of the pea- 
sants. On all sides rages an obstinate, a bloody battle Neither 

party gives or asks quarter. The Russians fight desperately, lest they 
should be conquered by men whom they despise : but the impetuosity 
of the Poles is irresistible. The peasantry, shouting * Kosciuszko and 
Liberty 1’ wield their scythes and pitchforks with inconceivable fury, 

and enable the few regular troops to gain a complete victory 

Two of the scythe-armed peasants so distinguished themselves in this 
sanguinary conflict, that Kosciuszko, in his bulletin^ placed their names 
before those of all the other heroes of the day.» ..... They were Pawle 
Glowacki, and Thomasz Switacki/* 

Meanwhile, the insurrection had spread so generally that Igel- 
strdni had been obliged to send out detachments from Warsaw in 
all directions. 

He thus reduced the Russian garyson of Warsaw to 0,000 men. 

. . • . • Encouraged by this diminution of numbers, and reinforced by 
an influx of peasants, artisans, and even of soldiers, the leaders of the 
malecontents deemed this a favourable opportunity for ejecting their 
object. The popular rage daily increased, and acquired a more seriofl?^ 
aspect. Polish plays, even such as under other circumstances would 
have been altogether insignificant, now produced first sullen murmurs, 
then satirical allusions, and finally loud threats. ...... Igelstrdm 

sent an express to the Prussian General Wolki, to hasten his approach, 
and required of the king the immediate disarming of the Polish trpom, 
the surrender to hhn of the arsenal and powder magazines, and me 
execution of twenty of the most suspectea persons. 
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Tha kiogi 9hi»cked at tbeie de^lands^ sends a person to 
liionstrate with Igelstrom, who persists in his requisitions. The 
crown high-tcbancellor, Prince Sulkowski, seeks the Russian in 
his palace to soften him, if ^ssible. In vain ! Igelstrom is inexor^ 
able; he issues commands, he utters taunts; the deeply touched 
ehancellor faints away, and is carried home ihsensible* The iron 
oommander now requires the outlawry of all the insurgents : and on 
the 2d of April the feeble Stanislaus blindly signs die condemnation 
of Kosciusako, of his adherents, and of the declaiation of Inde- 
pendence. ^ 

The annonnosanent of this act inilames the public exasperation to 
the uttermost. .... « On the Thursday of Passion Week, A prill 7 th, 
soon after midnight, the men of Warsaw occupy the streets leading to 
the gates, the arsenal and the powder magazine; and' with the first 
grey dawn a. crowd of Poles, nobles, citizens, "and clergy, appear before 

the castle, demanding to speak with the king The crowd 

augments every minute. Arms are distributed. The royal 

guards, horse and foot, the Dzialynski regiment under Colonel Jlau- 
mann, the artillery, in short all the Polish troops leave their barracks ; 
and at five o'clock in the morning Count Mirsch's cavalry makes the 
first attack upon a Russian post, cutting down the men and spiking the 

cannon With shouts of * Li&rty ! Kosciuszko !' the Poles 

assail the Russians, drive them back, and bring one gun in front of the 
arsenal. But that was already in possession of the gallant General 
Cicbowski, who had beaten the Russians, and taken their commander. 
The alarm-bell sounds. Citizens rush out of their dwellings, with guns, 
pistols, sabres : boys, women, all are ready for the struggle. They 
who dare not confront the enemy in the street, fire pistms ^rom the 
windows, and greybeards and children fling stones ftom the roofs of 
houses. 

, Igelstr&m's, troops, familiar with battle, unacquainted with defeat, 
fight with the courage of desperation. ^The Poles are equally resolved 
to conquer or die. . . . Every where the Russians are overpowered, 
and no retreat ofiers* At length they fortify themselves in Igelstrdm*s 
mansion, a chapel, and three adjoining houses, barricading tlie doors. 

, « . « , 1 , . They are besieged there. ...... Igelstrom, with his 

(Htbordinate generals and 900 men, aU that remain of his troops, and 
many of them wounded, effects his escape through his garden, through 
court-yards and alleys, and over a ruinous part of the city wall. But 
alt his rfehes, his official pap«f% his artillery, and the baggage of his 
arn^, are ptize of the victors,” 

This most legitimate insurrection, in which the insurgents rose 
•i^Iy to expel foreigners and restore the constitution spontaneously 
^granted, % their lawful kmg> was now triumphant, and it seemed 
fie W0'e nothing to regret but the native bloodshed 

viiiiii ifich the slormily-vindictive passions of the unbridled War- 
aanr ojocasioiially defiled tbeir success. Kosciui^ko 

Inisleiied to Wnrs«w^ req»frmed such outbreaks, and ruled Poland 
trith absolute power, administered with wisdom and moderation, 
kiis regular forces daily increased, and, for a few months, although 



^ fort^ira <pif hu arma waa not un'raried, he had raiufhl^ jto Oal^r 
Mnisaif w4h the proapeqt qf wWnaate sqcqesa. During ^hisiieriod 
of prosperity, Kosciusaho’s fearlesa ftpd^generous di8regar4-#cqni-> 
sequences, when the path of duty was clear, was evinced dn dSfCi* 
ejoB of a burst of sangainary Bogulaj violence, provoked b^.t™ 
tidingf of the defeat of one of their aripies, ^ 

«The hatred for suspected traitors now bunt A>rtE With wild 
shouts of * Kosoiuseko fer ever| The fme nation for ever ! * the popu* 
lace stormed through the streets, set up gibbets, and tore out of the 
prisons all persons eonflned under suspicion of treachery. In vain did 
Bij most revered patriots (Koseiussko was not in the city,) rush amidst 
the crowd to stay the arm uplifted for murder : in vain did the execu- 
tioner refuse fh perform his office at their lawless bidding. Passion 
cpnquers all impedimeats : hundreds pf hands were put forth to supply 
his place, and the wpmen twisted cords of their ribbons, On the 28th 
of June, eight men of the first Polish families, all, probably, more or 
less guilty, fell victims to mob vengeance. They were Prince Anton 
Czetwertenski, Ignaz Massalski, Prince-Bishop of Wilna, the Privy- 
Councillor, Boscamp-Lassopolski, the financier, Grabowski, Majewski, 
Raguski, Pientka, and the lawyer, Wulfers, who was suspected of hav- 
ing suppressed papers of Igel8tr6m*s, that might have inculpated im- 
portant personages, perhaps the king. A ninth only, Count Moszcinski» 
dould be rescued even by the favourite demagogue, Zakrzewski. 

** On hearing of the tumult, Kosciuszko sent a body of troops tfom 
his camp to Warsaw, with orders to imprison the ringleaders, and march 
off a Uumber of the most active rioters to his army, w’here they might 
expend tjfeir fury upon the enemy. Fie at the same time admonished 
the towns-people to prevent such excesses, lest the hirelings of tyranny 
or extravagant revolutionists should confound the sacred cause of free-^ 
dam with licence and murder.^ The author of the rising, Casimm 
Ijkouopka, who afterwkrds distinguished himself in Napoleon Buona-^ 
Pfrte’s Polish legion, he banished. 

** Kosciuszko said to those about him, that the loss of two battles 
would not have grieved him like the barbarities perpetrated at Warsaw 
in his absence ; nor could such defeats have been so detrimental to 
their great cause as the bloodshed on the 28th of June/' 

are tjh.^ aentimwits that we lave ta find in a ehampion of 
liberty: and it is grievona think excellent Kosciusaka 

faded, whilst the execrable Robespierre and his brotlij|ir terrorists 
succeeded, in repulsing foreigpi aggression. But let iiol these 
opposite results be ascribed to the oppo^te courses respectively 
pursued. The virtuous Washington succeeded, if his Polish dis- 
ciple failed;^ and the fj^hixe of the latter yys almost inevitable 
cpnsequeuce of numericajl inferiority^aidw, by |he national char 
rapier already dp^cciM* Warsaw subipittW quietly to the r«h«4j^ 
and chnstiaament o^ dte and^ r^dbtlcsa* hanonr^d^ 

the mora whan hpms 
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But in the field the aspect of affairs changed^ and the hopes of 
Poland vanished^ on Suwaroff’s nomination to the command of 
the Russian army. Kosc^yszko posted himself in an intrenched 
camp, protecting Warsaw. 

The Naczelnik took possession of the work& amidst the rejoicings 
of the people, and his presence inspired all with hope and resolution. 
Senators, artisans, clergy, and soldiers, all hastened to labour^ under 
Kosciuszko, at the kitrenchment. Whole corporations, whole families 
went to work. Such was the enthusiasm that numbers of women, of 
all ranks, repaired to the fortifications to assist in their completion. 
They were led by a lady mounted and armed, and escorted by life and 
drum.” 

Here Kosaiuszko long maintained his ground, repulsing many 
attacks. But at length the insurgents in other j^uarters were over- 
thVown, and it became necessary to inarch against Suwaroff. 

** Kosciuszko, at the head of 20,000 men, crossed the Vistula, to- 
wards the end of September ; and then, before prosecuting his hazardous 
march, thus addressed his troops : — ‘ Brave comrades and dear brotliers 
in arms ! Are you still determined, like me, to conquer or die ? If 
there be one who feels discouraged, let him stand forth, lay down his 
arms, and go home in peace.* No answer ; no movement in the ranks. 
^ Once more,* exclaims Kosciuszko, * 1 pledge my word as com- 
mander; to any, one who hesitates, a release from our service! 
Scarcely were the words spoken, when unanimous cries arose — * With 
thee, Naczelnik ! We*ll fight to the death with thee 1 * ‘ Then, march 1* 
rejoined the deeply-affected General.’* ^ 

Unfortunately, all Kosciuszko’s plans for defeating the Russian 
armies separately were foiled by the interception and capture of 
the messenger who bore his orders (or co-operation and various 
important manoeuvres. The Russians, in possession of his in- 
tentions, resolved to surprise him in his camp at dawn of the lOtb 
of October. 

K ‘ Warsaw and revenge ! * was the cry of the Russians : ‘ Victory or 
death!* the answer of the Poles. The Russian boldly assaults the 
works ; a deadly fire receives him. His first step upon the bulwark is 
his last. Thus repulsed, Fersen again leads his infuriated soldiers to 
the assaults He has^nly led them to death. 

He or^rs a third attack At the point of the bavonet the 

Russians carr^ the first redoubt. , * Forward, lads ! * cried the brave 
Denisow to his Cossacks! * If we fail, may none escape to report our 
A second, third, fourth redoubt ia carried : no Pole sur- 
rend^ ; no Russian gives quarter. * . , , • . 

^^tlndistiti^shed by^his dress, recognizable only by his almost in- 
credible daring, Kfisciuszko ms in the thickest of every danger. Three 
times had he repqbed Fersen, when Suwaroff appeared with a fresh 
army, and the two gre^ generals stand face to face ; but with most un- 
eq^ forces. The Russ^ lms double Kosciusako’s numbehi, and his 
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well-armed troops are tried soldiers. The Pole is armed withlittle more 
than love for his mothmyland, and whatever had first come to ,hand> 
whether musket or scythe. No wonder if the weaker army giveii way. 
Ilie Polish infantry could not resist the Russian ; and vain were Kosci- 
uszko's efforts with the cavalry. Three horses had been shot under 
him, when a wound *in the shoulder prostrated him on the ground. 
Theft did the Poles begin to tremble. Koseiuszko recovered himself, 
and, with the aid of his friend, Niemcewicz, who fought as his adjutant 
by his side, mounted a fresh home and hurried aftfh: his flying cavalry, 
to rally them and restore the fight. But, in leaping a ditch, his horse 
fell, Cossacks and carabineers are upon him : one wounds him in the 
hv.ad, another in the neck. Completely exhausted, with the exclama- 
tion * Finis Polonia:* (the end of Poland), he swoons,** 

Our author gives several other narratives of this fatal battle of 
Macziewice, from various writers, differing only in immaterial de- 
tails ; but this one is enough for us. 

Kosciuszko’s falling exclamation was re-echoed throughout 
Poland. The tidings of his capture and reported death produced 
indescribable dismay at Warsaw. Eye-witnesses affirm that — 
Invalids were seized with burning fevers, and some pregnant 
females with macbiess, whilst many infants were prematurely born. 
Men and women were seen running about the streets, wringing their 
hands, dashing their heads against walls, and shrieking, in despair, 

* Koseiuszko is dead ! Our mother^land is lost ! ' ** 

They were in the right. Within a month of the battle of Mac- 
ziewice, Suwaroff was master of Warsaw, and Poland was con- 
quered. * The following year, Stanislaus was commanded by bis 
once fond and now imperious mistress to abdicate. The smalt 
remnant of his kingdom was then allotted amongst the three origi^^ 
nal partitioning powers, and lb# very name of Polancf disappeared 
from the roll of European states.^ But our business is with 
Koseiuszko. 

The hero was kindly treated by his njulitary captors ; but he 
was insensible from loss of blood, and the, Russian surgeons would 
not dress his wounds until the following day, lest a renewed he- 
morrhage should prove fatal. This, to us, who are unprofessional, 
seems odd leechcraft; and not the less so when we find that he 
was afterwards surgically neglected at Petersburg. Right or wfoiig^ 
however, we are further told that, when, 33 years afterwards, Kolci- 
uszko died, the Swiss surgeons, who opened his body, ascribed 
death to continued debility, produced by the loss of blood at 
Macziewice. But he is not yet dead, and we must give an anec- 
dote of his captivity. • , . • 

** Koseiuszko was seated at a tables resting hk head upon hts hand, 
silent, and thoughtful, whilst an obstinate enflwement was in 
progress at no great distaiioe. At lei^th an officer came in with tida)ga^v 
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IhAt tfatt Rtivsiant hftdi After a desperate struggle broken througli the 
enemiei' ranke with the bayonet. ' Ood ! Qodr eadaimed Kosdusako, 
atarUng up and striking his foreheadi * Why had not 1 such soldiers 
to dght in such a cause as imne I * ’’ 

Sosciusako was taken to Petersburgi and vbere confined in the 
fort Petro-Pawlosk, but n^t^ according to a popular error^ sent to 
Siberia ; nor does it seem that a heavier evil than perpetual 4in- 
prtsonment was cetitetnplated for ^e invalid warrior even by the 
angry Catherine. But in December, 1706^ she died, and we are 
glad to relate a pleasing trait of her unpopular and assuredly par^ 
tiaily insane successor 

** Paul, accompanied only by his two eldest sons, the Grand-Dukes 
Alegaudef and Constantine, repaired, in person, to the eastle in which 
State prisoners Were eondned, rdeased the Polish Phodon, and, in the 
following words, did homage to his virtues I restore you your 
ewordi general^ asking you to pledge your word never more to Use it 
against die Russians/ ” 

Kosciiisako is said to* have declined the sword, saying, I need 
none, having now no motherland T but pledged his word as the 
price of bis liberty. 

** The Czar then inquired whither the released prisoner Would go. 
To which Kosciuszko nrmly replied, *To America, where I shall fmd 
brothers in arms and glorious recollections.’ ** 

** The Csar bestowed on Kosciuszko 1500 peasants and, knowing 
that he and his flriend, Niemoewicz, proposed to share one anti the same 
fate, he likewise gave the noble poet his liberty, with a present of 1000 
peasants. The fortber imnerial offer to Kosciuszko of 6000 rubles a 
year, with tlfh rank and tide of a fleld-marshaL in the Russian service, 
were, of course, rejected by him.’* 

Kosciuszko, accompanied "by Niemcewicz, now visited England, 
where be was received with the kindly respect befitting a country 
proud of Iter own libeitv. Thence the two friends sailed for 
America, where Kosciuszko’s arrival and short stav were marked 
by honours analogous to those since paid to his American com* 
maader, Lafayette. The Congiess likewise conferred upon him 
m substantial mark of gratiume, that could not but be welcome to 
the impovertshed exile; they discharged the apparently long arrears 
jof his pay, with interest, and by additiond gifts made the whole a 
'suiiiof*inoa^, (Ralkenstein calls it a capital,) which enabled him, 

** ^ Russiaii emperor the money received of hitti, and, 

respectful gratitude, to implore that 
permuuuon te decline the other gifts of hie bounty, (in- 
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eluding the liifOO serft^) and dejiend (bt bli flitute euppbirt Uj^ti that 
whkh he had fairly earh^d in Atneriea/' 

We do not propose detail the profuse demonstrations 6f 
reverence and lespect ahoweied by brother Jonathan upon 
Kosciuszko, which Seem to have soon become painfully o|>pre8«> 
sive to our modest hero. One or tw# anecdotes of this visit to 
the scene where his earliest laarels were gathered are however 
worth extracting* The first fbow'S that his celebrity had spread 
into the yet uncleared native forests of the New WorId> and 
excited the admiration of the red men. 

The chief of the Creeksi bearing the ajpipellation of Little Turtle^ 
was then at Philadelphia, and chanced to be in company with a party 
of statesmen and officers, whose conversation turned upon the division 
of Poland and the artifices of the EmnreSS Catherine. The Lttda 
Turtle suddenly rose from bis scat, walked rapidly about the room, 
with angry gesticulatiCns, and swinging his tomahawk ; and than, in 
accents of bitter contempt, exclaimed, * The Woman had best bethink 
her of what the man who is my Qrtend can do/ General Harrison 
afterwards explained to the Creek chkf, that the last king of Poland, 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, was a very handsome man, by winch personal 
qualification chiefiy he had gained the Empress’s favour, and through 
that had obtained the Polish crown, lie answered disdaintully, 

* Had my friend, Koischo,’ (this was the nearest approach to KosCi- 
uszko that his unpractised organs could accomplish,) * been ever so 
handsome a man, he would not for that liave undone his country/ 

ThosQiWhose organs can better nronounce the Polish 
even to this day, mark their respeerfor their former 
christening their children by that name, in common 
Washington and Lafpyette, • • * 

Before leaving America, Kosciuseko deposited in the hands of his 
beloved friend Jettbrson a sum of money, to be afterwards employed, 
if Jefferson should think it good, in founding a school for negro ehil- 
dren, and such others as their slavery excluded ftrom tbe usual mesas 
of education. It appears, that afterwards Jefferson did so 

employ the sum intrusted to lifm, which, under his management, had 
then increased to 15,000 dollars, and dmt the school prospered, prov« 
ing most useful. Kosciussko is said t^avo also assigned a consider** 
able sum for educating and perlkmiilg slave girls, but abovo all ftnr 
purchasing their freedom.” 

Ko8ciusako*8 military career bfitug closed by his promise to the 
Bmperor Paul, his admiring German biographer appears to deem 
it requisite to exhibit bis courage^ and his constanf:; of body its 
well as of mind, under different circqimstances** He accordingly 
informs us that, upon his return to Europe, 

“ The ocean wished to try Kmidossik</s spirit. A fearfid etofiai 
arose in the Adaatio; tbe sea raged more imd pioie fiercely t At 
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vessel was repeatedly in imminent peril of being dashed in pieces, or 
swallowed tip by the waves. The danger increased ; deatn seemed 
inevitable. The crew had ^Iready abandoned themselves to despair, 
and to the wild oaths and imprecations of the sailors had succeeded 
silent prayer. Then did Kosciuszko, the hero ,\vho had braved deallt 
in so many battles, come upon deck ; he walked calmly (qy. steadily ?) 
from place to place, gave adVice, and often assistance. This splendid 
example of courage and contempt of death revived the crew ; they 
exerted their last energies ; the storfti gradually abated, and all \^ere 
saved.” 

Falkenstein really should have told us to what nation 
belonged the vessel, (we feel pretty confident it could be neither 
English nor American,) of which the crew^, and of course the 
captain, required in the hour of peril, to be thus encouraged and 
directed by one, whom, in spite of bis well merited title of a 
patriot hero, they would assuredly think little better than a land- 
lubber, unless indeed his wonderful power of keeping bis feet in 
such a storm saved him from the ignominious designation. Bui 
we have already intimated that the biographer was scarcely equal 
to his subject: no more thciefore of this marvellous adventure. 

In 1798 Kosciuszko took up his abode in France, and w^as, after 
the fashion of French demonstiative enthusiasm, much made of. 
His friendship with Lafayette w^as renewed^ and every distin- 
guished person sought his acquaintance. Of all this an instance 
may suffice, 

osciuszko’s arrival at Piris was celebrated by a banquet, at 
persons attended. The first toast given was ‘ The indepen- 
Poland,' and in giving it, the District-President Bonneville 
'exclaimed ‘ Liberty is rescued — Kosduszko is^in hlurope!’ Tears of 
emotion and confusion burst from the eyes of the modest general. 
He attempted to answer, to disclaim such exaggerated praises, and to 
give as his toast, The liberty of France. But the whole company 
^t«U;err»ptGd him, to drink with joyous acclamations to * The tears of 
Kosciuszko.' 

“ In proportion as Kosciuszko shrank from great diplomatic assem- 
blies did he love the society ^f distinguished statesmen and men of 
letters, and he particularly enjoyed the conversation of agreeable 
women 

<< It was in such a cifcle that he met the Swiss Charge d’ Affaires, 
^eter Joseph Zeltner, a man of equally plain republican honesty, depth 
of jnagmont, and abundant knowledge, who was then in political re- 
l^on with die greatest European diplomatists. ...... His wife was 

adorned with evdry quality ef mind and heart. Kosciuszko presently 
/ became the intimate friend of the family, and soon afterwards their 
inmate* ...... When political relations were altered, and Zeltner, 

resigning his post in consequence, condemned himself and his family to 
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great privations, the connexion between the friends remained un- 
changed. Kosciuszko^ shared every privation, every sorrow of his 
friends. His occupations were as cliaracteristic as were his every 
word and action. One half of the day^he dedicated to private study 
(generally in history and mathematics) ; the other half to the educa- 
tion of his friend's children, to whom he supplied the place of their 

always over-occupied father I 

Beyond the circle of the Zeltner family he kept up most inter- 
course with the talented Madapie General Fiszer, (by birth a Countess 
Kulieska,) the widow of his forftier adjutant. With her he loved to con- 
verse in their mother-tongue of their mother-land. After a while he 
regularly drank tea with her. Those who wished to makeKosduszko's 
acquaintance procured an introduction to Madame Fiszer. One evening 
this lady met her countryman, as he entered her apartments, with the 
information that he would now have an'bpportuity of admiring a very 
interesting woman, whose most earnest wish it was to make his ac- 
quaintance. ‘ With all my heart,' said Kosciuszko ; ‘ provided it be 
not a learned lady, for to learned ladies I have a natural antipathy.’ 
— * A learned lady it certainly is,* was the reply , * and the most cele- 
brated in the French literary world — Madame de Stael Holstein.* At 
these words Kosciuszko snatched up his hat, and, with a civil apology 
to his fair friend, hurried out of the house. When Madame de Stael 
appeared, full of eagerness for the anticipated pleasures of the evening, 

the Polish Countess frankly told her what had passed 

Madame de Stael invited herself for the following evening, and re- 
quested the lady of the house not to announce her visit to Kosciuszko, 
with the observation, ‘ Perhaps the oddity likes to be taken by surprise.* 
She soon afterwards withdrew. Next evening Kosciuszko came as 
usual, fBund several countrymen, and was conversing with tliem^ when. 
Madame de Stael entered unannounced. When the establi^^d forms 
of presentation were over, she went up to Kosciuszko with her innatp, 
vivacious eagerness, loaded him with flattering speeches,* and concluded 
with die words, ‘ General, tell me your history. Pray relate to us the 
principal events of the Polish revolution.’ With perfect composure 
and self-possessiom he la^ically replied^ * Madam, I made, but can- 
not relate it.’ ” /\^ 

The First Consul received Kosciuszko, upon his presentation, 
with compliments, and endeavoured to engage him in the service 
of France. The exile steadily rejected his oflers, and to the pro- 
posal of a seat in the senate answered?** What would you have me do 
there?” Falkenstein assures us, nevertheless, that with Kosciuszko 
had already originated the formation of the Polish legion in the 
French service. He however quotes as his authority for this* 
statement a French author, M. A. Jiillien, in his Notice Bio- 
graphique sur Koscimzko; whence we ma^ conclude that it 
does not rest upon a verbal commuitlcation of the exiled patriot, 
or of any Polish survivor of that legion. And it is in gjreat 
VOL. XV, NO. XXIX. K 
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measure refuted by the course of Falkensteiu’s own narrative, 
aince, a page or two afterwards, he inserts a proclamation of the 
Polish general, Dombrowski, addressed to his countrymen, an- 
nouncing the formation of Polish legions as part of the army of 
Italy^ and inviting them to swell the numbers of those legions, 
which proclamation is dated ^‘Head Quarters at Milan, 1st 
Pluviose, fifth year of the French Republic, one and indivisible/" 
This, being translated, means the 20th of January, 1797: at 
which period Kosciuszko w'as in America, or on his way thither. 
But, w'bether he were or were not the proposer of the formation 
of the Polish legions, be was an object of enthusiastic love and 
reverence to those legions, however formed ; of this our biographer 
gives us a pleasing anecdote. 

The Roman Consulate, in token of Roman gratitude to the victo- 
rious Polish legions under the Generals Kniazcwicz and Rymkiewicz, 
resolved to present them with two trophies of old Polish renown. 
These were the Mahometan banner, taken by King John Sobieski, at 
his glorious deliverance of Vienna from the menacing arms of the 
Turks, in the year 168^, and the same heroic monarch’s sword, with 
which, upon that occasion, he put the Ottomans to flight* Both 
had ever since, in fulfilment of a vow, been hanging up in the chapel 
of our Lady of Loretto. They were now to be restored to the Poles. 
Dombrowski joyfully received authority to take them, and ordered 
Captain Kosakiewicz to march through Loretto for that purpose. 
The captain found the banner of Mahomet at Loretto, brought it to 
Rome/ and de^sited it, with all military honours, in the house of his 
commander. This trophy was thenceforward kept at the PoKsh head- 
quarters, until the end of the war, or tlie wars rather of the French 
Revolution and of Napoleon. In 1818 it became the ornament of the 
Kational Mu^um, founded at Warsaw*by The Society of the Friends 
of Science. But, in the fatal year 1 831, it fell, together with the library 
and other treasures of the society, a prey to Russians. 

“ Sohieski’s sword was not at Loretto, nor had it retained the dia- 

The jewels had been turned into 
money to supply the Pope’s urgent necessities in the recent times of 
difficulty and distress ; and the despoiled sword was in the custody of 
the Consul Angelucci. It was now presented to Dombrowski, who 
deemed that the ’worthiest of Poles was its only fitting owner. He con- 
sulted the officers of the legions ; who exclaimed with one accord, 
* None should wear^ none possess, Sobieski’s sword, but Poland’s 
champion Kosciuszko !’ • 

** The bravest of the leaders, it was resolved, should be the bearer 

of the gift. The choice fell, and worthily, upon General 

Knia^mei |$9 who ranked second to Dombrowski alone. 

. tears of joyful emotion, Kosciuszko embraced his old fellow- 
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soldier and friend, whom he had npt seen since the battle of Mac* 
ziewice, and received from his hands the sword of Sobieskv as the last 
pledge of the nation’s ^atitudcr ’ 

The next material incident in Kasciuszko’s life occurred ill 
1806, when France, •attacking Prussia, became involved, in War 
with Russia. Updn this occasion Napoleon desired to make dse 
of the exiled patriot’s popularity in Roland. 

Kosciuszko promised his aid upon condition that the emperor 
should preliminarily bind himstjlf by a public instrument to re-establish 
Poland as an independent state.” 

For Napoleon’s rejecting terms, alike useful and honourable to 
himself, it is difficult to find any reason, unless we suppose him 
actuated by his natural abhorrence of popular energies and na-» 
tional movements. But reject them he did, and in consequence 
all the assistance he received from Kosciuszko consisted in his 
exhortations to such of his banished countrymen as were not, like 
himself, pledged to inactivity, " to consider that the future pro- 
spects of their common country, as well as their own, depended 
upon France, and that they would therefore do well to join her, 
without however suffering themselves to be dazzled by Buona- 
parte’s personal qualities.” 

Still, however, the emperor did not despair of gaining the more 
effective support of Kosciuszko’s name and presence at head- 
quarters; and Fouch6 was employed to lure the patriot to violate 
the spirit, if not the letter, of his promise to his liberator, Paul,— 
a bieaah of faith, of which it seems he w'ould have incurred the 
personal guilt, for the sake of his wronged mother-^land, had be been 
sufficiently assured of the beneficial effects to her. How far this 
might or might not.have be^n justifiable, is aquestipii of political 
morality, w hich we are very glad that we are spared the task of 
here discussing, by the imperial arrogance of Napoleon in refus- 
ing the required engagement. 

Fouche employed every art of persuasion, and menaced the most 

terrible consequences in case of obstinate refusal Kosciuszko, 

in the last of these conversations, replied : ^ I will have no concern with 
your enterprises in Poland, unless a national government, a liberal con- 
stitution, and her ancient limits, be pceliminarily insured to tny coun- 
try.’ * And suppose you were conducted thither by an armed force V 
asked the Duke of Otranto,—* In that case,* rejoined Kosciuszko, * 1 
will proclaim to the whole Polish nation, tbaf 1 am no free agent, that I 
take no share in any thing.’ — * Well then, we shall do without you,' 
were the concluding words of the angered Fouche.” 

And they did without him/’ altjiough n6t« exactly in the way 
in which Kosciuszko had understood the words; for they did 
without him really, but not nominally. A proclamation in jhis 

K ^ 
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name, calling upon all Poland ,to arm in support of Napoleon^ 
and declaring that he himself^ the was setting out to 

head the national army, was published by the command of the 
French emperor ; and it was not until Paris was in the hands of 
the allies, that Kosciusako was enabled publicly to disavow this 
fraudulent abuse of his name* * 

From the period of this refusal to obey Napoleon, Kosciuszko 
lived undisturbed in the retirement already described, in a country- 
house called Berville , until the evetfful spring of the year 1814. 
Then, if he did not resume his sword in defence of the country 
that sheltered him, he, without so doing, effectually protected his 
French neighbours against the hostile troops that were desolating 
the district. 

** The aged hero could not endure the sight of such horrors 

He mounted his horse, and rode of!' alone towards the village of 
Cugny, where the thickest smoke proclaimed the greatest danger. 
There he found Russians, Cossacks, and Poles, firing the miserable 
cottages of the peasantry, thinking amidst the confusion to plunder the 
more undisturbedly. 

He galloped into the midst of them, and, turning to the Polish bat- 
talion, known by their uniforms, shouted * Hold, soldiers ! When I led 
brave Polish troops, no one thought of plundering : and severely should 
I have punished any inferior officer who, regardless of my commands, 
had dared to sufier such disorder. But the leaders are yet more blame- 
able,* he added, addressing the officers, ‘who by their example or their 
neglect tempt the privates into such conduct.’ 

“ ‘ And who are you, to talk to us V resounded on all sides.—* I am 
Ko^ciuszko !* — At this name officers and men flung away their arms, 
and, according to the custom of their country, fell down before their 
H^aculnik, Those nearest to him touched his kiiec with their right hands, 
whilst with the left they uncovered thSir heads; which they strewed 

with dust in token of repentance. The kindled fires were 

promptly extinguished ; what could be saved was saved. He assisted 
actively in the operation, and remained till all the stolen property that 
could be collected was replaced.” 

This power of a name is so fine, that it has been made the sub- 
ject of a drama by a Prussian poet, Karl von Holteiv. This 
piece, Der Alte Feldherr (the Old General), was very successful. 
The occurrence was much talked of at the time, and attracted the 
attention of the Emperor Alexander, who invited Kosciuszko to 

visit him at Paris. * 

•• 

The firank republican, who was no longer to be blinded by words, 
lured hy pspinises, or deluded by hopest hesitated to accept the invita- 
tion, when an iipp^ial carriage and aide-de-camp, sent to fetch him, 
* . The Ciwir received him, not as a mere general officer, 
a former enemy and prisoner. He welcomed him, as a 
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friend, with an embrace upon the palace steps ft ^hile, 

the Czar turned the conversation upon the condition and ptodpiects of 
Poland. Kosciuszko pointed out, upon ftn open map, the old 
line between Poland and Russia, wid urged the necessity of its being 
so fortified as to protect the former from invasion. 

After this conversation, the Grand-^uke Constantine declared in 
the Parisian mlms that the decrepid old man was in his dotage. But 
the emperor authorized Kosciuijzko to explain and detail his views by 
letter.” 

The letter is long, but deserves to be generally known, as well 
for its simple disinterestedness, as because the Polish patriot herein 
recommends the very plan which the late Lord Londonderry suc- 
cessfully urged at Vienna, when, from the ambition of Russia 
and the selfish coldness of the other allies, he despaired of effect- 
ing more for Poland. The letter is in French, and it is not im- 
probable that this language, so general upon the continent, might 
be the medium of communication between the Pole and the Rus- 
sian. But Falkenstcin gives in French other letters and speeches, 
which w'e feel morally certain must have been written and spoken 
in Polish, thus proving them to rest upon French authority, not 
upon Kosciuszko^s or that of the Zeltner family. 

“ Sire ! 

“ If from my obscurity I venture to address a petition to a great 
monarch, a great captain, and above all a protector of humanity, it is 
because his generosity and magnanimity are well known to me. — I ask 
three fa^^urs of you. — The first is to grant a general amnesty, without 
any restriction, to all Poles, allowing the peasants who are scattered 
abroad to be free upon returning to their homes. The second is that 
your majesty would proclaim ypurself King of Poland, vsJth a free con- 
stitution, something like the English, — would establish schools, at the 
expense of government, for the education ofthe peasants, — ^would abolish 
the villenage of the peasants in the course of ten years, and allow them 
to hold their possessions as freehold property. 

“ Should these my prayers be granted, I Shall hasten, ill as I am, to 
throw myself at your majesty’s feet, there to express my gratitude, and 
to be the first to do you homage as my sovereign. And, should it be 
thought that my poor abilities could be of any use, I would instantly 
set out for Poland to serve my countfy and my sovereign, honestly 
and zealously. , 

“ My third prayer, Sire, though of a private nature, is deeply inte- 
resting to my heart and feelings. For fourteen years I have resided 
with M. Zeltner, a Swiss, formerly envoy from Switzerland to France. 
I am under great obligations to him ; but we are both poor, and he 
has a large family. J ask an honourable post for jiim, either in the 
new government, of France, or in that of Poland. He is well informed#' 
and I will answer for his integrity. , ; ^ 

“ 8uc, &c. &c. 

" Bcrville, 9th April, 1814.” Kdscidszko.’* 
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The emperor's answer is autographic. 

** Iti« with the greatest fatis&ction, general, that I answer your 
letter* Your dearest wishes shall be fulfilled. With the aid of the 
Almighty, t hope to effect the regeneration of your brave and respect- 
able nation. 1 have solemnly pledged myself to this, and the prospe- 
rity of Poland has long engaged my thoughts. Political circum- 
stances alone have hitherto shackled my intentions.— Those obstacles 
exist no longer.— Two years of a terijble but glorious struggle have 
removed them. A little while, and prudent conduct, and the Poles 
shall recover their country, their name ; and 1 shall have the gratifica- 
tioa of convincing them that it is he whom they have thought their 
enemyi who, forgetting the past, will realise their wishes. How^tis- 
factory it would be to me, general, to see you my assistant in^ese 
salutary labours. — Your name, your character, your talents, w;i|'he 
my best support. 

“ Receive, General, the assurance of my esteem, 

“ Alexander.’* 

“ Paris, 3d May, 1814.” 

We know not whether the Polish patriot mistrusted the auto- 
crat’s sincerity, whether a revolutionary prejudice, by no means 
unique^ made the constitutional charter of the restored Bourbons 
appear to him more inimical to liberty than the military despotism 
of Napoleon, or what other, perhaps immaterial, motive influ- 
enced him, but, even during the sitting of the Vienna Congress, 
ho left France and the Zeltners, to make a tour through Italy. 

He had scarcely crossed the Alps, when a deputation Vrom the 
Polish Senate overtook him, to entreat, in the name of the whole na- 
jtioa, that he would, in the fateful year 1815, as heretofore, he the 

champion of Poland, and appear in thhir behalf at Vienna 

The noble old man, although ill with a fever brought on,, partly by 
fatigue and partly by a severe cold caught in passing Mount St. Go- 
thard, immediately set out for Vienna. ........ He arrived too late ; 

the Congress was dissolved ; and only by a fortunate accident did he 
obtain an interview with the Russian Czar at Braunau. 

** The monarch received him with the same cordiality as at Paris. 
In along conference Kosciuszko explained the object of his journey ; 
but, if he returned to Italy honoured with every mark of 
esteem, he carried with him little hope of the independence of PdNmd. 
* . . • « • 4 . Alexander bad said, amongst other things, * The destinies of 
Poland must be those of the Sdavonian people.* ” 

Poland received a constitution, however, which, as Falkenstein, 
thiurks, might have made lier very happy, had it been faithfully ob- 
served.. But Kosetusako either differed in opinion from fais bio- 
^grapber, or, aS a Lithuanian, be held himself released from his 
engagements with the emperor, inasmuch as the latter kept Lithu- 
ania as a Russian province, instead of re-^uniting it to Poland ; a 
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re^'Union which was, perhaps, necessary to make the i|ppiinal re* 
storation of Poland anything but mockery. Kosciulzkb did not 
return either to Poland or to Lithvania^ and this was last 
public act of his life. We have now only to add some few details 
of his latter years^ 

After resuming and completing |ris Italian tour, Kosciuszko 
paused in Switzerland, and went to Solothurn to visit the family 
of his friend, Zeltner, whenjie was so charmed with the Zeltner, 
there resident, a brother ot Peter Joseph, that he domiciliated 
himself with him for the short remainder of his existence. 

'The following extracts will show the simplicity and benevolent 
tenor of the life he led at Solothurn : — 

“ For his meals, he partook of the ordinary frugal fare of the rather 
indigent family. He usually wore a threadbare blue great coat, with 
a rose or a pink in his button-hole. But this ornament was indispen- 
sable even in winter, and the Solothurn ladies took pleasure in supply- 
ing him with the requisite flowers. 

“ He slept upon a hard mattrass, with very little covering upon him, 
and rose, in summer at five, in winter, at six o’clock. He felt no priva- 
tion, except when he found himself without the means of relieving the 
distressed. He breakfasted with the Zeltner family, then withdrew to 
his own room, where he occupied himself with his correspondence, his 
studies, and the preparation of lessons for his little pupil. [This was 
Emilie Zeltner, the eldest daughter, then about 12 years old, for whom 
he had conceived a parental affection, and whose education seems to 
have been one of his chief pleasures.] About ten o’clock he rode out, 
quite alone, avoiding the high roads and seeking the most unfrequented 

paths, where he might do good unobserved. When he found 

a poor-looking cottage, he would tie his little black horse to a tree, or 
a hedge, go in, talk •kindly tb the inhabitants in his broken German, 
question them as to their circumstances, proportion his gift to the result 
of his inquiries, and then, hurrying away to escape their thanks and 
their earnest desire to know their benefactor’s name, mount his horse 
and disappear. 

4^ It ^ # a iS ^ 

** If he heard of the illness of a poor person, he was wont to say to 
the Zeltners, * Do not wait dinner for me to-day and, ordering his 
horse to be saddled, he would ride with a bottle of wine in each 
pocket and each bolster, to the sick house ; there, with his liberal dona- 
tion, he bestowed the consolations of a father, the admonitions of a pas- 
tor, encouraging the invalid with hopes of '*the divine mercy and of, 
eternity ; imd, at his departure, he would advise the sufferer nof to drink 
too much of the wine, lest it should injure instead of strengthening 
him.’* 

- ♦ 

T^his secret beneficence was revealed in various ways. One of 
his betrayers was his horse, which, Xavier Zeltner having one 
borrowed, positively refused to pass a beggar witbojut stopping 
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for his rider to spcnk to and relieve the nieudicaiu. One more 
trait of Kosciuszko’s generosity and considerate kindness — 

“ A young orphan girl, wishing to take the veil, and having no means 
of raising the sum required by the Solothurn convent, as a nun’s portion, 
applied to Kosciuszko. In a grave and fatherly tone, he said, 

* I do not like to see a young «»maiden bury herself in a convent : go, 
therefore, and take a year to reflect maturely upon your project. If, at 
the end of that time, you persevere in your wish, your portion shall be 
ready.* At the end of tlie year the maiden appeared, constant in her 
purpose, when Kosciuszko paid her portion, and attended at her pro- 
nouncing her vows." 

Kosciuszko was visited by many Poles, in whose society, or in 
Zeitner’s, he made excursions about Switzerland. Amongst other 
spots, celebrated in Switzerland, Zcltncr led him to Morgarten, 
one of the Alpine Tliennopylae. 

Kosciuszko grasped Zeltner*s hand, and mournfully exclaimed, 

* Oh, that I had had, at Macziewice, a Hunenberg to warn me, and that 
Poninski had been a Reding ! * ** 

A fall from his horse on one of these excursions has been assigned 
as the immediate cause of his death. This his biographer, whose 
word upon this point is decisive, denies, averring that he perfectly 
recovered from its effects, and again enjoyed his i^uat health, 
which, however, at best, was but inflrin, aud^ad^ been so ever 
since the fatal battle of Macziewice. In thfPlspring of 1817, 
Kosciuszko freed the peasants upon his patrimonial esta|e from 
bondage ; and although this article is extending to a greater length 
than we had contemplated, the public document is loo character- 
istic to be omitted : — « 


** He appeared before Xavier Amiet, now chancellor, then accredited 
notary of the state-council of Solothurn, and directed him to prepare 
the following deed : — 

** * Being convinced that villenage is contrary to natural law and to 
the welfare of states, I hereby abrogate villenage upon my Lordship of 
Siecnowicze, in the Woiwodship of Brzese, situate in Lithuania, from 
this time forwards to all eternity, for myself and all its future possessors. 
1 deckre the peasants of the village, dependent upon this lordship, to 
be free citizens and full proprietors of the lands they occupy. I ex- 
onerate tliem from all imposts, duties, and personal services, which they 
^have hitherto owed to th^ lords of the castle ; and only implore them, 
for their own sakes and the good of their country, to establish schools 
for the education of their children. 


« * After this sdemn act, I further declare that I, out of especial good 
said Kastle of Siecnowicze, with the lands thereunto be- 
idW and foi "ever, in full property, to my niece, the Lady 
Estkowa, and her children.' 

a . m ^ » e 
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** When the notary Amiet first called upon him respecting tins, in- 
strument» a favourite c&nary bird was flying about the roonpu : Amict 
ventured ^Jo ask why he did not set this«little bird likewise at liberty ? 
He answered, * The little creature is too delicate to be set at liberty ; 
it would perish.* ’* ^ 

Kosciuszko’s end was now at hand^but its approach was clieered 
by the sight of. the object of his, early and constant attachment^ 

xw Princess Lubomirska. * 

^ _ le princess, who was travelling to Geneva and Italy, stopped at 

lothurn to spend some weeks with Kosciuszko, cheering the already 
declining old man by her agreeable pleasantry, and her rare gift of so- 
cial wit. Kosciuszko had a presentiment that he should not see her again ; 
and, when she bade him farewell, with a promise to return the following 
spring, tears swelled into his eyes, and the agitated hero asked for a 
token of her remembrance. The princess accordingly sent him, from 
Lausanne, a ring, with the motto, ‘ Friendship to Virtue.’ But when 
the ring reached Solothurn, Kosciuszko was no more ! 

4^ 'X' -X- ^ It 

“ On the 1st of October, 1817, he was seized with a nervous fever, 
then prevalent at Solothurn, which, in spite of his struggles, confined 
him to his bed. Foreseeing the event, he made his will, bequeathed 
ample legacies to his friends, the Zcltners, especially to Emilie, and 
others to the town hospital, the orphan house, and the poor of Solothurn. 

He left^lOOO francs for the expenses of his funeral, upon 

condition, that his |j^y should be carried to the grave by six poor men. 
• He ordered all his Polish papers to be burnt. 

It # # Mt O 

“ After signing this will, he laid down the pen, raised his eyes to- 
wards heaven, and said, ' Now I am easy !* He spoke often and long 
of his approaching end. His*mind grew calmer and esAmer, and voice 

and look bespoke the peace of his soul His parting from his 

beloved friends, the blessing he bestowed upon Zeltner, his wife, and 
children, had all the august solemnity of a religious ceremony. Ac- 
cording to the custom of the heroic times, he asked for his sword, that 
which had been shattered in his hand at Macziewice. 1*o this broken 
sword he committed the guard of his ashes. The sabre of King John 
Sobieski, which he had received^ in the year ^1799, from his brothers in 
arms, he directed to be sent to Polan^^, and there preserved for other 
times and other deeds.* 

** He retained the full possession of his faculties to his last breath ; 
but his pulse grew fainter. On the morning of the 15th, he awoke from 
a heavy sleep, and his eye fell upon the whole Zeltner family^ assem- 
bled round his bed. He seemed stronger, cheerfully stretched out his 
hand, and bade them good morning, with his wonted cordiality. ^ But 

^ • It was preserved bv Princess Czartoryska, in her uob|e collection of arms and 
other Polish antiquities, at her castle of Pulawy, until the year 1830 : since then, who 
caa tell its fate ? ^ 
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whilst he spoke, his voice nearly failed, and he himself asked for his 
physician 

Towards ten o^clock, he reised himself, as though wishing to say 
something that required all his energies. He aave Zeltner his right 
hand, Madame Zeltner his left, smiled to his little friend, Emilie, who 
stood at the bed’s foot, and, thus taking leave of three beloved beings 
at once, he sank slowly down, ^ 

in the presence of his Maker.” 

The body was embalmed, and, as he had directed, borne to the 
grave by poor old men, relieving each other. The funeral was 
attended by all Solothurn, for he was mourned by the whole can- 
ton, especially by the class so indebted to his liberality. His death 
was lamented, and his praises were celebrated by poets and ora- 
tors in all languages. In Poland, the grief and mourning were 
universal ; and at Warsaw, the funeral oration was pronounced by 
the national poet, the friend of bis youth, Nienicewicz. 

But Poland grudged the remaius of her noblest son to a foreign 
land, and Alexander readily sanctioned the national desire to bring 
them home. The body was asked of Switzerland by a formal 
Polish embassy, which having obtained, escorted it to Poland. 
At Cracow it was received by the senate, and, w'ith all military 
and civil honours, interred in the cathedral. But the Polish senate 
and the Polish nation wished to raise to their heroic champion a 
more peculiar and more durable monument tb||n other men can 
boast, at least in modern times — 

A monument that might be an object of general enthusiSsm, of 
heart-felt veneration to all Poles. The senate decreed the raiding of a 
xqoiind (in fact, a barrow,) upon the eminence called Bronislaim (mean- 
ing, the guardian of fame), which conrmands t)ie Vistula. At this 
mound, young and old, senators and citizens, nobles and peasants, even 
the magnates of the realm, and the most delicate ladies, laboured with 
their own hands. A countryman, who came from Volhynia to assist, 
accidentally received a severe wound ; and, in the fear that he might 
bleed to death, several persons were carrying him off in quest of sur- 
gical assistance, when he resolutely exclaimed, * Oh, let me bleed here ! 
it is the only tHbute 1 can pay to the great Na€zelnik,\ 

** From the 16th of October, 1880, to the 16th of October, 1883, the 
labour continued. The Mogila Kosciuszki (Koseiuszko’s Mount), 
measures 876 feet in diameter at the base, and 300 feet in height It 
is the iarsest ever formed^ by human hands. 

* 0 ^ i 0 P # # e e 

« The mounds of Queen Vanda, and of St. Cracus, re- 

spectively on the leil«nd right banks of the Vistula, meet the traveller’s 
view, at some distance from Cracow, reminding him of the origin of die 
of Ae country. Kosciuszko's monument completes. 

and coimeets the present with the past. A con- 

l^ient road^ paved, and planted with trees, for j|^estfian8, leads 
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thither ; for, since the beginning of die work, this has been the &vourite 
•promenade of the Cracovians, From the ample contributions 

of the whole country, an adjoining piecb of ground was purchased, up- 
on which, close to the old chapel of St. Bronislawa, houses werb built 
for four peasants, who had served under Kosciuszko. It is their duty, 
and that of their families for ever, tjf plant the mound as pleasure- 
grounds, and to take the greatest care of the pomnik (monument). 

The management of the purchase, of the construction, and of the 
whole affair, was intrusted by the Cracow senate to a committee of 
twenty persons, with General FranciszekPaszkowiski as president . . . 
The expense was defrayed by contributions, not only of the most con- 
siderable families of Poland, but likewise of peasants, artisans, and pri- 
vate soldiers. Count Arthur Potocki alone gave 10,000 gulden,^ with 
which (we presume the expense of the monument being paid) three 
orphan kinswomen of Kosciuszko’s, whose existence had been but re- 
cently discovered, were portioned.” 

A view of this most extraordinary and most honourable monu- 
ment, and a portrait of Kosciuszko, are the graphic ornaments of 
the volume^ which we now close and lay down the pen. 


Art. VI. — Marco Visconti: Sloria del Trecento, camta dalle 
Cronache di quel Secolo, e racontata da Tommaso GrossL 
(Marco Visconii: a Story of the Fourteenth Century, ex- 
tracted from the Chronicles of that Age, and related by Tom- 
maso Grossi.) 

The extraordinary success which tkis work hag had in It^ly, 
where it has recently appeared, and the great interest that it has 
excited there, would entiiie it to our notice, did it even come less 
strongly recommended than it is by its intrinsic merits. The 
first edition (published, we believe, in Milan, about the end of 
last year) having been sold off in the course of a few weeks, a 
second edition of 10,000 copies has already been printed at 
Turin ; whilst in Florence, Leghorn, and most of the other prin- 
cipal cities of Italy, large editions are either published or in pre- 
paration. No doubt this success is partly owing to the favour- 
able circumstances under which the work has appeared. The 
historical novel, hitherto known in Italy only by translations pf 
the works of Sir Walter Scott and of other foremiers, has lately 
been uamralized there by the production of I^romessi SposV' 
of Manzoni » und that work stapds as yet almost alone in this 
deparlment of Italian literature, the field k still open to any new 
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asjpirant ; {fh^e n^e« too, of Visconti^a name once celebrated 
thrOM^bOMt , Italy--*»ba8 no doubt had its efiect in attracting 
attention*. Besides^ Qrossi is already favourably known in Italy, 
In advartiiijg to these auxiliary circumstances, we by no means 
wish to detract from the intrinsic excellence of ^the book before 
us, but only to account for tlfte phenomenon that any work what- 
ever should have been able to rouse, to such a degree, the dor 
mant energies of the Italian press, bo^ed down as it is under the 
wewt of a rigid and jealous censorship. 

The author has chosen, for the date of his story, a very inte- 
resting period, rich in the materials of romance. 

After the death of the emperor, Henry VIL, in 1314, a long 
contest for the imperial crown having ensued between Louis of 
Bavaria and Frederic of Austria, Italy w’as left for eight years 
without a sovereign, and abandoned to intrigues and fierce strug- 
gles between the rival parties of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
At the head of the former parly was Robert, King of Naples, 
who, possessing also several cities in Piedmont and the whole of 
Provence, being allied with the Guelphs throughout the rest of 
Italy, and keeping the papal clmir in complete dependence, en- 
deavoured to take advantage of the interregnum to annihilate the 
Ghibelline party in Italy. But the Ghibellines had chiefs, whose 
great talents, supported as they were by the ardent zeal of their 
partisans, enabled them to make a long resistance, and even fre- 
quently to triumph over their rivals. Among these was Matteo 
Visconti, of Milan, (the father of Marco,) who, on account of his 
advanced age and the superiority of his forces and talents, was 
considered the head of the Ghibelline party. bim Robert 

first directed his attack, but, having been unsuccessful, he caused 
the Pope John XXIL (who had recently been elected at Lyons, 
and who was entirely devoted to him,) to issue a bull, declaring 
that all those who had received the title of Imperial Vicar from 
Henry VIL lost their rigjit to this title after bis death. Matteo 
Visepnti, against whom this bull was in particular levelled, un- 
willnlg to declare himself openly against the Church, but still 
more un^Ithig to resign his power, relinquished the title of Im- 
plsiial Vicar, but j^revailed on the people' whom he governed to 
confirm his authority, with tlieir approbation he took the title 
of Captam and Defender of the Milanese Liberty/^ ; ^Tbis, 
bo^yer|,j5|rit|fgr pushing the Pope; who immediali^y ex- 
Visconti, and laid Milan under iin interdict. 

tha rival parties continued for some 
Wbicih' Matteo Viscon died, mid his eldest son, 
a^jumed the sovereignty of Milan ; while Marco, who 
MKl the second son, distinguislu^ himself by many daring ex- 
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pipits* In the end, however, the* Gfajibellines were losij^ ground, 
when liouis Bavaria, who had ait Ipngth obtained ul^disputed 
possession of the imperial crbwo^ BOftt assistance to Galeaa Vis^ 
conti. The Pope^ (John XX11.>) enraged at this, exconi^iini* 
cated Xiouis, and pronounced sentence of deposition against him. 
I^nis, in his turn, having soon after descended into Italy and 
caused himself to be crowned at fRome, instituted a process 
against the Pope, whom he cited beibre his tribunal, and pro- 
nounced sentence of deposition against him as guilty of heresy 
and /ese^majestc. He appointed as his sifccessor Pierre de Cor- 
vrnio, who took the name of Nicolas V. Thus there were, at 
once, two Popes, John XXlL, who resided at Avignon, and was 
acknowledged in Italy by the Guelph party, and Nicolas V., 
whom the Ghibellines maintained to be the true Pope. 

Such was the state of affairs in Italy at the opening of our 
tale, and it may be supposed that the struggles of the two hostile 
parties, the private jealousies and quarrels among the leaders of 
even the same party, and the disputes and contests between the 
supporters of the pretensions of the rival Popes, givel rise to 
abundance of incident. We will not attempt, therefore, an out- 
line of the story, which the limits of this notice would not admit 
of, but confine ourselves to a few extracts, as specimens of the 
work, taking care to select such passages as will not lessen the 
interest to the reader of the book itself. 

The people of Limonta, a small district on the Lake of Como, 
pertaiiyng to the monastery of St. Ambrose of Milan, continue 
to adhere to Pope John XXII. The abbot, who is one of the 
Visconti family, is of course a supporter of the antipope; and 
Pelagrua, whom be^ sends to Limonta as factor f5r the monas- 
tery, pretends to have discovered from some old deeds that the 
Limontese were not vassals, but serfs, of the monastery. As they, 
of course, are not disposed to allow this, the question, in the 
absence of sufficient evidence on either side, is settled by trial by 
combat, of which the following passage gives an account: — 

“ The two champions went to place themselves in face of each other, 
one at each extremity of the fiekl. They were each dressed in a pair 
of drawers of chaxhois skin, tight at the waist, which, fitting close to 
their limbs, descended to their feet,^ and entered into red boots which 
met them above thb ankle. -The rest of Hie l^y was uncovered.^ 
They had each on the left afm a wooden shield, 'squared at the two 
ends, slightly convex, and colored with parchment, and in the right a 
thick and knotty club of oak.’’ 

Not being nobl0> (he^ were the only arin^ allow^ed to thena. , 

•• Bamengo, the tampion of the monastery, appeared to be abottt 
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lil^«five:veara old, short, stout; broad in the chest and shoulders; 
Im had « thick* bulMike neck* short, brawny arms* and red, Uiick* 
busby baixk 

I#n{>o, better proportioned in limbs, higher by the head, more 
handsome, and more light and active than his opponent, was yet far 
from promising the strength of that herculean fornf. 

The* crowd had become silent. Those at the back, around the 
square, were mounted on chairs, tables, and benches ; the balconies 
and roofs all around were crowded wijji spectators* Every eye was 
fixed on the champions* every heart wal beating, and the looks of the 
greater part showed the interest they took in favour of Lupo — an in- 
terest gained for him both by the justice of his cause, and by the sym- 
pathy which at first sight his manly and handsome form and his beau- 
tiful and animated countenance excited. 

“ The young Limontine, whose back was turned towards tlie church, 
raised his eyes to the palace of the archbishop ; and seeing the Count, 
Ottorino, and Bice, he saluted them with a slight nod, and then, cast- 
ing down his eyes, he directed for a moment his looks to his father, 
Ambrose, who stood behind him, and that glance meant to say, * Leave 
it to me~fear nothing!* 

** The trumpet gave the last signal, and the champions moved 
towards each other with measured and cautious step, covering their 
heads with the uplifted shields, and making masterly flourishes with 
their clubs. Arrived at the middle of the field, and now within reach 
of a blow, Ramengo stretched out his legs, advancing one before the 
other, and leaning slightly over his right thigh, planted himself firmly 
on the ground to await the attack of his opponent. Lupo commenced 
by trying him with various feints, moving round and round him ; but 
the other, old in the art, purposed to allow the first ardoifl* of his 
adversary to exhaust itself, and did nothing but turn round, describing 
a circle, of w^ich his right foot traced the circumference, and his left 
was, as it were, the axis, which yielded to every ^notion communicated 
to it by the other. Thus this valiant champion defended himself from 
the blows of his antagonist, either with his club or his shield, with an 
agility, an address, and a settled and tranquil air, as if q^uite at his ease 
regarding the event, But all at once, when Lupo, in fetching a blow, 
left his flank uncovered, he, seizing the moment, struck him such a back 
blow in the middle as must have fractured his ribs, if the young man 
had not been nimble es a cat, and sprung backward. The club, there- 
fore, merely razed his skin, swinging clear round with a whizzing noise, 
which resounded to the heart of poor Ambrose, who turned pale as 
death. 

, The crow^^ who took part with the Limontine, drew an unfkvonr- 
able augury from this, and began to fear for their favourite ; but he, 
rendered lar|Oas by the <langer be had incurred, and, burning with 
shame, returned to the assault with redoubled vigour ; so that Ramengo, 
hotly wa^^ obliged te yield ground, and in defending himself 

the same measured imd cool command of 
"So ^iok was the tempest of blows poured in upon him, that 
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they defied not only the hand but th^ eye to follow themi m faridue 
ana violent wae the onset of the yotii^ ehampion. His ^vemry^ 
however, was watchful enough, in the cqntinuea retreat whkb be was 
forced to make, to take advantage of a false movement of his antagonist 
to strike him another blow, which struck bis shield in the middle and 
split it from end to e\id. Lupo, seeing the broken shield hanging use* 
lessly on his arm, threw it on the ground^ and grasping, in desperation 
his club with both bands, he raised it high above his head, and with 
his whole force aimed a tremwdous blow directly at the head of his 
adversary. He instantly covered the part threatened with his shield ; 
but the thick and solid mass descended with such irresistible force, 
that the shield itself was struck back against his head, and he was 
completely stunned. He heard a whizzing in his cars, his sight grew 
dim, and, having reeled and staggered for a moment, he fell at full 
length on the ground like a corpse. 

Lupo's father, during the combat, had never ceased to follow his 
son in every motion with his eyes, his arms, his whole body, and his 
mind. At one time, drawing back his head to his shoulders, he con- 
tracted himself, he shrank, he crouched, as if to escape a blow which 
he saw directed against the young man. At another, pointing his toes 
to the ground, grasping with all his force the rail against which he was 
leaning, he raised himself up, as if to give more force to the blow which 
his son was in the act of levelling at Hamengo.” 

The following passage introduces the principal personage to 
the reader ; — 

** Having now come to the point where this Marco, of whom we have 
already ao often spoken, makes his appearance on the scene, it is neces- 
sary for us that we present our readers with, to use the usual expression, 
a sketch of his life and character. 

“ The second son of Matteo, the Great, Marco Visconti^ had followed 
his father with fidelity and love both in prosperity and adversity, and 
had always been his favourite son. Of a generous disposition, of ready 
wit, and active of body, always the first in all the manly sports and 
exercises practised by the young men of his time, he forced his rival to 
pardon his incontestible superiority by the modesty of his manners— 
a virtue which was the more pleasing in him from the splendour of 
his birth, his beauty of countenance, and elegance of figure. But woe 
to him that crossed his path, who ventured to oppose his impassioned, 
itnpetuous nature, untamed in anger or in love! His father alone, 
whilst he lived, could temper his passions by the authority of his pater-* 
nalword. 

“ A brave and fortunate leader of armies, he acquired, in course of • 
time, a name celebrated among the first captains of that age. His 
most celebrated enterprize was that siege of Genoa, commenced and 
maintained by him, with a skill and perseverance that were reckoned 
marvelloust against the whole force of ^ the Church, of the principal 
Guelph cities m Italy, and of Robert, King of Sicilv. It was on this 
occasion that that prince, having sent a message to him intimating that 
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if he did not soon retreat from the Genoese territory he might expect 
to meet him under the walls of Milani Marco returned for answer, that 
without going so long a journey Robert might find him when he pleased 
under the wails of Genoa, ana, in short, challenged him to single com- 
bat; at which, the historians say, the king was highly indignant, but 
thought it better to take no farther notice of it.” * 

In ^/subsequent part we*have a farther picture of Marco, who 
had just unexpectedly obtained po^ession of the city of Lucca, 
which had lately belonged to his friend, Castruccio Castracani, 
now ruined and dead : — 

** The hour was late, and, having dismissed the councillors and 
nobility of his new court, Visconti walked alone in a vast saloon of the 
palace, which but a few months before had been inhabited by his friend, 
the celebrated Castruccio, now and then turning his eyes towards a 
Gothic window which looked down on the square, from which window 
were seen towers and columns, then resplendent with an infinite number 
of lights ; whilst below, in the square, an immense bonfire spread a red 
and unsteady light on the agitated crowd around it, who were feasting 
merrily and singing lays in praise of their new lord. In the distance, 
on the tops of the surrounding hiUs, were seen innumerable fires, and 
from every quarter was heard the sound of bells ringing the merry peal 
of rejoicing. 

Marco stopped a moment to contemplate this spectacle, like a 
bridegroom who contemplates the adorned and smiling beauW of his 
young bride on the marriage-day ; till, turning his eyes from the win- 
dow, the portrait of Castruccio, which w^as hanging on the wall over 
the chimney, met his view ; and this sight at once withered every joy, 
and destroyed all the enchantment. He sat down, and, keeping his 
eyes constantly fixed on the likeness of his dear friend, dead only a 
•few months before, lie said to himself ^ — 

“ ‘ At Rome, when, full of life and glory, lie was the right eye of 
the emperor — when all the Guelph cities, King Robert, and the Fope, 
trembled at his name — when I felt proud of being his friend, and hoped 
by his means to obtain the government of Milan — ^if a prophet had come 
and told him, ^ Castruccio, in a few months all will be over, and you 
will be beneath the ground' — what an amazement! Fresh in years 
and in vigour — in the flower of his strength— -yet life is so uncertain, 
so frail!— and he knew that he was mortal. But if the prophet had 
continued thus, ^Do you see this man who stands at' your side — this 
man whom you seek to make great in his own country — this Marco, 
who has aided you, as far as was in bis power, to rise to the height at 
which you have arrived, and who honours and loves you more Uian a 
brother^^^-Hfa) you see him ? Then know, that in a short time he will 
b^ l^rd of your city — that your house will be his house— that your 
widnw and c^drqn will go wandering about, seeking an asylum which 
will be denied to them, and^that he will obtain their heritage!’ — Oh, 
what would that proud spirit have answered ? what would have been 
fhe feelings of his neart ? And I — ^what should I have said !* 
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He again approached the window, and stood some time looking 
down into the square, ah*d casting his ej^es around it. He then ex- 
claimed, ‘ What a beautiful city is Liicea ! — But it is not Milan 1’ he 
soon added, with a sigh — ‘ To be prince where you have been a subject 
— to command whe^e you have obeyed — to be great amidst friends to 
whom your greatness is dear, imparts a share of it to them, and— yes-p— 
also in the midst of your enemies, and* to see them consumed before 
you, and to triumph over their abasement ; — this is worth living for. 
Here are smiling hills, covered|with vines and olives— here are gallant 
knights, fair dames, riches, and hohour ; but all is mute to the heart 
of Marco !’ » 

We had marked another passage, in which the grief of a poor 
old boatman and his wife for the loss of their only son, who 
had been recently drowned in the lake, is very simply and naturally 
described ; but as we have been informed that this story is likely 
to be presented to the reader in an English dress, we abstain from 
farther extract. 


Art. Vlh-'^Beitrage zur Aesthetik der Baukunst, oder die 
Grundgesetze der Plastischen Form, nachgewiesen an den 
Haupttheilen der Griechischen Architectur. Von J. H. WolfF, 
Professor zu Cassel. (Contributions to the Aesthetic of Archi- 
tecture ; or the Fundamental Principles of * the Plastic Form 
displayed in the principal parts of Grecian Architecture.) 1834. 

Had the work, of which we are now about to treat, made its ap- 
pearance some months earlier than it did, we should certainly have 
referred to it in that article of our twenty-seventh number, where, 
while noticing some of the modern architects of Germany and 
their productions, we adduced one or tw'O instances of the change 
that lias taken — or, we may say, is now taking— place in the tone 
of architectural criticism. In returning to the subject itself, 
little or no apology will, we conceive, be requisite, because the 
flattering mention which that paper obtained in various quarters, 
leads us to suppose that it w^as not entirely devoid of interest 
even for general readers ; and, unless we greatly mistake what to • 
us appear to be indications of a growing interest, more attention 
certainly is now given by the public to such topics than was 
formerly paid to them. One thing ihat has hitherto prevented 
architectui'e from being taken up otherwise than as a professional 
pursuit, has beeii the erroneous idea that, as a mere study, it is 
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li|(§|Btriy barren bcfth pf instruction and amusement^ and^ moreover^ 
Wet with difficulties of the most formidable nature; thati which 
nothing can be,;more remotd from the truth. ^ This unfortunate 
prejudice has been more or less fostered even by architects, who 
have frequently made pompous mysteries df things that are 
in tbemaelves perfectly simple ; and the injurious consequence 
has been that this display of seeming arcana has deterred most 
persons^ from attempting to make | any acquaintance with the 
study. Hence, ignorance on the part of the public has pro* 
duc^ indiiference likewise, — an indifference in no small degree, 
and in various ways, prejudicial to the interests of the profession 
itself. 

Undoubtedly the study necessary to qualify a man for an able 
practical ^architect demands severe application ; not so that whicli 
will enable Uie amateur to enjoy in its full relish ail the delight 
which the art of architecture is capable of yielding. In the 
former case, much labour, much dry and repulsive routine, and 
no little drudgery must be submitted to; and in proportion as 
the student is a mere plodder, so will they prove disgusting. In 
the other, all is or may be rendered pleasurable, from the ac- 
quisition of the very first elements, till such proficiency shall be 
made that further progress is instinctively pursued, in the full con- 
fidence of obtaining increased enjoyment. In this path we have 
merely to cull the flowers that present themselves on every side ; 
the toil of rearing them falls to the lot of others. The amateur, 
as such merely, lias nothing whatever to do with the varil^us pro- 
cesses of construction : the art, not the mechanical science, of 
architecture is his province; and to^ argue that no one can pro- 
perly appreciate or fully relish the former witliout at the same 
time being conversant with the latter, is like maintaining that no 
one but an anatomist can thoroughly perceive the beauty of the 
human face or form ; whereas, according to our feelings at least, 
the reverse is more likely to happen. As the anatomist is apt to 
consider the structure and framework of the body rather than the 
exteniai graces of form, and of mind expressing itself through 


* Until the appearance of Loudon’s Architectural Magazine there was not a single 
periodical professedly and exclusively devoted to the pursuit, ihoujih it is one so ex- 
ce^lngly tdoUiplex. and dividing itself into such various and widely spreading rami- 
iieatiDpS, Mnkhig It with archseoTogy, domestic economy, landscape gardening ; with 
hfijtorj, CifUicum, topography ; with the opposite extremes of engineering on the one 
hatid, and laxhrioos decoration on the other. Such a journal, which is open to all 
toiAmOhjca^ohs ^ rlmarks^ heGomes in the course of time a repository for a great 
deal uC diacntt^f and lor much information that might otherwise neveir coma before 
the public in any shape. Sesides a great mass of miscellaneous inforoiaiioo, several 
very able papers have already appeared in it 3 those especially by Mr. Trotman, which 
contain not only original but sound and instructive criticism. 
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that forqi^ so is the professional •architect likely to have his atten- 
tion engaged by othdr qualities in a building than Iho^e which 
have reference to art| and which, although they may be curious or 
laudable in themselves, have no aesthetic value because pto* 
ductive of no aesthetic effect 

Here it may not be igiproper to guard against a fallacy which 
wp might otherwise seem to countenance : it is not to be ima- 
gined, from the analogical case we have pointed out, that the 
beauties of a fine buildii% al-e like those of a fine face, self- 
evident — as apparent to the ignorant as to the connoisseur. Up to 
a certain degree, unskilled eyes can judge of architectural beauty 
as well as that of other things. Yet in architecture there is so 
much which is conventional, that it is also to be considered as 
having a language of its own ; and unless we make ourselves ac- 
quainted with this language and its various dialects of styles, our 
enjoyment must be exceedingly limited and imperfect. Either 
self-sufficient, blundering ignorance, or a state of uncomfortable 
doubt, must be the condition of those who pretend to give an 
opinion, while ignorant of the simplest rudiments, of the mere 
accidence’* of such language. To be sure no one has any 
occasion to offer an opinion of the kind, more than upon any 
other subject to which he may be an absolute stranger; yet how 
frequently do we hear persons, almost in the very same breath 
that they admit their complete ignorance of architecture, express 
their unqualified approbation or disapprobation of some parti- 
cular «edifice ! and unqualified of course it must be, because it is 
impossible for them to judge otherwise than according to mere 
fancy, or to assign any reason whatever either the one way or the 
other. • • ♦ 

After all, it is not very surprising that architecture should be 
considered a sealed study — one exclusively set apart for those 
who are formally initiated into its high mysteries — when hardly a 
single attempt has been made to produce a popular and attractive 
elementary book on the subject. Of treatises of one kind or 
another there is abundance even to perplexity ; yet in vain do we 
tax our memory for the name of one that can be confidently 
recommended for our purpose. The majority of them are little 
better than compilations, extracted without either judgment or 
taste ; others are overlaid with a great deal that is more likely to 
bewilder and embarrass a beginner than to facilitate his progress ; 
and the very best are, as may be supposed^ rather calculated for 
the professional than for the amateur student What appears 
to us a leading objection to nearly all is that they begin at the 
wrong end— namely, with the history of the art; while tne learner 

h a ; 
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yfit knows nothing of the art itself. Firsts let the student make 
himself acquainted with the principal stales, the leading charac- 
teristics, and the componenudetails of each» and then he will be 
able to attend to what are matters of historical information and 
inquiry with greater interest^ when provided wkh such a fund or 
capital for the purpose. is important^ moreover, that every 
step should be made clear and intelligible, and that, for the 
technical rules now given, reasoning and critical remark should 
be substituted. A person who volmitarily enters upon such a 
study is not to be treated exactly like a child who is just begin- 
ning his grammar ; but may very well be supposed capable of 
understanding the rationale of what he is learning, and of 
analysing, rejecting, and comparing. Although such a mode 
might be lengthier^ it would be far less tedious than those now 
adopted, {because there would be something to attract and inte- 
rest from the very outset. 

We cannot, indeed, affirm that Professor Wolff’s book is 
exactly the one suited for such a pupose, because it is intended 
not so much as an elementary work for mere beginners, as a 
treatise for those who are already familiarized with the subject. 
Nevertheless it affords a sound basis for something more to the 
level of a tyro’s capacity, something that might proceed upon the 
same principles and pursue the same course, without entering into 
the more abstruse aud subtile metaphysical niceties here brought 
into view, although not in every instance perfectly evolved. The 
leading object of the treatise is to trace and to explain thb prin- 
ciples of aesthetic beauty, as they discover themselves in the 
purest monuments of ancient Grecian art, particularly iii the 
Doric and Ionic orders. Successful!/ to establish such principles 
is of the highest importance, because they will be found to guide 
where mere rules stop short and authorities fail ; consequently, to 
protect against servility, on the one hand, and caprice on the 
other — the Scylla and Cliarybdis of the art, ever since the moderns 
first professed to take their models from ancient Rome and 
Grreece. The author himself points out, in his preface, this 
unfortunate compromise between pedantic bigotry and licentious 
extravagance; and proceeds to observe, very justly, that it is 
impossible to imitate tbe aucieuts, unless we previously make 
jourseives . acquainted fvitb those laws which they followed, 
whether instinctively, and in consequence of a more delicate 
apprehension of the essentials of architectural beauty, or owing 
to the^jy^ving manured their taste by profound study and refiec- 
tiom equal ^rrectneks he remarks that, notwithstanding 

die iiriuauity that has been displayed in measuring and delineat- 
ing again and again the remains of ancient edifices, very little 
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has hitherto been done towards deducing satisfactory I^ws from 
such documents ; laws applicable under all circumstaT^ceSi and 
which, instead of excluding, rather promote originality in feeling 
and taste. Proceeding upon a fallacious empirical system, we 
have been in the 4iabit of satisfying ourselves, with repeating, on 
every occasion, certain routine and proverbial phrases of the 
ark ; whereas we ought rather to strive to catch the ideas, and to 
adopt, if possible, the sain^ modes of thought, so as to be able 
to express ourselves with ease and idiomatically, without repeat- 
ing, parrot-like, just what we have been trained to; and without 
falling into the mere gibberish of the art, whenever w^e attempt 
to deviate at all from a precise model. We clearly perceive 
how widely the very best Grecian examples vary from each 
other, how each is stamped with a certain individuality of cha- 
racter, at the same time that it conforms to one general type ; 
which was because that type itself was established on artist-like 
principles, and capable of numerous modifications without being 
destroyed. It is futile to argue that all that the art admits of 
in this way has already been exhausted by the ancients them- 
selves, and that wc have consequently no alternative, save either 
to abandon their system altogether, or rigorously to adhere to 
the models which have come down to us from their stores; 
such certainly was not the case when little was knowm of either 
the Doric or the Ionic, except in the spurious and debased 
Roman examples of those orders. Then, at least, there was 
ample* room for improvement, as the originals since discovered 
amply testify; yet these base and unworthy copies were as 
blindly and indiscriminately admired as the genqine specimens 
now^ are. W e do liot say that it is by any means easy to deviate 
from prescribed forms without departing from the spirit of 
Grecian architecture ; and we are also ready to allow that it 
appears impossible to surpass some of them. As to the first 
point, that is one which every artist must determine for himself; 
to say that he cannot determine it, that it is impossible for him 
to step ever so little from the beaten track without instantly 
finding himself in sheer darkness, without clue or compass, oi 
beacon, by which to direct himself — what is it but to proclaim 
that he is altogether unworthy of the name of artist, and that, 
whatever title he may assume, he is, in fact, no other than a 
mechanic ? Many, whom nature never designed to adventure 
upon such a course, would undoubtedly sink; what then ? that 
is one of the risks inseparable from attempting, originality in 
art^ There have been not a few shipwrecks in poetry, in painting, 
in sculpture ; at the same time more power and mind have been 
brought out than could possibly have been the case under a fetter- 
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ing system of restrictive caution, and colder policy. What has just 
bccfei said is almost a sufficient answer touching the other point ; 
for by interdicting all attempt^ to deviate from what is admitted to 
be excellence, in despair of being able to produce aught of simi- 
lar quality, we may indeed prevent many heresies in the art ; yet 
that will not prevent the wonst of all debasement, the extinction 
of the spirit which should animate it. Unless occasionally reno- 
vated by fresh accessions, the feeling of art gradually wears out and 
sinks into the imbecility of sheer mechanism. It has been asserted, 
and also by one, whom many will regard as almost the highest 
authority,— by Sir Christopher Wren, — that architecture admits of 
no fashions, although his own productions prove how little his 
practice accorded with his doctrine, they being in a fashion 
altogether different from anything Grecian, and some of them 
most grotesquely so. It is of little avail, therefore, to tic ourselves 
down to a superstitious reverence for certain roinutiee, if we at the 
same time allow ourselves the greatest licenses in other respects. 

This is so far from being the way to maintain architecture in 
its purity, that over-scrupulousness in regard to certain parti- 
culars almost necessarily leads to extravagances in all the rest, as the 
only means of avoiding sickening repetitions, and of manifesting 
aught that can be termed design. Hence it has happened that 
architects, while they have almost invariably discountenanced 
innovation, so far as it consisted in a departure from their ow n 
technical system, have admitted an exceedingly great number of 
licenses, quite at variance with the genius of the style whicli they 
professed to follow and to reverence, although they may not 
clash with po^tive authority, merely because ancient architecture 
atlbrds no instances admitting any direct comparison. It is to 
little purpose, however, that we affect to follow the ancients ever 
so closely, as regards the positive examples they have left us, 
if we oppose them in all the rest, and thereby produce things 
more truly barbarous, owing to the discordant tastes which they 
exhibit, than would be the case if they made no pretension what- 
ever to Grecian character. Far better would it be to emancipate 
ourseives at once from classical precedents than to adopt a 
WBveritig indefinite course, one that injudiciously challenges 
immediate comparison, «by pointing to professed models, and so 
forcing into notice the discrepancies engrafted upon them ; 
greatly, therefore, do we prefer many specimens ♦of the ante- 
formed arckitecture of Italy, if we may so term it — when, 
circular arches appear, even the latest 
RbtmmlSiyie entirely lost sight of, and one altogether different 
adbxtituted for it^to the productions of the Palladian school, 
wbtefa seem, for the most part, blundering copies, undertaken in 
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utter ignorance of the works from whi6h they pretend to be 
derived. 

Of late, some have not only felt that the trammels whicb archi- 
tects impose upon themselves operate imjuriously upon their artt 
even to debasing^ it from the rank of one, but have spoken out 
their opinions e^licitly enough. Mr. Purser, in his pamphlet 
on the National (jrallery, very justly remarks that, instead of copy- 
ing from Grecian examples, we ought to found a style upon 
Grecian principles, becausel*^ although the architecture of ancient 
Greece was undoubtedly the simplest and purest of all antiquity, 
atad may be considered as perfect — ^so far as it went — yet, in refer- 
ence to its application to modern wants and circumstances, and 
the subsequent advances of science, it does not go far enough.’’ 
Copying — and that too very imperfectly and partially — their pro- 
ductions is, he continues to say, not in conformity with, but in 
opposition to, the example of the Greeks themselves.” * They 
studied the Egyptian temples, not in order to produce copies of 

them, “ but with a view to investigate the general principles on 
which the Egyptians wrought — to translate, not to transcribe, — to 
engraft so much of their masters’ art on the uitered circumstances 
of their own as their truth and Judgment might dictate.” If, 

then, the differences between the religious adiiices of Greece and 
those of Egypt demanded such cliauge in order to produce per- 
fect cousistency of style, how much more necessary is it that we 
moderns should adopt a similar course, our buildings being so 
totally unlike in purpose those of the ancients that it is rarely 
possible to do more than transfer some detached parts from the 
latter ? We do not even blend together what we appropriate from 
that source and what we ^re compelled to add oj[ our own, but 
merely place them in juxtapositiou and iu harsh contrast with each 
other. If we are determined upon retaining the Greek orders, 
without any change or modilicalion, at Ifast we ought to take care 
that every other feature shall be in perfect accordance with them 
— all uniform as to style, the same chajacter of detail supported 


* Another writer has the following remark of the same tei)r}enc.v ; ” nuildings are 
as capable of as man^ varieties of perfecUcm as of ihjstiiaition ; eacli may be la 

its kind, if perfectly suited tu its end. But therefore it follows, necessary conse- 
quence, that it is impossible to transfer its merit to an ‘ example' erected^ for anotlier 
purpose, amongst another people, atid in another* climate : the more its imitation 
18 correct, Uie more is its iqipiieatioa falsiliecl by its original chiiracter.” As far 
as climate alcNfS is concerned, we ourselves do not think that it presents any obstacle 
to tlie adoption, or we would say, tho adaptation, of Grecian arcliitectnre in this coun- 
try. The ftiinsy aini fanlasticai mode of 4ultding employed by tlic Chinese would un- 
^doubtedly be unfit for our cUmate, yet that of Greece k» assuredly unobjectiouaJble, in- 
asiuach as it is of durable construction, and moreover aHords cons^erable shel^^r Tjrnni 
the weather. ‘ • 
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throughout — the same fiuish kept up, and extended to every part; 
which is so far from being the case, that this exceedingly obvious 
principle is violated even as regards the orders themselves, and 
that, moreover, by architects who profess to be ultra-classical. 
Although it W'Ould almost be deemed a profaiii|y to deviate from 
the original in a single moulding or any of its proportions, it is 
considered a matter of perfect indifference whether a plain frieze 
be substituted for the carved one in the original example, and whe- 
ther the pediment be similarly treated, notwithstanding the very 
great difference of eflect thus occasioned. Several recent and 
sufficiently striking examples of this kind might be pointed out, 
in which the entablature and pediment appear most cold, naked 
and unfinished, in comparison with the columns themselves, and 
the capitals of the latter are thereby rendered so many spots, there 
being nothing answering to them in richness, or any way in keep- 
ing with them. When the decoration of the frieze is thus omitted, 
the more requisite is it that greater embellishment should be be- 
stowed on the cornice than was done originally, and that it should 
be a more important feature, so as in some degree to restore unity 
of character and effect in the columns and in the parts which they 
support. The monument of Lysicrates, which seems at first to 
countenance an op])osite mode of treatment to what we deem 
correct, the capitals of the columns being elaborately worked and 
the mouldings of the cornice cpiite plain, strongly supports our 
doctrine, since the whole of the roof is richly sculptured, and the 
architectural unity of the design lliereby fully preserved* We 
may further remark that the anlejiicc, or ornamental tiles, imme- 
diately above the cornice of most Grecian buildings, although not 
considered as belonging to that member of tliQ entablature, as far 
as effect is concerned, add to its height, and impart to it an addi- 
tional finish. Matters of this kind seem too palpable to be over- 
looked, and yet how rarely do we find them attended to ! Still 
more rare is to meet with a building in which the subordinate 
parts are in perfect accordance with the order itself, and every 
thing so duly proportioned, that while the character of that order 
is fully maintained, it does not overpower what it accompanies, 
causing the other features to appear trivial and insipid. 

We shall, |kjrhaps, be accused not only of forgetting Wolff, but 
of so far forgetting his abject as in some degree to be rumiiiig 
from it, his purpose being to analyse the beauties of Grecian 
architeeturie, and to account for them; while, from the tenor of 
some of oitr remarks, we may seem to undervalue the style itself 
as one hajrdlj sufficient for present purposes. What is his inime'^ 
diate aim, however, must, more or less, lend to conduct the archi- 
tect to originality, by disclosing wherein lies the proper power and 
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resources of his art, and how by adopting the same course we may 
attain similar excellence without servilely treading in exactly the 
same footsteps. Without properly directed study there can te little 
real originality in any art; least of all in architecture, where fancy 
ou^ht ever to go baud in hand with severe judgment, and submit 
to Its counsels ; and in whose proc^petions we should discover 
some satisfactory, at least some assignable, reasons for all we be- 
hold. Unless we are acquainted with the primary laws and essen- 
tial conditions of the art itself, >ve cannot very w'ell judge how far 
we can go without infringing them, or whether the course which 
we are pursuing will not convey us beyond their limits. Little, 
therefore, need we be surprised at so many instances of complete 
failure among modern architects, whenever they have attempted 
to deviate at all from the beaten track and to introduce any inno- 
vations; because, instead of searching for novelty within the proper 
boundaries of the art, and where, although latent, it may never- 
theless be discovered and brought to light, they have generally 
launched out into extravagance. They have ventured to make 
material changes in particular parts, without any reference to 
what they have left unaltered ; they have made just change enough 
to destroy the unity and character of their model, yet not suffi- 
cient to obtain such consistency of expression us would com- 
pensate for that which is thus broken in upon — greatly impaired, 
if not altogether expunged. 

How studiously observant the Greeks were of this consistency 
of cxpi^ssion in architecture, in all its minutest shades, is satis- 
factorily shoNvn by Wolff, whose scrutinizing study nothing seems 
to have escaped. Indeed, he is likely to be considered somewhat 
too subtle and refined in sonie of his observations and the reason- 
ings upon them ; too abstrusely mcluphysical for the generality 
of students, few of whom may be able to follow up his theory, 
and apply his doctrines in whatever casc^ may occur. As pre- 
liminary to his examination of Grecian architecture itself, the 
author sets out by investigating the fundamental qualities of the 
art, which he deduces from the law's of gravitation, equipoise, 
counterpoise, and those of symmetry and proportion, arising from 
them. These qualities, he observes, present themselves in the 
animal structui’c, although there more or less modified by an inner 
working and directing force; consequently they require to be 
more decidedly manifested in the productions of architecture, 
where the principle of gravitation alone operates. This latter is 
maintained by the prevalence of horizontal and perpendicular 
lines ; and when even any interruptioft of, or deviation from, these 
occurs, ill order to avoid monotony, their continuation is indicated 
to the eye in some way or other. Thus, in columns, whether with 
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or «irithout bases, strict verticalit; is kept up by such projection 
being given to capital^ either in its abacus, as in the Doric^ and the 
Ck>rinthian> or in its greatest widths as measured across the volutes 
of the Ionic, as renders that extremity of die column equal to the 
lower one, so that the same perpendicular line^would touch both. 
With the same view, in wiiydows that are narrower at top than at 
bottom, a break, or knee, as it is termed by workmen, is made to- 
wards the top of the architraves surrounding it, projecting till within 
the line of the ba^e. The same kindW verticality, Wolff contends, 
may be traced in Gothic architecture, where pinnacles are em- 
ployed for the purpose of cpntrasting with and counteracting the 
inclined lines and curves of gables, pediments, and arches. In 
like manner acroteria were introduced at the angles of Grecian 
pediments, in order to preserve both verticality and horizontality 
of lines, and suggested parallelism with the entablature,— perhaps 
also with the sloping cornices ; at the same time, that some play 
and variety of outline were thus obtained. Conformably with this 
principle, the more acute gable and arch of Gothic architecture 
are harmonized by corresponding^heigbt in the pinnacles accom- 
panying them, and such we find to have been the general practice. 

Our author’s next step is to show that, though the rule admits of 
some latitude and exceptions, the best general proportions may ail 
be traced to the application of squares, whether for the entire 
building, its leading divisions, or its. apertures. He does not mean 
to assert, that the front of a building should present to the eye a 
single square mass : it may be composed of a double or triple 
square — or, in fact, of almost any series and disposition of that 
figure. Neither does this system exclude variety 6f outline, it 
b^ng sufficient that the whole be <^m prised within one or more 
such squares; for Wolft* shows, in illustration of tliis part of his 
theory, what would generally be referred to the pyramidal prin- 
ciple of composition, namely, a building so arranged, yet answer- 
ing his purpose, because its greatest height corresponds with, its 
greatest width. For our own part, we are not quite sure that 
imesie is not almost as much of the fanciful as of the solid in this 
doctrine, since it piobably would not be difficult to produce 
many excelknt examples that would ap}>ear to overthrow it. 
Stiii it may not be unserviceable as a sort of general guidance, 
although it can never *be closely adhered to, unless as far as re- 
gatds oerlain parts of a facade, because uncontrollable circum- 
ataiusca iritt generally interfere with it, where a building is not 

^ ,!h sfl true that the wt^th of the abacus in this order generally exceeds the diameter 
W die eolunmi, yef tn so veiy trifling a degree as inerely to oocamon optical equality 
todfcentbeak. 
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completely insulated from all otiiets. Perhaps it u^ould l>a faster, 
instead of striving to accommodate circumstances to any rule of ^ 
the kind, to consider ho^ the moSt tan be made of thetn, and 
what mode of treatment is the most likely to produce the happiest 
comporitioh. * 

We are far better satisfied with the an thorns ideas on the subject 
of intercolumniation, which has hitherto been regulated by the 
diameter of the column, without regard to its height; whereas he 
shows that it should be governed by the latter rather than the “formen 
Whatever be the height of the column, that will give the distance 
from the axis to that of some other in the same range, whether it 
be the third or the fourdi— according as it is intended to have 
them closer or wider apart ; and this, of course, determines the 
spaces between these and the intermediate column or columns, 
and all the succeeding ones. By this means, an harmonious suc- 
cession of squares formed by each column and the third or fourth 
from it is obtained ; neither, as he further observes, is it necessary 
that such squares should invariably be restricted to the measure- 
ment from the axis, and admit of no other change than that arising 
from the number of intermediate columns, because the fourth 
column may either be included in or excluded from such figure, 
whose boundary will then be defined by one of its sides. He 
also shows how, in the Doric, the measure may be regulated, not 
by the height of the column alone, but by that to the top of the 
triglyph in the frieze, as that gives an extent of vertical line. 

We aVe not among those who attach much importance to the 
precise origjn of different styles of architecture ; unless founded 
upon direct historical testimony, questions of that kind are apt to 
lead into chimerical tind bemlderiiig hypotheses — mere ingenious 
speculations, that afford scope for fanciful conjecture, but are 
almost utterly barren of any advantage to the art itself. There 
has been too much of this vague inquiry in regard to Gothic 
architecture, relative to the origin of which ^i^arious contradictory 
and nearly equally plausible theories have been started, that leave 
the point at issue as undecided as it was at first. Controversies 
of this kind may in some degree be useful, because they excite 
public interest in behalf of the subject;- yet, on the other band, 
they are apt to engross attention too exclusively, and to witlidiraw 
it from more profitable and important 'considerations, it is,, 
however, a matter of something more than mere historical curi- 
osity, to settle whether we ought to attribute die foimatioa of 
the Greek style to an original stone or timber construction, be- 
cause much turas upon point, fnasmuch as we shall aceprd- 
ingly be able to judge how far Greek taste refined u{K>n 
earlier elements of form. Many, if not most, still adberb to^e 
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theory of Vitruvius, and trace back the rich marble temple to the 
primitive ivooden hut; yet both analogy and internal evidence 
oppose such an idea, for construction in timber would undoubtedly 
have led to a far more fanciful and lighter style. We cannot do 
better than let our readers see what Wolff hiftiself says upon this 
subject. « 

“ The eritire character of Grecian, as well as of Egyptian and of our 
own German style, is essentially coni^jcted with construction in stone, 
which mone is capable of accounting for the architectonic principles 
that it exhibits. These*, together with the forms deduced from them, 
the disposition of the masses as regards bearing and support, the col- 
location of the different members, their profiles, and other circum- 
stances, become quite unintelligible and inexplicable, as soon as we 
substitute mere beams of wood and light timber materials, — which 
although easily supported, do not keep compacted together by their 
own weight, — for massive blocks and ponderous architraves of stone, 
which require corresponding massiveness in the parts that sustain them, 
and by their pressure upon them give great firmness to these latter. 
Even where, either owing to scarcity of stone, or for some other reason, 
wood has been employed, it is evident that the forms are derived from 
construction in stone, and as closely copied as possible from such pro- 
totype ; for the nature of wood itself affords no motives whatever for 
the forms adopted. The contrary opinion, maintained by flirt in his 
work on the Architecture of the Ancients, where he endeavours to ac- 
count for every thing on the supposition of its having originated in 
timber construction, has misled that able writer, and by this one leading 
error, has consideriibly lessened the value of his otherwise irnportant 
inquiries. The proofs that stone construction manifests itself in Grecian 
architecture, both in its very rudiments and in the minutest parts, are 
so numerous and so obvious that they cannot be overlooked by any 
one who considers them impartially and withoiit prejudice. Wo shall 
have opportunities of noticing them more particularly as we proceed, 
and shall therefore now pass to some general remarks on the columns. 

“ We are certainly warranted in supposing that the form of these 
supports was originally square, especially in cavern structures and the 
interior of buildings, and the angles began in time to be splayed off, 
until it gradually became polygonal and afterwards cylindrical ; which 
successive mutations might easily be corroborated historically by 
Egyptian examples. We shall, however, content ourselves with 
taking up out observations at the period when the Greek column had 
assumed this latter shape, after which it was left for art to refine it 
into beauty, so as to contribute to its aesthetic effect in architecture. 

“ The very nature and purpose of such supports prevented their 
having perfect archU^tmk form. They possess no of 

charactfisir in themselves ; but rather, by their loftier proportions and 
shi^, s^em to rear ; themselvhs up, not like so many inert masses, but 
as if endued with internal organic power. It remained, therefore, for 

to develop this idea, to remove them from the class of unorganic 
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shapes, to round off all their angles, and, moulding them by de*^ 
grees to some fgmilarity of vegetable character, to render them more 
attractive to the eye, — For effecting thia purpose, that refined , and 
reflecting taste, which taught the Greeks to observe the due limits of 
every art, contentecl^ itself with merely indicating the principle of 

organization, still maintaining the expression of mathematical form.” 

* 

As further proof that Grecian architecture is not derived from 
an original construction with wood, the author observes that a like 
regard to aesthetic beauty of form is apparent in the cylindrical 
pillars of the Egyptians, whose country affords no timber mate- 
rials for buildings of any magnitude. Having thus, as he con- 
ceives, ascertained the principle of form, his next object is that of 
proportion ; which he says cannot possibly be derived from the 
vegetable w'orld, since that hardly affords any law for fixity of pro- 
portion. This, therefore, he is inclined to attribute to a free 
imitation of the general proportions of the human figure; but 
certainly not that mechanical, fancifully exact, and immediate 
imitation to which Vitruvius would refer us. Wolff sees in this 
kind of imitation no more than a motive — an indirect aim, just 
sufficient to catch and preserve similarity as far as regards general 
impression. Conformably with this aim, he considers that devia- 
tions from a fixed standard of proportion are not only allow*abIe 
but advisable, since such shades of distinction arc favourable to 
that particular individuality of character, which may best accord 
with other circumstances in the building. 

Wc cannot pretend to follow our author throughout his reason- 
ings, or even to enumerate the leading particulars which he 
minutely examines; wc shall^ therefore, before dismissing the 
book, briefly refer to* one or tw'o detached points that, as far as 
they arc concerned, may suffice to indicate how fully the rationale 
of every circumstance is here explained. In his remarks upon 
the capital and its abacus, he show^s that, independently of its sup- 
posed office, the propriety of beauty and agstlietic consistency 
demand this member as a completion, of integration, of the whole 
column. Not only is the upper extremity thus made to accord 
with the lower, and, as before observed, the verticality lost by the 
diminution of the shaft upwards restored to the eye ; but it is 
indispensable, as prepiiratory to the architrave resting upon it. 
Since the architrave stretches only in one direction, a circle 
scribed upon it by the capital terminating in that form, would ill 
agree with the iberely horizontal expansion of the soffit. By 
inscribing the circle within a square, the imperfection is over- 
come : both forms have then one common centre, while the over- 
hanging angles of square produce the effect df an harmonious 
contrast between the two. Another inconvenience is moreover 
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avoided, and another beauty obtained ; because the intervention 
of this square plate allows the soffit to be 1 n 9 .de somewhat 
narrower than the diameter of the upper part of the capital^ and 
while the architrave is thereby rendered less heavy in appearance, 
the abacus displays itself to greater advantage, and produces greater 
pefspeeiive variety. Tlieyalue of fluting, as contributing to the 
pla^ of light and shadow on the shaft of the column^ as well us to 
finish of surface j has been pointed out by others; yet. we do not 
recollect that any preceding waiter ifas assigned to U that partieular 
aesthetic quality which Wolff has explained ^nd illustrated by 
analogical examples. By their all tendi^ to and indicating 
one common centre in the axis of the col^n, he says that the 
channels and their arrises^ or fillets, render tlie circulnri|^; pf the 
shaft more apparent, less vague, and less indefinitely expressed to 
the eye> than is the case when the surface of a cylindrical or conical 
body is left plain. Perhaps this is rather a super-refinement of 
reasoning, because, though only half of such an object is virible, 
the eye instantly recognizes its true form, even when it isdittle 
assisted by direct light and shade. Some modern architects have 
taken great and very useless pains to determine the proper pitch 
for pediments, according to their width, without much regard to 
other proportion; whereas Wolff is of opinion, and herein we 
perfectly agree with him, that the height of the pediment admits of 
little variation undfir any circumstances, since it must be regulated 
by that of the entablature beneath it. It never ought much to 
exceed this ; consequently, the wider a building or portico is in 
proportion to the height of the order, the lower must tlie pitch of 
the pediment be made, in order to preserve harmony and consis- 
tency between the height of the buHding ami that of its roof. 

Here we must take our leave of Professor Wolff for the pre- 
sent* hoping that it wall not be very long before the appearance 
of the continuation which he promises will enable us to return to 
his interesting and able inquiries. Even as mere speculative 
ppiuions, his observations are highly deserving attention ; but we 
are willing to anticipate much practical good from their dissemi- 
nation, — more discriminating and enlightened views of thfi art on 
the |>art of criticism, and emancipation from that servile of 
routine, which, while it damps ail inventive energy in 
tect, and in fact degrades him to a mere mechanic, is, as njkily 
evidence too clearly proves, no protection against the extravagan- 
cies, of perverted taste and caprice. Nor is caprice rendered at 
alt less, offensive by its being associated with hopeless dulnes^- 
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5, de AL te Comte Rambuteau, Prefet de la Seine^ au 
Gonseil MunicipuL Paris, 1834. 

Si quantum pauperum est, venire huc^ et liberis suis petere 
pecunias cceperint, siti^uli nunquam exsatiabuntur ; respublica 
deficiet; * et sccuri omnes aliena stibsidia cxpectabunt, sibi 
ignavi, nobis graves." Such was the reply of Tiberius to some 
importunate applicants for places in the Roman Black^book. 
Although spoken of tiie high-born, it may likewise be addressed to 
such as sc*ek to be entered in the Black-book of the parish. And 
unless the new Commissioners find means to stop the mischief as 
successfully as the old emperor, we may hereafter find reason to 
exclaim-— r/c/zc/cif respublica* 

But, thougli most sorely afflicted, our o\tTi country is not the 
only oqe suftering under the disease. In Great Britain the 
paupers compose one-sixth of the inhabitants. In Holland and 
Belgium they are one-seventh, and in Switzerland one-^tenth; 
whilst in France and the German confederacy they are 
twentieth; in Austria, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, and Portugal, one*^ 
twenty-fifth, and in Prussia and Spain only one-thirtieth. 

Of the causes of this great discrepancy it is not our present 
business to speak. Let ns content ourselves with laying before 
our readers some of the information concerning pauperism in 
JPrawee— the most important of the continental nations— which 
is afforded by the productions prefixed to tills paper, and resulting, 
in part, from our own investigation. 

The calculations of M. de Villeneuve are based upon inquiries 
made immediately before vents of J8S0. Affairs of more 
pressing importance bave.,,dn^ged the attention of the Govern-, 
mqnt, since tha| period, the exclusion of inquiries of this kind ; 
so that no late information can be obtained. But it may be 
safely assumed that the number of jiaupers has not diminished. 
It is more likely to have increased. M. de Villeneuve seems to 
have conducted his researches with diligence and care, and his 
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^eoiint may bib §afely taken as a fair approximation to the 
iruth, which is almost all that can be said of arithmetical statistics. 

By a French pauper^ we* mean any Frenchman subsisting per- 
nianeutly^ or for a considerable time, and either in whole or in part, 
upon public taxation, charitable endowments. Or private charity. 

In 1830, the population, of France w’as 31^880,674* and the 
number of paupers (exclusive of aged persons, foundlings, and 
others maintained in hospitals) l,58ij,340. In the department du 
Nord, every sixth inhabitant is a pauper; in the Pas de Calais 
every eighth ; in the department dii Rhone the proportion of pau- 
pers is one- thirteenth ; in the departments of Ae Aisne, Seine, and 
Sombre, one-fourteenth ; whilst in those of the Meuse, Mteurthe, 
and Moselle, it is one-thirtieth ; in those of the Lozire and Lower 
Rhine oiie-foi*tieth ; and in that of the Creuse only onii-Jifty •eighth. 
For convenience, France may be carved into three sets oi depart- 
ments, taken without reference to geographical bearing ; viz. : — 

The worst set, containing GO departments and 10,06G,769 
inhabitants, of whom one-thirteenth are paupers. 

The middling set, embracing thirty-eight departments and 
containing 13,043,514 inhabitants, of whom one-twenty-third are 
paupers. 

And the best set, comprising twenty-eight departments and 
8 , 774,391 inhabitants, of whom one-tliirty-third are paiipers. 

The proportion of paupers varies greatly between town and 
country. If all places above fifteen hundred souls be reckoned as 
towns, it will be fodnd that, of their 7,762,450 inhabitants, 
767 , 245 , or about one-tenth, are paupers; whilst 819,195 per- 
sons, or about one-thirtieth, are paupers out of the 24,205,718 
country people. 

The geographical division of France in familiar use, exhibits 
the following proportions ; viz. ; 

The nineteen departrhents of the centre comprise a proportion 
of about one to twenty-three — the fourteen Eastern depart- 
ments, one to thirty — the thirty-two Southern departments, one 
to twenty-three — the fifteen Western, one to nineteen, — and the 
six Northern, one to nine. The dijBTerence is surprising, and 
sbowd, that.a large portion of French pauperism exists, as with 
ourselves, in mahes, Qf the wor^^^ of departments only three 
« are comprehended in the ce«/re^^1ltosc of the Loiret, Seine, 
and Lower Seine; whilst none are ^ be found in the East, 
The gi^ejj^, features of both these disVicts (some of which are 
obyiojim}^|onnecte^^ with the growth of pauperism) are the same* 
T^ hlmate is temperate# wine, maize, and nearly all the pro- 
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duce.of French husbandry are grown throughout. The popula- 
tion is essentially agri6u1tura1^ and tbp number of small owners 
great. Nearly every village possesses public property from 
which the poorer sort derive benefit. The d}oit d'affouage, or 
right of taking fu^l in the national and village woods, for a small 
consideration paid to the village and oftentimes free of charge, is 
almost universal. In a great number of localities the larger por- 
tion of the village property is divided by rotation amongst the 
inhabitants for short terms Aid at low rents, and the funds from 
these sources arc applied towards diminishing the local expenses. 
Tb^ droit de parcours and droit de vaine pature, or common rights 
of feeding stock on the plough and grass lands of private persons, 
after the harvest and aftermath till seed and spring time, are 
equally general, and, although great hindrances to farming im- 
provements, aiford important conveniencics to the peasantry. 

The South likewise comprises three departments of the bad 
set; viz., those of the Rh6ne, Bouches du Rhone, and Tarn and 
Garonne. The climate is warm and the winter short, by which 
the suffering from cold and the necessity for outlay in fuel and 
clothing are diminished. Landed property is more divided than 
in the rest of France. The villages are generally possessed of 
common rights and property, and, in addition to the produce of 
the centre and East, this district possesses the chestnut and olive 
trees and the silk-worm. 

The West comprehends nine of the bad departments; viz. 
those the Cotes dii Nord, Finist^rre, Ille and Vilaine, Lower 
Loire, Morbihan, Mayennc, Ornc, Sartbe, and Two Sfevres. 
The first five of these compose the territory of Brittany, and ex- 
hibit a proportion .of one-sixteenth as paupers, which is partly 
attributable to the great and sudden diminutioni of the linen 
manufacture, occasioned by the introduction of cottons, and to the 
political disorders to which Brittany has been so long exposed. 
The four other unfavoured departments labour more or less under 
the same disadvantages; whilst the rest of the Western district, 
partaking of most of the advantages of the South, exhibits an 
equal exemption from pauperism. 

Of the six Northern departments, five are comprised in the 
worst set. In this district the climate makes fuel and clothing 
objects of first-rate necessity^' ,The population is more abundant 
than elsewhere. Tlierc are but few villages in the possession' of 
forest or common rights. Landed property is but little divided, 
agriculture is carried on with considerable (Capitals, and the 
farming peasants are day-labourers* The towns are engaged in 
the cotton manufacture, which has been exposed for a long time 
to extreme fluctuations. 
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<rhe proportion of one to thirteen, appearing in the bad set of 
departments, is a mean proportion. The actual proportion varies 
in eaclj. In the department pf the North it is one to sk ; in that 
of the Pas de Calais, one to eight; in those of the Rhdne, Aisne, 
Seine, Somme and Pinist^rrc, one to fourte^p; Bouches du 
Bbone, one to fifteen; Cotes du Nord, Ille and Vilaine, Loiret, 
and Louer Seine, one to sixteen; Mayenne, one to seventeen ; 
and Lower Loire, Morbihaii, Oise, Orue, Tarn and Garonne, 
Sai'the, and Two Sfevres, one to eighteen. 

The paupers in the middling set vary from one in nineteen in 
the department of the Ain, to one in twenty-eight in that of the 
Puy de Ddme. Half have a mean proportion of one to twenty* 
one, am} half of one to twenty-five. 

In the best set the proportion varies between one to twenty- 
eight in the department of the Cote d’Or, and one to fifty-eight in 
tliat of the Creiise. Half average rather more than one in thirty, 
and half somewhat exceed one in fifty. 

In the department '‘d LI Nord, where pauperism has reached a 
height surpassed in few districts even in England, we find a popu- 
lation of 9^2,848, of whom 668,116 are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, and in manufactures, chiefly cotton, 'Jlie entire 

number of paupers is 163,458, exclusive of 7667 a^ed persons 
and others subsisting in the hospital. The proportion of agri- 
cultural paupers is about one in tiiirteen; the others belong alipost 
entirely to the manufacturers, and in some places form a fearful 
proportion of the whole number of the inhabitants. Thus,, in 
Lille, the population is 70,000, and the paupers are 22,281 

Valencieiiues . . . 19*841 5,047 

Cambrai .... 17,031 . . ... . . 4,150 

Dunkirk .... 24,517 4,880 

Tins quantity of mendicancy in France is below what would be 
inferred from the spectacle presented in the districts to which the 
majority of our countrymen confine their excursions. The entire 
number of beggars is'^l 98,153, whit4i exhibits a proportion of one 
to Qm hundred aud sixty-five upon the aggregate population, and 
one to eight upon the body of paupers. In the Centre^ eveiy 
fourteenth pauper is a beggar ; in the EaUy every ninth ; in the 
Southi every seventh; in the IFesl, every fifth ; and in the North, 
every tenth. In the bad set of departments the proportion of 
beggars to paupers is about one to eleven ; in the middling set, 
aboot oi>e to twelve; and in the best set, one to eight. The 
minimum is in the department of the Seine (Paris), where it is 
only one to forty-six ; and the maximum iu those of Fiiiist^rre, 
Ille and Vilaine, and the Greuse, (the last being the most exempt 
from pauperism,) where it is as high as one to two* It would^ 
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tbereforei seom that, if |;he absolute quantity of beggary it e useful 
fact to be known in statistics, its quantity relative to tbe mass of 
pauperism is not much worth knowing, except as showing the value 
of the measures which are adopted for its prevention or repression. 

We had intended to furnish the comparative amounts of pau» 
perism and crime from M. de Villeneuve and the late Compte 
Rendu of the French ipinister of justice ; but as the facts do not 
appear to correlate, as they are well known to do, it would be a 
bootless task, without entering upon a minuter investigation than 
we have space for. 

Of the French institutions connected w'ith pauperism, the first 
in order arc the laws against vagrants and beggars, the history of 
which may be briefly sketched. One of Charlemagne’s anpitula* 
ries forbad the giving of alms to beggars, and, by a sort of antici- 
patory relief-law, enjoined each locality to support its own pau- 
pers — suos qu(tque civitas pauperes aliio» In the twelfth century 
the beggars by profession were an object of alarm in all the lead- 
ing cities, and during that and the following centuries they 
formed, according to Dulaure, (Hisioire de Paris,) one-fifth of 
the population of Paris. Saint Louis ordered them to be banished 
from that city. In 1350, King John ordained that the able- 
bodied poor should quit Paris, and not beg, under pain of whip- 
ping and the pillory, and, on a third offence, of being branded 
with a hot iron, and banished* These injunctions were renewed 
in 15^4, Two years afterwards, the parliament of Paris ordered 
able-bodied beggars to be chained two and two, and employed in 
cleansing the streets and sewers ; and, in 1535, such as were not 
natives of that city were commanded to withdraw to their birth- 
places, and work for a livelihood, on pain of being hanged — sous 
peine de la hart, ilbout the same time a royal ordinance was 
published for the whole kingdom, enjoining the able-bodied poor 
to work, under pain of banishment, and forbidding women, 
children, and infirm persons to beg, under pain of whipping. 
Ten years later, an ordinance was issued }fy Henry 11. ordering 
male beggars to be sent to the galleys, to which the local magis* 
tracy of certain towns added mutilation. In i65G an edict put 
the ordinance of Henry II. into fresh vigour, and forbad glois* 
giving to beggars, on pain of being fined four iivres parisis; and 
the public were bound to hand them o^er to the police. Thesji 
repiilations w^ere made in order to ensure the enforcement of cer- 
tatn rules, by wdiich a general hospital was established in Paris 
for the maintenance of the aged and infirm, and the employment 
of the able-bodied poor* The directors had power to imprifon, 
whip, and put in the pillory the inmates; and, as an additii»inil 
guarantee, an edict of j 6G1 ordered beggars, who bad thrice im 
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c^l;red punishment in the hospital, to be sent to the galleys. In 
16^5 and 1 687, three edicts appeared, ordering the ordinance of 
Henry 11. to be put in force throughout the entire kingdom. All 
houseless beggars and vagabonds, such as passed for old soldiers, 
or should assemble to above four in number, wore to be tried by 
a species of hiarUal law {prhotalement)^ and condemned, the 
men to the galleys, and the women to be yihipped, branded and 
banished, with pain of deatli in cases of resistance. Domiciled 
beggars were to be w'hipped and mari^ed for a second offence, and 
on a third, were to be sent to the galleys, or if women, to bride- 
well (jnahon de force). The injudicious severity of these mea- 
sures prevented their execution ; the galleys would not have held 
all the oundeinned. In 1709, in consequence of the scarcity, the 
number of beggars in Paris had increased to 50,000. Some 
years afterwards, the regent entertained a plan for banishing them 
to the colonies, but he was opposed by the parliament; and ano- 
ther project for employirfg them at convict labour on the roads 
W'as abandoned from an apprehension of the danger to travellers. 
Various edicts of Louis XV. ordered beggars to be imprisoned, 
branded, and, for certain offences, sent to the galleys. At the 
beginning of his successor’s reigii, their number had again become 
so alarming, and the previous regulations were found so ineffica- 
cious, or had been so aiucli neglected, that an ordinance was 
issued, (13th July, 1777,) by the advice of Turgot, which sur- 
prises by its severity. Able-bodied male beggars and vagrants, 
from sixteen to sixty, without means of livelihood, and who s^iould 
have exercised no regular calling for fax months, were to be sent 
forthwith to the galleys; and w'omcn, children and old men, en- 
gaged in the same pursuit, shut up in^an hospital. At tlic same 
time various beggars’ houses were to be established for the re- 
ception of aged and iniirm paupers, and for the employment of 
the able-bodied; but so little progress was made with these 
receptacles, that no more than thirty were in existence at the 
Revolutiou. The Legislative Assembly took up the subject of 
mendicancy, but did little more than declare, that the legal regu- 
lation of beggars was not ati infringement of the new-invented 
“.Rights of Man.” The Convention supplied the deficiency. 
“ Ce mot hooteux de mendiant ne fut jamais 4crit dans le dic- 
tionnaire du r4publicain,* said the Report of Baricre, and there- 
upon the assembly decreed, (law^ of 15th October, 1793,) that in 
each .district work should be found for paupers, with wages one- 
fourtb beneath the ^Ver^ge rate; and, to punish such as should 
prefer begging to tfiis. resounce, each department was to have a 
beggars’ bridewell (makon de repression), where beggars were to 
be' sent to bard labour for one or two years; and on a third 
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offence, or if not domiciled, on a second, were to be transported 
to Madagascar. The confusion of the times prevented the esta- 
blisliment both of bridewells and colony, and matters remained on 
their old footing till 1808, when Napoleon, taking the subject in 
hand with his usual precipitancy, ordered a beggars’ workhouse 
{depot de mendians) to be established in each department ; and to 
give further efficacy to this provision, articles were inserted iutbe 
new Penal Code for the puiiishment of vagrants and beggars with 
from three to six months’ imprisonment, (Art. 271, 274,) and the 
Iditer were to be sent to the depots at the expiration of their sen- 
tences. In departments unprovided with depdts, able-bodied beg- 
gars were to be sent to goal for from one to three months, and, if 
found out of their cantons, from six months to two years, (Art. 
275). And both vagrants and beggars punished under these 
articles were afterwards to be at the disposal of the government, 
i. e. subject, if necessary, to a forced residence in a particular 
spot, for the purpose of being watched by the police. — (Art. 
44.) Tlie depots, like most of Napoleon’s establishments, were 
but partially erected, 'and those which were erected instead 
of being reserved for beggars, sunk into indiscriminate recepta- 
cles for paupers, wliom their own ingenuity, or the suggestions 
and assistance of the petty local authorities, readily qualified for 
admission. The abuses were so great that the Restoration abo- 
lished most of those that had been established, and the tribu- 
nals have since limited the operation of the law to Art. 275. 
lint tliis is seldom enforced except in the capital and certain large 
towns, or on particular occasions, requiring an extraordinary rid- 
dance of persons become jdangerous to the public peace: so re- 
piignaiil does it seeliii to the feelings of Judges to punish men for 
doing that which it is difficult to prove they have any means of 
avoiding, llie annual number of beggars convicted does not ex- 
ceed 500 — a very small portion of the 108,000 mentioned by M. de 
Viliencuve. The law against vagabonds is^executed with greater 
severity. But neither law', in practice, deserves the severe stric- 
tures with which both have been visited by several French 
writers, by whom it is contended that, in addition to their in- 
humanity, these laws present unjust obstacles to a free circulation 
of labour. Such law's are to be judgpd of rather by local or 
temporary peculiarities than by considerations of so vagub a 
character. 

** At the present day,*’ says M. de Vilieneuve, ** the right of 
the poor to legal relief {assistance obligSe) is not recognised in 
France.” A mighty contrast with the principle which^ accordlne 
to some, makes the right to relief the poor man’s freehold ! Wiln 
the exception of the faint trace appearing in Charlemagne’^i^ Oapi- 
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tuhfyi and of an alleged assignment of a fourth of the chutch 
i^venues to the poor, the first mention of legal relief occurs in 
aoihe letters<*patent of Francis I-, of 6th of Nov. 1544, by which 
a general board was formed at Paris, composed^ of thirteen citr- 
zens and four counsellors of the parliament, with powers to raise 
annually upon the princes, seigneurs, ecclesiastics,^ and other pro** 
prietors> an aims tax {taxe d'aumdne), and jurisdiction to constrain 
the rate**payers (cotis^s). This rate was destined for such of the 
poor as could not get admission into the endowed charitable in^ 
stitutions, and waa distributed in kind by the clergy. The liability 
of the rate-payers, distinctly established by this instrument, was 
repeatedly recognised during the same century by several subse- 
quent ordinances, particularly in 1566 and 1586; but neither the 
means of enforcing the administration of relief, nor even the abstract 
right to it, were allowed to the poor. The ordinance of 1586, due 
tto Chancellor de THApital, enjoined the inhabitants of other towns 
to support each its own poor by tax {contribution^ or otherwise, 
and according to proper ordering. The Paris board seems to 
have fallen into disuse during the succeeding century, and to have 
been replaced by a board in each parish, the ecclesiastical division 
being adopted instead of the civil, doubtless for the convenience 
of the parish clergy, who were the chief managers of the indigent. 
In 1740, the parliament of Paris ordered that the curates, church- 
wardens, and leading {notables) parishioners should meet at the 
parish board to provide relief, and should make out two lisjs, one 
of the poor and anodier of the householders {Jiabitam), and the 
latter were to be forced to contribute according to their means ; 
and, if need were, recourse might be Jhad to an additional levy of 
king’s taxes. The pauper’s right to be inscribed on the list of 
the poor, if such a right existed, seems to have been ascertained 
by the laws against beggars, which, as we have seen, empowered 
the police to confine beggars to their birthplaces ; the difiSculties 
rOUiilting from such management being doubtless eluded by the 
habitual irregularity with which public business was transacted* 
In the rest of France the practice of forced contribution w^ 
gradnatly abandoned ; only a faint show of it was kept up in 
In 1783, according to a writer of that day the bourgem 
or better sort paid annually from thirteen to twenty-six sols, and 
the W'ealthiest only fifty* The National Assembly referred the 
subject of indigence to a committee, whose report, although ftd- 
iou^ by no meai^ures of importance^ is wwthy of remark, fiom 
its stating, in loose but intelli^ble language, that the “ right*' of 
the poor to relief was i* national debt/' l"he committee like- 


• iliercier, Tableau de Parisi 
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wise reported that relief was a national and not a hcaf charge, 
on die ground of inequality of pressure^ and proposed that the 
revenues of all charitable institutioni^ hospitals and the like — 
should form a single fund^ distributable amongst the departments 
according to their wants ; the deficit to be supplied out of ,^be 
king’s taxes. The money was to be applied towards maintaining 
hospitals, succouring paupers at their dwellings, and instituting 
ateliers de charite, or estab^sbtnciUs of various sorts, where the 
poor might find work, which, according to the notions of the day, 
wa» supposed to be creatable at pleasure. In spite of its disor- 
derly philanthropy, the Assembly was alarmed at this new ‘‘ na- 
tional debt,” and let the matter drop ; but the Convention was less 
timorous* By a law of IQth of March, 179^5, it solemnly recog^ 
nised this national debt.” Hospital and other charity property 
was to be sold for the state. Plus d’aumbnes, plus d’hopitaux!” 
said the reporter Barr^re : ‘^e’est la vanite sacerdotalc qui crea 
Taumfine !” The poor were to be relieved out of the national 
property and public revenue. By anotlier law', of Qfith of J line, 
1794, a book of ‘^national beneficence” was to be opened, in 
which each department w'as to have the right of entering about 
KKX) names of paupers, {patriotes indigens,) who were to have 
yearly pensions of from loO to (iO francs, whilst relief was to be 
granted per capita for all children above a certain number in each 
poor family. Honorific annuities of 120 francs were awarded to 
iiniiiarried mothers, ijilles-mires,) for their services in giving chil- 
dren to the state. It is needless to say that tlie only part of these 
projects put into execution was the order for the disposal of hos- 
pital property, much of which was sold. The laws of the Con- 
vention were repeafed by a *law of 27th of November, 1796> and 
the hospital property remaining unsold was restored to those 
establishments. 

The existing institutions for giving public relief are, — 1. Ho- 
pitauxt or sick hospitals. 2. Hospices^ or hospitals for the aged, 
infirm, foundlings, and the like. And, S. Bureaus de bienfuisance, 
or charity boards for administering the means of subsistence to 
the poor at their homes. The sick hospitals may be passed ,by ; 
for, although the relief which tliey afibrd is for the most part 
toitous^we shall allude to their revenue^ presently—- yet so large 
a porliofi of the patients, particularly according to the habits 
France, do not belong to strictly indigent population, that it 
would he impossible to ascertaiti their real bearing upon pauper^ 
ism. The inmates of the hospices are all paupers, wUI) tlie excep- 
tioti of a small tiuni^ber wlro pay peifsions for their admission^, fo 
1834, {JRambuteau, 69,) the tiumber in the Paris endowments, 
exclusive of foundlings, was 13,737; the mean number at one 
time about 9500, and the total yearly expenditure, 3,030,159 fr.. 
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or about IS/, eacb. Of the niajorilj of the hospices in the depart- 
n^eiits, and, we, may add, of the aick hospitals, no account exists, 
or, at best, the items are foi' the most part buried in the unattain- 
able and inscrutable budgets of the pr^fets. Such of them as 
have 100,000 francs of income appear in thd accounts of the 
ministers of the interior or of commerce, according to the changes 
of ministerial arrangement, and would seem to exist in fifty^eight of 
the principal cities, and to lodge *;2(),p00 inmates. Of the found- 
ling hospitals we have more information ; and as they bear on our 
bastardy laws, we may dwell on them at greater length. The 
virtual foundation of the vast establishment at Paris took place 
in 1670 . During its early years, the number of infants annually 
received, was restrained within certain limits. In the first year it 
was Sl£ ; in 1680, 890; and in 1700, I 6 OO. But in the follow- 
ing century the progression was more rapid. In 1740, it had 
advanced to 3150; in 1750, to 3789; in 1760, to 5032; and in 
1 780, it exceeded 7000. During the latter period, 2000 children 
annually arrived from the provinces round Paris by the hands of 
the common carriers ; and of these, nine out of ten died during 
the journey, or shortly aftei reaching the hospital. It is needless 
to render an account of the various measures taken for the 
governance of these institutions. They sometimes succeed- 
ed in relieving particular hospitals from unequal pressure, but 
they entirely failed in diminishing the whole number exposed. 
Their present organization took place in 1811, Napoleon was 
possessed with the old fancy for encouraging population, *and in 
that view he ordered a foundling hospital to be established in 
each arrondissemeiit. A tonr^ or turning shelf, was to be adapted 
to the exterior wall, upon which ibe'depositOr was to place the 
infant; a bell, suspended for the purpose, was to be then rung; 
upon which the sister of charity, or guard, was to turn the shelf 
from within, and receive the deposit. By this contrivance, the 
modesty of the depositor; who was supposed to be generally of 
the female sex, was meant to be protected. The paternity of 
the child was excluded from investigation, and likewise the mater- 
nity, unless at the instance of the woman alleging herself to be 
the parent. The regulations for the nurture and apprenticeship 
of the children resemble those in similar institutions and adopted 
^for parish children, except one (now abolished) for placing the 
male adults at the. disposal of the minister of war, to be used 
as soldiers. At the same time, the new penal code was furnisfaed 
with highly penal provisions against child-dropping and killing, 
and ^voluntary aboj'tiorr(ai t. 302, 317, 349). Napoleon’s plan has 
received its appropriate reward. Child-murder still maintains its 
usual proportion to other homicides ; for it is not poverty, but 
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shame, that prompts to the practice ; and neither hospitals nor 
the abominable machinery of secret midwifery^ can conceal 
pregnancy. In 1309, the number o^ foundlings in France was 
69,000. Since the measure of 1811 it has advanced to 84,500 
in 1815; to 102,1*00 in 1820; to 110,900 in 1825; to 123,000 
in 1830; and during the last four years it has advanced with a 
still more remarkable acceleration. At Paris, the proportion of 
foundlings to births was as^l to 10; it is now little less than 
1 to 4. The number of foundlings in that hospital at the end 
of IbS:}, was 17,433; the number received in 1834, was 5693 : 
making a total of 23,126. Thanks to the improvements 
in the treatment of infants, the wholesale infanticide so justly 
imputable to these institutionsf (founded, be it kept in mind, to 
prevent child-killing by retail) has decreased. In 1780, the mor- 
tality during the first year was eight out of ten ; at present, it is 
reduced to a trifle above seven out of ten ; the average infant mor- 
tality of France, during the same age, being a frifle above four 
out of ten. We have no means of ascertaining the existing num- 
ber of these hospitals, but there is hardly a department without 
a specific establishment or adequate accommodation in hospices 
of another character. The expense has advanced in a parallel 
proportion to the numbers. It amounts at present to 1 1,500,000 
francs per annum ; the Paris institution alone costing, last year, 
1,731,239 francs. A useful inquiry might be made into the effect 
of these establishments on the married — a point on which we are 
only able to repeat a general, and, as we believe, a well-grounded 
suspicion that a large share of the children exposed are of legiti- 
mate birth. If we may trust q Report of the Academy of Sciences 
upon the work of a Trench statistician the legitimate children 
form one-ha//, ^^Nous observons,^^ says the reporter, ‘^que parini 
ceux qui sont venus d Thospice (d Paris) il n'y a peut-fetre pas 
** moins d'eiifans provciiant des noetids !6gitimes que des fruits de 
rinconduite * * Sur dix enfans naturals portes sur les re- 
gistres de Tfelat civil, quatre seulement avaient abaudonnes 
par leurs parens.” This reasoning would be conclusive, if it 
could be shown that all the children came from the locality to 
which the numbers refer, which is doubtful, as is seen by 
what has been stated concerning the ar/ivals by the common 
carriers. << Ce qui nous paratt prouver,'’' continues the 

reporter, ce qu’on vient de'dire, c^est que le nombre des enfans 
apport^s d I'hospice est beaucoup plus grand en hiver qu’en 

^ — 

* See Eousscau’s Confetsiona, ii. 7, 

t The mortality is least in the Paris hospital, and greatest in Che Dublin. 

t M. Benoistoii de Chhteauneuf. 
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** et dans les ann^es de disette que dans celies de Tabond*- 
** ance/’ It may be questioned, nevertheless^ whether the pecu* 
liar evils created by the bastardy laws, before the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, were not more formidable, in many 
respects, than those resulting from these institutions ; for, if each 
department possesses one of these hot*beds> with us each parish 
furnished the same encouragement, by giving the female parent 
the {security of Bridewell against the male. A curious inquiry 
might be made into the comparative frequency of illegitimate birth 
in two countries. We doubt whether it would turn out to 
our own advantage. The average proportion in France is as 
1 to 13.164; but it varies (almost in the same ratio as the density 
of the population) from J to 23 to 1 to A second inquiry 
might be made into the number of children left chargeable to 
parishes by runaway parents, so as to form a second parallel with 
the practice of our neighbours. 

But die institfitions, specifically devoted to paupers, enumerated 
by M. de Villeiieuve, are the Bureaux de Bieufuisance* They 
owe their existence to the law of 27 Nov., 1796, already adverted 
to. According to that law, a board was to be established in each 
canton, to manage the hospitals, and also to make distributions 
among the indigent. The times were not favourable to putting 
the latter branch of the law into extensive activity, but the prin* 
ciple was not forgotten, and, on the first appearance of tranquil* 
Ihy, was eagerly recurred to by the consular government. In 
1801, improvements were made in the regulations, knd the system 
was realized in many of the principal towns. But these boards 
owe their present form and exteiisiqn to the Restoration, the at- 
tention of the executive being forcibly drawn to the subject by the 
wide suffering that followed the reverses of 1814-15, and the 
contemporaneous failure in the harvest. According to the exist- 
ing organization, in every considerable town, containing cither an 
hospital or a hospice, a committee of management, composed of 
five of the principal inhabitants, under the presidency of the mayor, 
is appopted by the home minister, and, in the smaller towns, by 
tlie prfifet. A charity board, composed in the same manner, is 
named for each canton and large city, if judged necessary by the 
local authorities. Thcvcommittee and board can, and, in practice, 
generally do, unite in one body. The office is gratuitous. Each 
has its paid treasurer, and sometimes a treasurer in cominon, who 
is obliged to furtii$|i deposit security, and to submit his accounts 
to an annual audit#^ by the council of prefecture. In Paris> 
where the difficulties are greater and more complicated, the me- 
chanism is more extensive and odinute. By an ordinance of the 
2hd of July, 18l6, a charity board is appointed in eadi of the 
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twelve wards {arrondimmem), consisting of the mayor of the ward, 
bis adjuncts, or aids, the officiating priests, the protestant ministef, 
(if any,) and twelve of the principal titiiotablas) inhabitantsi the 
latter of whom are named by the minister of the interior, and are 
annually renewable by a fourth. Each board has its paid secre* 
tary^reasurer, furnishing deposit security. And the twelve boards 
act independently of each other, but under the superintendence 
of the council which manages^the hospitals and hospices, 

l^he revenues of the charity boards are derived from the follow- 
ing sources, viz. : First — when acting in unison with the hospi- 
tals, they take all that can be spared out of the revenues of the 
latter, which, in their turn, consist of the income from hospi- 
tal property, allowances from the town tolls {octrois), for the 
most part in the nature of an excise, tolls of markets, tines, 
and forfeitures in courts of justice, taxes on play tickets and 
public amusements, the pronts of the monts de piete,^ money 
paid for admission, and arising from work done, by the inmates. 
Where no hospitals exist, the same revenues, or such of them as 
are available, are paid directly to tbe boards. Second — legacies, 
gifts, and the interest of savings. Third— church poor-boxes, and 
church*plates, public subscriptions, charity sermons, balls, and 
similar resources, as practised in England. And fourth— in 
cases of extreme necessity, a levy of an addition to the govem- 


^ The monts dti pi^t^ were introduced in the middle of the last century, but their 
present orjaniaation did not take place til) the Year IX. Their object is to protect the 
poor against usury. They are confided to a division of the hospital boards, and are di<* 
vided into central and branch establishments. Each is mnnagt^ by a salaried director, 
who has the necessary subordinates for transacting the business of pawning, and both 
directors and tlieir subordinates furnish* deposit security. The capitals of the fiumts de 
pi£tt are made up of the security deposits of the responsible persons employed in 
charitable institutions, and of borrowed money, for which they pay interest at four per 
cent, for tiie deposits, and from three to three and a half for loans'! The Paris mont de 
pifHt borrows at three and a half per cent. Tlie net profits are paid to the hospital 
treasury, and, last year, the Paris Establish nient yielded 231,970 francs. The interest 
on pledges varies in different places, and, in some degree, according to the wants of 
fhe hospitals. In Paris, it has lately been reduced from fwetve to nine per cent. At 
Cambrai, it is fifteen ; at Bergucs, too. In some places it is greater in tlie branch than 
in tbe central establishments; thus, at Lille, U is twelve per cent., and at llonbaiE:, 
ahd other places In that department, fifteen. There are eerfaln go-betweens, who met 
cvltensihly as agents to deposit and redeem pledges ; but It would seem that their real 
business is to i^d to the loan of the mmii de pi6U, but at an increased interest ; seen- 
Hug themselves by a simulated purchase of the pawn tiePet ; and by these means. Die 
ptetonded protectioii afforded oy tlie monopoly is ddeaieiK Cmndesttne pawDUtg, 
without tbe intervention of tbe monts tie pi^, seems also to be ustensively pmtised, 
notwithstariding the severity of tbe penal code (Art. 4t 1 ), which inflicts from a Wnigbt’s 
to three mouths* toip^isontnent, and a fide Of from 100 to 2000 francs, on the leimer. 
Strange as it may sem, it has been discovered that imtCh of the pawning tadfes plauO 
to procure means for gambling in the petty lottenea. Xn ift29, <it was remarked 
Brussels, where the same instfWtions eaist, Dsat, when tlie lottery, termed theCleDOeise 
lotteiy, was suppressed in that city, the number of pledges dtoHiig the soeoeedihg l^ 
months, was less by 7,8S7, aiid^ tedmhptlonsv tnoss by 5,009, than In she UiMk 
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nient tastes, under the name of centimes additionnels, sometimes 
made in and for a particular commune, and sometimes extending 
over a whole department. The government reserves to itself the 
right of judging of the cases requiring the local levies, and its 
rigour is sucn, that the amount annually levied for relief, including 
small surpluses' of taxes accidentally remaining in the hands of the 
local tax-collectors, has hitherto not exceeded 2,000,000 francs. 
The , portion of revenue yielded by leach source may be understood 
by the following abstract of the last year’s income of the fifth 


arrondissement at Paris, viz : — 

/*. C, 

From Hospital-board 712,851 69 

Donations and collections ...... 18,96$ 60 

Poor boxes and cburcli plates.. .. 1,471 98 

Interest of savings 663 7$ 

Ektraordiuaries 563 34 


94,52$ 33 

of which about 3.3,000 francs would appear to be derived from 
the octrois, or public taxation. There was also a balance from 
th^revious year of 22,727 fr. 78c. f Proch-Verbal). 

The principle by which the boards are guided in administer- 
ing relief is the salutary — the indispensable one of visitation 
of the paupers at their own dwellings. The present practice is 
only an improvement on that whicli had been always followed 
in France, both by public and private charitable bodies. To 
carry it into effect, an indefinite number of visiters* of both 
sexes, {commissaires^isiteurs and dames de charile,) — in all 
about a thousand — voluntarily join the boards, but without 
the right of deliberation. We spe^k more* particularly of Paris, 
but a similar practice prevails in the departments. Each arron- 
dissement is subdivided into twelve quarters, and each quarter is 
placed under the superintendence of one of the board, and has its 
own resident visiters, varying in number from six to sixteen. 
The duties of such superintendent and his visiters are to visit 

spending five mcntlis of the previous year.f The chief objection to giving facilities to 
pawning, is identical with that against abolishing the usury Jaws, in so far as they re- 
spect persons under years of discretion, and the hospitals have often been reproached 
for obtaining money by such means. But it may be questioned whether restrictfons, 
either on borrowers or Jendefii, can have any other effect than to worsen the situation 
of borrowers. Arid if pawning^ gambling, dram-drinking, or other misconduct, cannot 
be stopped, why not force them to have their good side? 

..... I'ly. — . 

f tTfif e note to a note, it appears, on the authority of M. Eambuteau, that, since 
the i^limwoflhy loultipllcatjoa of (be Paris savings' banks, since 183$, the deposits 
batw Ifidreased mm francs in that year, to 17, $69, $26 francs in 1854 ; and 

that, during the same period, tlie pawning has decreased from 17,600,000 francs, to 
10,711,423 francs ; a fact which, although taken with due allowance for the intervening 
increase of employment, speaks stroi^ly in favour of the banks. 
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new applicants, and repoil: their cases to, the board, and also to 
visit old applicants, to watch tlieir conduct, the use which ^thej 
make of the relief, and the state andmumber of their families. 
Relief is chiefly administered iN kind, — another most important 
principle — and mostly through the medium of tickets upon 
the baker, butcher, &c., appointed in each quarter by the board. 
One or more medical dispensaries {maisons de secours) are kept 
up in each arrondisseinent, and served by some of the sisters of 
charity hired for the purpose.* Relief in money is reserved for 
the agtAl and the infirm, with few exceptions. As the mode of 
relief is one of the most interesting features of the subject, we 
shall give, from the ofiicial account (Proch^Verhat), the divisions 
of expenditure in the fifth arrondissement last year. They confirm 
an account drawn up some years since by M. Degerando* from 
private, and therefore disputable, sources of information of the 
combined expenditure of the twelve boards, an ofiicial account 
not being in existence. 


In Kind, 

fr. . e. , 

Jn Money. 

/r. c. 

Bread, Sour, incaJ, 
fuel 

and brotli 35,287 71 ! 

To persons above 70 and 80, 
or blind 

22,292 0 

Ciothitig 

Lodging 

Allowance on vaccination, to 
sick nurses, and the like . . 

2,542 25 

Medicine 

Sctiooling 


Special allowance to various 
paupers 

3,409 50 

73,148 26 

Surplus, specific legacies, &c., 

1 chiefly given tu the aged 
i and infirm. 

6,701 80 


34,945 55 


• Total, lh8,093fr. 80c. 

The money allowance is made in addition to the relief in kind, 
and is fixed at present at eight francs per month for paupers above 
eighty; at five, for those above seventy; at five for the blind; 
and at three for the infirm ; and the first three of these classes, as 
it would appear by the foregoing account, take more than two- 
thirds of the whole money-allowance. It may be added, that 
meat and broth are almost exclusively restricted to the same 
classes and to lying-in women. 

The entire number of persons entered upon the lists of the 
Paris boards last year was 68,986, of whom l6,l67 were men, 
28,091 women, and 94,798 children; but it is understoodf that 
more than one-third of the whole get tliemselves inscribed in 
order to have the power of sending titeir children to the charity- 
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t Deg^rando’s Viuteuf, 
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boards’ schools, or Iq be qualified as paupers for admission iuto 
the haspiccc, or for having the privilege of keeping street-stalls 
and baskets; ao that the actual number relieved may be taken to 
be 45,OCX>, and of these 15,836, or more than one-third, are 
above sixty years of age (Eial Numcrigue, an additional 
evidence of the caution exercised in the distribution. 

The total expenditure « of the same boards last year was 
2,038,177 francs. We have not succeeded in discovering an 
account of the portion specifically destined for relief ; but if an 
average be struck for all Paris, grounded upon what has been 
mentioned of the example of the fifth arrondissement {Prods- 
Verbal^ we shall find that the total of the relief amounted 

to 1,793,337 francs. This sum would yield witiiiii a trifle of 
38 francs for each pauper. But such an average must not be 
too much insisted on ; for, in addition to the inequality in the rate 
of relief, according to age and the like, it should be stated that 
one-third of the whole receive only temporary succour, principally 
during the winter half-year. 

The bright side of this mode of administering relief to the poor 
must have been easily visible to our readers. Relief is not founded 
on legal right ; but is given and received in the form and with the 
feelings of charity, j^voir recours a la charilt^ is the popular ex*- 
pression for denoting an application to a charity-board, and is 
in striking contrast with the demand, at once insolent and abject, 
for parish-pay. The pauper is well impressed with the know- 
ledge of the limited nature of the funds at the disposal of the 
boards, Penury alone is not a sufiicieiit title for solicitation. 
He must still procure the countenance and interest of a visiter. 
And these causes, joined to the severe discrimination of the boards 
ill ultimately granting the relief, have succeeded, at Paris, in 
checking the augmentation of the numbers succoured, contrary to 
the results of all other legal institutions for the assistance of the 
poor. One evidence of this is the disuse into which the still- 
existing law for sending the indigent to their birth-places has 
fallen, which would not have occurred if the pressure were much 
on the increase. Out of 3,347 adults relieved in 1834, iu the 
fifth arrondissement, S,196 were not. of Parisian birth, and 179 not 
of French extraction. — {Prods-Verbalt But a strongeir 

circumstance in favoflr of this system is the positive and un- 
doubted decrease of applicants from 102,806, before the ordinance 
of 1816, tp an average of 60,000, during several successive years 
up to 1830. subsequent want of employment and the 


* Schools, 7,754fr. 4ac., Msnageaiem, 11^,64^ fr. 4Sc,,»;!SO,40afr« SOc., to be 
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cholera have since given ah increase to the niimbei^ bttt it is not 
expected to be permanent. — The virtues of the system. wiU 
pear in a stronger light, if this permanency of numbers be com^ 
pared with the shocking augmentation that we have adverted to 
in the children despatched to the foundling hospitals, which| to a 
certain degree, resemble in principle our own system of poor 
relief. 

But the doubtful side of the French institutions must not ba 
overlooked. In the first placd, it is not clear that their operation, 
m Pansi gives a complete picture of Parisian pauperism or of 
its alleviations. Private charity acts widely. According to M. 
Deg^rando (Visitem^, ^c.) a single charitable association, strictly 
of a private nature, undeY the management of the clergy, and 
acting upon the same principles, and to some extent with the 
same machinery,''^ as the Bureaux de JBienfaisance, distributes at 
least one halj as much as the latter. Various other private 
societies, as well as individual beneficence, are in extensive and 
abundant activity. And the effect produced by all ought to be 
known before it can be safely averred that the boards are a suf** 
ficient check upon applications. The suspicion here suggested 
is strengthened by what passes in the department of the North, 
where the paupers entered upon the lists of the charitydroarda 
are in an enormously greater proportion than at Paris, whilst the 
proportion of aged and infirm, instead of comprising one-^third of 
the number, extends to only onc*seventb, A proportion of a 
sixth, or«Q.s at Lille a little more than a third of the inhabitants, as 
paupers, would almost seem to defy not only the good-will but the 
powers of proper gratuitous visitation, and M. de Villeneuve states 
that it is but little practised. « 

“ Ces sortes de fonctions, peu rechercliees, ne sont gu^re excr- 
etes avec devouement, que par Teffet d^un sentiment rehgieux assez 
fort pour braver tons les degotts et mtme les dangers qui les ac* 
compagnent. Ce degrt de vertu est plus rare que Fa charitt qui se 
borne u donner ; aussi se trouve-t-on oblige, le plus souvent, de 8*en 
reposer, pour la distribution des secours, sur des agens officiaux qui, 
sous le nom de pc/uvriseurs, remettent directement Targent ou les bona 
de pain, selon qu’ils le jugent convenable, d’aprts les listes d'indigena 
qu'ilg out la faculty de dresser sans cont^dle, Ce n'est que dans un 
trds petit nombre de paroisses que des soeurs ou des dames de charitt 
distnbuent des secours a domicile aux malades et aux indigens, 
vol, ii. p. 61* 

A strong check is put upon the issue of funds from the public 
revenue, by the public authorities of the department. Out of 
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945,985 francs distributed by the Bureaux de Bienfaisance only 
1Si£0, 985 francs proceeded from the government. But v^hether 
this restriction can be kept up, or whether the rigour of the ex- 
isting system of succour can be maintained, may be questioned. 

Dans la plupart des communes,** says M. de Vflleneuve, “ les fonds 
afTectes auK Bureaux de Bienfaisance, reunis aux produits des quotes et 
des dons charitables, sont toujours insufllsans, surtout pendant la saison 
rigoureuse* Alors I’administration superieure est assaillie, de la part 
des conununes et des bureaux de diarite, de demandes tendant a 
autoriser des impositions extraordinaires pour venir aux sccours des 
pauvres. Dans plusieurs villes, en 1828 ^t 1829, on a merfte employe 
secrdteraent, a cet objet, des allocations destinees a d’autres services. 
L^imperieuse necessite ctait le motif et Fejatuse d'actes aussi irreguliers ; 
ain^la Taxe Oes Paxjvres (Poor’s Rate) s' est dg^ forcement introduite, 
avec /c^ PAUPERISMS Anolais, dans cette portion de la France. * * • 

L’administration n*a cesse, surtout dans les annees 1828 et 1829, 
d*bpposer tous ses eflTorts au developpement ofRciel de cette taxe. 
Mais en vain se deguise-t-elle sous le nom de travaux de charite ou 
de supplement de secours aux Bureaux de Bienfaisance, son existence 
est consacree de fait, et la force des choscs a fait reconnaitre le droit 
des pauvres a I'assistance publique. L*opinion generate, dans le 
departement du Nord, est prepare a ccttc innovation dans la legislation 
fran 9 aise. ^ • Les abus speciaux a la taxe des pauvres en Angleterre 

se manifestcnt graduellement. On rem^rque que, dans les communes 
du departement du Nord, le nombredes pauvres est toujours en rapport 
avec la quotite des fondations charitables.’* 

And yet, observes M. ije Villeneuve elsewhere, ^ 

**la plupart des administrations de bienfaisance liosent entreprendre 
aucun essai d'amelioratior^s nouvelles, dans la crainte d’indisposer, par 
des, innovations sans succ^, une multityde en proie a toutes les horreurs 
du besoin.** — ^vol. ii, pp. 61, 62, 

Nor is the small progress which ’the system of charity-boards 
has made in the departments to be passed over. According to a 
French minister and economist,* onjy thirteen departments, con- 
taining a popiflation of 4,790,797 — or about one seventh of the 
whole nation — have had recourse to them. And of these the 
nupiber is said to hie 58S, and the expenditure only 1,045,653 
francs ; from which some have taken occasion to infer the happy 
state df the departments, and others the inefficiency of the boards, 
whilst both reason on la false basis, for tlieir expenditure must be 
much greater, as may be seen by that of the boards of the 
single department of the >North. The doubt excited, by the 
neglect of the departments concerns rather the applicability of the 
system to the rural dktrfcts. How, it may be asked, can a can- 
tonal board superintend the dispersed population of a district 
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twice as large as two average EilgUsh hundreds ? Of bow can a 
sufficiency of competent or even willing t^isitets be found in the 
ordinary country population of f!rajfce? On the latter pointy 
M.'de Villeneuvf, speaking not only of the smaller connnones 
but of considerable towns in tbe North> observes that 

“ Les ’tnembres des bureaux de chari^^‘ ayant pen de terns a sacrifieir 
aux soins et ^ la visite des .pauvres, dont le notnbre est excessif, 
trouvent plus comtnode de d^terminlr une allocation en argent, et 
quelquefois en pain, k des epoques fixeS} par mois ou par semaine.*’ — 
vol. ii. p. 59. 

A greater obstacle in most districts is, we believe, the power to 
raise the centimes additicn^els, at the call of an independent body, 
which is greatly and justly dreaded. Moreover, a board might be 
established, whero tolls or endowment8««^were to lie managed, but 
would seem an undue interference where its resources, as would 
be generally the case, should be derived solely from charitable 
contribution. 

A last, and not unimportant doubt, regards the sufficiency of 
the succour, which can be only cleared up by an inquiry into the 
local rate of living. The means of subsistence, in France, are 
cheaper, and the living in most respects of an inferior kind ; rye, 
pulse and maize, with potatoes and other, vegetable diet, forming 
99-lOOths of the Frenchman’s food; Yet, even with this abate- 
ment, the average quantum of relief accorded seems out of all pro- 
portion with the measure necessary for^ the lowest scale of exist- 
ence. The mean value of food distributed tq each pauper last year, 
in the fifth arrondissemenf, {Proch-^Verbah l^c.) >vas 6fr. 62c. 
(the Paris price of sixty-fiv^ pounds of the worst bread), — of 
fuel, 32c., and of clothing and bedding, 4fr« l6c. But even this 
allowance is high, compared .yith the practice in thi^ department 
of the North, where the average relief of all kinds, and without 
discriminatioa of classes, is only 5 fr. 42 c., and in the arrondisse- 
ment of Dunkirk only 4 fr.^22c. We?are unwilling tq give our 
own description of the desUtqte, population of Paris, or of the 
more miserable camts or silk- weavers of Lupus; but the. folio Wr 
ing passage, abridged from M. ^ Yilleneu^^s work, may suffice 
— although somewhat obscur^jTpr the manufacturing towns in 
the North;. viz,«*4 , 

** The paupers consist of weavers^ a^blc at times to support their 
families, and whoUy chargeable to^ public or private charity in case of 
il^ess; scarcity or disdk|uge: .from work ; of workmen, ignorant, impror 
vident, brutined, by ^%uchery,?^, or, enervated, by manufacturjipg 

.... t 

• Excefistve gin-drinkings, we have msm to know, prevails in all these towns as 
widely as hi Manebester nr Glai^w. % ‘ . 
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: bA«tari»«iid iimble to support tlieir faroilws; t^aged 

ptotoajMirely' tofinn, and abandoned by thdir cJuldran.! of children 
pod orphaad^. a great numben of whom labour under ui«iirable disease 
or defornijrl^; «id of numerous families of heredlti^ paupers and 
^ggare, hetm^ ther in loathsome cellars ih^j^hrrets, and for the 
most part, turned to infirmities, and addicted to brutal vice and de- 
pravity.”''*''"' ' ■ 

; jdl^dy^ tibaii ope-third of thd lalle paupers are comprised in the 
foU,r.ip8$ classes; and if this arithlbetio is correct, it cannot be 
readily uoderstpod how the relief giyen by the charity'^boards 
can palliate sppb extensive pnvation, “ La mendicity a’exerce 
pufali^uensenti par des band^s nombreuses ^ui alarment les pro- 
pri^taires isolds’’ (vpl. ii. p..63); nevertheless, be|^ing in com' 
pany is an, offence specipHy punishable with imprisonment from 
afs nmndis to tSIiro years : (Cwe pSml, art. Q.^6.) The number of 
b^gars is above J6,00(>, and forms a tenth of the indigent 
population. , 

“ Nulle repression n’existe contre ce'fiean. H est, en efiet, impossible 
de ne pas le tolerer la od Ton nc saurait douner du travail et un 
salaire suifisant aux indigent valides, ni des seooura et un asile aux 
pauvres luprs d’dtat de travaiUer.” — p, 63. 

Upon the whole, we suspe^ that t^e Buremx de Buitfaimnce 
have earned more appi^adon, as well here ais in France, than 
the extent of their institdiion, or our knowledge* of their real 
working, justly deserve. . 

In the I'est of France the only resource of the destitute is pri« 
vate charity, much of which is under Ihe direction of the Catholic 
clei^, who, we believ^arO the m^st active tad jndicioos of all 
m^tiagers. Visitatiqn is said to be geoeHtlly observed ; but a 
tpstworthy iccount «f theit systeni^ or of its extent dr operation, 
is out of the' i^usstion. That private chaiity, abundant as it is in 
France, is iUsufifeitat in asMt district, h showki by the mass of 
beg^ry.. sbtife, mtadictacy is w only sesoullie of half the 
poor 5 * altbottgh in others, where, if its relative (pnitiiy is ^eat, 
tbie abad^te.ium^ntyis smidl, it ma^ bfr;8iipposed to be rather 
the resdit Of kagnmt habito* than deficumcy iu private 

Several dHttimi^'ces, labd'^nioD^t'tfaem bid beastas, politi- 
cal distorhaiM^ pi^rMr bwp dist^s^i^^ the Poor Laws, have 
of lite yeahi*diihn^Wuidi,^blie att^iim^^te to the sub- 

■ IMe feid . . .ft&Klt jWS;. j'i’V.'fieaws, I6,f5f 

fits, *90, I,,....* i3,r*o 

€ete* daNbMl .« Si* f a# a* '■$4^T0 is • e va ** lO^llSa 

t Creti«ev ; < ; s « . k a 4y^$st. * i Uu 
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ject of pauperiem ; and plans have bsen brought not 

only for reducing it, but for its entire extirpation. One Of these 
is Kmigrahon, which is strongly adVbcated by a portion of the 
public. 'Fhe other is Home LoionizaUon^ and if we may tni^^a 
repoit made by tlfe late luinisteri M. d’Argout, nearly three years 
since, but not followed by any practical etfects, the latter is 
adopted by the government. Both call for a few observations. 

The two systems would ^eem open, although in unequal de- 
gree^, to a preliminary objection^ which, if a true one, coniines 
their practicability within very narrow limits. Kmigrants or 
colonists, with the views in question^ must, beyond all other set- 
tlers, belong to the classes that can labour. But, if we dissect 
the pauper population, we shall lind that this condition is for the 
most part impossible, from the nature of its constitution. Ac* 
cording to M. Deg^rando (Visit eur dee Pautres)^ the pauper 
population of Paris is composed as follows ; viz.~ 


In a mean hundred, there are of 

Men, married 16,0 

Widowers.. 1,7 

Single men 0,7 

WtmeUi married 0,0 

Widows 13,^ 

Singhs wtmen 3,4 

Ckudren^ living with their parents 48,7 

Paupers without description 9,1 


100 

That is, nearly one-fQurth are vromen, and one-half children ; 
and the Elat 'Numitique, as*alrcady mentioned, shows that of the 
68,986 j one-fourth are above sixty years of age, and a large por* 
tion are iufirtn,]'^ What proportion, it may be asked, remains for 
practicable emigration or bonie-settlUig, after deducting the un- 
available parts i The reader will readily gueks. 

It is unnecessary to exainme the subject of emigration or 
the mode in which it might be practised; but, even if it be 
considered as advantageotiS|^ ^ c<rfony is Vill wanting. Algiers 
is pointed to by the emigrutlonists. But as of all emigrants 
those who ought to be the least exposqji to danger, trouble or 
loss, are resourceless, undisdiplined paupers,— > 80 , of all territo-. 
ries, Algiers, by the confession of all who have investigated the 
affairs of that possession, offers the least security for person or 
propertya Nests of weavers, baggar-women and children, tilling 


» 

• M. Be|;^rsiidd^ anslysis does not perfectly agree the £riif the 

Utter eihibits ttwe awi mid kmw diUaresi hut a much larger munber of women. 
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lUe arid plain of the Metidja under the Bedoween rifles; may 
form a pleasing landscape in the feyes .of over-fervent philanthro- 
pists, and even dnsWer the "ends of scheming land-jobbers; but 
common sense v^ill say, that to perpetrate such* economics would 
be tbrowibg fodhey hw^ay, and sending the paupers to almost 
certain extermmation. 

The hotne-^colmizaiion is not so easily disposed of^ In old and 
peopled countries, where property apd industry are tolerably free 
from Vcstraipts, Waste lands are not susceptible of profitable cul- 
ture, urdesl undbr peculiar circumstances, which, J)ecause they 
ar^ peculiar^ call for the Severest scrutiny. An unfpournble 
suaptcioix therefore attaches itself a priori to, these colonies, which 
is strengthened in nO small degree, when it is considered that in 
France the cultivation is not to be carried on' under thcf only mo- 
tive that has ever succeeded in drawing a profit from business 
ekposed to open competition, , private interest, but under the 
management of the government. Examples, even when success- 
ful are to be little relied upon; for minute differences^ — more im- 
portant Under such circumstance than in ordinary situations — 
may prevent successful imitatioii. But even the examples them- 
selves would seein^as to one of the two solitary cases cited, to 
be enveloped in obscurity — and, as to the other, to exifibtt a sig^ 
nal failure, although ' bbth were distinguished from the French 
project, by being w'orked by private companies from motives of 
profit. M. 4® Villeneuve, who visiteef the Dutch and Belgic 
i^ettlement^, furnishes a'^ description that is so singularly incom- 
plete and uiisatisfadtoryi that wc are .obliged to have recourse to 
another economist,* to whose account M.de Villeneuve alsorefers 
us. According to M. de Pomnieusa, (p. 8^/1 the debtor and cre- 
ditor account for the colony of Frederick's (J0rd, in North Hol- 
land, for the year 18^9, stands thus, ^ 

Cr. ^ " Florins. Dr. Florins. 

For board and todging"^ " Interest on capital bW- 1 

of paupers found- r rowed, 3,800,000 > 1 90,000 

Iipga» dec. con^ > 235,000 florins y 

with hOspi^^ » 

&c.perannnmi4,« J ' 

Rent for cottage farmfc • 20,000 
Subscriptidbs ^ r ; • * 35*000 


290,500 


jstafomejpit balance; bilt our retders will 

obsefca! that there is no item** for expeuses of management, sala- 

: 

* M. Hu«rne rie Pomraetue, Des Culonm Agricoletf l$Sf. 
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ries, repairs^ replacing stock and utenaiU, or losses;, omission 
which deprives it oP all trnsjtworjLjbiness.* And, as i( /this were 
not sufficient, M, de Pomnieuse sets down such uncertain receipts, 
as pauper^paid rent and voluntary subscriptions, as pai^s of a 
regular income. *On turning to his estimate of the profit and 
loss of the cottage-farms — (too long for our pages) — for the pur- 
pose, of ascertaining their capabilities for' maintaining the paupers 
— we find the items calculated with a regularity and nicety well 
known to be impracticable^ in agricultural concerns. M. de 
Ponimeuse avers that his estimate is grounded on ihe^niean profit 
and loss of alt the farms during “ several years;” but a collective 
average of this description is totally inadmissible und^r 'such ex- 
traordinary circumstances, which require an account from each 
farm, in order that it may be seen whether their profits and losses 
are equal in all, or whether-^as wej« suspect — the losses of the ' 
great portion are not compensated by the, i^extraordinary returns 
of a few possessing peculiar advantages. The suspicions excited 
by the mysterious defects in the slatenieiits of MM. de Ville- 
neuve and de l^ommeuse are ^|j^ngtheiied by the recent fate of 
the other of the two examples. "" The Belgian colonies — which 
received as much eulogy from tliose gentlemen as those of Hol- 
land — 'have been recently abandoned, at the. end of fourteen years’ 
existence, loaded witli a debt of two or iliree hundred thousand 
florins. 

M. de .Villeneuve takes great „pains to show the feasibility of 
home-Colonization in France, where wastes ajjiound, the climate 
admits of more varied proc^uce, and the original outlay would be 
less, /rom greater cheapness, man in Holland. His views mdy 
be true, but, unless he succeeds in every instance in proving the 
practicability of the scheme, the original sin” of waste-cultiva- 
tion will adhere to it in the eyes of prudence. 

But it must not be omitted, that a deficiency in profit, or even 
a positive loss, is not sufficient for the cm^emnation of such 
establishments. Mithet* mus): be weighed against the expense of 
existing modes of relief, the public inconvenience # pauperism, 
and its injurioushess to the woriiing people v nnd in this respect, 
homersettlements may peradvenjture be best confided 40 the 
government *,* ' ^ 

It has been urged against thenoi, that tlfey wOuid gi ve. an undue ^ 

* The company borrowed its capital on condition of repaying it by an annual sink- 
ing fi^nd 190,000 frills,. which, even according to this account would leave a<tlclicit 
of d9^566 florins. Tb'suip|fly this, da Pdmipeusc composes a fui^M si, of the rent 
airtady once counUd; and fldlyj of thC 'aet profit Of ttie farms, wldch betosigs not to tfie 
company, but to the tenants; a wltiiiiisltmC blunder, characteristic of a sangiiii|e,pro- 
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impulse to population, by making, on one side, a void in the 
labour-market that would encourage the breeding of fresh labour- 
ers, and 6y breeding,^' on the other, additional labourers in the 
colonies themselves. The objections are not wi&out weight. 
But upon tbe^firSt it may be observed, that thc^ would only take 
off unoccupied blbourers, and the absence of these would not 
leave a void tii the supply of occupied labour, as this objection 
erronoOusty^Supposes. Whether the occupied labourers remain* 
tng would not breed /resA paupers^ is another question; and, if 
put fdrth as aii objection, must not be urged so much against the 
colonies iu particular as against pauper*relief in' the abstract. 
The second objection is mainly of the same nature, and fails to 
show that the colonies would breed more additioi^d labourers 
than other modes of relief. The example of the Irish cotter- 
system is pointed to; but does the Irish peasant breed because of 
his cot; or does heoot take his cot because his breeding prevents 
him from doing better? Is not the cot effect, and not cause — 
the cause being improvidence i Besides, |ixamples of a directly 
contrary nature may be found % France and other parts of Eu- 
rope, where the petit culture or cottage-farm system successfully 
prevails, whilst in England the paupers are most numerous where 
farms are largest. Overbreeding is not to be checked by the 
form in which propetty is distributed, but hy proper habits and 
acquirements in the population, and it is in no wise apparent that 
these cannot be successfully imparted iu agricultural colonies 
under proper management. Perhaps it would not be gding too 
far, to maintain ttbt overbreeding is in the same ratio as the 
means of existence are uncertain. The class living on wages in 
towns is notoriously pioiific. Whether the home-colonies can be 
successfully managed with these views will be partly determined 
by the results of the new system of direction adopted for our 
own workhouses. 

/ The leading difficulty is the inapplicability of bo{iie-coloniza- 
tiou tlie ^eat majority of paupers, and on this account the 
syistem of Wpbordered workhouses, in spite of many unfavourable 
feaiui»^»/ would seepijpreferablei 

The ex tirpatiPn bf pauperism is a.dreani; a great reduction is 
ail that can be reasc^ubjy desired or expected. In the far largest 
and happiest pcIWton of France, there U not room for extensive 
reduction^ perhaps it is not much desired. But there are otlier 
part8| as we seen, where a change would appear unavoid- 
ablil^t^ii^V jt is. to be ho][>ed, will be successfully accomplished. 
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La France^ La Rume, et Turquie. 

P^ris, J83p,* , t 

Notwithstamding the alUabsorbhig interest of ihh questions 

relative to our internal policy notir unoer discussion, public atten 
tion has been tinned to the actual state, of' our foreign relations 
with an earnestness hitherto almost unknowns* We bail this cir* 
cumstance as a happy omen : sucli is the intelligence of a British 
pjubliCj that, we doubt not, when once engaged to study the ques- 
ti0r,.a solution will be found of all the difficulties with which it 
seems at present beset. We must, however, declare that the 
question is sfs yet little understood by the majority ; and we lament 
that the moment chosen for discussing it, and even learning what 
it is exactly that is to be apprehended, is one when circumstances 
imperatively "^call for decision and instant action. The public 
perceive that a crisis is a| hnnd. They feel that vf,p are on the 
eve of one of those momentous events which give a name to eras 
in history, and that, unless a course of foreign policy be adopted 
by our ministers, far; different from that which has been pursued 
of late years, a gloomy mornii^ wiH arise when we shall find the 
established order of things violently changed, not for the better 
but frightfully for the worse, and the balance of power destroyed* 
We are aware that this phrase has, of late years, been so indefi- 
nitely used that its import has been weakened. But if our readers 
will take the trouble of a moment’s { reflection they will find that 
it implies neither more nor less than the maintenance of the inde- 

S indlnce,%i]d even political existence, of tfie states forming the 
uropean confederacy. If, then, we can sfiow that the balance 
of power is at present in danger, we think we shall have made 
good our position, that it is to the interest of every state in 
^urope/bui especially of England, which holds such a command* 
ing station, to do the utmost to avert a catastrophe pregnant with 
such awful consequences. 

The quarter whence we l6ok for this , catastrophe is too obvi- 
ous to require mentioii.>--^lt cannot esta{|»e the most ^areless ob- 
server of passing even^ that it ||tpssia*<^Xt is ho less bbWouis 
that this catastrophe is consequent on , tjbe occupation by that 
ambitiouh and uncivilized^ power of , the ^opimatiding posiwti of 
G^staotinople, ---consequent on her taking into her own hands 
the impoitaiit passage of the Dardanelles ancl!'t*enderii%,fae|ae]f, 
then far i^ajirst time, imccessibU 

*itTOajr1)cngin to that is which titii tiik Mougti 49 of 

Eiigrmh origin, Mng a tranilation. We truffthat the great imporUnce mS ihe noUiical 
question which it aaordi odtiaSTOii discuss wULbe e sufficient apology lot a diglu 
devialioa froia>he ge^l . '' : ' ; 
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bl^.of turqii^g '4,t her leisure against th^ states of Europe her 
formidable jtneans of,, aggression and subversion. 

After all thal ^has been^eft on, record by the most en- 
lightened statesmeii of every country — after all that has been 
written in . books, ps^plilets^ and reviews—it Ivere needless to 
occupy pur pages. with proving that Russia entertains designs 
incompatible with the tranquillity and independence of Europe — , 
that she does exercise powerful and, hitherto almost uncontrolled 
agency in the furtherance of these ’designs — that she pursues 
them with perseverance and undivided attention — that she looks 
on the possession of Turkey and the subjugation of Persia not as ' 
an. end, but, as the means of attaining an end. But there are 
points conpected udth these designs, which must be brought home 
to the mind, before we can appreciate their object aiifcl our critical 
position. While the deigns, ^the vie and* progress of Russia 
are on all h^ds admittedi the admissioh is deprived of its prac- 
tical utility in various ways ; as if men sought refuge in falla- 
cies, to save themselves from being obliged to follow out reason- 
ings that lead to inevitable conclusions, but Vhich they dread to 
arrive at. Some think |lussia too weak to be feared, . and deem 
that no danger can accrue to the civilization and power of Europe 
from designs entertained by a poor and savage state. They 
conceive that it is impossible for her to consummate the ac- 
quisition of Turkey so as to draw' from it financial, commercial, 
or military resource^; that the possession of Constantinople will 
destroy the power she actually possesses, and tend to the dis- 
memberment of her although it does appear somewhat a 

gratuitous supposition that the increase of strength should liave a 
tendency .40 weaken. Few, .very few, can appreciate the real 
value of Constantinople, because the want of centralization of the 
power that, at present bojds it prevents its importance from being 
injuriously felt. Fewer stillcan appreciate the danger impending 
over our Indian possessions, because they bai^e only taken into con- 
sid<rja;tiQn a danger which does not exist, viz. a military ^expedition 
thi^h^ a dbuntry impracticable for her^ W'e say impracticable, 
as we ik make , out an' dyorfion case. 

W<a are.awate tbaVtl^s'exped^ is not considered sl^ imprac- 
ticable by enlightened travellers who have gone over^the ground: 
still we maintai|it:^i|t, Ibis j^xpedition will never |ake place, be- 
cause, for^ Roflisia IS not led astray by romance; she 

does tmt striki^V^dw when it ^ done for her by others. 
Her every motlsh? ^ of calculation; and she knows 

that she has OfiJy to es|a0ish q niilitary camp at Ipiqfkt %o turn to 
accou^ those solvents which she has fdund so succetisful else- 
wh^i^^ud td avail herseFf of, those means, which, with a fore- 
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seeing she faa^ alretidy created. She will not attetfipt to expel 
us with her own band/iilie will render India too hot fof as to Oiain- 
tain our position there. If th^n Ktiii^ia can gain a useful posses- 
sion of Turkey, possess herself of all the advantages of the occu- 
pation of the DadSanelles, render herself thereby invulnerable,* at 
the same time accumulating unlimited means df aggression within 
these straits; if, by their possession, she can establish a para- 
mount influence over the German states on the one band, effect oii 
the ether the subjugation of* Persia, convert into obedient vassals ' 
the potentates of central Asia, direct the resources of Tur- 
key against Europe and the Mediterranean, march her armies, 
to use the words of her own journalist, by Constantinople to 
Paris, if the king of the French should prove refractory ; and 
turn the resources of Persia against our possessions in India: f — 
then, indeed, these desig^l assume a very different and moment- 
ous character, and that progress demands our most immediate 
and solicitous attention. However the incredulous may smile, 
we assert with confidence, that these consequences are directly 
deducible from the occupation of Turkey and the Dardanelles by 
Russia. Having so much matter to compress into a short review 
we must content ourselves with assunr^iug this, and referidg such 
of our readem as 'are unwilling to take our ipse dixit, to the able 
and eloquent pamphlet, the title of which stands at the head of 
this article; where" they will find these positions maintained 
with argument capable of overwhelming aH scepticism on the 
subjedt. 

While some believe Russia to be too weak to give cause fof 
alarm, others deem it hopeless to oppose her progress at lea^t in 
die East. They believe her to be ](^ssessed of over\^helming 

* Mons. DuiJin.i^peaViag of this pc^er, apd H for granted that she ia lovnh 
neroble at present, continues |p observe, << $uch bebg the case, who can doubt that tier 
nieant'of aggression are irresistible!” < ^ 

t Such is’ilife view that the able Member for Westminster, irt his work on the De* 
signs of Russia, takes of tlie conf^queitcesrof the iipcupation pf Cdhstantiaopl^ by 
that power. It has seldom been ou^.lot to meet with a> work which,, in the main, fof-: 
lowed out its reasonings with such ptecisiem. We itgre| tfhit the gallant Cpidue) h^s 
not since puHuedi subject. We would suggest as a possible cause, that lie felt oah 
weab^ point in his argument. His design was to kofsp the^Busiiai^ out of Consieittir 
ubple, and the way which lie , proposes must have appeared to his Ipmcal nd^, on 
tuorb mature reflectioii, tou chimerical, Vik creating of a c(mibdeJmtmn'^^;Si^parute 

and indepm!ident states tojpppose thtr. prbgresl of a power so artful in prbmiug dia^* 
aeiisiqns. He'liad to learn that the IX!ur|^tsh ec^re ]^ssesses aH thueleiiieiYts of poli- 
tical strength ai^ organisation wiihin he^^lf, if allowed to develop theni; and, copsl** 
dering that* notlung could ^|iropfMed' to Mvp rim ESsrfronj the' grasp of. 
abandoned tlm tnlrieCt in.despair. But whereathe gallaut Cbtonei !feit Ids weakness, 
there in trutii lay his chief, atwngth of atgument, chief a|^ribus,pf the 

question j the uaqonalitv and the restoraripti of Ufa jthe :vfJt;kfliiod| that lundl 

together the otherwise divided* parts of this grdatquesnouf » ^ \ 
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^ .|lier.ii«igi) too weak to make any eff^tual re- 
aistamak'v' ll.all^ivi^: to state the ease in cwr own way, we, in 
part, ooiiudlmiwttii' both,- While tl^ Dardanelles, are Turkish she 
wVeak, aaiil<;trciiitble8 even for her own existence; once possessed 
of the ke^s of her bouse, as the Emperot Alexander design|ited 
these strattsjiier power is irresistible. 

The pvaodeal question for England is, whether she can pre- 
vent i^assiaifjCdm obtaining the means of becoming to powerful, 
and hpwli ^(0 answer this, we mustitudy the power itself.'^ The 
detipls of die, last war form a sufficient basis for our investiga- 
tions. It is' a notorious fact,. that its results would have been far 
different hadviot Turkey been pot under a political ban, —bed she 
received ode word of encouragement from any of 'the European 
Mtes.— rhay, had not the departure of our ambaMadora made her 
imaipne that she was war at ooc^ with t^ee great Euro- 
pean powers ; and lastly/had not her fleet been destroyed dt Nh- 
vanno. Ddring the. caippaign of 1628, the armies of Russia 
wm beaten, and chiefiy (as the Turks bad no force to meet them 
in the fidd) frbm the want of the means of transport. It was in 
1829, dtdc Bbe bad covered die Black Sea with transports, that 
sbe wdS able to supply, her troops with provisions by sea— am 
bvent which", eve^ one tmows, could not have happened, had the 
Tnrkisb iBeet been- s|dll in exigence!! Notwithstanding this ad- 
vantage, sncb is the innate defect in the organization of her com- 
missariat that her trjso'pis were in a wretched condition, and driven 
to commit etoessei in' the provinces, .whicb have completely 
weaned from „htf theminds.^f itlm peasantiy there. In spite of 
dtp news .with which . Rtii^ furnished us of her daily victorious 
progress and die triumplppfher arnfi,— a false glare with which 
she thou^t to disguise "bet . internal weakness, — we well know 
that she herspff despaired of terminating the war with success, 
knd that n Brustdan Oenirsd vfaa dlspatcbed to Constantinople, 
toph^btiate there did least ignominious deaty he could procure 
foi •' It ivs» d<Hto that<ih)!aaid DielHttoh bethought him of a 
thd^mlkto, and «f ^n attack^ or rather feint, 
hoped to 'derive only better terms, 
radipr ' a /diplomatic than 'n military 
its havtog succeeded beyond 
-.i%^,pr^!w>n- of ,C«iiwr was emi- 
etonov.were effective, 
''Ailbm^ occupied diemoun- 
tojp'mi^. had '.nut' the treaty 

itands,'^as suffi- 

'ciendy 'eraf^.: We aliiiW by the sounds 
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of driiinl!i and fifes^ and news came ter Constantinopla that every 
day new troops were pouring into the towOf consequently that 
communications were open* No such thingt These were troops 
marclied out by one gate and in by anotlier^ after having made 
the circuit of theT town ! 

How did England behave on this occasion! Our representa* 
tive at Constantinople, having neglected to inform himself of the 
true state of things^ laboured to bring about peace, and effected 
his clilQect just at a inomeut tvhen the Porte was awakening from 
its panic, and prepared to view matters in their true light.^ 
How Russia rejoiced at tliis ignorant activity on our pait, so 
opportune for her, we may gather from this incident Our ad*- 
luiral was at the Dardanelles, watching the motions of the Kus^ 
sian admiral, who every day expected to bear that England had 
declared war against his government Ue was in bed, indisposed, 
when a young lieutenant came to inform him that the prelimina- 
ries of peace had been already agreed on. Ue jumped up in his 
shirt, and in this plight embraced him* 

If the facts of that campaign be not suflScieiit to show the 
physical weakness of Russia, shall we adduce the Polish war? 
How can we reason with men determined not to yield when plain 
facts are stated to them i But, if we may assume it as proved 
that Russia, after having had every advantage in her favourwtbe 
material assistance of England and France at Navarino^the 
moral support arter,~having put forth all her military resources, 
having terminated just at that time her war with Persia to prevent 
her forces and attention from being divided by having to cope 
with two enemies at once,'-^fter all this, if she made such a poor 
fight, f what shall we say 6f her physical power! Where then 
shall we find the secret of the immense influence she exercises in 
the councils of Europe? Does it not lie in her diplomacy ?-^in 
the adroitness with which she avails heiielf of favouring cireom^ 
stances? — in her talent for intrigue ?--wiii heir unscrupulous use of 
any means in her powAr, of delusion and mispresentatiop ?~in 
the blindness of tnosc powers interested iu opposing her, who 
confide in her assurances of moderation end disinterestedness, 
when, at the very moment, her* actons show that site is animated 
only with an insatiable desire of conquest? 

We have only to turn to a few pa8sage*s of her history, tq Aow^ 
that our positions are correct, viz* that her main streng^ lieir in* 

I I noiillifi. II Wi> I i r | t < .Ill, i m idw f I* I I li 

* It is an extrfuirdinary Swt that, an one of osr AtshssiU(||lsr9 li^ pi«cipUaif|y 
leaving ConstAntiuople brosglu ott t^e war, K^the violent anaisty of aaotliOr of onr 
represontativea far peace prevents^ the Twtk$ uom U fueOShiAllb^ 

t Mohammed Aii, after the f orklab war, mAi, ^ 1 thoopt hoSurs ihkSflkmi was 
something ; 1 now parcaiws that M heisnir sho i« mmwpdhiar t 
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ttie admirable organisation of her difdomacy. Let U8 see how 
ahe turns to account diflercnt circumstances in Iict favour, at the 
same time setting at deiianefe any thing like consistency or prin- 
ciple. In our struggle with Mapoieon she played between the 
two rivals, and was aggrandized by both.' Hef' behaviouf in the 
affair of the Greek rcvolutioiii and the unscrupulous manner in 
which she intrigued to acquire a ptecedent for interfpence in the 
internal adminstration of Turkey, we give in the inipjressive lan- 
guage of the pamphlet before us. 

** Russia treafes the Greek insurrection, denounces it to the Porte, 
and offers to assist in quelling it ; then menaces wftr ih ''consequence of 
the severe measures taken by the Porte — spread^ the revolt by these 
menaces, publicly notified by the departure ofrher ambassador, brings 
about the hostility between Turkey and H|fri8tendotn, *%hich she 
deplores, makes herself be entreated by Kngla^ to enter the alliance, 
settled by the Treaty of July — obtains the important advantages of the 
convention of Akermann, renouncing, in favour of Turkey i all 
further interference in the ad^irs of GrqecO — ^is then permitted by her 
allies to seize that inestimable moment,, when Turke;|f;was apparently 
at ‘ the last gasp, for making war, ijiat she might bring about the 
settlement of the affairs of Greece/* 

Still more recently, after advocating liberal opinions with regard 
to Greece, after menacing Austria m her southern states \vith 
prop^andisin, and infusing into the military colonists of Hungary 
a desire of innovation, she turns round and puts herself at the 
head of the parties that oppose cliange in qvery country where a 
struggle bctvi'ecu liberal and anti*liberal opinions affords her 
hopes of being able to agitate ; wbat does she gain by this ? 
merely spies and partizans every where.* Empress Cathe- 

rine made it a pretext for interfering in the internal arrangements 
of Poland, that the professors of the Greek religion did not enjoy 
equal privileges with the Komaii Catholics. She deprecated the 
intolerance, as she states in her manifesto, of this church. The 
maxim laid down by her is the path in which the present Empe- 
ror treads ; and yet, in 1830, Uussia steps forward to protect the 
pope, whom revolutionized Fiance had abandoned, and doubtless 
with the same benevolent intentions that actuated her (after offer-' 
ing her services to the Porte to' quell the Greek insurrection) to 
become tlie advocate afld protectress of Greece, and to take up 
*arm8 in her defence. 

But let us bring our views nearer home : while coijuetiiig in 
this country with the conservative party, and professing to , be 


* Mon»<pat Sc wben French ^ent in Greece, declared that he could not 

write home lentimfi^A of Ca|>odi5tria, w some members in the cabinet were in 

the habit of seudiag hu letters for Capodlstria's inspection. 
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anxious to see those men restored to: power who the 

necessity of the Anglican chureh i>erng dominant in these united 
realms, her intrigues have been mord than suspected in Ife|and 
wntfa repealers, and those who would overthrow there the church 
by law%$tabiisbed. Whre vt^e> to mention her intrigues between 
Mohammed AH and the Sultanr the numerous schemes she has 
8%iggested to the Porte, and bitrayed when adopted to the Vice- 
roy of £gy{|tj this article would swell to a volume. 

Let' us now turn to her, powers of mystification and misrepre- 
sentation. Can we forget the answer given to a Pole (quoted in 
the House of Cornmql)*s the other night by a noble Lord) who 
had returned to his native country relying on the promised am- 
nesty. The amnesty is for Europe, Siberia for you,” This 
reminds ds of Capodistria’s constitution for Greece, and of the 
explanatbn given of it by thiS double-faced diplomatist, a fitting 
personification of Russian policy : This constitution is to sa- 

tisfy Europe, niy will must pass current here.” Are further 
proofs necessary? What can better ilHistratc this point than the 
zeal with which her partizkns advocate, at Constantinople, and 
in this country, and in every country of Christendom, the ne- 
cessity of maintaining strictly the status quo. We must inquire 
what IS this status quo^ and whether it is a status quo in sense as 
well as sound, and how long Russia w'ill be disposed to maintain 
it. The answer is short. The actual position of Turkey admits 
of no status quo. She cannot remain where she is. If England 
will stdp forward and remove the incubus of Russia, she will stand 
redeemed, regenerate, and disenthralled.” She w'ill require aid 
but once, and then she will be able to stand alone. But, if 
England remains iifactive, Russia will^ot — she will go on over- 
turning every impediment; she wilh go od extinguishing every 
feeling of nationality which opposes her aims at present, until the 
Turk in despair yelds to his kismet, and Constantinople; with its 
dependencies and the straits, falls without struggle into the 
arms of Russia. It is then that the Russian status quo will end. 
\Ve envy not the situation of the man. Whoever he may be, that 
be at the hdm of affairs in this country when that crisis shall 
arrive. We may think that popular feeling may be too strong. 
He will be made responsible not only for Jiis own want Of 
sagacity and political eourage, but also for the accumulated errors , 
of his predecessors in ofliqe. Yet popular frenzy will be 
disposed to make Aesd allowances ; and let it be noticed too, that 
Russia, by her pfeparatibns, shows that she 06fi$iders> the crisis at 
hand. : » ' \ . 

But we must examine what are the chances of Russia’s being 
dispossessed of Constantinople when once there. ; As to the 
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asutertion* that when dib cqmes to pass her empire will be 4ismein- 
beredf we bold it^ be too theoretical to attempt to reason on the 
subject. However atrot)|f the feelings existing in the Turks, which 
M'ilf favour us in our work of emancipation, vre must not expect 
their co-operation then. This is so ably sta^d by ih# writer 
under review that , we give the 'extract entire^ and this passagOi 
drawing a parallel between Turkey and Polandi we consider not 
the least strikijig part of the work* ^ ^ 

** Here, then, are remarkable contrasts between the facilities of oc- 
cupying Turkey ami Poland. “ 

‘♦111 TnrJ:eJ, there are no religious wars, to call in a moderator; 
but diere are separations of sects, which preclude combination against 
a possessor. There are no struggles of political principles, to call in 
an arbiter ; but tliere is absence of all political principle and organi- 
zation, to resist a poasessor. There is no turbi^lent diet, to paralyse 
the best measures of defence ; but there is a government, so weak as 
not to be able to defend its empire, and therefore weak enough to 
become the subservient instr^imeht of its'^military occupier. There are 
no reckless serfs, to be restrained by physical force ; but there is a 
n^ion df small proprietors, whose social habits and don^estic virtues 
make it their interest to preserve order aM tranqtnitity. , 

“ In Poland, there was a class powerfully riefai and a mass wretchedly 
poor — extremes which touch revolution on' both aides. In Turkey, 
there is neither great ^wealth, nor pauperism; but a middle state, too 
weak to unite from ambition, too well-off to coalesce from desperation* 
In Poland^ these general principles produced individual revolutionary 
dispositions, ever ready to discover, or even suppose, causes«>of dis- 
content. In Turkey, the contrary principle produces a docility in the 
dispositions of each individual, that inclines them not only to submit 
to ^wrongs, tut to overlook them. In Poland, ev^ry man was a Pole — 
was actuated by the feelings of a Pole — ^rallied by the cry of country— 
belonged to Poland. Iri Tprlfey, there is no watchword, no Country— 
every man belongs to his village. 

“ The abuses m Turkey interest no class in their defence ; they pro- 
ceed merely from the^ faulty administration, and offer the occupying or 
.power means of,, conciliating ^ universal confidence, by cor- 
reclfW themt^ . ^ , ,, 

is nbjt inland country, but a maritime country— not 
sux^oun4)^ by: bjut .bisected by the sea; its capital cleft into 

th^e jparts by the sea» its communications, intercepted by the sea ; and 
this sea not only commanded by the occupying povvor^ but as ex- 
' clpsively her*s as ‘if St, Were atf inl^d lake/** ; 

, : " ' ^ - ' ' < * ■ ' ' 
it-w% ^e.^me wbeit.we eball find ^ Turk* our cor- 
dial ftA, or lite odier £un^«ftQ potnrers, be tbe 

more ad . ignomit^ious . pe^e for^ a war, in - 

wbickyJ^'^^^ 1^. fo fe^fuil; against ua;iii)4, the contest 
n^^W carnM on# at great expeoae.iiy land. wh«re tbe blow 
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can now be struck by s6ii< But Our honour will bo Oi^oiirtied. 
Is not our faoiiour concerned no#? Is it the interest of ShglaUd 
to preserve the Turkish empire? Loi^ QBatbain ans^eredi ¥ias. 
If so, must not it be maintained iildefK^ndent? And yer treaties 
dictated^ by Rtissil, and which abb knows how to interpret as 
suits her own views, render the Sultan die vassal of the Empero^^ 
and aiiow Russia to interfere im the internal regulations of 
Turkey. This right of interference she uses in a manner that 
shows that slie looks on it only as a stepping-stone to Constan- 
tinople. She thereby widens the breach between Mohammed 
Ali and the Sultan. She forces on the Porte, by the> powerful 
argument ‘^L’Empereor le veut/* measures calculated to irritate 
the minds of the peo|>le against their sovereign, or that have a 
tendency to demoralise and denationalize their intended victims ; 
scattering dissensions with that art so peculiarly her’s, either 
destroying those institutions that form materials for the regenera- 
tion of Turkey, or, as is more generally^ the case, undermining 
them. She has deeply studied the natbre of these iDsticudons,!^ 
and therefore knows where to attack them. She is well acquainted 
with the character of thb Turks, their feelings, and Itheir trains of 
thought. She perceives where lies the mainspring of the resist^ 
ance which prevents her from realizing her vteVs at present on 
Conslantinopie* To destroy thif resistance^ she directs her efforts 
with, a perseverance worthy of a better cause ; and tliis state of 
rapid, unchetked demoralization, is what Russia is permitted to 
rao. Nay, further, she has forced on the Porte an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, by the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi; 
which implies that, in case of a rupture, which every one but our- 
selves perhaps considers unavoidable, Turkey must oppose us, 
and while allowing a free egress ;$o the Russian fleet, the doors 
are to be (if the treaty means anything) closed against lis. Does 
not that treaty, in every feature, bear the stamp of an offensive 
treaty against us ? 

But if we be disposed to adopt energetic measures, what are 
our hopes of success ? Filet, the Turks have not as yetlost their 
febting pf nationality; which wal strongly marked in the reebnt 
affair of the medals* Nay, their very irritation against the Sultaf 
proclaims this mpst emphaticatty. They, are irritated a|ainsl 
him, because they see aikapparent cordiality existing between bim 
and Russia.^ Apparent, we say, because we know tbat he sees 
not the mdioient when he can tlirow off the Russian yokew To 

— „ A..,. 1^1 I f I 

^ It 'was tbh feeiing that aided Xbrahim Paab^k In Asia Minpr, Ibrahim Puhi 
gave out^^tbat he meatil to mtreh to iiid thus gaituid paitisa^u. We hM 

heard this ourselves from the mouth's of (leasants who espoused Ibrahim Pasb&’a cause. 
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England be, as well as his subjects^ look, as they looked before, 
for assistance; and when we knock at the Dardanelles for admit- 
tance to emani^ipate him, will he .value treaties forced on him 
above our friendship ? So far Jrom their troopiS being, as in the 
last war, raw recruits, their discipline extort^ the praises of all 
travellers who take into account die short time they have been 
learning. Their finances are in an improved condition, and the 
benedts of the reforms of the Sultan beginning to show them- 
selves. The provinces are by no means disposed, as before, to 
receive the JKussians as friends. They have seen them too near, 
and know ^at their only hope is in the Sultan’s maintaining his 
ground at Constantinople. The Bulgarians and Armenians 
were well disposed towards the Russians in the last war. They 
were forcibly carried off with the army to Russia. They con- 
trived to return, having learned, by contrast, the advantages they 
enjoyed under what they now call the mild rule of the Sultan. 
The iSuItgn has gained golden opinions” from all the bodies of 
rayahs. 

Wliile thus the Sultan has acquired material strength since tlie 
war, has Ri|ssia been progressing? Are her finances in better 
order? Is h^r commissariat improved? Is peculation done away 
witli ? Has the "pfop^tisfity to thieving, which runs in the blood 
of every Russian from the bi^iest minister down to the 

lowest public drudge, been eradicated i That her military orga- 
nization is no way improved, the results of the winter campaign 
in the Caucasus demonstrate. For forty years the Russtkus have 
endeavoured to subdue this independent and high-spirited popu- 
lation. At last, seeing a crisis at hand, and determined to get 
rid of this thorn in her side, she made* mighty preparations. 
Everyone foreboded the extermination of the Circassians; and 
yet what was the issue? The Russians are foiled; and the 
Kuban river still forms, as before, the boundary line, which a 
Russian cannot pass without exposing himself to the shot, the 
sabre; the rifle, or the arrow : and yet this fine people Russia 
uoblushingly t^ls Europe is dependent on her. Will not these 
people become our auxiliaries? But, if we look mor^ deeply, 
we shall find among \}er subdued vassals her most dangerous foes. 
The primeau Tartar^ and other people about the Black Sea are 
weaned of Russian tyranny; Bessarabia knows too well what 
RussiaUu thraldom is; the Georgians have repeatedly revolted 
against Ruasia> and are not less disposed to do so now. In fine, 
in she ha^ subdued is her tenure anything but 

precar^;^» as long as Black Sea is open and they can cp- 
tli^nectiiies of Russian aggrandisement. 
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Shall we forego these advantages? When Russia hasiihO^edOd 
in closing this sea against us, W'e shall see cause to re|^tii^our 
^ apathy: it will be then too late. But while it is openwe have 
* but to speak the word; her own sul^istts will rise up, and, in the 
struggle for their own independence, wht fight our battles. Nay» 
her very'^oldiery, into whom shc has so caiefully instilled the der. 
sire of conquest, whom she has taught to aigh for the possession' 
of Constantinople, will turn th^ir arms against ^er, when they see 
the prospect of soon realizing their fondest hopes vanish. Her 
empire will be convulsed from one extremity to the other; and 
the tide of desolation, with which she at present threatens civi- 
lized Europe, will be rolled back upon herself. 

Such are the elements that exist in our favour: how then turn 
them to our account? how bring them into active operation ? Are 
we called on to make great sacrifices and gigantic efforts, such as 
M'e made during our last war? Must we subsidize all the poten- 
tates, both great and small, imEurope and Asia? Must we send 
into the field mighty armies? Must we entail on posterity the . 
ruinous consequences of a hard-fought struggle ? Be it remem- 
bered, that we have not to cope with Napoleon, Ie|iding on the 
military people of France, but with a state which has been worsted, 
or nearly so, w'henever engaged in the field, even with her feeblest 
neighbours, and which owes her success to delusion. It will cost 
us but one blow. And where is this blow to be struck? Is^it 
not where Russia herself shows us, both by her words and actions, 
that she reels her weakness — that she is vulnerable. 

The Bosphorus is closed/* says NicliolaSi' in his manifesto, 36th of 
April, 1828 ; “ our commerce is annihilated.’* The declaration of war 
continues : — “ The ruin of the Russian towns, that owe their existence 
to this commerce, becomes imminent, fod the meridional provinces of 
the states of the Emperor lose the outlet for their produce — the 
only maritime communication winch can; in facilitating exchange, cause 
labour to fructify, and bear industry and riches.*’ 

And, as if fearful of still leaving us in the dark, Russia^' indi- 
cates the peculiarly vital poiilt. She prepares a fleet in the Black 
Sea, andis fortifying SemstopoL This is the tendon Achilles of 
the northern Colossus. We must, then, send an efficient navat 
force into the Black Sea, clear it of the Russian ships, and attack 
this vulnerable point. This will cost us less than years of demon- 
stration, which have proved worse than fruitless — have rendered us 
ridiculous.^ ' , 

By this decided course we shall once more itigain our charac- 
ter; and, while curbing the iag|[ressive^ ambition of Russia, we 
shall once more call forth the plaudits of emancipated Europe. 

VOU XV, NO. XXIX. o 
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We iMkvc me oj^jwrtwn to tRi«^ not France oppoae us? 
We MW i^ljeere Quit her goverament rnity intrigue, and have a secret 
URflersttodiii^^ith Russia, uhile we are vacillating and undecided. 
Bni thill the French people endure that we should n/one be the ‘ 
regeneratodi of Polmd. end the vindicators' of European inde- 

C ndelicel Will Austria side willingly with our enenny? Cue 
t mljt U> cast one's eyes on the map, and look at her Galliciau 
and Sdatwliinn territories, to see, how much she is interested in 
the bumiliadon of Russia. 

In fine, let England put this question to herself: — Are her in* 
terests, invoilvcd in the solution of this question, of sufficient itn- 
puttauce to justify a war? The answer must be decidedly in the 
nfflirinefive. If so, there can be no question as to the time and 
•cede Ur action. Not a shadow of doubt can remain on the mind 
of any one acquainted with the subject, that an English fleet in 
tlie Black Sea, and the destruction of Sevastopol, would put it out 
of the power of Russia to imuie us where alone she can injure us, 
via. : by the subjugation of Turkey, and the possession of tnc Dar- 
danelles, and would, in all probalnlity, lead to die disuMOibermcnt 
of her own empire. If so, will she risk the consequences? We 
answer. No. Let Russia sea that we feel onr own strength-^tbat 
we know the secret of her weakness — and we shall not find her so 
very intractable. Russia is the political spbynx; she propounds 
an enigma to Europe ; until it be solved, she devastates and de- 
vours. The riddle once read, she destroys herself. , 


Abt. X. — 1. Catalogue, dee Coleopthes de la Collection de M. i 
Co7nie De Jean. 1 — 3 Livraisoiis. Paris, 1833-S4. 8vo. 

**$1. Genettt et Species CutcuHonidum, cum Sifmnymia Hujus Fam 
*> lus, a C» A • Srhoetiherr. Species Novm out hactenus mini 
cognitce, descupHonibus a Dorn. Leonaido Gyl/enhat, C. I, 
Bohesaan, et Entomohm atiis, illustrate. Tom. I, P. 1. et 11. 
Tom. S, P* 1. et II. Paris, I83S'.34. 8vo. 

S, JahrbUeber der Jfnstetenkunde, mit dmnderer Rucksiebt ai. 
ate SammltiT^ tm Rouiglicheu Museum xu Berlitu Herausgi 

{ alnn vou Dr. F. Klug. Erster Band, mit S illuminirtc 
Cnpljestafeln. Berlin, 1 834, 8vo. 

4< )B^ledktit9ipietorim Jehmmmbus a0mum Momp-aphue, G( 
ffcm ikropaa et Speeiks illuHratttes, Scripsit C. G. Nees a 
Esenbuck, Dr. 8 Tom. Stfittgart, 18Sd>34« 
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5* Die Wmzenatligen InsekUnf g/pirea mek der Natkl^ 
und besehrkbeup von Dr, C. W, Hahtu 1 Wr Bd, 6 Haft# Vi* Bd* 
4 Heft, Nurub^rg» 1833^34* 

6. Hisioire Naturelie dee hmcie$i^lHpth*ef, par M. MaaqUirt* 
Tom. Ihr, accoAipagni de Plancbaf* Paria* 1834. 

7. Ablnldutigen zur Beriehtimtig ufed JBrgdrtzipg der SchmeiinP* 
iins^kunde, besoadera der Micro/epuhjffierologiei, ah Supphmeni 
zuTredschke's und Hiihnei^^s SuropmachenSckmetterKngeritmit 
erlmterndem Text. Uerausgegeben voki J. £. Fischer. 2tea 
Heft. Leipzig. 

V. Delectus AniimUum Artmilntorumyqude in itintrepef Brmiliam^ 
amis 1817-^0, jmsu et auapiciis maximUiani Joeephi /. Bav. 
Heg. August, peracto colleger unt Dr. J. B. de Spix et Dr. 
C. F. Ph. de Martins. Digessit, descripsit, pingenda curavit. 
Dr. Max. Party. Fasciculus Hi. cum l6 tabulis, Monachii. 
1830. 

The last fifteen or twenty years have done much for the science 
of Entomology^ in its nomenclature^ in the addition of species of 
insects^ and in their systematic arrangement^ and^ more than this 
combined, in rendering it a favourite and popular science, by the 
dispersion of prejudice and the diffusion of a taste for the invests 
gatioii of objects so replete with all that can prove attractive. We 
mucli wonder that jt was so long neglected, and not equally culti* 
vated with its sister science Botany, over which it possesses in- 
numersfble advantages, although not in so direct an application to 
the necessities and cosnforts of man, to which it however contrU 
butes very largely ; but in that development of intellect resulting 
from its due cultivation, ahd the very effective arguments it 
adduces in support of the doctrines of natural theology. It had 
long to contend against the repugnance produced by either the 
form or habits of some of its iimividuals ; but surely that mind 
must be very feeble which allows itself to be influenced by 
such considerations. Is any things we would ask, that proceeds 
from the hands of the great Creator too insignificant for man to 
investigate? A moment’s reflection will apprise us that the most 
minute insect must necessarily be as fully perfected in its structuie, 
in its wonderful apparatus of nerves, musejes, respiratory ^rgansu 
and organs of the senses^ and all their functions, sod its system of 
circulation, (proved by recent discoveries,) as the largest^ and, 
according to Its rank in nature, the most gigantic animal, om 
which it possesses an infinite superiority of muscular strength; 
and, when we find that there are insects scarcely discoverable 
without a lens, must we not exclaim with wonder and admirntioA 
at the stupendous power evinced in their construction? and s^itld 
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not this stimulate us to learn as much as we can concerning these 
miracles^ that we may be better able to appreciate the marvel- 
lous power displayed in their creation, although we can scarcely 
hope to arrive at the perfect comprelicnsion of their least attri- 
butes, the complexity of their organization/ when even most 
simple, the multiplicity of their instincts, the quality of those in- 
stincts, and their very powerful agency in supporting the universal 
^Quilibrium of natuie? Who then is bold enough to say, even to 
what his arrogance and assumption have dared to style a con- 
temptible insect, “Thou art beneath iny notice,*' when he feels 
that the pigmy might repi), “Thou, with all thy boasted superi- 
ority, dost not comprehend me?'* Humility is the crowu of 
humanity, and let us follow the words of Solomon and learn wis- 
dom from the ant. 

The inducements to the study of natural history in general aie 
too multifarious to be dwelt on here: among the stiongest in 
favour of entomology is its exhausttessness and the vigour thence 
derived to the faculties, and that mental equanimity and suavity 
of temper, the necessary concomitants of health, produced by 
exercise in the air; for, when wc speak of the study of Kuto- 
mology, we would be understood as pursuing it chiefly in tlie 
fields, for there alone is that most desirable poition of oiir know- 
ledge to be culled which lefers to the instincts and habits of the 
creatures. 

The objects of the science appear to comprise, 1st. A systematic 
knowledge of tiie species and their subdivision into genera' and all 
the superior Combinations it may be thence desirable to form; and, 
2dly, the history of each species, w hicli contains the details of its 
metamorphoses, anatomy, habits, economy, instinct, and mode of 
propagation. One result of this knowledge will be the power of 
applji^irig them to our uses when thus available, or of curbing the 
injuries inflicted by them, by teaching us to restrain their difl'usion ; 
another and moie important result is the instruction it instils of the 
subserviency of each individual to the good of all, and of their 
mutual and relative dependency, thus presenting a splendid view' 
of the universal harmony of nature, and thereby inculcating the 
bounteous benevolence which devised the scheme and which has 
so consolidated the Iqyvs that regulate it, that wc can see in it 
nothing less than the eternal presidency of an omniscient and 
omnipotent Providence. The study, theiefoic, of this science, 
and of nature generally, has as evidently moral and religious ten- 
dencies, as it is intellectual and economical. 

The knowledge of species being thus evidently the basis of the 
science, it is important that their differences should be philoso- 
phically characterized and the character also clearly determined. 
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which group them, apparently naturally, into genera; aii4the6e 
likewise should be as‘ obvious and perceptible as it is possible to 
make them. The generic character will therefore be a table of 
resemblances for,the group beneath it, and of differences for all 
collateral groups, and consequently cannot truly admit of sections 
and subdivisions, which are merely aids for the more ready deter- 
mitiation of an individual. The same axiom applies to all the 
several branches into which »the class may ramify ; the aggregate 
of character necessarily diminishing the closer we approach the 
stem, so that it is perfectly immaterial bow numerous these con* 
sjciitive divisions may be, or what may be their names. But 
species being the final subdivision of organic conformation, for 
varieties are mere contingencies which obey no law, it follows 
that the foundation of the science consists of species, the know- 
ledge of which includes the whole learning of the science. It 
was reasoning thus, that Liiineus in Botany, and Fabricius after 
him, applying it to Entomology, severally laid down this maxim : 
" Qmo ptures entornologns noverit inseclorum species, eo ceteris 
paribus etiam prmstaniior erit, quum ornnis tera cognitio humana 
cognitione specierum nitatur,** and the importance of an extensive 
acquaintance with species is shown by each containing within 
itself, in regular synthetical progression, every definition which 
analysis has previously framed for the systematic distribution of 
the series. 

Tlii.% proves its value were the systema thus logically con^ 
structed, and each collateral division, bearing the same name, of 
equivalent value; but, as we find that Nature will burst through 
every bodice w'e endeavour U) invest ^r with, for none hitherto 
framed has been found to fit her, it becomes still more apparent 
that u profound knowledge of species is indispensable, as they 
even vary in structure, which is a character that should alw^ays be 
generic, whether it be sexual or common; but which rule entomo- 
logists have been hitherto, perhaps, too modest to* adopt, when 
such an anomalous genus contains but few species ; but which, as 
these increase, and every day contributes to tbis^ect, it will be 
found important to have recourse to. Robiueau jDesvoidy, in his 

Essai siir les Myodaires,” is the only instance present to our 
minds, who has proceeded upon this pMnciple. The specific 
character will therefore necessarily be important to attend to ; it 
is a detail of the trivial differences inter se, and thus may be 
adapted to suit present purposes, and can be reconstructed and 
altered, if rendered desirable by the accession of new species^ 

But the specific description^ if l\\i species is to be permanent 
and not liable to the casualties of mistake or insiifiiciGncy, sbouldi 
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«b8o}iil«1j^ fxmtiMA ever; diiog in tiie fullest pomble deecri^ibn of 
4ie exiemal appeaiance of the insect which is uot comttion to its 
eongeiiefSj and which, consequently, has not already entered into 
my of the definitions of the superior subdivisions, for they can 
never be founded upon characters liable to vary^ which will neces- 
•atily remain merely specific. The latitude which these may be 
allowed to lake without afiecting the identity of the species, must 
be lefit to the experience of the monographer ; as there are many 
tnstanees wherein extreme varieties have been considered species, 
uotil finidbet mformation and a series of individuals have proved 
them to be identical. This shows the iinpoitance to be attached 
also to a familiar acquaintance with varieties. Such a full and 
detailed specific descripiton, is not always required for im- 
mediate use, for which frequently much less would suffice, but to 
meet the possibility of future contingencies from the discovery of 
new insects; and the utility of an ample description is evinced by 
the doubt attached to the identity of many insects described by 
IJnneus, Fabricius, and still later wTiteis, from the error of 
not taking this comprehensive view of the probability of future 
diacoveiies. It is also more philosophical and truly scientific 
that every filing that w ill bear record should be inscribed and 
entered in the registers of the science* 

It is therefore to the monographer that we must look for really 
profound and satisfactory information; but we fear it will be very 
long before ail the requisitions for a good monograph, a^ stated 
by Godet, will be answered. Indeed the difficulties which sur- 
round it are, we may almost say, insuperable ; and it will not be 
until they are overcome that we can boast of possessing a com* 
plete natural history of insects. But it is progressing; and the 
fundamental knowledge of species is a great step towards it. If 
we complain of the paucity of information upon the natural his- 
tory of insects, it refers comparatively to the hosts of insects, of 
ibe manners of which we as yet know nothing; and it will be 
fmiribiy very long before we arrive at any clear knowledge upon 
ihetn l^yond t;t^eir mere arrangement. But the works we do 
possess upon the subject are admirable in execution. Systematic 
coilocation gives us nothing decided upon the analogies of instinct ; 
we cannot draw infeiwnces from such premises, which is clearly 
Itttestod by Huber’s ** Observations sur les Fourmis” — the species 
of the same genus differing ver^ considerably in economy, and 
conseqttohfiy in the instincts whicli regulate it We will admit 
that is scipetimes a lobrabte guide, leading tlirough 

fuiv^tthlb to habits^ economyt nnd instinct, wiicnce we may deduce 
gcii^ anabgieil but k cannot be deps^nded upon in paspning 
upon particulars. Unfortunately, in this science, the minuteness 
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of tbo iodividiials^ and their delicacy of organization, place great 
difficuUiea in the way of physiological investigation^ tlie i^Ulta of 
which, cot^sequently, we fear, are but rude approximatiodia id lieu 
of positive facts. The eutomolpgidt must be encouraged to Ihie 
ob^rvatioD of faots, for all natural science is u^holly dependent 
upon them. How infinitely more attractive and instructive 
the labours and writings of Reaumur, Bontiet, the Hubers, Spiou^ 
gel, and De Geer, as connecting the former with the followings 
viz. Sw'ammerdani, Lyonnet, Herold, &c. Sec.., than those of the 
most ingenious systeinatist, howsoever refined his theory !~^and 
these are the examples to emulate. We admit that they could not 
dfspense w'ith system ; or where they unadvisedly endeavoured to 
do so, the world has lost the advantage of their observations. 
Rut, we would ask^ where does Botany stand in cooiparisoa with 
Entomology ? In the little we do possess upon this subject, where 
does it present us with such a pleasing and attraitive generalisa- 
tion as we possess in the first two volumes of the charming In- 
troduction to Entomology” by Kirby and Spence? We would 
advise all railers against Entomology to read those volumes before 
they again utter an opinion upon the subject; and, should that 
perusal fail to make converts of them, it will at least have the 
merit of divesting them of their prejudices, and we think they will 
admit that the time thus occupied has not been lost. 

It seems hopeless to endeavour to arrive at any satisfactory con« 
elusion relative to the probable number of the species of insects 
spread ^ver the earth. Various calculations have been made, the 
discrepancies of which are perfectly ludicrous, if we view them 
without reference to the circumstances and data whence they were 
deduced. It appears plausible to argue from the materials in 
hand, namely, from any assiduously elaborated Fauna upon the 
rela^ve numbers of the different orders ; — for some, the Coleop- 
tera and Lepidoptera have been very generally the favourites, and 
consequently more carefully and universally collected than either 
pf the other orders ; but still the result will be far from conclu- 
sive, for such a Fauna will necessarily be of a country seated 
within the temperate zones ; and to conclude thence upon the 
relative numbers of the orders within the tropical regions, and of 
countries so differently circumstanced both in climate and geolo^ 
gieal , structure, is merely to hazard conjectures without the least 
hope of even an approximation to the truth. The data whence 
they must proceed are exceedingly incorrect ; for the number of 
the two orders which should form the basis of the calculation 
have not, in those regions, been y^tso nmuiy asceitained as to 
enable us to form a clear idea, the minute species having ibeen 
hi^orto very much neglected. It has been generally suppose# 
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that small insects are rare within the tropics and tropical climates, 
from their seldom being sent to Europe. That the reverse of 
this is closer to the truth, is clearly shown by a fact mentioned by 
Reich, who says that he commissioned two friends, one residing 
at Rio Janeiro and the other at Buenos Ayes/ to collect all the 
minute Coleoptera they could find, and that, in consequence, be 
revived from the latter place a four-ounce bottle tilled with 
spirits, which contained 1C200 minute insects, among which there 
were 1 16 new species — and from Rio a very small box, holding 
£ l6 impaled beetles, comprising 10*2 species, almost all of which 
were new and unknovi*n — and from the same locality a half-ounce 
pill-box, which held 621 loose insects, consisting of more than 
100 new species as small as any found in our more northern 
countries. It must be remarked, that in both instances they 
were collected at a very iinpropitious time of the year, in the 
course of a few' fiays, within a limited space, merely as specimens 
to ascertain if they were what the European friend desired; 
whence it is easy to conclude that they were not captured by 
Entomologists, who would necessarily have been aware of the 
interest attached to what they sent, and consequently, as well as 
knowing better where to seek, they would, in the same space and 
time, have caught probably five times as many. We may there- 
fore consider, that minute species are as abundant in proportion to 
tlie larger ones within the tropics as they are in the colder regions; 
and if so in the Coleoptera, why not in the Lepidoptera, and then 
in their parasites, the pupivorous Hymenoptera and the^parasi- 
tical Hymenoptera in general, which w'e know to be almost innu- 
merable in Europe and in our own country, from the hosts already 
described by Gravenhorst, Nees, anfl our two able and assiduous 
compatriots, Messrs. Walker and Halliday r The Hiptera also 
will necessarily abound. Looking thence to the other orders, 
we do not feel so much astonished at the calculation made^by 
Reich, who estimates the number of the species of insects at pos- 
siWy a million. This multitude seems vast; but compare it 
with the number of individuals of a single species frequently 
observed ; the myriads of minute gnats occasionally seen sport- 
ing over pools and under trees ; the infinite hosts of ephemera 
that by myriads of millions emerge, at a certain season of 
the year, from some of the rivers of France, as described by 
Reaumur; the clouds of locusts, which even intercept the rays of 
the sun, and devastate whole provinces, and in the course of a 
few bemrs transform a smiling and fertile country into a wild 
waste aafd ‘desert, threatening its whole population with famine; 
thedfinitmerable ^lant-lice which desolate our hop-grounds, and 
their enemies the lady-birds^ which have been taken up by paib 
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fills upou our coasts, and have completely covered the ocean at 
some distance from land ; and the number of the iiibabitanta found 
in the beehive, the ant-hill, and the white ants’ nest. If iwture, 
in frequent instances, has rendered species thus prolific in indivi- 
duals for peculiar* purposes, can we rationally doubt her capacity 
of being equally fruitful in the production of species, when we 
take into consideration the important variety of their functions, 
and the very varied nature of soil and temperature, of heat, com- 
bined with humidity and dryfiess, and the dissimilitude of organi- 
zation resulting from these differences of combination ; and when 
we reflect that in our own country every day almost adds to our 
indigenous tribes, although they have been assiduously collected 
for many years past,— a million therefore appears to us to be no 
exaggerated calculation of their probable number. 

Their geographical and local distribution, also, are points to 
which very considerable interest attaches, the fdrnier being indi- 
cative of the effect of climate and temperature upon form, as well 
as showing how widely Nature spreads some for certain purposes ; 
whereas she adopts the use of analogical form and structure in 
other instances ; clearly showing, by this variety, that a difference 
of function is required where we do not perceive even a modifica- 
tion of its action ; whereas their local distribution is evidently 
very intimately connected witli their instinct and economy— in 
fact, wholly influenced by them. The science possesses some 
very valuable but partial contributions to both. It is merely 
necessary to indicate King’s description of some msects from 
Java; M'Leay and Horsfield’s Annulosa Javanica; Savigny’s ad- 
mirable plates to the large work on Egypt, which, if we possessed 
the descriptions to the figules, would not be surpassed in the 
annals of entomology ; Palissot de Beauvois’ Insectes R^cuillis en 
Afrique et Ameriqne ; No. 8, at the head of this article, viz. 
Spix and Martins’ Delectus Animaliiim Articulatorum, of which 
we shall speak below; and, as an example of assiduity and labour, 
displaying the richness of the Faunalnsectorum of a single country, 
we should look in vain for a more valuable one than is to be found 
in Stephens* ‘‘Illustrations of British Entomology,” which has 
just completed th^e two orders of Coleoptera and l^pidoptera. 

Our systems are essentially artificial, and must long remain so ; 
but this is very immaterial if they facilitate the ready recognition ^ 
of described species. The value of a system in the present state 
of our knowledge must be limited to that object, that there may 
be no difficulty or error in recording, in connection with the 
identical species, whatsoever obser^tions^whether anatomical, 
physiological or economical — may have been made upon it* 
A true natural system must be founded upon such a mass of 
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knowledge tbat we can never 4ope thoroughly to possess k; for 
even wtieii we efaatt have arrived at an intimate a^uaiatance with 
their external and internal organiaationi much still remains to be 
done^ Sotneditng may be contributed by an^gy, but which it is 
not eafe to trust to until fully confirmed; for Ndture is frequently 
apparently eccentric^ from the impossibilky of our aritv^ at 
corretx: oonclusions as to the reiative effects of the oonipticated 
ctMntdoations of organization, and their mutual dependence 
upon the instincts a«^ habits of tfae^creatures* Indeed^ in tb^ 
^steins which are most profuse in their professions of adhering 
to nature, we remark the strange incougrnity of no value being 
given to instinct ; and that creatures witli instincts limited to sel^^ 
preservation ahd the propagation of die species, assume an undue 
superiority, from the mere circumstance of having an organ or 
two more elaborately constructed in the mouth, over such as pos* 
sess a highly developed instinct, and live in a peculiarly organized 
social state, which necessarily implies the power of communicat*- 
ing ideas and a certain degree of ratiocination. 

It is here perhaps the most convenient place to take a cursory 
notice of the doctrine of circular affinities, intended to supersede^ 
as more natural, the older one of linear gradation, in the distiibu* 
tion of organized beings. Mr. M^Leay, tbe celebrated author of 
this system, conceives that the arrangement must be made in a 
series of circles, each composed of five groups, which are the 
affinities, and the corresponding groups of tlie approximate cir- 
cles tbe anaiogtes of organization; and by this means the* whole 
series of created beings are linked together in closer connectioxi 
than by any other mode of distribution. The idea is exceedingly 
attractive; but although it apparently in some iastances fulfils 
our expectations, yet in otliers the distortions are so palpable, that 
we are aurprised that the learfM3d author Himself seriously adopted 
it. Tile different combinations and structure of organs very dk- 
tiuetly pi^uce a reticulation of relations ; but to circumscribe 
Niffure within a circle, and that circle composed merely of five 
is to straiten her capacity too closely; for she, to 
use the words of Huber, vari6 a Vinjini ses combinmous'* 
Tbe most obvious iniscbief produced by tbe ^promulgation of 
such doctrines is to withdraw ardent and eutbusiastic minds from 
^ the faborions u«fd steady observation of nature^rom which alone 
* wC 'can deitve true hinowiedge^o the pursuit of a phauloioii 
vrhtcb, wbeu ovei^l^ 

fn conficatUn With our observations uprni system, we may hem 
setnark Upon ihe if^miiffy^titbiguo^ divisiotn of ^nera, wkh 
rekpuet to the nunsW of species they oontain^ and which scafculy 
aecOlds with the puecisieii wad steady progeesmaiof nature, and 
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perh^pBf strong presumptive evidence of all but specif sepa*' 
rstioii being unnatural^ It may possibly be argu^ tbiet tbeii: 
function in the universal economy requires it, from N atiue varying 
her usual mode of making a species excessively prolific where abe 
requires a more jiovverful acdon; and to that effect, which, only 
a certaifa organization can produce, she is limited, by causes 
which we are unable to investigate, in her power of executing by 
means of one agent, and consequently b^ recourse to severed 
species to enable her to perform what, in other cases, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, she can do by means of one alone; but tins, 
altho'igh the best reason which occurs to us, is very vague, 
and far from satisfactory. 

The progress of Entomology has been accelera^d chiefiy by 
the revision of the systematic arrangement, and its improved dis- 
tribution into families, by the vast addition of species constantly 
making, and the many valuable monographs with which tlie 
science has been enriched. It is utterly impossible that we 
should here enumerate the multiplicity of works that have been 
published upon tlie subject Those of Latreille, whom the 
science has so recently lost, will always necessarily rank pre-emi- 
nent among them. It was, doubtless, by the impulse given by 
his labours, that the science has advanced to its preseut stato of 
comparative perfection. He was the first who indicated the 
distribution of insects into families, in his “ Pmeis des Ca- 
racteres Generiqiies,’’ from which time, in each subsequent work, 
he has^progressively remodified and improved it, up to the publi- 
cation of his Families Naturelles,” in 1825. His portion of the 
second edition of Cuvier’s Regne Animal,” published iu 1829, 
presents us with the best general synopsis of the science, up to the 
date of its publicatioo, that we yet possess. The science will 
long deplore the loss of llliger and Leach, whose early labours 
gave such earnest of future valuable service. We must not omit 
to notice among the benefactors of the scieuce, our venerable 
Kirby, and that joint labour of love, his and Spence’s Introduc** 
lion to Entomology/^ which, peihaps, more tliaii any other work 
ever published, has tended to make votaries to its study. 
M^Leay’s name, elso, will necessarily occur, to whom, ffeyeu his 
theories are not adopted, we must feel grateful for the utility of 
his practical labours. We must not, either, omit mentioning 
Gravenborst, for the sake of his labours i^on the StaphyUntdae^ • 
and his great work, the ** Ichneumotiologia Eufopaea,” whicli he 
had in progress for twent;^-five years, and which co^ntains 2914 
8vo. pages, and the description mi ^eotific arraugemeut of 1288 
insects of a tribe, the impracticable nature of which pm* 
vbttsly insurmountable to every individiial who attempted timiitii 
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Nor must we forget Meigen for his s^’stematic description of the 
European Diptera, which cost him fourteen years' labour. In 
its anatomical and physiological departments^ the labours of 
Straus- Durckheim, Chabrier, Leon Dufoiir, ^Aiidouin, Marcel 
de Serres, Carus, Treviraiius, Muller, Suckow*, and a multitude 
ot others, dispersed throughout the numerous periodicals and 
transactions of the various scientitic societies, have done much 
to illustrate the subject. We miis^ allude to this distribution of 
the labours of entomologists as a great evil to the science, and a 
great obstacle to its progress. It would be easy' to suggei^t a 
mode for concentrating them, but difficult of adoption. From this 
dispersion of the materials, the detail of whatf^bUs been done in 
the science fep to the present moment is scarcely accessible to 
any but entomologists by profession, or to those whose leisure and 
purses w'ill bear a vast expenditure of time and money, and even 
then, it will exact a degree of labour which individuals thus favour- 
ably circumstanced feel but little inclined to bestow upon what 
they treat chiefly as an amusement. 

In adverting to the progress of entomology, w^e may here take 
notice of the w orks which stand at the head of this article. The 
first, ** Catalogue des Coleopt^res de la Collection de M. le 
Comte De Jean," is certainly the most extensive list extant, and 
his description of them, which is to be contained in his ** Species 
Generale," should it ever be finished, will comprise the most 
numerous series of specific description ever published one 
work. The five volumes already published, and which com- 
menced ten years ago, in 1825, proceed only through half of the 
first livraison of the Catalogue, it is^ therefore almost hopeless to 
expect that it v/i!l be ever finished. The contents of his Collec- 
tion in this order alone is estimated at 25,000 species, the richest 
perhaps in the known world, unless we may except that of the 
Berlin Museum, to which we shall have occasion to allude below, 
the numbers of which have not been announced. The third 
livraison, which is all yet published of the Catalogue, extends 
about half way through the Curculionites, and we may pxpect two 
more to complete the book. In alluding to the wbfts of the 
Comte De Jean, we cannot forbear taking this opportunity of ob- 
serving upon the very wailful neglect they evince of the due notice 
of those of others. If the law of priority be not rescinded, a 
multitude of both his genera and spedles stand the very unenvia- 
ble chance of falling merely into the synonymy of the science, and 
will thus perpetuate his idleness and carelessness. It is the first 
duty of a’ describer, both ta himself and others, to ascertain 
whether he hat^^'bcen preceded. He should seek far and wide, 
and ought not to commence his undertaking until he is fully cer* 
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tain that he has not been anticipated. The contrary course is 
very baneful to thq best interests of the science, by creating con-* 
fusion and doubt. 

The second work upon our list, the Continuation of Schoen- 
berr’s ** Synonymia Insectorum/’ contains the first two volumes 
of the /^“Genera et Species Curculionidum.” This is one of the 
most valuable additions made to the science within the last few 
years. Its mode of publication, also, is exemplary, for within 
two years, two volumes, eacli containing two parts, have been 
produced. The notice we can here give of it is much less than 
IS due to its merits, not the least of which is reducing to order 
the chaos w'bich this tribe previously constituted. He has had 
the valuable assistance of Gyllenhal (one of the moh philosophi- 
cal describers,) in the description of the majority of the species. 
We think we perceive a defect in it, which is the omission of the 
size of the insects. Two more volumes will complete this tribe, 
when we hope to give it the extent of notice which is its due. 

Our third work is by the veteran King, and which he modestly 
calls the Jahrbiicher der Insektenkunde,’’ tom. I : Annals of 
Entomology, vol. 1. It is a work intended to be annual, should 
it meet with encouragement, in which it surely cannot fail, if duly 
appreciated. It is undertaken in direct reference to the collec* 
tion of the Royal Museum at Berlin. Its object is to indicate 
the described species contained therein, and to describe such as 
are new. It is divided into seven heads. The 1st contains a 
view df the Cicindelet<p, to which numerous new species are 
added. The 2d, a first portion of the Carabici, extending as far 
as the genus Ozana, and a continuation is promised; in this part 
he adds, as a new genus, Schidmipchusy between Ctenodactyla 
and Trichis; he places Mormolyce between Drypta and Agra; 
and describes another new genus after OzanUy which he calls 
Mucelus, The 3d part is a survey of the Histeroides, in the 
collection by Dr. Erichson, already advantageously known to the 
Entomological public by his” Genera Dyticeorum.” The Bis- 
ters are divided according to the retraction of the head within the 
thorax. He introduces as new genera, Plmias, Placodes, Cyp-^ 
turns, and Pachylopus. The 4th division is a supplement to the 
species of the genus Megalopus, contained in King's ” Monogra* 
pnien.” The 5tb, a survey of the Tenihredinetm of the collection, 
and, besides many new species, he adds three new genera, 
namely, Plagiocera after Cimbex, Blasticotoma after Hyloioma, 
and C^haloceru between the latter and Athalia : a continuation 
is promised. The 6th part contains a list of the hermaphrodite 
insects of the collection, and the 7th is the literature of the 
science, and is to consist of a short notice of the Entomological 
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wo^IiA prc4u€^4 during tbe iatervals of iu publicatioii^ Two 
pjUites embellish the book^ they are beautifully coloured and exe« 
cutcd, and contain thirteen species of Coleoptera and sixTentbre^ 
deuidae* Anioog the former is the male of Piai^ckile palHda, 
the insect which has caused so much discussioiS, aiul of which a 
figure was never before published. We wish this work every sue* 
cess, for it is, doubtless^ a valuable addition to the literature of 
the science. 

Our fourth work is Nees ab ESenbeck’s '' Hymenopterorum 
Ichneuinonibus alffiniuin Monographi&e/’ in 2 vols. 8vo. It eon- 
tains descriptions of the genera and species of 733 parasitic 
European liymenoptera, embracing most of> the Ichneumones 
mmuti of Linneus. It is to be regretted that be was unac- 
quainted with tlie labours of Walker and Halliday, who have 
done so much in illustration of these minute but beautiful and 
interesting tribes. But he has added in a supplement a few of 
the genera and species described by Westwood. It is a well 
executed work and will prove very useful. Hahn’s work upon the 
Cimicidas is neatly executed, and gives faithful figures of the 
insects as well as Fischer’s Microlepedopterologie, which is in- 
tended to depict all the minute Lepidoptera* To Macquart a work 
on the Diptera we shall allude by and by. And the last upon 
our list, Spix and Martius’ Delectus Auimaliiim Articulator um 
is a splendid work, expensively got up, which will necessarily 
much abridge its range and utility, as it will be found but in few 
hands. It contains figures not always so well executed as'a work 
of this class would justify us iu expecting of all the insects 
caught by them iu tlieir travels in the Brazils. The species are 
described by Petty, who lias established a number of new 
Genera. 

The progress of Entomology appears tbul to be rapidly ad- 
vancing, and its prospects are equally cheering. The great want 
of a compendious system is extensively felt, and we may congra^ 
tulate our neighbours in France upon the happy idea which has 
given birtli to a work entitled Suites i Buft'on,.” but which, 
from its not being exclusively entomological, will be long tu pro- 
gress, It is a resumi of all that has been done upon the subject 
up to the peric^ of pubUcatiou, that is to say, u they wilt but 
adopt the principle siiahiug themselves acquainted with all that 
any but their compatriots have been about, the neglect of which 
is a yice hut too prevalent among them. The work alluded to 
will consist of a series of volumes upon the several orders^ show- 
ing the i'^ilies and genera «into which thej have been classed, 
aiif| desertbin^ some of the; most remarkable species* The ikamea 
advertised as engaged in it speak stroiq^ly in its favour^ for there 
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is De Jeoii for the Coleoptera» Audkiet Serville for dke Oftbopo- 
tera, NeitrofMleraA and Hemiplenty^Le Peletier de St Fii^ati for 
the Hj^menoptera^ Boisduval for tiie Lepkloptera^ MaK^imrt 
for tlie 0iplera, and Walckenaer for the Arachuidse, and Aplera; 
and that poi'tio«i * which we have seea^ viz, the first volulae of 
Macquart^ which contains the Diptera as far as the inelusicMi of 
the family of Syrphtdae^ is a favourable specimen of its mode 
of execution and of its cheapness^ but we have no clue as to the 
^number of volumes it is likely to comprise* but which we judge 
will be numerous. Among tlie Germans also, we find that a 
work is promised comprising a systematic description of Insects* 
Burmeiater’s ** Ilandbuch der Entomologie**’ which* if continued 
equal in execution to its first volume* containing the Allge* 
meine,” or General Entomology* already before the public (and 
of which observe an English translation to be in the course of 
puhlfcation) will satisfy our most earnest expectations ; and this 
we may reasonably conclude will be tlie case* from the well-known 
character and profound s^rience of its author. At home also* we 
are not idle*, there is Mr, Swainson*s forthcoming work inLardner^s 
Cyclopaedia* wherein we shall have the full development of the 
peculiar views of a professed disciple of the M*Leayean school* 
and the system arranged according to its supposed circular and 
quinary affinities. All this promises fair; it shows that there are 
labourers in tlie field anxious and willing to meet the w^ants of the 
community* and not wholly absorbed in the endeavour to esta- 
blish ^ reputation by the facile construction of insulated genera 
and the description of vagrant species* but who willingly and 
zealously apply their powers to the elucidation of a family, a 
tribe* or an order* or even undertake wbat requires a still greater 
grasp of mind — tl^e illustration of the whole system. But we 
must yet observe upon a serious deficiency* that is* a perfectly 
elementary work* which shall be so pleasing and popular in its 
execution as to lead the uninitiated by agreeable steps sufficiently 
far into the maze of system* that by the time it quits them they 
shall have imbibed a strong taste for the fitrtlier prosecution of 
the science* and sufficient thereof to enable them easily to follow 
the clue ready to guide them in its meanderings* and thus induce 
them to exercise ffieir own abilities in thq further acquirement of 
information* and its concomitant* the power of bestowing it. 

We must not omit observing upon tbe importance of treatmg 
tbU science in the vernacular idiom. In fact* we feel convince<C 
that* had it been earlier taught through this medium* it would 
have made much greater progress* and this is one chief cause of 
its greater advance in France and Germany« The whole of ]jir 
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treille’s worits, with the exception of his Genera Crustaceoruin 
are in French. Olivier’s two great works, his “ Entomologie," 
and the entomological portion of the Encyclopedic Methodique, 
as well as the continuation of it by Latreille, St. Fargeau and 
Serville, are also in French, in which language' De Jean’s great 
work the " Species Generale,” is likewise written. Klug’s 
series of papers upon the Tenthredinid* are in German, Mei* 
gen’s European Diptera is also in ^German. The majority of 
national and local Faunae are in the language of their country, but 
it is needless to multiply instances. It is to tlie circumstance 
of being thus cultivated that the advance of Botany may be chiefly 
attributed. The fewer difficulties placed in the way of the student 
the better ; he has sufficient to overcome in his repugnance to the 
technical terms, without additional obstacles to thwart him. 

The institution of the Entomological Society of France and 
its valuable contribution of papers in its “ Annales,” and that of 
the Entomological Society of Eondon, w'hich threatens to rival 
its ^ elder sister, by the aspect it assumes, and the durable and 
solid foundation it has already become fixed upon— for at every 
monthly meeting it contmues to add to its members, and the 
papers read at those meetings, prove that they are in earnest iu 
their association for the real cultivation of the science — are favour^ 
able signs. Their impulses, and the respect beginning to be paid 
to the science by the British and Continental General Scientific 
Associations, must necessarily impart a greater degree of interest 
to it, and tend to disseminate its cultivation. As collateral with 
the prospects derivable to the science from the establishment of 
the London Entomological Society, we must take notice of its 
president’s very liberal devotion of every Thursday, between the 
hours of eleven and four, to the reception of Entomologists at 
his museum, where the inspection and study of perhaps the most 
extensive collection of insects in the countiy is open to them. 
It is scarcely necessary to allude to the advantages offered 
to Entomologists, by this act of munificence, but it was per- 
haps to be expected from his known zeal, that its impulse would 
prompt him to so great a personal sacrifice for the benefit of bis 
compatriots, when we reflect that no foreign work is published 
to which his extensive cabinet has not contributed important 
additions, and no native publication upon the subject produced, to 
which he is not a liberal subscriber. In conjunction with this we 
may lo^tion the late president’s generous and considerate offer of 
the tb members of the society, of any work in his magnificent 

entomological library, whici# is known to be the richest in the 
country; for every modem publication upon this science is to be 
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found in it ; and where but very few even of the more obsolete 
and less serviceable are deficient. The use of books is $s indis- 
pensable to this study as the investigation of insects^ and we may 
consequently appreciate an offer^ the advantages of which are so 
apparent, and tiiis gentleman’s well-known urbanity and cour- 
tesy, to which every one who has had the agreeable opportunity 
of personal intercourse, will bear spontaneous and ample testi- 
mony, will greatly facilitate the ready access of even its most 
modest and retiring memlier. The collections of the British 
Museum, both indigenous and exotic, each rich in all the orders, 
is open to the student, (which is not sufficiently extensively 
known,) on Tuesdays and Thursdays, under certain necessary 
restrictions, but without any difficulty of admittance, by merely 
asking for the curator of that department, Mr. Saiiiouelle. 

The metropolis is thus seen to possess a multiplicity of ad- 
vantages, which necessarily increase upon the formation of ento- 
mological acquaintances, by opening innumerable private, native, 
and foreign collections to the inspection of the student. 

The prospects of the science are therefore very gratifying, for, 
even although the majority of Entomologists are satisfied with 
the less ambitious title of collectors, there are others among 
them ready and willing to undertake the scientific application of 
their assiduity to more general uses. 


Aht. Xh-^^Leonardo da VincL von Hugo ©raf von Galle\iberg. (Life 
of Leonardo da Vinci, by Hugh Count Gallenberg.) 8vo. Leipzig, 
1834 . 

We often feel tempted to institute a comparison between the artists and 
literati of our own and those of past times, especially of that remarkable 
period which witnessed, or immediately followed, the revival of letters. 
When this is done, it is perhaps really good judges only that can appreciate 
the superiority in genius of the latter oyer the former — of a liafiaello and 

a Dante over but to be jiersoual amongst the living is invidious. We 

leave, therefore, to the selection of Ujie reader the modern painter and 
poet whose inferiority to Raffaello and Dante he chooses to commemo- 
rate. But the wonderful general superiority, in extent and variety of 
information, of the distinguished men of those earlier ages over theiJ' 
modern rivals, must be evident to the meanest capacity ^ and then their 
immense accumulation of knovrledge appears the mOre marvellous, when 
we reflect that the times of which we speak boasted no royal or rail-roads 
to learning — no Hamiltonian inodes m mastering the most difficult lan- 
guage in a couple of lessons — no reviews giving, in a few pages, the 
essence of several ponderous tomes — ^no compendious encyclopaedias, in 
«VOL. XV. NO. XXIX. P 
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wlileli every thing that anybody can to know n siunmarily eai^ 
plained, so as to infuse into him who runs as be reads a smaUering of 
all No ! Xbe student of those days was indeed a student, impelled to 
acquire knowledge by consuming the midnight oil over few i^id abstruse 
books, or, if' these, owing to their price and rarity,* were inaccessible, 
from the equally abstruse lectures of professors who dreamed not of 
making instruction amusing. Yet, in spite of all these difficulties, 111 
enumerating the acquirements of one of these early scholars, we well 
might wonder , 

How one small head could carry all he knew !'* 

To apply these remarks to the artist w^bose life is now before us, 
Leonardo da Vinci seems to have cultivated all the arts and 'all tbe 
sciences. He was, as every one knows, a great painter, and also 
a sculptor, an architect, a musician — both composer and performer ; 
a poet--^chiefiy an improvisatore \ a niatheinatician, a geometrician, 
an astronomer, an engineer — civil and niiljtary; a chemist, au ana- 
tomist, and, further, profoundly vci*scd in optics, mechanics, hydraulics, 
and, for aught we know, all other branches of natural philosophy. Nor 
did he merely learn wbat others taught upon these subjects:, he wrote 
upon ail of them volumes, of which vfre cannot now ascertain the 
number $ knowing only this, that a single one, a Trattaio deik PiUura 
(Treatise on Painting) has been published ; that sixteen, of various siaoes, 
are in the ^ Ambrosian Library at Milan, seven In one of the Royal 
Libraries in Spain, $ou|e in private bands, and many more ldsl« More^ 
over, in almost all these sciences he was an inventor $ and of his mecha- 
nical and hydraulic skill he left tangible and durable proofs in mills, 
canals, instrument| of various kinds, 6cc. Sue, &c. * 

Of this remarkable man divers lives have been written, but the ear- 
liest were degmed imperfect | and when, in the beginning of tbe present 
century, a Milanese association entitled *Societd Tipogrqfica de' Ctassid 
ItuUani (Typographic Society for Italian Classics) proposed to republish 
the Treatise on Painting, they commissioned Carlo Amoretti, llnrarian 
to the Ambrosian, Library, to compile a new life qf the artist. Of this 
life, Count von Gallenberg, an Austrian patron of all tbe fine arts, and, 
we believe, in some of them an amateur artist, proposed to himsetf to 
give his countrymen a German version $ but, as be proceeded* be found 
so xpnoy new sources of information, unknown to Amoretti, that bis 
notes were likely to overpower bis text $ and be therefore resolved to make 
a new book, instead of translating an old one» From this iiO(^ we now 
think, to extract, not a life of L^nardo da Vinci, still less tn^ cojtabgue 
rahomi of bis works, butjAnne few curious pr interesting particulars. 

• Leonaivlp da Vinci was the son of a jf^lorenttne notario deild f^igndtia^ 
and horn at T^inci, in Yal irArnp. The date of his birth, and its legiti- 
i^iacy qr UlegtUmaey^ are points, upon which bis several hfograpbers. ar% 
divided, apd which present iKd})e biographer labours hard to eliicl- 
date,. > fixes former to the year 1542, and leaves tbe latter in 

ojis^ty $ proving equally that Leonardo was called w natural son, and 
he* was, as a legitimate son, co-heir with his legitUnafo brothers to 
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the InheritiHSice) incliidiog bndte, <k( coUaterel reUtbus. !Of person 
the Count tells us 

^ To the various mental gifts with n^ieh nature had adorned hi^ Were 
united that regularity of feature and symmetry of person which tend to 
dignity of carriage anH add to the chains of social intercourse. He possessed 
great agility and bodily strength, so that he could arrest the rapid movements 
of a body iii weight and size exceeding human force. He could twist the 
tongue of a bell into a screw, and bend a horse-shoe in one hand.’’ 

The Count apologises for mentioning these circumstances ; but they 
ai*© well worth noticing, since it is not often that such muscular powei's 
arc found united to genius. 

The following extracts refer to Leonardo’s youth, when the fine arts 
were both honourable and profitable professions : — 

Under circumstances so favourable, Ser* Piero (the notario) could not but 
indulge his son’s wishes; since the boy’s disposition, even in earliest childhood, 
the honour connected with the exercise of art, and the pecuniary rewards that 
every artist might reasonably hope to obtain, seemed to insure the lad’s future 
welfare. He hastened to impart the wishes and talents of his son to his friend 
Master Andrea da Vetocchio, then esteemed the ablest artist in Florence. ♦ ♦ 
The teacher took his pupil home to affi)rd him the instruction, the means of 
developing and adtivating his talents, which were to decide his future lot. As 
it was to be expected, the youth made wonderful progress. Erelong, Andrea, in 
order to stimulate his diligence, uivited his pupil to assist in a picture which he was 
then painting of our Saviour's baptism by St. John. Leonardo painty an angel 
holding some garments ; and, though he was then but aii apprentlt^,. as it were, 
his angel so mr surpassed all his master’s figures, th4t Verocchio, provoked at 
being excelled by a lad, would never touch pencil or colours again. 

** He painted, on a wooden target, a monster in which be combined all that 
was fri^itful or horrible in the insect, serpent, or reptile World. 

** The fire and vivacity of youth gave birth to fancies, inventive indeed, but 
strange. He amused himself witli producing^ by the mixture of inodorous in- 
gredients, many odious smells, wlbicli ho.Jhen nsed to drive people out of the 
apartment. Another time, for the same comic purpose, he twisted together and 
connected a long string of entrails, which he tlien distended by means of a pair 
of bellows, so as to make them occupy all the room. But, amidst these puerili- 
ties, the goodness of his heart was pre>eminently distinguishable. Few days 
passed without his visiting the market to purchase birds, which he immediately 
set at liberty. Of more professional utility was his constant practice of sketching 
from nature all the peculiar countenances that he saw, from which he afterwards 
produced his widely-celebrated caricatures* But he studied not alone the bcau- 
tiftil and the ug^y in faces, persons, and costumes; he sought to catch the play 
of the ideas and afiections, the living expression 0 / the soul. To this end, as 
Lomaassb (a friend of his) reiates, hi Was wont to inyite peasants to dinner, to 
toll them the drollest stories pofiable, then observe them attentively as 
laughed a horse-laugh, and sketch* them so accurately that it was impossih)e to , 
look at the drawings without laughing. Impelled by the same notion, he would 
follow malefactors to the plaoe' of execution, and observe the traces of agony 
afid in their ebuntenanctie. Vasari and Lbtiiaaxb tell us, that with theea 
draa^gs inter^^ oth^es of new.^ devices and machines for ratsihg 


* Ser for Signor, pVobabiy, w^s the old liile of lawyers, as was Matfiftre (MbstW) of 
irtists. ' , ‘ ’ ' ' ' " 
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!F)nb«ii viartoua occupational^ or rather stodies> at Fiorenoe» Leo- 
nard<j» AUk Vlnd ms invited to Mitan^ According to aome of his biogra-* 
pbefS^ solbtjr to play David to a Milanese SaOl, that is to to dispel 
tb^ gloomy melancholy of Lndovico Sforza^ surnamcd 11 M$ro, ])y his 
mnste* But against this unworthy destination of a great man Count 
von Gallenberg argues strenuously $ and we agree with him, that it is 
more likAly the able usurper of MiUit> who sedulously filled his ducal 
eonrt with all the genius and talent of Italy, should have invited our 
artist rather to enlarge and adorn their circle, than merely to play the 
lute to hjmself when troubled with the blue devils of remorse or appre- 
hension* This GoiiChibion, drawn from the laws of probability, is con* 
firmed by a letter, still extant, addressed by Leonardo at FloienCe, to the 
Duke of Milan *, from which it seems pretty evident that, if the prince 
bad heafd of tlm painter s musical abilities, he must have expressed a 
wish to find something tnoic in him than a mere lutist. This letter, 
clearly an answer to one from the duke, is a very rcmaikabic epistle; and, 
could we divest oursches of our innate levereiice for genius, we should 
feel inclined to say that it more resembles a Dicky Ciossip’s enumeration 
ofi his various qualifications than an efiusion of the dignified modesty 
iHUalty characteristic of genuine greatness. It is not, however, a docu- 
ment to be omitted. 

" Most ilfusttioUs signor, havma: satisfied ms self thaf the experiroonts of 
those who call themsidves masters of the art of making inslrnmenls of war will 
never produce any tiling Ml pcuot to what are m daily use, t will nm, without 
wishing to injure any one, open my seciets to your excel!<*ncy, and, if it so 
please you, timlortake the bringing them into exetuliou; for 1 ventare to en<- 
tertaiu the confident hope that all the inatteis I am about to mention may be* 
made effective in practfre 

<< 1. 1 can build bridges* some light, and easily transpoifable from place to 
place, With which to puisue a flying enemy; other'*, stiong and invulnerable, 
that spit file, and will l>c useful in war: and, again, othcr> easily laid down oi 
lemovcd. I have also dt vised a mode of destroj mg and buimng the enemy’s 
bridges. 

** 2. 1 have devised a way of drawing off the water from the fosse of a besieged 
place ; and can make bridgob furnished wuit ladders, and other instruments, 
ueeful in sieges. 

6« Whan cannon cannot be used in a siege, on account cither oi the height 
of the ramparts or the strength of the site, 1 have a way of destioying any for- 
ts^ so Jt be pet founded on a ropk. 

4* X pave a sort of cannon very conveuient and easily transportable, with 
wbion U sWsv k fiery hml upon the enemy, temlying and confounding him 
With the smbke* 

f 5. X have u mo4a> by hollow, narrow, atid windifag ways, to teach 

any plaos without noise, even passing under ditclios or rivers. 

Imn tnilAsa invulnerable covered oars, which, entering an eneuiy*s lines, 
artillery, will break any masses of cavalry; ana behind 

mirb mk iamlry m^y follow, unharmed and unobstructed. 

T; ftma. Kneed be, I will make oannon, mortal, and howitzers, of boau- 
tiflit, trsefob <Ltia urmornmon forma. 

^ Whete cannon should bih^paUe of acting, I will make other instru- 





meats of mttrVeltous efficacy, W ootoftbti common way; in 




« 9. In case of a sea*figt»t> I bare many 4evtcf8 for m 
and defence > vessels impenetrable to lartiUery^ and powdel^i and* 

10. In peace time I think t can give m ffilL aaUslaqUoD as any oA^p 
architecture, in building public orpiivatc edtnoes, m conducting watef ]^nii 
one place to another. ' 

Item. I will undertake, in sculpture of marble, bronze, or clay, and lik^ 
wise in painting, to do what can be done, in coin|>etition witli any one, be be 
who he may. Also, I can take in band that bronze horse, which is to be an 
eternal honour and glory to your highness's father's blessed memory, and to the 
whole illustrious house of bforza. 

And, should any ])erson deem any oi these things impossible and uiifeasi* 
ble, 1 am quite ready to make experiment thereof in your highness's park> or 
in such other place as you please. And so, 1 humbly couiinend myself, &c« 
&c,*' 


The singularity of this strange epistle is further enhanced by its being 
wiitten in the Oiicntal fashion, iioin light to left, instead of from left 
to light. This seems to hate been Da Vinci's usual practice, and is 
supposed to ba\c been adopted to baffle cuiiosity, but must have been 
moie efficacious in puzzling his coricspondents than in securing bis 
secicts. Ludovico bfoiza, however, it should tcpo), managed to re^ tte 
letter, for he summoned the writer to Milan, and employed him in A 
Ids pi ofessed cii 1 1 capacities, as also to found an academy of painting* 
said to have been the fust of the kind, and to act upon grand occasions 
as master of the revels. - ^ 

It weic tedious to enumerate Leonardo da Vinci^s various worits at 
Milan, as uitist and cngincei, many ol which, of both kinds, wet^ de* 
stioyed Vn the subsequent wars, ot which the Milanese was the subject 
and tlic thcatie. '1 he destruUion of one of the produettom of his genius 
he himself witnessed, boi sixteen yeais he had Uboureq at the model 
of an equesti ian statue of tlie first Fruipsts bforza, that alluded to in bi^ 
letter ; and scarcely was it competed, when tlic French, taking possP* 
siou of the city, selected this model as a taiget to fiic at — thus, in the 
loth century, setting an example duly followed by their undegeneiUte 
posterity in the 18ih. This last act of wanton mischief was, however, 
less dctii mental to the cause of art than has been commonly conceived, 
as will appear fioin tlic extracts we ate now about to mhke relative to 
Leonardo da Vinci’s acknowledged niaster-piece, his picture of tljie Last 
Supper. 

Leonardo designed this large picture, which Occupies a wall twen^di|ht 
feet in length, in compliance with a Wi^h bf the duke, Who was eager to etnbdhdh 
tills Milanese monastery (the Domimcieu monastery |0f ii«n*a Marj^^ MU 
zif). Tlic sue of the wall obliged the artist to make his figuies lerg^ 
half than hfe. 

» a e ^ 

The painter has selected the moment whf(n Christ says^ ' V^ly I Hay 
you, that one of you shall betray P© ohoiee of this moment is most^ 
vourable to dramatic effect. The expression #f the Kedeemhr is that of bdhfM 
felt sorrow, soothed by the oonsoiOusnesa of divine digmty and destbariot^ 
The agitation pioduccd amongst the disciples by his words tk differeh^iiiMH* 
niously, and characteristically maiked in eveiy figure. Wo okn tml 
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gradatioQ of zeal and faiths accoi:ding to tbe gospel-drawn character of each 
aposUe. What a beautiful contrast between St. John, overpowered with grief, 
dropping hia folded hands upon the table, and Judas Ucanot, whose hard 
couoteoance and attitude of dehanco reveal the traitor, whilst the money-bag 
chitcbed in his right hand bespeaks his natural avarice/' » 

But, as no description cun give a satisfactory idea of a picture, we will 
preferubly turn to its history, and that of the painter's habits and feel- 
ings. First, however, we must make one remark, called forth by the 
description we have ju;»t translated, of the expression of the countenances. 
We have always esteemed the character and expression which Leonardo 
da Vinci gave to his heads of our Saviour to be really his chief excel- 
lence. Other artists seem to forget the divinity of tbe person in their 
deep sense of his beautiful meekness ; but in looking at this painter's 
pictures of the Ucdeenier, we are irresistibly impressed with the convic- 
tion that this sublime meekness is the meekndss of a superior natuic. 

He who gazes upon as much of this picture as past disasters have left us, 
must perceive how short a time for the piodiiction of so wondious a creation of 
art was two or three years; especial!),!! he cnnsidtTs the care and anxiety with 
which Leonardo worked, moreover, never satisfying hiiiiNelf. Ills contempo- 
rary, Luca Pacciolo, avers, that Leonardo would tremble like a child when he 
lookup his pencils; that he seldom hmslied what be begun, because his deep 
sense of the grandeur of art made him see detects where others behfdd mi- 
racles accomplished lie had hist to meditate the grouping, wluch, 

in every individual posture and gesture, as well us in tlic whole, has i>ecu ])rot 
nounced by the greatest painters to be most artful and yet most natural. For 

this he of course fiist sketched cartoons — according to Pino, separate 

cartoons of all the heads, of the intended si/c. ‘ These thirU^en dr.iwings,’ 
continues Ihno, ' were long in the possession of the Conti Arconati, who made 
them over to Marchese Cvasnedi. Viora him they passid into the hands of the 
Venetian Sagredo family ; after the extinction of which tlic heirs sold them to 
the English Consul Odni.’ ” 

Such of our readers as are okl enough, and in their youth were fortu- 
nate enough, to have seen the beautiful collection of Mr. Udiiey, will 
recognize that gentleman in the un-English Consul Odni." Upon Mr. 
Udney’s death, his pictures were sold, we think, by auction) and these 
cartoons have since oecn again sold in the same way, as pait of the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collection. 

There is a story current of Leonardo da Vinci’s having portrayed tbe 
prior of tbe moiiastery us Judas Iscariot, in revenge for his, the said 
prior's, unreasonably teazing him to make haste with the picture. The 
truth of this anecdote has« however, been disputed upon many and rea- 
sonable grounds; and our noble biographer gives us the following, as a 
more probable version of the tale, from Giraidi, a judicious and contem- 
poraneous writer. 

" Da Vinci had completed the Christ, eleven of the disciples, and the body 
of Judaa; the bead only of tbe latter was unfinished. The prior and las monks, 
impatient of a delay of which they could not comprehend the motives, com' 
plamed to dm duke, who, thcreupj^n, questioned the painter, lie replied, tlmt 
there oever waaa day on which lie chd not work at the picture ; that )m was 
constantly meditating upon it; and seeking amongst the vilest reprobates for a 
ecauklettsmce which might answer for that of Judas; adding that, if he could 
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find none better, be should be driven to tnke as his model the hiinseby 
who never left him at peace. He went^, adds Giraldi, morning io 

the Borgketto, the quarter inhabited by, the meanest and most i^dbje P$dple, 
by scoundrels and malefactors, in search of his Judas. At length henspled 
the very physiognomy he v^anted. He portrayed it, and completed tltfe ^)1c- 
ture. ^ 

Whelher this grand work of art were pakted al fresco, in oil, oc with 
some peculiar varnish^ the fruit of da Vinci’s chymical skill, is another 
chsputed question, which the regder will presently see there is now no 
hope of satisfactoiily deciding. 

“ The total destruction of this picture is to be imputed not so much to the 
gnawing tooth of alUdevouring time, or to a locality unfavourable to its pre- 
servation, as to the ignorant negligenGe and the base malice of man, who, fbr 
ever annihilates in the hope of producing something superior. I'or a while 
the Last Supper was the object of universal admiration, the glory of Leonardo 
da Vinci. After a lapse of sixteen years it was still so beautiful, and in such 
perfect condition, that Francis I. of France, would have made any sacrifice to 
transport it to France. * <j» 

** Armenini, who saw it in the middle of the 16th century, even then lamented 
its having lost half its original splendour; and the IMilanese Lomazzo averred 
that the colours faded so rapidly, that very soon it would be possible to appre- 
ciate the merit of the drawing only from the outlines Not long after- 

wards, Cardinal Borromeo mourned over its decay ; and, observing that the 
evil must increase, inasmuch as it proceeded from the crumbling of the mortar 
or plaister upon which this celebrated Last Supper was painted, he employed 
a good artist to copy it. The copy, when finished, was compared with the 
cartoons, then still at Milan, and was found to be faithful. 

* • 


" Sc^elli, who saw the Last Supper in 1642, says, ‘ Scarcely a trace re- 
mains m the figures ; and the naked portions, as heads, hands, feet, have all 
but disappeared ’ Ten years later, the Dominicans, seeing it in so miserable a 
plight, abandoned it to its fate, and even scrupled not to enlarge the refectory 
door by cutting off the feet of the Saviomt and of one Apostle.’* 


We must here pause to observe, that it is sheer calumny to charge 
these poor friars, as they arc often charged, with thus mutilating the 
picture, whilst in its perfection. On the contrary, they seem to have 
been duly sensible that the painting was the pride of their monastery, 
and to have endeavoured honestly, if not very judiciously, to preserve it. 
At diierent times they paid considemble sums artists who undertook 
to revive the colours. The first attempt is said to have been temporarily 
successful ; the last to have consummated its ruin. Hence it was the 
less material, that when the First Consul occupied Milan, 


Although his orders were precise to spare thkrefectory, cavalry were quar- 
tered in it, who gave the picture the coaj;-dc-gmcc.” (They are said, emulating ^ 
their forefathers, to have selected parts as marks to fire at.) 

** Amoretti visited the remains of the picture, when writing Leonardo’s Life. 
Upon entering the room, he hastened Up to the picJture, to look at it more 
closely, and saw nothing. He fell back to some distance, and then the destme^ 
tion seemed less complete. He now perceived thdt a sort of mould, or rat^r 
a saltpetre excrescence, that covered the whole wall, in fact veiled the paint- 
ing from those who stood immediately under it.’* V 
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Thus is onty through the copies early made that this iiiagni%cnt 
work can now be known j and it is some comfort to learn that of these 
there are at least twenty extant. 

After the fall of Sforza^ Leonardo was appointed by Caesar Borgia his 
head architect and engineer, and fortified several castles and towns by his 
desire. He was recalled to Milan by Louis XII. of France, to complete 
the canals be had begun : but it was to the artist-coulting Francis I. 
that he more particularly attached himself; and him, in the year 1516, 
be accompanied to France. There, in l^ss than three years, he died ; but 
not, we grieve to say, according to common report, in the arms of his 
royal patron. At least, Leonardo’s intimate friend, Francesco de Melzi, 
says nothing of the kind in the letter in which he announces the event to 
the artist's biother, and he surely would not have omitted so Battering an 
incident. 

We shall conclude with an anecdote relative to Leonardo da VinePs 
MSS. and drawings, many of which he bequeathed to his friend and pupil, 
the above-named Melzi. The anecdote is related by Gian Ambrogio 
Mazzente, who died at an advanced age, A.D. 1635. 

It is now fifty years,” writes Mazzente, “ since thirteen volumes in folio and 
quarto, of Leonardo da \'inci’s MSS., written the wrong way, fell into my hands. 
. . , . I was studying law at Pisa in company with Aldo Manuzio the younger. 
A certain Lelio Gavardi d’Asola, since superior of St. Zeno, at Pavia, and 
Aldo’s nearest relation, frequently honoured us with his visits. He liad been 

tutor in the Melzi family and had seen in the house many writings, 

drawings, instruments, and hooks of Leonardo’s The children of 

Francesco Melzi, differing in taste from their book-loving father, and, through 
professional or public avocations, engrossed by other objects, neglected these 
treasures, and left them at the discretion of the first comer. Lelio Gavardi look 
what he pleased of them, and carried thirteen volumes to Florence, in fiie con- 
fident hope that the Grand Duke Francesco de Medici, who was eager for such 

works, would give a great price for them When Gavardi reached 

Florence the duke was dying, and he came disappointed to Pisa. I could 
not conceal my disapprobation of his conduct; he blushed ; and, as 1 was 
then returning to Milan, having finished my studies at Pisa, he gave me the 
books, and requested that I would return them to the Melzi family. 

“ 1 performed my commission, delivering the whole to Dr. Orazio Melzi, the 
eldest. He was utterly amazed at my having taken so much trouble about such 
things, and freely gave me the books, acknowledging that there were many more 
writings and drawings of this great artist’s in some corner of his country- 
house.^ 

We wonder that a Mazzente did not beg for them, and wish he bud. 
His thirteen volumes are now in the Ambrosian Library. 
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AkT. XII. — Der Efiglische Schweiss. Ein antlicher Beitrag ziirOeschichte 

.des Funfzehnten *und Sechzehnten Jakrhunderts. Von Dr* 3. F. C. 

Hecker. ^ (The English Sweating Sickness. A Medical Fragment 

of the History of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. BV ,Dr. 

Ilecker.) Berliri, 1834. 

This work is the third of a series of essays, by which the author has 
endeavoured to illustrate a class of diseases which are among the 
most awful visitations that afflict the human race. Dr. Hecker, who 
had long been sensible of the necessity of a truly philosophic investiga- 
tion into the causes of those mighty events, was induced by the ravages 
of the cliolera to publish the first of the series of essays on the epi- 
demics of the middle ages — Der Schwarze Tod — ‘The Black Death. 

In the preface to that work, Dr. Hecker explains his views of an 
intimate connexion between convulsions of nature and the sudden and 
rapid propagation of pestilences. He has, it is true, some notions 
respecting the influence of unknown powers in heaven and earth which, 
however ingenious, appear to us too vague to serve for the foundation 
of a sound tlieory, though the facts which he adduces deserve the most 
serious attention. The Black Death is so well known to the English 
reader from the spirited translation of it by Dr. Babington, published 
soon after its aj)pearance, that it is unnecessary to dwell on it here. 
The second of the scries, Die Tanzwnth,** or, “ The Dancing Mania,’ ’ 
presents to our view a less awfully destructive, but in one respect a 
more affecting picture of the calamities to which the human frame is 
liable. Here we have not the destroying angel, sweeping away hun- 
dreds of thousands with his flaming sword— it is not tlj^e arrow that 
flieth Ijy day, or the pestilence that walketh in darkness. The subject 
of this treatise is diseases founded on mental delusion, caused by the 
instinct of imitation, “propagated,” as the Doctor says, “on the beams 
of light, on the wings of thought, convulsing the mind by the excite- 
ment of the senses.” We rejoice to learn that the approbation bestowed 
on the English version of the Black Death, has induced Dr. Babington 
lo publish a translation of the Dancing Alania^ a copy of which hai:^ just 
been put into our hands. To this essay Dr. Babington has prefixed a 
translatioai of an address, by Dr. Hecker, to the physicians of Ger- 
many, requesting their attention to this important subject, and endea- 
vouring to impress on them the conviction of the absolute necessity of 
a more comprehensive view of this subject than has ever yet been taken. 
We will ^juote a few lines from this address. 

“ Amid the accumulated materials which past ages afford, the powers and 
the life of one individual, even with the aid of previous study, are insufficient 
to complete a comprehensive history of epidemics. The zealous activity of 
many must be exerted if we would speedily possess a work which is so much * 
wanted, in order that we may not encounter new epidemics with culpable 
ignorance of analogous phenomena. How often has it appeared, on the breaking 
out of epidemics, as if the experience of so many centuries had been accumu- 
lated in vain 1 Men gazed at the phengmena with astonishment, and, even 
before they had a just perception of their nature, pronounced their opinions^ 
which, as they were divided into strongly opposed parties, they defended with 
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ar<lou:r of wholly unconscious of the majesty of all-gaf«x?iifg 
Katuxe/*' 1 , 

The English Sweating Sickness^ which is the subject of this third 
essay, is indeed known to us by name as a &tal and rapidly spreading 
disorder, which visited England in the fifteenth andjHKteenth centuries, 
being first introauced in the train of the victorious army of Henry 
Vll. and damped the joy of the nation after the glorious haute .of 
Boawonh^fieM. Our own chronicles give many particulars of this 
trisitatton. Five times did it afflict this country : first in 1485 ; secondly, 
in 1506, when it was of short duration; and then in 1517, 15!^d and 
and 1551. It is Very extraordinary that this epidemic was con- 
fin^ to England, — even Ireland and Scotland beins exempt from it. 
Only once it visited Germany, namely in 1529, when Hamburg was the 
first plaice where it appeared. But its duration there was short, only 
twenty-two days, in which, however, 1100 persons fell victims to it. 
It broke out almost simultaneously in Lubeck, where its ravages were 
such as to remind people ofthpse of the Black Death in 1349. Zwic- 
kau, at the foot of the Erzgebirge, fifty German miles from Hamburg, 
Was next attacked ; and at the beginning of September it appeared 
almost on the same day at Stettin, Danzig, Augsburg, Cologne, Stras- 
burg;, Frankfort-on -the- Maine, Marburg, Gottingen, and Hanover. 
Thus It was spread over the greater part of Germany, and extended 
also to Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. But though its 
ravages were dreadful, they could not be compared with those of the 
Black Death. 

In treating of the causes which in so remarkable a manner confined 
the disease Im^ England, Dr. Hecker mentions the nature of the climate 
of England, subject to frequent fogs, and the general intempertince of 
the people. The year 1485 was, besides, not only remarkable for the 
quantity of rain that fell, but it was the sixth of a scries of such 
years, the last dry and hot summer having been that of 1479. But 
though the Sweating Sickness was confined (with one exception) to 
England, the continent of Europe was afilicted during the same period 
with various fatal contagious disorders, of which the author gives as 
particular an account as the recorded information on them would allow ; 
connecting them, as be goes along, with extraordinary phenomena of 
nature, storms, earthquakes, eruptions of Vesuvius, &c. 

But, while the Sweating Sickness was confined to England, a new 
and destructive epidemic^ the spotted (petechial) fever appeared in 
southern and central Europe, which first manifested itself in 1490, in 
Granada^ whese it thzcatened. ta destroy the army of Ferdinand the 
€acHottc, and was very fatal to the Moors. 

It wiM appear feom these ramarks that tlte work ^ves a great deal 
more than the tide impHes, and, even in the part which relates to Eng- 
land, much light is ^own on what has been hitherto imperfectly known, 
as it ii^^apfected mtbthe history of epidemics in general^ by the an- 
from the his^ry of other eoatagious disorders. We 
safeoi fiUbwing m a specimen of his style. 

eveiits>‘ which are now about to engage our attention prove, by their 
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development, that the fate of nation^ is at times tOO)^ by 

the laws of physical jife than by the will of the mighty of the earth,, end by all 
thiQ ^ffprts of human energy, whiqb oppose in vain the unchained, PQ^ors of 
Kature. These powers, inscrutable in their operation, destructive ia^^their 
egbcts, arrest the coi^rse of events, baffle great projects, and paralyse die Sliirit 
in its. boldest flights. -* They have often annihilated mighty armies by the S^ord 
of the destroying angel, when vicioiy was ready to place the laurel on diebr 
browsi 

^*To wipe off the stain of Pavia, Francis in league with England, Switaer* 
land, Rome, Genoa, and Venice,, a iuie army to Italy against his haughty 
rival. The imperial troops everywhere retreated before the I'rench, and victory 
seemed to declare in favour only of the colours of France and the valiant Lautrec. 
Every thing promised a glorious issue. Naples alone, feebly garrisoned, by 
German landsquenets and Spaniards, remained to be subdued. The siege was 
opened on the 5th of M'ay, 1528, and the general pledged his honour for the 
reduction of this strong city, which had once been so fetal ^to France, It 
seemed an easy matter, with 30,000 warlike troops, to vanquisli the Imperial- 
ists, and a small body of Englishmen appeared to have come only to partici- 
pate in the celvbratdon of the triumph, ^reity reigned in the city, which was 
blockaded by Doria and his Genoese galleys : it also suffered from want of 
water, Lautrec having turned aside the supply from the aqueducts of Poggio- 
reale ; and the plague, which had never entirely ceased among the Germans 
since the plundering of Rome, began to rage among them. 

The security of the French array, however, was fetal to the excellent dis- 
cipline which had been observed among them, and Nature herself soon began 
to be destructive to the victorious troops. In the course of seven weeks, a 
small band of a few thousand emaciated forms, scarcely able to beav the wei^t 
of their arms, and obey the voice of their enfeebled leaders, were all that re- 
mained of this brave host. On the 29ih of August, the siege was raised,, the 
brave Lautrec having fallen a victim to chagrin and disease. The army took 
their departure amid a violent storm of thunder and lightning, many were 
made prisoners by the Imperialists, and but few ever returned to their own 
country.” 

In concluaion, we cannot, but . recommend these Essays o£ Dr. 
Hecker, not only to the attention of his own profession, but to the 
general reader i and with respect to die 'Freatise immediately before 
us, we would again remark diet the reader must not be led by the 
title to believe that it contains only what may be found in the writings 
of our own historians. It comprises a mass of information; relative to 
other countries, collected with great industry and judgment from, a 
variety of sources. The anthoCft indeed, fives at the conclusion a list 
o£ the works which lie has himself actually consulted, extending to 
thirteen pages. 


Aaxi- XIIL-^jMemotre; smr U Gume de risk de Joso, cto 
PsMf le Major F. V. A,.iie Stuera. 1 vd^ dtoand adas. Leyden 

The conquest of the island of Java by the British army in the yjear 
isn, and the knowledge iwhich We acqtihed of its importhiice dating 
the tiin6 .that it remained h our |K>ss»ssiOn, till it was restored tO the 
Dutch at the general peace, excited the attention of the puMiO ib 
extraordinary degree ; and the valuable work of Sir Scamfoi^lbfflee 
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teAlSffd'to fi)cr^s <9 the general r^ret, that «o Air a possesaion^ 
^*hicti btfS immense benefit Adm the mbre judicious and en- 

lightened ayateiM of administration under the British government, Imd 
been restored to its Armer masters, who, there was every reason to 
apprehend, would replace it under the same narrow System o( oolonial 
policy which had so long oppressed the inhabitants, and cramped the 
resources of the island, by rendering everything exclusive! v subservient 
to the interests of the mbther country* It is not possible accurately 
to ascertain the measures that the Dutch ^vernment has adoptea 
since it regidned posiiession of the country. That men of great ability 
and irreproachable characters have been sent out to govern it cannot 
be denied, and the name of Baron van der Capellcn, is a sufficient 
proof of this assertion. Wo will tliorefore take it for granted that 
such men acted in conformity with tlieir own honourable sentiments. 
The Major, sj^akitig of the cession made by tlie native princes of some 
fine provinces to the English government, says, that the observance of 
the ancient laws and customs of the country had been much relaxed, in 
consequence of the increase of European power in Java, and of the liberal 
principles of the new system of administration, first, though but partially 
Under Maislial Daendels, then luuler the English, and lastly under the 
Dutch government. The latter, however, has had to contend witli va- 
rious insurrections, especially with that which occasioned the five years' 
war, of which Major Stuers relates the lii‘»tory. We shall not enter 
into any detail relative to this war, which is whdlly desiknwtfWfi^gene- 
ral interest, -^but we shall mention two or three facts, Wniclr'^em to 
show that the Dutcii hold b} a lather precarious tenure the dominion 
of this fine island : for it appears evident that they owe their safety, 
in a grvat measure, to tlic dissensions among the native princes. * J'he 
troubles, says Major Stuers, were not caused by the d'seontent of tbd 
emperor, or of the Javanese in geticrul; for the emperor of Solo, 
dominion is confined to the jwovmce of t»oura Karta, as those 
sultan are to that of Djocjocarta, (these two being the ordy J^rdviUCes 
now under the dominion of the native princes,) remaincfd'* faithfiil to 
the Dutch, and his troops fought with them against the insurgents; and, 
with respect to the people, the insui rection was confined to the pro- 
vince of Djocjocarta. Even there only a part of the population, 
misled by the threats and promises of Dipo Negoro, the chief of the 
rebels^ and his partisans, joined in the revolt as long as the presence 
of the chiefs of the insurgents compelled them; for, when the latter 
were obliged, by the movements of the Dutch troops, to take another 
dirfeetion^ the immbitpnts immediately submitted to their legitimate 
sovereign, the sultan of DJocjocarta, wrhose throne the rebel chief 
desired to usurp* and to the Dutch government, which protected them* 
while die rest of the Javanese nation took no part whatever in the in- 
surrcoibkin* 

Thus a^^Mtrson might have travelled from Anjer, in the western part 
of the iekmd* where the great pos(«road begins, to Baniouwangi, at the 
other extremity) a distance of £100 leaitu^s, with as much safety as from 

a 


Amsterdam to Parisi and witl&out even suspecting that 



comtnoUon in ai^ part nf t%e i$l^n4« tha Javanese in as 

little interest in it as if it had luappened in some other isotuldi^f ^ 
dien could the war be protr«icteo 4o ao great a length* and boi|: the 
Patch such sacrifices in men and money ? Who was DipO Ne|p>ro*h-*a 
rebel against his <Mn sovereigot who was able so Imig to make head 
against a brave and well dis^pUned army* commanded by otHeers 
distiuguislied merit? That be was an extraordinary man appears from 
the following character of him drawn by M^or Stuers. 

Dipo Negoro is about 46 or 4*^ years of age. He is of middling stature/ 
and* though his ceunienance does not seem to announce any thing extraordi'* 
nary* ho has nevertheless manifested during the war a loftiness of character 
very rare among the Javanese princes of out days. He has given repealed 
proofs of great courage* firmness* and t>erseveirancfe; after causing himself to 
be proclaimed sultan of Materam, he fouTuf'means to make himself recognised 
and obeyed as such by the people over whom he exercised* till his downfall* 
an absolute religious and political authority. His courage was not broken 
by adversity. When abandoned by nearly all his partisans* his oldest friends* 
and even by his family* dragging on a miserable p\iStence in deserts, destitute 
of even the most common necessaries of life* harassed, pursued* cliuscd with- 
out ceasing by our troops, he lost none of his natural firmness* and haughtily 
rejected every proposal to submit.’’ 

After various changes of fortune* Dipo Megoro was at length induced* 
in the beginning of February, 1830* to propose an interview with the 
generaMn*chieh which after some negociation was acceded to* and* on 
the 21 at of February, DipoNegoro arrived at Minoroh, the place fixed 
on for the conference* with a troop of 700 men, but on the 25t]vlie 
declared that the feast of Pouma having commenced the preceding 
day* Ire would not treat of any business during the month of its con- 
tinuance, to which the Dutch consented* In the course of this month 
the suite of Dipo Nogoro became daily more numerous : he however 
had a sliort interview with General dc Kock* the eommander-in-chief* 
on tlie 8th of March* in wliich he said he hoped all would bo amicably 
settled immediately after the feast. Meanwhile many circumstances 
occurred which* as Major Stnefs says* led the government to suspect 
that Dipo Negoro was not sincere, and, the Dutch troops in the vicinity 
having been reinforced* ciders were given to the commanding officers 
to be ready to seize the persou of Dijpo Negoro at his first interview 
with the general-in-chief after the expiration of the feast. 

The interview took place on the )88th of March* at which Dipo Ne- 
goro* having proposed terms which the general declared too extrava- ' 
gaftt to be listened to, and from which Dipo refused to de{>art*4^ 
desired to be placed at the head of the Mahometan religion in 
with the title of sultan whicli he had assumed*] die general told him^ 
that he must send him as a state-prisoner to Batavia* to be disposed of 
as the governor-general should determine. Dipo Negoro protested^ but' 
in vain ; his attendants weVe disarmed, and he vsas sent under the escort 
of Major Stuers, the genoifars aide-dt-camp* to Samarang and thence 
to Bata via*, whence he was conveyed as a state-prisoner Mo- 
luccasy “ to depend,’* says Major Stuers, ” solely on the demenejtrof the 
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go^nmenC lie had ao justly offended, and from lahich he had 
ni^ll tnemed > upbre rigorous pimishment,'’ How lie was treated m 
the Moluccas or whether lie is stiU livings Major Staers does not in<«> 
form ns. 

In concittsion. Major Stuers s|)eaks of the loss' sustained by the 
Dutch Hi this war ; he cannot state the total number of men that pe- 
rished; he says 1^,749 men died in the hospitals of the second military 
division, which was the centre of the operations, and that as many died 
in the first and third military divisions* of which Batavia and Soura- 
haya are the chief towns ; he thinks he shall not exaggerate if he fixes 
the total, loss ait 15,0()0 men, of w»hom 8,000 came from Europe:— a 
calculation which seems to j^dude only those who died in the hospi- 
tals. The expenses of the war he estimates at twenty-five millions 
of florins, hut he thinks that the result lias consolidated the power 
of die Dttttli govemhient, by giving the natives a very high idea of its 
resooreeft: This niay be the case, but it seems, even from Major 
Stuets* own account, that, if the natives had not been divided, the con- 
test might have terminated very differently. At all events, it is to be 
hoped that the Dtitdi government may have been fiilly impressed with 
the necessity of a system of^administration calculated to promote the 
welfare and conciliate the affections of the natives. 

We have only to add that the book is very finely printed, and 
besides portraits of Dipo Negoro and two other chiefs, and a map of 
Java, it is illttslraled by an atlas of plans, and views of scenery on a 
large scale. 


Art. XIV.— r Jitt/aiie et la Pologne^ Esquisse Hisforique, Par TM. de K. 

Berlin, 1834. 

From the publication of this volume in the Prussian capital, and the 
intimate connexion subsisting between tne courts of Berlin and Peters- 
burg, the political bias, of the writer may be easily inferred. It does 
not embrace, the reader might expect, a narrative of recent events, 
but of the wars which for many centuries have been almost uninterrupt- 
edly waged between two rjval states, Russia and Poland, and of the 
many grievances which the former has to allege against the latter. We 
give the author fujl credit for his assertion that the facts which he de- 
tail^ baye b^n transferred with the most scrupulous accuracy from the 
mifst autl^ntic sources ; and the result is a useful epitome of the his- 
of jmtfa countries, written wdth perspicuity, temper, and mo^jera- 
^n. The spirit in which he has executed bis task will be apparent 
feom the following passage in bis preface : — 

"An obstinate prolonged beytmd all probable duration, has lately 

attention to the banks of the Vistula; and during that deplorable 
war many voices have b^n raised in favour of the Poles. Orators, pamphleteers. 

appea^^ed to be unanimous : the question of right was decided 
there Was no need td discuss it; the cause of Russia was unjust 
imiaettially admitted— but not a creature has yet taken the trouble 
liWimeGt the history of the present with that of the past. It seems as if the 
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great eyentg of our xSaya had oSaoed the reooUecUoa of oil <3^bm i mdi the m«n 
of the mwemetit, in particular, the ^ 4 ^ has existed but about the 

day of the creation dating from the of the ^stiie. Tl)ia for^ 

gtftfulnesa of past ages frequently leads las astray: no era of history il iiOliitod 
and unconnected with a preening period ; sacred ties still bind lua to iUOire 
ancient times, and interests most dear to 4s have been bequeatoed to tto by our 
ancestors. It is owing to this forgetfulness that our orators persist in fogardltog 
the partition of Poland as an isolated fact, as an injustice of wlncli they aceilse 
Russia more particularly ; wlvereas, ever so superficial an examination of the 
history of the two countries would have taught them that the quarrel was more 
ancient. It would have shown tflem that the partition was an inevitable 
catastrophe of tlie wars which had lasted for so many centuries ; and they 
would have found that the Poles were the agg^^to«o«» and that during the period 
of tlieir superiority they had manifested any th^ but generosity.’’ 

Perhaps one of the most striking instances of the bad faith of Poland 
towards her neighbour is to be found in the history of Otrepief, the 
impostor, who, at the commencement of the seventeenth century, pre- 
tending to be Dmitri, the sdn of Ivan Vassiljewitsch, (murdered when 
only eight years of age, to facilitate the ambitious projects of Boris 
Godunow) and being encouraged and supported by the Poles, actually 
placed l)imself on the throne of the Tzars. I'he whole story of ^hjs 
impostor (p. 297 — 318,) is of the most e^lSiting interest, and it is one of 
those which jiustifies the remark that the events of real life are often of 
a more romantic character than the inventions of the wildest imagina- 
tion. To any clever writer who would take the pains to study the spirit 
and manners of the semi-barbarian inhabitants of eastern Europe two 
centuries ago, it would furnish an admirable plot for an historical novel, 
for the minor circumstances only of wdiich he would have occasion to 
draw upon the stores of his owm fancy. 

We cannot refrain from subjoining some striking observations from 
the concluding pages of the volume before us. 

^ Nearly forty years hate elapsed since this last catastrophe,” [the second 
partition of Poland,] ^*and an insensate enterprise has recently shown us that, 
the Polish aristocracy, or at least a fiuztion, velfstylod patriotic, has learned 
nothitig and forgotten nothing; that it was ready to sacrifice its country 

to tlie ambition of its caste; afttd that the spirit which yet animates it is the same 
that hurled Poland from the height of its greatness. 

When the king of Prussia reigned pver Great Poland, the discontented 
nobility gave his government no credit for the high roads that were constructed, 
the rivers that were rendered navigable, the eletnentary schools that were 
established in every district, and the protection granted to commeme and 
manufactures. They complained loudly of the magistrates, because, <prs 
justice was done even to plebeians, and the nobles were obliged to pay 
debts — foiugs un heard of l^fore in Poland. » 

Najmleon united part of the ancient republic under the name of 
duchy of Warsaw. What was at foat period the lot of this hapless country ? 
All improvements were suspended; the inc^ient efforts of industry ceam;, 
the schools were shut up; not a road, not a canal, ,w^$ undertaken: $0 Uiat 
eight years later, the bridges, the buildings, the works of every kind, com- 
menced under the Prussian government, ,w^ found in exactly the samo^fote 
as they were left by that government, excepting that the materials, the ttmW, 
fire., then purchas^ and aft|]rwards neglected, had netted in the dep^b^ Oiiidng 
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who^e period, Poland was drained for the benefit of France ; a devouring 
tdnscriplion swallowed up her husbandmen ; the Polish soldiers found a grave 
in Spain and Italy, fighting for a cause which wUs not the cause of their countiy : 
they wei^ even sent to the islands to perish by a climate to the effects of which 
the emp^imr durst not expose French regiments. But l^apoleon flattered the 
hopes of the aristocracy by holding out to them vague promises of the re-estn- 
bttshment of ancient Poland, in all its splendour and with all its institutions : 
meanwhile he allowed the nobility to rule the country as they pleased, and that 
caste was content : what cared they for the ruin of the country, so they could at 
that rate recover their former sovereignty ! 

At length Napoleon invaded Russia at^the head of the most numerous army 
of modern times, and the Polish legions reached Moscow along wi|i the French 
eagles. The Russi||B8 were not daunted either by this mass of force, or by the 
military genius of tng^pvader : the firmness of their sovereign and the enthu- 
siasm of the nation, saved the empire and Europe. The invading army perished 
in its retreat, and Poland, which had borne a part in this war, thenceforth be- 
longed to Russia by right of conquest. The Poles manifested no dread of its 
sway; on the contrary* a deputation of the nobility repaired to the head- 
quarters of the emperor Alexander, urgently imploring him to take the country 
under his protection, to recollect that the Russians and the Poles Kcre sprung 
from one M/nmon stocky and not to abandon Poland to a foreign domination. 
Such was the language used by the chief of the deputation, the same Prince 
Adam Csartoyski, whom we have since seen heading the late rebellion 


Art. XV. — La Joumie dulS Mars, ou les Faits essentieh de la Reooht- 
tion de 1809, redigis pisT le Colonel Gustafson. St. Gall and 
Hamburg, 1835* 


Ik this pamphlet the dethroned king of Sweden himself relates the 
circumstands attending the revolution which deprived him of power 
and drove Mm into exile, and shows very clearly that he must neces- 
sarily have fallen a victim to so pojjverful a confederacy as that of 
Erfurt in 1809, Napojeon w’anted to have a supple half-revolutionary 
king " in ' Sweden ; Alexander wanted Finland; boi;h were adverse to 
the then reigning sovereign, whose legitimacy and attachment to the 
English party stood in the way of the French emperor, and whose 
equally legitimate right to Finland was a stumbling-block to the Rus- 
sian autocrat. The parties in the country itself which accomplished 
this c^mp d^itat were merely the tools of an interest that was not Swedish. 
!!pie account given, by the ex-king of the seizure of his person by the 
^spiratots will be petused with interest. 

^Rdd-marshal Count von Klingsporr, coii|bander-in-cMef of the army of 
Inland, had returned sonib months back to Stocldiolm, and after him General 
Adlercreutz had arrived finom the same army, covered with laurels^, but yet 
la^ng those of revolution. These generals were to receive the orders of the 
returned to fbeit iposu^ Ihey and several otlier military and 
J^^rs, some of whom haid been already admitted to the king, were as- 
In ante-chamber. He desired Klingsporr to be called, and, during 
^^yaraation, the fleld-marsM secretly opened the door to General von 
&d Adjutant-General von Silfverspafre : these gentlemen imme- 
diately entered, and besought the king hot to quit the capital Tlie king per- . 
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ceiving that several staff-officers were following and forcing an entrance, drew 
his sword, exclaiming, * Treason !* Tlie officers on guard hastened spot ; 
hut, instead of putting a speedy end to this outrage, they suffered thfijinselves 
to be disarmed by those whom they ought themselves to have disarmed. The 
king, surrounded great number of officers, could not resist alone : M. von 
Silfversparre fell upon him from behind, and wrested the sword from the l^ng 
with both hands, and with the utmost violence; and then, amidst blowaj^jtne 
confusion reached the highest pitch. While the conspirators were striving to 
secure the person of the king, and with that view locking the door of his apart- 
ment, other officers and faithful servants were endeavouring to break it open 
for the pm*pose of rescuing him: in this struggle the entrance door was split 
from top TO bottom, and there was seen upon the floor of the room a stove- 
fork, which had been dropped by or snatched from Ktome person, besides 
bits of glass which belonged to the lustre, and* also small blue and yellow fea- 
thers, part of the plumes of the staff^officers, the fragments or which lay 
scattered, as if by the most vehement tempest, upon the carpet. When the 
king perceived that the conspirators had made themselves masters of the door, 
he called out aloud, Save rac, in the name of Jesus Christ !” and strove to 
release himself. He forcibly seized the sword of General von Strumfeldt, but, 
being completely encompassed by the con.spirators, he was soqn disarmed 
again. When tranquillity was in some measure restored, and the greatest part 
of the officers engaged in the conspiracy wore cone, Field-Marshal von Klings- 
porr and some other persons only were len witii the king. General von 
Adlercreutz, who had thouglit fit to assume the office of adjutant-general, 
deemed it equally expedient to make his jeport to H. R. II. the Duke of 
Sudermannia of what liad just happened to me king: at his desire, his new 
comrade, Adjutant-General von Silfversparre, accompanied him thither. The 
two gentlemen strove to persuade the Duke to place himself as regent at the 
head of the government, and II. 11. II. considered it his duty to comply^ 

In the apartment in winch the king was arrested, there were two side-dpors, 
each haying a different outlet, The first was that which had been broken, and 
through which the people were watching the king ; none of jjjfe conspirators'* 
bethought them of guarding the other. Before these violent proRdings began, 
the king had locked it with the key, but the door opened of itself as if ^ a 
miracle. The king alone observing this, and seeing that the generaFs sword 
which he had sea^ had been from negligence left behind inth^ i^om, he 
armed himself with it, put on his hat, went out at the above-mentioned door, 
and locked it after him with the key. General von Adlercreutz, who had 
returned from the Duke of Sudermannia, was instantly apprised of the citcum- 
slance, and with several officers pursued tlie king. Ibe king, after locking the 
door with the key, ascended a winding staircase, leading to, the upper story. 
He saw the general enter, after breaking open the folding doors with violence, 
and had only time to throw at him the key which heyetheldinhis band, upon 
which he pursued his way, rupning so fast that he distanced all those who 
who were in pursuit of him^ While the king hurried through the queito \ 
apartments, he ordered sonM^pf the servants to lock the doors after him; 
these people, seeing him pursued by so many officei-s, had not the couragP w v : 
obey, During the pursuit, General von Adlercreutz, or one of his officers, fell • 
on the stairs and rolled from top tP bpttPml the king thereby gained such an 
advantage, that be had hopes of reaching thp i^ain-guard of the palace, and there 
ending either the revolution or his' life. After he had reached the great staircase, 
the king also fell, from tripping against one of the steps, and received a severe 
contusion on the right arih : but rising again, *he continued his bourse through the 
corridor to the north door^ intending to proceed across the inner courtyard of 
the palace to the western dPor, before whidh the main-guard was stationed; But 
VOI. XV. NO, XXIX. " Q 
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whose deerees are ffequetitty so inscrutable, wSllod othemise ; the 
steps of Iwb consplif^tdis vi^ere directed tows^rds the .iSorth door at the very 
moment when the king arrived there. One of these was an old military officer, 
a stout, robust man, named Greif, who had an appointment in the royal 
hunting esmblishinent with the rank of major ; the other ait young civilian ; the 
latter fled When he saw the king rushing on the officer, sword in hand, to run 
him through the body; but he avoided the thrust, and was only slightly 
wounded jtn the left arm : and, as the weapon was left sticking in the sleeve of 
his great coat, he availed himself of this circumstance to seize the king, and to 
hold him ^stwith all his strength. The king, weakened, exhausted, breathless, 
Could hot disengage himself. A wood-carrier belonging to the palace coming 
up iinexpiectcdly, advanced and said to the officer, 'What are you doing to 
the kiftgt' 'I will do the king no harm,' replied the officer quite calmly. 
The king, having lost the power of speech, could not utter a word, and the 
wood-carrier, quite confounded by what he bad just seen, ran off as the other 
conspirators came up to secure the king. They led him by force up the great 
staircase to the first floor, to the queen's apartments. The king was no longer 
able, to walk : he said to them in a faint voice, ' Carry me.’ In passing two 
German sentries, he strove to tell them to release and follow him ; but General 
von Adlercreutz, who was at his side, protested, as it micht naturally be sup- 
posed, against it. When they had reached the first saloon on the principal 
story, the king, feeling that he had somewhat recovered his strength, said that 
he would walk again ; and in this manner he proceeded, surrounded by the con- 
spirators, who held him fast. In the second saloon were two of the body- 
guard of the Duke of fludermannia on duty, who presented arms as the king 
passed. On reaching the third gallery, the conspirators were undecided which 
Way to turn, the king pointed 4o the near door of the apartment called the White 
Room, and they obeyed. They placed the king upon a chair near the window, 
opposite to the pUery, where he remained for several hours in a state of the 
deepest humiliatron, exposed to the gaze of persons who had taken part in the 
.revolution, or jybom the circumstances of the moment had brought together in 
the palace." 

jSooh the circumstances that tore the crown from the brow 
of the legitimate monarch of Sweden,' and led to the exaltation of a 
foreigner^v a child and champion of the French revolution, to the throne 
of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
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FOREIGN CRITICISMS ON ENGLISH 


L Journal of an Expedition to explore the Course and Termination qf tie 
iJ’C. By R. & J, I^ander, 3 vols. 8vo. 1833. 

It is not our object to give copious extracts from this voyage, (in 
which we have been already anticipated by other journalists,) but, inac* 
cordance with the objects of thfs Review, only to make a few observa- 
tions of a scientific nature on the degree in which our knowledge of the 
people and the continent of Africa has been augmented by means 
of it. 

This new expedition, the grand object of which was to trace the 
course of the river Niger, was undertaken by Richard Lander in com* 
pany with his brother John, By the discoveries already made, the 
question respecting the mouth of the Niger is thus far determined, 
that, the river bending its course from east to south, afterwards turns 
westward, and then reaches the sea; yet there is still a wide field lefl for 
discoveries. The parent stream is not yet sufficiently explored ; we 
know the tributary waters which it receives, (among which the Tsaad 
appears to be the most considerable) almost to their mouths, but we 
know not the length of their courses. 

That the river Tsaad has any connection with the great inland sea 
of the same name, discovered by Denham and Clapperton, is a thing of 
which, as yet, there is no proof. Should this ever be found to be the 
case, the old notion of the junction with the Nile would be in some mea*^ 
sure explained. But the lower part of the stream, which before it 
discharges itself into the ocean forms an extensive Ddtd, especially 
needs to be made the subject of further researches, in c^der that the 
arm of the sea, by means of which it flows into the ocean, may serve 
in case of necessity for the purpose of navigation, like the ancient 
and modern Calabar river, which Bonny and others have explored. 

The main object of the English nation, as one would naturally ex- 
pect, is to open an interior channel for their own commerce. It is 
well known that for this purpose Richard Lander w as again dispatched, 
and furnished with goods, in order to sail up the river and to form 
connections. He has, according to the most recent accounts, fallen a 
victim to his spirit of enterprize, having been murdered, probably at 
the instigation of the slave-dealers, who by all means in their power 
oppose the entrance of the Whites, as they know that it would cause 
the termination of their cruel trade. We must therefore, consider it a 
doubtful point whether the English will ever attain their object. But, 
as the desire of gain, backed by perseverance, has already triumphed 
over so many and so much greater impediments, it would be rash- 
ness to decide beforehand. Heeren. 

Gbtting, Gelehrte Anzeiger, 14Ui August, 1833. 
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2. Biogrnj^kal and, Critical Hisiorji of He British JJter^tare if Me Imt 

Fifty Years. By Allan Cunningham, 12mo. Paris. 1834. 

Me. J. Disraeli contemplates writing the complete history of Eng- 
lish Literature, which Mr. Btilwer announces in l«s “ England, &c.** 
with the remark that “ it will fill no unimportant chasm and Mr. 
Cunningham hails this intimation with a kindly feeling, for he says, 
‘^that Mr. Disraeli cannot render a more welcome service to the 
world than to write it.’* 

The w’ant of such a vrork is much felt ; and no slight thanks are, 
therefore, due to Mr. Cunningham for having presented us with this 
preliminary sketch of the literature of the last fifty years, from the 
death of Dr. Johnson to that of Sir Walter Scott, composed for the 
Athenaeum. These papers are now collected and published in one 
volume by a spirited bookseller of Paris. 

Although Mr. Cunningham by his “ Biography of English Pain- 
ters,*’ Ac. had w'arranted us in expecting correct insight, together with 
full apprehension and appreciation of the qualities of such numerous 
and varied literary performances, our esteemed author has, neverthe- 
less, executed the difficult task with a happier result than wc even 
could have ventured to anticipate. 

Distinguished as his poetry is by sweet delicacy, harmonious flow, and 
picturesque disposition, so also is his prose equally striking for its 
natural energy, magical delineation, antique clearness and brevity of 
expression — animated throughout by a just view and estimation of the 
beautiful — mild censure, and a peculiarly graceful style of representing 
his views, in more than a hundred miniature illustrations, for as such 
we may characterize his sketches. » 

We cannot therefore, suppress the wish, tliat the meritorious ivriter 
may be tempted to present us with the complete history of English 
literature treated in the same way : speh a book, even when placed 
beside D’lsraeli’s work, would be likely to maintain its value and 
interest. Milfobd. 

Getting. Gelehrte Anzeiger, 4tfi October, 1834. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 

No. XXVIII. 


DENMARK. 

The kiujr of Denmark liaa recently confirmed the foundation of the Co- 
penhagen Society for Northern Antiquities; so that a fund originally produc- 
ing 1^2,500 bank dollars, and increasing by donations and regular bubscriptions, 
is destined to promote the object of the Society in general, and the publica- 
tion of ancient Iceland works in particular. 


FRANCE. 

M. Moreau de lonn^s has published a statement respecting the quantity 
of books exported from England Co France, and from France to England, 
between the years 1821 and 133|;, In 1821 the value of the French books 
exported to England was 407,534> francs; in 1825, it rose to 914,528; but 
gradually declined in the succeeding year, till in 1832 it was 435,328. The 
books exported from England to France amounted in 1821 to 110,375 
francs; in 1830 to 154,276, and in 1832 to 131,318. The number of volumes 
which France sends to England annually is about 400,000, consequently, at 
the rate of one to every 55 inhabitants; France receives from England 80,000 
volumes, or one to every 400 persons. ‘‘ It is to be deplored,’’ obseiwes M. 
Moreau de Xonn^s, that the exchange of knowledge between the two first of 
the civilized countries of Europe, between two nations whose mutual interests 
demand a closer intellectual connexion, is so limited. Even China, situated 
at the furthest part of the globe, with its ignorant, despotic government, and 
a language containing 80,000 letters, exports a greater quantity of books 
than they/’ — ■- 

The celebrated dramatist, Alexander Dumas, has set out on a tour, in com- 
pany with two artists, engaged tq^take views for a work to be entitled “ The 
Mediterranean and its Coasts f the descriptive part of which which will be 
from the pen of M. Dumas. 

The Travels of M. d’Orbigny, who spent seven years in traversing South 
America in all directions, and who made very extensive collections there, 
have begun to be printed at the expense of the French government. They 
will extend to five volumes, and be illustrated with numerous engravings. 

The miscellaneous papers of M. Victor Jacquemont, who died during his 
travels in India, have arrived at Paris, and it is believed, that a selection will 
be made from them for publication. 

Lamartine, the poet, has sent to press the resists of his observations during 
his late tour in the East, which will appear under the title of “ Souvenirs, ^ 
Impressions, Pens6es, et Paysages, pendant un Voyage en TOrient, (1832— 
1833) ; ou Notes d’un Voyageur,” in 4 vols. 8vo. 

M. Alexis de Tocquevitle, one of the gentlemen sent by the French govern- 
ment to investigate the Penitentiary System adopted in the Uifited States of 
America, and whose report on that subject was reviewed in our Twenty-third 
Number, has just published an elaborate work with the title ^De la Demo^ 
cratie en Amerique in two vols. 8vo. 
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GERMANY. 

t!ot^ '« MShicii, h«s iinniwnc^ this i^pieeiij^ 
a series of Twentytwo Engravings, representing the entrai^ of Alexan^r 
the Great into Babylon^ executed by the celebrated sculptor Thorwaldsen, wr 
the Royal Danish palace of Christiansborg. The Engraviiigs will be made by 
Samuel A msler, from drawingS^y Overbeck. The illustrative text WM , be 
from the pen of Dr. Schorn. 

Seidler, formerly an officer in the service of the 
has jbst published a work in two 8vo. volulnes, with the title of len Years 
in ti^atil during the reign of Don Pedro^ and after his departure* with par^s- 
cular refisrence to the fate of the foreign troops and the German cotomsts* 

M. Ferdinand Neumann is engaged on a German translation from the ori** 
ginal Dutch of "John de Witt and his Times/* by P, Simons* in tJiree vols. 
witli notes and illustrative remarks by the Translator. 

Mr. P. Fleischer, bookseller, of Leipzig, has just published the 4* livrwson 
of “ The Complete Works of E. L. Bulwer,” in English, CMntaming Paul 
Clifford and The I^st Days of Pompeii. The fifth livraison will <»mpw^ the 
collection for the present; but Mr. Fleischer gives notice of hU intention Co 
reprint ati future works by the same author as soon as they appear. 

Since tbe commencement of the present year, a Journal has been publish^ 
at Stuttgart in the English language, with the title of " Albion* a Weekly 
Chronicle of Literature* Science, and the Fine Arts.** 

The BiUiogmphic Institute of Hildburghauien, under the direction of Mr. 
J. Maver, announces the appearance after the Ist of May next of the first 
number of" The United States of North America, in their historical; Uyo* 
graphical, and social relations," by Mr. G. H. Eberliard. It is intended m 
this work to present a digested epitome of all that is worth knowing respect- 
ing the United States, combining the utmost, possible completeness with accu- 
racy and impaptHaity. We arc assured that the author is, from bis previous 
studies, peculiarly qualified for the task, and that he is not only acquainted 
with every work of importance relative to the Union, published in America, 
Germany, or France, but possesses a vast collection of manuscript commu- 
nications on tbe subject, from persons in the United States. 

Baron von Hammer has just published n New Year’s Gift, in the Oriental 
^Ib* bulled ^ Somachsdiari’s Golden Nedtlaces/* f It 

Wf m Xhort w«d pithy ethical sayings of the oeleWa«^ 
Samachschari, translated in the same metre as Fredcnck Ruckert Ims 
rendered the Makarne of Hairirii the German translation is placed opposite 
^the Arabtdtt tbit, find thb binding is omawentt^ with the two prwnt 
. fsciittfig drtbm, the forkiili order of merit, the Porstan order of tbe lion 

dn Jtbi l»tof March will be published at Hanover, under the dire^ion of 
Dp. tiroid dad dttier editors, u Journal of NumUmatologyy not so njudh as an 
aujxi^ary ,'tq as iffiiefty to atsist tJollectdrs in making purchases aftd 

bX^tlNfges;'' ‘ 
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ffom a Qerman paper of tlij^ 15th February that Priaoe Piickler 
Muffcaw^ vhoqje recent such travel- 

ling through l^ain ahd the Pyrenees last autumn, has arrived 

A|gi|^s> Spite of the plw^^ he designs to proceed to /|a4 
febario tpJBurppe hv way of Cpn$|:ap^a,QPll^ I!' the ensuing auta|]^h> ,vrhea 
the fohhc may expec^t an a^ually livpiy a^Apcurate report of his adveiptates 
and ohaervations/ ^ > . 


A Oerman puyication gives the following stetement of the pr^rtiou 
hetween the journals and the population of the principal countries ia Europe: 
*^tn ftome^ there is one journal to 51,000 persons; in Madrid, one to 50,000; 
in Vienna, one to 11,338; in Loudon, one to 10,<k)0; in Berlin, one to40T4; 
in Paris, one to 3700; in Stockholm, one to ^600; in Leipzig, one to 1100 ; 
in the u^ole of Spain, one to 864,000; in Russia, one to 674,000; in Austria, 
one to 876^000; in ^itzerland, one to 66p00 ; in France, one to b^fiOO; 
in England, one to 46,000; in Prussia, one to 43,000; in the Netherlands, one 
•to 40,450. The number of subscribers to that of the inhabitants is in France, 
one tu 487 ; in England, one to 184 ; in the Netherlands, one to 100. 


The number of students at the University of Munich in the winter balf- 
1434, of >«vbom 1^67 were natives .and 166 foreigners. Ac the 
U^nixera^ pf Berlin the number of students between Easter and Michael* 
mas 13^ was 1863. The University of Kunigsberg numbers this winter 
half-year 437 students ; and Boon 832. 


HOLLAND. 

Dr^Siebold, who accompanied the Netherland embassy to Japan as* natural- 
ist and physician, employed himself in the scientific investigation qf that 
remarkable country, during his residence there from 1823 to 1830, and he 
has succeeded in bringing back with him to Europe such an extensive col- 
lection of natural history, and stich stores of valuable information, that the 
publication of the results of his labours promises to fill up one of the most 
important chasms in our knowledge of tpat part of the world, its history, 
productions and inhabitants. 

f^be account of the Voyages and Travels of Mr. von Siebold, his disco- 
veries in natural history, and other researches relative to the histoiy, 
manners, and languages of the Eastern islands of Asia, will be published in 
several parts, under the following titles : — 

Nippon^rArchiv* describing Japan with its adjecent and tributary territories. 
This part consists of observations by tlie traveller liimself, as well as extracts 
from originol Japanese writings, giving as complete an account as po^ible of 
this kingdom, with the countries dependent on it. This work, of which .lour 
numbers have already been pobiished, will coftsist of from 15 to 20 pcM^, 
each oomaining 20 lithograph plates, by ihe first German, Dutch, and 
artists, and accompani^ by a French, Dutch, or German text, ^f 6 or,;# 
sheets. 

Mr. Siebold’s discoveries in natural history will appear under the titlp of 
.Fkpme faponka i^nd JF/ora Joponm* %in#r wULappear in numb^rl, with 
ten lithographs, accompanied by a desmt^tive text, partly in Fr|ncb 
in Latin. Of the Flora Jdmonico, the u^ul and ornamental plants wj|l ^ 
fmhUsbed in numbers, with %e plain or coloured platen, and Frencb'^G^mati 
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d^crtptiaos. The tuon distinguished botanists and zoologists of Europe are 
associated with Dr. Sieliold for the arrangement of his collections and the 
publication of these works. 

Of the philological works, which are intended to facilitate the study of an 
hitherto almost unknown idiom, and thus unlock the treasures of its copious 
and varied literature, the following have already appeared : — Sin zoo zi lin ^ 
gjok ben — Novus et auctus Literarum Ideographicarum Thesaurus, sive Col- 
lectio omnium Literarum Sinensiura, secundum Radices disposita, one vol. 4to.; 
and Isian dsii wen, sive, Mille Literas Ideographicie, opus Sinicum origine, cum 
Interpretatione Kooriana, in Peninsula Kocufai impressum, one vol. 4to. This 
latter work, as w*ell as the translation of a well known Chinese school-book 
into an hitherto entirely unknown language, which tlirows considerable light 
on the mystery of the origin of alphabetic characters, is particularly interest- 
ing, The following is in the press: — ^Thesaurus Linguae Japonicai, sive Col- 
lectio omnium Verborum ,Iapunicorum,opus origine Japonicum, cum Interpre- 
tatfone Sineasi, one vol. 4to. 

These works have been engraved on stone by a learned Chinese, 
Ko-tsching-dschang, who accompanied Dr. Siebold to Europe, and are a 
beautiful specimen of Chinese calligraphy. 


A very important work has just been published in the French language, 
under the following title : — Du Royauine des Pays Ras, sous le Rapport de 
son Origine, de sun Developpement, et de sa Crise actueile, avec des pieces 
justificatives. Par M. G. finron de Keverberg, Prefet sous I'Empire.*' 3 
vols. 8vo. 


The following is also just published : — Precis de la Campagiie de Java 
en 1811. Par le Due Bernhard de Saxe Weimar, avec Cartes et Plans.’' 
1 vol. 8vo. 

A Biography of eminent Dutchmen, to be completed in sixteen vols. 8vo., 
is commenced. 


ITALY, 

^'Proposta d’un Vocabolaria etimoiogico dell' Italiana, con un saggio delte 
prime cento trenla voci della lettcra B.’' We have before us a prospectus 
and proof-sheet of the above work, which promises to be highly interesting, 
not only to Italy^ but to the learned world in general. The author, Professor 
Valentini, whose large Italian and German Dictionary has been reprinted in 
Italy, and is esteemed the best of its kind, is at present engaged on an histo- 
rical and philosophical arrangement of those materials, with which he is 
better ac^juainted than any contemporary lexicographer, and thus to accom- 
plish the wish first expres^^ed by Vincenzo Monti, namely, that the great wail, 
^ (the Dictionary of the Academy della Crusca) which divides grammar from 
* philosophy, and makes reason 4he slave of authority, might at last be pulled 
down.'’ 

year 1834 considerable excavations were made at Pompeii. 
'Ite ^b6m stree|^ leading from the^Temple of Fortune to the Gate of Isis 
in October, lu two other streets that intersect it, one of which 
to the Theatre, and tlie other to the Temple of Augustus, operations 
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are also far advanced^ At the extremity of the former has been found a 
richly decorated altar, with its protecting Genius in the form of, a serpent. 
Two houses in the kreet of Fortune ,are at length entirely cleared from 
rubbish, and a great number of valuable objects, of bronze, iron, and ivory, 
have been discovereclin them. 


RUSSIA. 

• 

The Emperor of Russia has given directions for the foundation of an 
Observatory on a scale worthy of the great empire which he governs. The 
site chosen for this building is the hill of Piilkowa, about 200 feet high, in the 
demesne of the imperial palace of Zarskoji>Zelo, 17 wersts south of Peters- 
burg. The building itself, in the form of a cross, will extend from east to 
west 220 Rheinland feet, and in the direction of the meridian 175 feet. It 
will be surmounted by three towers, with moveable roofs, the central one 
32 feet, and the two others 20 feet each in diameter, for the instruments. 
There will also be four pavilions placed symmetrically round it, two for the 
observers of comets, and two for the reception of portable geodesical and 
astronomical instruments. The Emperor has given the land upon which the 
Observatory and its dependent buildings are to be erected; and has taken 
upon himself every expense attending its erection, as well as that of furnish- 
ing the establishment with all requisite instruments, which will be on the 
same magnificent scale as the institution itself. The total cost will exceed a 
million and a half of rubles. The foundations of the Observatory were laid 
in August last, and it is expected to be roofed in before the end of this year. 


Russia alone, of all the great nations of Europe, is yet without any collec- 
tion of^the sources of its national history. To f 11 up this chasm in its litera- 
ture the Emperor has ordered the publication of a complete collection of all 
the historical documents extant, from the earliest ages to the present time. 


Colonel Alexander Dmitrijewifsch TIdhertkow, has just published a ** De- 
scription of Russian Coins,*’ in the Russian language, in 8vo., with 28 litho- 
graphs. It is very highly spoken of, and fills up a long felt desideratum in 
Russian literature. 


Father Hyacinth has lately published in the Russian language an ** Histo- 
rical account of the Oyrates or Calmucks, from the I5th century to the pre- 
sent time.” This work will be very iuterestiog to the Oriental scholar, to 
whose attention we particlarJy recommend it. 


Professor Charmoy, of the Petersburg University, has already finished his 
"Concise Persian Grammar,*’ in the French language, and is now engaged in a 
more elaborate Grammar of the same language. He has also completed his , 
French translation of the first part of " Scheref^am^,*’ (History of the Koords^ 
from the Persian of Scherif-hd-din Bedlisy, a chief of one of their tribes). This 
first part contains a geographical description as well of the Persian as the Turkish 
part of Koordistfin, with 1400 notes. The whole work will fill three parts 4to. 

Dr. Horner, who accompanied the first Russian Voyage round the world 
under Captain Krusenstern) i|nd is also well known by bis Russian l^autical 
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iSftoi 7 y In hit native eountryy SaritserUmd, at Zurich, on the 3d of 
No««mhar, 1834, ia his ^Oth year. 


Proj^tor Postals is engaged in preparing for puhlication, conj^^lntly with 
Captain Liitke, a Narrative of their Voyage round the World in tiie sloo|;> 
Senjawin.’* The first numbers of the plates and letter-press will shortly 
appear, lithographed by Engelmann, in Paris. * 


Mr. Pluchart has announced for speed}^ publication, a " Russian Encyclo- 
pedia.*' It it to contist of S4 voliuaes, tmalJ type, double columns. It is to 
be A tborouglily national work, written by and for Russians, in the spirit of 
the political liistttttti(»ns of their country, and in a style adapted to their 
slate of ^knowledge. Besides imoierous original articles relating eacLusively 
to Russia, the Gervnan Conversatiaus-Lexioon, as well as similar English 
and Freeds works, wili he consulted. The first four volumes are to be published 
1835, and four volumes regularly every year, so that the wlM>le work may be 
cooupletod in m years. It is much to the honour of Russia that a 8ii]^Ie book- 
sdier should be able to undertake a work, which will cost a million of rubles, 
and on which above 800 men of letters aud science will be engaged. 


SPAIN. 

At the beginning of last year there were published in Spain 08 newspapers; 
at the commencement of the present year (1835) only 77. The total expense 
of these 77 papers is estimated at 11,600,000 reals, and the receipts at 
10,315,000. 


SWEDEN. 

The Brunswick paper states that a German scholar, Dr. Lowe, having 
lately visited Upsal, for the purpose of (^nce more comparing the Gothic 
Manuscript Gospde of Ulphtlas, written on purple parchment in gold and 
silver letters, it was dieoovered, to the gveat consternation of the It^arians, 
that a previous tsolUfter, supposed to he an Englishman, had cut out .and 
purloined eleven leaves of that magnificent Codex. Wc hope, for the honour 
of our country, that the conjecture is unfounded. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The canton of Bern had, at the end of 1831, 896 country schools, attended 
75,785 children. Of these 763 were of the Protestant persuasion, and 
133 Catholic. The former, had 68,808 pupils, the latter, 69l7; thus the 
average number attached to eadb of the Protestant schools was aboi^t 90 ; apd 
to the Catholic 59. ^ 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORi^S 

PUBUSHED ON THE CONTINENT. 

From December^ 1834^ to March^ 1835^ inclusive. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

1 Schinidthsiain«r» Die geliilleDen Engel. 8vo« 3$rUn* !&• 

2 Predigien. Svp. Beriin, 5s. 

3 Bibliothek der Katbol. Kanzel«BeredUamkeit. 3rBd. 8ro. 4^ 6d. 

4 Schillings Briefe uber Kaozcl-Beredtsanikeit. 8o, 9 Xief. 8vo. Strals. 4 b. 6d. 

5 Ranibachi Prcdigt-Entwiiifc. I6e Sainml. 8vo. Bumb, 7s. 

6 Psalmi vulgatBc edit. (ed. L. Neumann.) 8vo. GalL 4s. 6d. 

7 Alts geisilicliG Beredtsamkeit. HeCt. Leips, 2&. 6d. 

8 Schreveus, Somitagsprcdigtcns etc. Ir Bd. 4te Au8. Co/». 5s. 

9 Gretsch, Feiertagsprcdigtcn. Ip TW, 8vo. Wien, 5s. 

10 ZenneTi Insiructiu pract. Confessarii in cump. redacta. 8vo. Wien. 9s. 

11 Bisclioif und Wagner, Prcdigt-Entwurfe. 3 Jahrg* 8vo, Wien, 10s. 

12 Richter, Der Gotl der Wirklichkeit. 8vo. Breslau. 2s. 

13 Leipoldt, Geschiclite dcr cliristlichen Kirche. 8«o. Schwelm, Is. 6d. 

14 V. Kiigelgcn, Gesch. dcs Keichs Gotlcs. Heftt — III. Folio. Essen, las. 

15 Sonntags-Blatt fiir 1835. Von Wacherer. 4to. Nordlingen, 4s. 

16 Glaubensbekeniitniss eines Rationaliaten. 8vo. Jena, 2s. 6d. ,4 

17 Vering, Die Pastoral Magazin. 2te Ausg. 8vo. hukeck, 5s. ^ 

1 8 Hcrtnes, Christkatholisches Dogmattk, £ Bd. Is Heft. 8vo, Munster, 10s. 

19 Gieseler, Lehrbucli dcr Kirchciigeschicbte. 2r Bd. 8vo. Bonn. I2s, 6d. 

20 CantsU, Suinma doctr. Clnistianae. Tom. XV. 8vo. Augsb. 17s. 

21 Libri symbol, eccics. ed. Dans. Fasc. I. 8iro. Weimar. 2s. 6d. 

22 Bretschneider, All^enieine KirchenseUung. 1835. 4to. Darmst, 2L 1.0s. 

23 Rokitfl, Fastcnprcdigten. 2r Jahrg. 8vo. Leipz, 6s. 

24 Hase, Das Xicben Jesu. Lehrbuch. 2te Aufl. 8vo. Leijm, 7s. 6d. 

25 Richtec, Die ChrbtkatlioHscbe Religion der machtigste Schutzgeist dcr Staateu nnd 

Throne, 8ro. Leipz. 7s. 

26 Hengstenberg, Evangelische Kirchenzeitnng fiir 1835, 4to. Berlin, lU 

27 Fleck, Thcologische Uciscfriichte. Ite AhtbJ. Bvo. Leipz, 7s. 

28 Christkatholische Religiooslelire. 7te Aufl. Rro* Qiel, 2s. 

29 Zimmcrmann, Jahrbuch d. theolug. Literatur* SrThl. 8vo. Essen, .5§, 

30 Baur, Rcpertorium fur Prediger. 5r Bd. gr. 8vo, Halle, 11, 5s. 

31 Koch, Gott ist mein Erbihe!!. Gebelbuob. 800. Wmh, 5s. 

32 Zu Stolberg, Geschichte der Religion ^sa Chriati* Fortgesetst von r. iKem 28r 

Bd. 8vo. Wien, 8s. 

33 Enli;, Von der Beorthe^ung A4)derer* 12mo. Wim, 3s. 6d. . , . 

34 Blum, ChristJicheKansel-Beredsamkeit. Ifmo. Leips. 2 b. 

35 Ludwig V. Granada, nomllet. Predlgten. Sr Bd. Leipz, 6s. Bd. 

36 Allgem. theolog. Handwdrterbuch. 5 & 6$ llcft. 4to, Leipz, 2s. 6d« 

37 Nickel, Die heiligen Zeitto und Fcstc. Ir Bd. 8vo. Afams. $s. 

38 Bascli, Die heiligen Tage vorDstern. 12mo. Heidelb. 3s. 

39 Tholuck, Litterarischer Ansetger f ur Theologie. 1835. 4to. Halle, 15s. 

40 Predigten f iir Gebildete. 8vo. Scutt. 3s. 

41 Ubrtig’suudDblUogeoKircheageschlcbte, 2 b Heft* Bvo* Landsh, 7m 
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4i Hengatenberg, Chiistologie. dr Thi* 8 to. Berlin, ISs. 6d< 

43 Scliweder, Ueber den Zweck dcr Bibelgeaellschaft. 8vo. Berlin, Ss« 6d« 

44 Arndt, Das christliehe Leben. 13 Predigtcru 8vo. Berlin. 4s. 

45 Bengel, Erktaile Offenbarang. Ir Bd. 8vo. 4s« 6d. 

46 Munscher, Dogmenscliengescliiclite. Ste AuA. von v. Coelin. 8vo* 9s, 

* 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

47 Das Wirken der Staatsregierung und der Stande Sachsens. 8vo. Leipt, 4s. 

48 Abhnndlungcn iiber die Hamburg. Vcrfassung. 8vo. Hamb, 10s. 

49 Cameralist. Zcitung f ur Preussen, 1835. ^3s. 

50 Preussisches Biirger-Blatt. 4to. 1835. Brandenb, 5s. 

51 Kind, Sunimarium Juridicuni. 3r Bd. 8vo. Stutt, l4s. 

5$ Juristische Zeituiig fur Freussen. 1835. 4to. Berlin, ll, 

53 Krug, Ueber Oppositions Partheien, etc. 8vo, Leipz, 2s. 

54 Mur hard, Staatsrecht von Hessen. 2te Abihl. Cassel, 14S. 

55 l.tnden. Das osterrelchischc Vrauenrecht. 2 Bde. 8vo. Wien, 12s. 

56 Haeuel, Antique Sanimaria Cod. Theodosiani ex Cod. Vatic, c. cod. et suminar. 

descript, edidit. 8vo. Lips, 4s. 

57 Curtius^ S^hisches Civilrecht. tr Till. Ste Aufl. (von Hansdt.) 8vo. 88. 

58 Baumstark, Kaineralistisclie Encjclupiidie. 8vo. Heidelb, ll, 

59 Zacliaria, RechtsgulachtCK iib. d. Anspriiche Aug. von Este auf d. Titel, etc. eines 

Prinzen d. Hauses Hannover. 8vo. lleidelb, 7s. 

6(i Faram, Loix de la Prcssc en 1834. 8vo. 7s. 

61 Dupin, Manuel des Etudians en Droit. 18mo. 7s. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

63 Benner, Conimentar philosophique et politique sur THistoire et les Revolutions 

de France, de 1789 a 1 830. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1 /. 4s. 

64 Reinho]d,Darsteilung d. Metaph^sik. 8vo. 10s. « 

65 Ritter, Geschichte d. PhUosophle. Vol. IV. 8vo. ITs. 

66 Hegel’s Verroisebte Schriften. Vol. 1. 8vo. lOs. 

67 Sengler, Speculative Philosopbie. 8vo, 6s. 

68 Twesten, Grundriss d. anul^t. Logik. 8vo. «3s. 

69 Victorin, Darstellung d. Logik. 8vo. 8s, 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 

70 Bouebardat, Cours de Chituie Elemcntaire. 8vo. 8s. 

71 Arago, Lemons d’Astronomie. tSiuo. 4s. 6d. 

72 Becquerel, Traite experimental de I'Electricitd et du Magiielisme. Vol. II. 8vo. 

7s. 6d. 

73 Dulk, Handbucb d. Cbemle. Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. 

74 Froroherz, Medizinische Chemie. Vol. IL Part I. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

75 Witting, Grundziige d. Cberole. Vol. U. 8vo. 11. 

76 Jahn, Praktische Astronomic. Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. 

77 Littrow, Die Wonder d. Himmels. Vol. I. Parts I. II, 8vq. 5s. 

• 78 Liickenbof, Anfangsgrundc d. Geometrie. Vol. 11. 8vq, 5.<<. 

79 Unger, Uebimgen aus d. angewandten Mathematik. Vol, IL Parts IL— IV. 

V NATURAL SCIENCES. 

8dt IMier, Bescl#eibuog natorhist. Gegeustfinde. 5r Bd* 8 vo. Leipz, 48.66. 

81 Katnrgeschkfate der Vogel. 20— 22 Heft. 4to* Berl. 3s. 
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83 Gloger, Naturgesch. der Vogel. U Bd» S—Bs Hefr. Svo* JBrttl. 

8S Wemhard, Katechismus derNaturlebre* 8vo. Augsb. la, 6d. 

84 Wandtafein der Nafurgesohichte. 4s Heft. Folio. Ixipz, 7s, 8d. 

85 Raspail, Das Ihsect der Kratse. Mit Abbiid. 8vo. Leipz, 3s. 

86 Kunth, Agrostographia sjrnoptics. Torn. 1£, gr. 8vo. Stuit. 1704 

87 Gartcnzeitung voA Ott und Dietricb. 1855. 41o. Berlin, ll, 

88 Lorek, Fauna Prussica. 3s Heft. 4to, A'(imgs6. 16s. 

89 Karsten’s Archiv fiir Mineralogie, etc. 8r Bd. Is Heft. 8vo. Berlin* 9s. 6d, 

90 Ueichenbach. Der Naturfreund. Heft 1—6, 4lo. Leips* 7s. 

91 — , Regmini Aniniale. Classisl. Fasc. If. 4to. Lips. 4s. 

92 , Das Uiiiversiiin der Natur. Ste Lief. Tbierreich. 4lo, Leipz, 4s. 

93 Ffiesleben, Mngazin fiir Ar^'ktogl’aphie. 6s Heft, 8vo. Freib. 5s. 

94 Petennann, Dc Flore graininco, 8vo. Lips. 2s. 6d. 

95 Marbach, ph 3 rsikal. Lexicon. 2r Bd, ,5 und 4s Heft. 8vu. Leipz. 8s. 

96 Tabellurische Ucberslcht aller eiektriseben Versuebe. Folio. Leips. 2s. 6d. 

97 Kegel, Neues Licbt iiber die Pferdebiindigungskunst, 8vo. Wicsb. os. 

98 Sebinz, lieptilicn. 13 nnd 14s Heft. 4to. Leipt, 8s. 

99 Riippel, Neoe Wirbeltbiere. IteLief. Folio. Frank/. 11. 

100 Kruger, Naturgeschiclite. 2r ThI, Das Plitinzenreich. 8vo. Quedl. 10s. 

101 Reichenbueb, Flora Germania exsiccata. Cent. IX. Folio. Lips. 11. 10s. 

102 Zuccartni, Unterricht in der PHanzenkunde. 8vo. Landshut. 4s. 6d. 

103 Sluder, Geologic der wesll. Schweizcr-Alpeii. 8vo. HeMb. XL 

104 Dietrich, Deutscblands Flora. 2 und 3s Heft. Svo. Jena, 5s. 

105 Reichcnbacli, Der Hund. Mit 139 Abbild. 4to. Leipz, ds, 

106 Belanger, Vo;yage aux Indes Orieiitales: Botanique, 3e Livr. 4to. fig. 10s. 

107 Sancerottc, Eleaiens d'Histoirc naturelle. Zoologie. 4to. 4s. 

108 Lesson, Histoire naturelle des Oiscaux de Paradis, des Sericules ct des Epiaiaques. 

4e liivr. Bvo. fig, os, 

MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

109 Wahrbold, Auch Etwas liber die Homoopalhie. 8vo. Nurnbf Is. 6d. 

1 10 Barthier, Probirkunst. 2te Lief. Bvo. und Atlas. Numb. 7s. 6d. 

111 Wenzel, Auscrlesene Rccepte. 4s Bdcbn. Bvo, Erlang, 4s. 

112 Hygca. Zeitsebrift fur Heilkunde. 2rBd, 8vo, Carls. lOs. 

113 Morisoniaua, Oder allgcni. Hathgeber des Brittischen Gesundhelts-CoUegiums. 

Bvo. Frnnkf. 12s. 6d. • 

114 Speyer, Bcitrug zur chirurg, Heilmittellebre. Bvo. Hanau. 2s. 

115 Boyer's Chrurgie von Textor. 2 und 3e lacf. Bvo, H'Urib, 4s. 

116 Berends Semiotik, v. Sundelin und Albers. 2te Aufl. Bvo. Berl. 12s. 6d. 

117 Froriep, Notizen aus der Natur-nnd Hetlkunde. 45 Bd. 4to. Weimar. iOs, 

118 Geiger, Pharmacopoea universalis. Parsl. Bvo. Heidelh, 15s. 
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Art. I, — Statement of some New Principles on the Subject of 
Political Economy, exposing the Fallacies oj the System of 
Free Trade ; find of some other Doctrines maintained in the 
Wealth cj' Nations*^ By John Rae. Boston ; Hilliard, 
Gray and Co. 1834. pp. 414. 

Much as the study of political economy is cultivated in England, 
elsewhere it demands a much larger share of attention. In France 
it is pursued with zeal and enthusiasm, and the names of Chris- 
tophe, Gamier, Sismondi, Say, and Diipin, arc fresh in the 
recollection of most readers. Nor has Italy been behind ; wit- 
ness the names of Carli, Verri, Beccaria, d*Arco, Caracciolo, 
Filangieri, Palmieri, and Galiani. Statesmen disdained not to 
stoop from what some might deem their higher cares, and the 
more imposing standing occupied by them as legislators, to 
investigate the principles of a sy^em. The liistory of the science 
and its professors, in fifty volungies, by Custodi, shows a willing- 
ness to labour in its mines altogether unexampled in England. 
Of this enormous work Chevalier JPecchio made an abridgment, 
in 1829. The contributions of the Spaniards are few: Cam- 
pomanes, Jovellanos, Ortiz, and de Vadillo, have been lately in- 
troduced to our readers. All these waiters, in some way or other, 
more or less remote, acknowledge their obligations to Adam 
Smith. It was to be expected^ that if America entered into the 
field of contention, she wouijd despise, lahthority. Mr. Rae’s 
book (not the first produced % the iitoti Hof that ilk” on this 
high argument,) is accordingly iet fofHi as a statement of new 
principles — principles subversive' the theories both of Adam 
Smith and his long tribe • 

Mr. Roe expresses himsel^^ j^repatred for opposition ; but, as 
the doctrines of Adam Smith never took so much hold ip Ame- 
rica as in England, be hopes to pieet with less prejudice there 
than he should have done here, assure him, that we are 

willing to give a fair account oi^kis^afgutnent, and are pot dis- 
posed to weaken its effect by much show of resistance, 
the subject at full would occupy over-much space* Tinted also^ 
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in these stirring days, is not a little precious ; and, after all, what 
our readers expect is rather an account of the author's opinions 
than our own. The latter are well known by the many papers 
already devoted by us to this subject— one ds^ily increasing in 
importance. 

Of the value of law Mr. Rae deems highly. According to 
him, Nature gave man his peculiar faculties for the purpose 
that* universally, and as well here as elsewhere, he might acquire 
the direction of events, by discovering the laws regulating their 
successions.” Every political system has proceeded from the 
operation, through long-extended time, of the things without and 
the things within man, acting according to certain powers and 
principles. Every system has many parts, but they all belong to 
a great whole, and from their action and reaction on each oilier 
the movements of the whole proceed. 'I'he parts of this whole 
cannot be properly said to act in opposition to the laws of Na- 
ture — and, least of all, statesmen, who are generally moulded after 
the form and cliaractcr of their time and nation, and, instead of 
giving laws to the age, must rather be regarded by the philoso- 
pher as emanations of its genius and organs by which its voice is 
uttered. 

This notion our author carries so far as to declare that, 

were the whole present race of politicians swept from the earth, 
so little essential difference would there be between them and their suc- 
cessors that the change hence resulting to Imman aflairs could net, pro- 
bably, be traced a century afterwards. Napoleon, when speaking on 
this subject to one of his generals, is somewhere reported to have ex- 
pressed himself in nearly the following terms : * We arc apt to think 
that we have done much more than we really have. It is the march of 
events that has made us, and makes ns, wdmt we are. Had you and I 
never existed, our places would have been held by others, and, were we 
now to cease to exist, the blank would be so filled as not to be per- 
ceptible.' It must be allowed that this was with justice said of himself, 
even by such a man. Already wc perceive that all the apparently 
mighty changes, referable to his personal agency, were rather undula- 
tions on the surface of the tide of human affairs than alterations in its 
course.” 

This mode of arguing might suit Napoleon* as an apology for 
being the thing he bad become; but we cannot concede alto- 
gether up much to the doctrine of circumstances, as to be quite 
bliud to the force of individual character and the influence of a 
stroug will* as manifested in the acts of a man of great genius, on 
societji^i; : the purpose for which the above is brought in 

ill^sltj^iii 38 a proof of this — it being the restoration of law to 
the t^imatioQ in which it. was held previously to Adam Smith. 
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in Refatafian of Adam Smith* 

The legislature, in Mr. Rae’s opinion, in endeavouring to give 
an advantageous ‘direction to the course of the national industry^ 
promotes the production of wealth. Man, indeed, never seeks 
to conquer Nature otherwise than by obeying her, but his /aim, 
iieverlhetess, always is to conquer her. By observing thfe Order 
of events, he acquires the power of changing that order, fete 
does so by that which distinguishes him from other animals, the 
reasoning faculty, which so directed we term art, and without the 
aid of which so directed we scarce attain any object.” 

We know not how the proposition is to be disputed, that the 
result of a successful inquiry into the nature of wealth would 
terminate in affording the means of exposing the errors that legis- 
lators had committecl, from not attending to all the circumstances 
connected with the growth of that wealth, whose progress it had 
been their aim to advance ; and w'ould so teach them, not that they 
ought to remain inactive, but how they may act safely and ad- 
vantageously, The nature of stock, and the means of increas- 
ing it, arc matters of importance in this inquiry. Its increase, we 
are told, may be advanced, 1. By whatever promotes the general 
intelligence and morality of society ; and, consequently, the moral 
and intellectual education of the people makes an important 
element in its progress; £. By wliatever promotes invention, 
advancing the progress of science and art within the community, 
and transferring from otlicr communities their arts and sciences ; 
and, 3, By whatever prevents the dissipation in luxury ‘of any 
portion of the funds of the communities. 

Perhaps there is not any thing novel or striking in these views. 
They serve at any rate to show to what sect of political econo- 
mists the winter belongs. It is clear that he does not exclude im- 
material products from tlie idea of wealth. In this he decidedly 
differs from Adam Smith and Dr. Malthus — and agrees with 
McCulloch, who considers that man is the most valuable of all 
instruments of labour — perfected at the cost of much labour, and 
destined in his turn to produce and perfect other such instru- 
ments. It seems impossible to exciqde the subject of popula- 
tion from the inquiry — and in that subject the interests of morality 
are deeply involved. 

Political economy is a science which ought especially to pro* 
ceed by an induction of facts. How much is contained, for in- , 
stance, in this simple statement ! 

A farmer in the interior of Noitli America has almost always a 
large mass of commodities which are nearly, or altogether, valueleiis to 
him. Great part of the timber he cutsf down he is obliged to bum upon 
the ground, and much of the produce of bis orchard, of his of 

his poultry-yard aud garden, is either entirely ^ or in a great vticftsiire, 
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lost. No little part of the direct produce of the farm is also lost. His 
working cattle are idle for weeks or months in the course of the year, 
and any superabundance of the more bulky articles, such as unripe tur- 
nips, poitatoes, oats, or hay, lies nearly useless on his hands. 'VVhen a 
manufactunng village is established in his neigbbourlfood, all such pro- 
ductions become valuable, and are transferred to the artizan and master 
manufacturer, as returns ^r the products of their arts. The pine of the 
forest goeato build their houses; the maple, the birch, and the walnut, 
to make furniture for them ; all potatoes and other vegetables of the 
sort, that can he spared, are consumed by them as articles of food ; the 
working cattle get employed at all times ; and there are none of the 
returns of the industry of the agriculturist but find a ready market.*’ 

We repeat that the science of political economy should, in an 
especial manner, observe the philosophical canons of the Novum 
Or^nnonl Speculation of all kinds should be suspended in favour 
of inductive evidence. The fact just mentioned is used by Mr. 
Rae to show the advantages resulting to the locality where a new 
art gains a fixed seat. The value and rent of land increases, and 
the neighbourhood of manufacturing towns and villages is distin* 
guished by marked differences from places far distant. 

Every useful art is connected with many, or with all, others. 
Whatever renders its products more easily attainable facilitates 
the operations of a whole circle of arts, and introduces change — 
the great agent in producing improvements— under the most fa- 
vourable form. Improvements in the iron manufacture have con- 
duced to others in the mechanical arts. New arts are also gene- 
rated by the passing of one into another, and the ingenuity of in- 
dividuals is excited by the mere existence of the arts in society. 

An important lesson is involved in the fact, that the absolute 
loss caused to the present United States, from the interruption of 
their intercourse with Great Britain, at the commencement of the 
war of the revolution, equalled the whole expense of that war. 
The loss, in like manner, which many of the continental nations 
experienced from the sudden interruption to the supply of British 
miintifkcturos, during the progress of the war against Napoleon, 
was excessive. Great Britain herself, on the same occasion, suf- 
fered very severely from being at once deprived of the supply of 
material necessary to many Ranches of her industry. Thus the 
cutting bff the trade in Baltic and Norvvegian timber was for some 
• yeafs very severely felt by us. Yet compensation is found for 
tbe 'iBtastefnl injuries occasioned by wars, in the ingenuity which is 
stiinnlteied lb i>rbvide substitutes for deficient commodities, and 
in which they frequently compel of the arts from 

benefits producible by these or other means, the 
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same may be produced by legislative operation, without any sa- 
crifice, " It is the business of reason,” exclaims ouir Aitt^erican 
enthusiast, watching events, to separate the goo<i frofii evil, 
and to search for plans of obtaining the one and avoiding the 
other,” And this view would be correct and conclusive, if legis- 
lators were always rational and laws always just — but to gain a 
perception of the right, and to apply principles to practice, are 
very different functions. ly all detail there is something that 
** puzzles the will exceptions will arise to the rules that one 
would fain enforce, and there is a natural oppugnancy in ma- 
terial combinations that is at war with law and reason. From 
these causes arise the mistakes of statesmen, and they have some- 
times been of such a nature as to make their interference any thing 
but beneficial. There are circumstances lying beyond the reach 
of the legislator, and which he cannot hope to change. Often 
his highest wisdom is to let well alone.” 

Louis XIV. attempted to make France a maritime and com- 
mercial nation. To do so, it only required that the principle of 
accumulation should have existed in sufficient strength among the 
people of France, to induce the construction of instruments, such 
as were used in England and by other maritime and commercial 
nations. The French at that time had ships and commerce, and if 
their accumulative principle had been so strong as to lead them 
to construct instruments returning as slowly as those formed by 
the !(^ng1ish and Dutch, their commerce and navy would easily 
have rivalled those of these nations. The attempt of the British, 
in some instances, to supplant the Dutch in their fishery, was 
liable to a similar objection* select these examples, because 
they are facts admitted by Mr. Rae himself, and go to prove that, 
under circumstances particularly unfavourable to the practice of 
a certain art, and no countervailing circumstances partiqulariy fa- 
vourable to it, the first introduction thereof must always cost much, 
and the subsequent maintenance be a burden on the common in- 
dustry and stock. Well then may Mr. Rae remark that, ^hile the 
legislator is called upon to act, he is also called on to act cautiously, 
and to regulate his proceedings by an attentive Gonside.t:atiou ^ 
the progress of events.” But here is implied a limitatijij^^of the 
legislative process— law is held in check* by an opposite, pfiu^ipte 
of non-interference. , It is between these two that queftipn of. 
“ free trade” lies. The utmost pow^r possessed hy the jlcgisletci^ 
is to trim the balance, and even in makmg the prpper acy^tmeht 
he is liable to great errors. This is, a point wliich mighjL 
amply illustrated from the chapter*concerning the operaMpps of 
the legislator on luxuries,” in whiob our author very rigi^t]^ appre* 
hends the difficulties of the case. They are, however^ siifiSciently 
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obvious^ upon reflection^ to render it unnecessary for us to marshal 
them forth in critical array. 

It is a singular opinion for an American to hold, that a despotic 
govermneiit, other circumstances being equal, kas the greatest 
chance of going right in its legislative measures, and the greatest 
facility for carrying that right into operation, A legislator of 
intelligence and perseverance might effect much good in any one 
of the islands of the South Sea, by Jintroducing the arts of men 
further advanced in the career of improvement — even the un- 
skilful efforts of a barbarous chief would not be without ad- 
vantageous coni^equences. The like efforts lately made in l^gypt 
had, pertiaps, an overbalance of good ; certainly the revolution 
wrought in Russia by Peter the Great was justified by the 
result. 111 such cases,” adds our author, the power of the 
legislator to effect beneficial changes is so great, that even his 
most blundering efforts are seldom altogether successless. A 
fruitful soil yields large returns, even to a very unskilful husband- 
man.” 

Our author is not very clear in the language which he adopts 
in this part of his aiguraeut We gather, however, that, in their 
actual workings, despotisms are more liable to error. It follows 
that the other circumstances are, in fact, never equal. Though 
it would be folly in a more intelligent legislature, (that of the 
United States, of course, is specified) to imagine itself capable of 
giving to the resources of the country an impulse so sq(iden 
and great as that lately attempted in Egypt and formerly effected 
ill Russia, yet it has, in reality^ the advantage of being much less 
open to mistakes. “ Every important, measure there agitated, be- 
fore it can be adopted, is subjected to the scrutiny of great num- 
bers of intelligent and well-informed individuaLs, stimulated alike 
by their regard to their country and to themselves to trace out 
with accuracy its future operation and effects, lly this means, 
the greatest security, of which the nature of human affairs admits, 
is given against the adoption of impolitic or hurtful schemes. 
With such cautions, the legislature may with prudence undertake 
a series of measures, that, under other circumstances, were of 
doubtful expediency.” 

Legislative interference may produce an excessive revenue— a 
« great good^ if the legislator be enabled thereby, without expense 
to aoci^yt to carry forward projects that must otlierwise have 
pressed ^aviiy on its resources. On the other hand, it may have 
an similar to that which the discovery of the western conti- 
neiMt mtiduc^ on Spain, ^l^ie wealth produced may, by the 
c^jption of the court and nobles, spread wide, through the 
classes, a dissolute and yet a mercenary spirit. Oa this 
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\ye may remark that, as, in this world, our life is of a mingled 
yarn, if we were ]to make a principle of rejecting the good because 
it was capable of abuse, it would be impossible to adopt any 
measure of utility. Besides, as the objection has never been 
urged by political economists, Mr. Rae may be safely left to dis- 
pose of his own crotchet. 

The fundamental error of Adam Smith, and the present pre- 
vailing school of political economists in England, lies, according 
to Mr. Rac, in their assuming, that W'hat is true concerning an 
individual is true also concerning a community ; and maintaining, 
consequently, that every impost is so much absolute loss to the 
society, and every diminution of it so much gain. Mr. Rae 
devotes an entire book in disproof of the identity of individual 
and national interests — and endeavours to show that the causes 
giving rise to individual atid national wealth are not the same, 
individuals growing rich by the acquisition of wealth previously 
existing; nations, by the creation of wealth that did not before 
exist. 

Individuals increase their capitals by acquiring a larger portion 
of the common funds. While one man is growing rich, another 
is becoming poor, and tlic change produced is only a transfer of 
wealth from one hand to another. One man may add house to 
bouse, and farm to farm ; and another may give up one portion 
of property after another, till he has surrendered all. Meanwhile, 
the mass of wealth — of houses and lands — undergoes but little 
altcflation. 

Tlie national capital remains but little changed in amount. It 
is therefore not by acquiring wealth previously in the possession 
of others that nations are Vuriched. One nation grows not rich, 
nor another poor, in the same relation — nor in fact. Neighbour- 
ing nations may be seen advancing at the same pace towards 
prosperity and affluence — and declining equally to misery and 
want. If they advance, it is by iho production of wealth — if they 
decline, it is by ceasing to produce. 

The assertion made by Adam Smith that the causes of the 
wealth of nations are to be found in the improvement of the pro- 
ductive powers of human labour is true. If are told that a 
country has double the agricultural capital which it had a century 
ago, we canupt of course conceive that its farms arc double the 
extent they then were ; neither do we conceive that its farmer 
have simply double the number of farms and other buildings, of 
cattlci plough)^, harrows, and other farming utensils, which they 
then had. \V^e conceive a change in the mode in which its fields 
are laid out and tilled ; in the foftii and qualities of the stock ; in 
the construction of all the implements of industry ; in the size 
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and arrangement of the barns and other buildings, and that 
through these changes the national agricultural labour produces 
at least double the products it formerly did. In money value 
however, both tlie individual and national capital would be alike 
double in amount — it follows not, nevertheless, that the princi- 
ples which have produced them are perfectly similar. “ The 
poem of Childe Harold,” says Mr. Rae, “cost the publisher a 
certain sum ; so did the paper on which it was printed. They 
both, too, were works of man, and required mental and corporeal 
energy to produce them ; but we should not, therefore, say the 
principles that produced them were precisely similar.” 

Our author luxuriates in the idea of aw^aking “one of the men 
of the olden time ” from the slumber of the tomb — to tell him 
of the ten-fold increase of the national wealth, or capital, of Great 
Britain. He would ask how it could be, and, by way of answer, 
our American economist would “ take him abroad and show him 
the wonders and achievements of art with which the laud is over- 
spread ; the various processes carried on in our manufactories 
and workshops; the scientific labours of the agriculturist; the 
curious mechanism with which the vast bulk of our ships is put 
together and guided; tire and water transformed into our obedient 
drudges, excavating harbours and draining mines for us, carrying 
us over the land w'itli the speed of the wind, bearing us through 
the ocean against tide and storm.” Still another question would 
then suggest itself — How the power had been acquired that^had 
wTOUght so great -a change? “ We can scarce suppose that any 
one would be found to reply : The whole process is nothing extra- 
ordinary ; it is just the same as you must have seen in your own 
days, when, by continual parsimonious saving, an individual 
accumulated ten times the capital he once had ; he began, 
perhaps, with one house and died owning ten. Such an assertion 
would evidently be absurd.” 

This is well put. Our author proceeds to show, that, not only 
are the ends which individuals and nations pursue different, but 
also the means which they employ. “ Industry and parsimony in- 
crease the capitals of individuals; national wealtii, understood in 
its largest and truest sense as the wealth of all nations, cannot 
be increased but tbrQugii. the aid also of tlie inventive faculty. 
The community adds to its wealth by creating wealth, and, if w'e 
bnderstaiid by the legislator the power acting for the community, 
it seemii not absurd or unreasonable that he should direct part of 
the enemes of thq community towards the. furtherance of this 
power; of /itoyention, this necessary element in the production of 
the wealilli of nations.” 

Tliie progress of science and of art, the discovery of new arts, 
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and of improvements in the old, are the proper objects fdr pro- 
motion. The statesman should also encourage the discovery 
of methods of adapting arts already practised in other countries 
to the particular •circumstances of the territory and community 
for which he legislates. These are objects in which the aid of 
the inventive faculty is required. 

National capital is increased not by accumulation but by 
change. For the flail for threshing out grain has been substituted 
the threshing machine. Previously to the invention of the latter, 
a farmer might have accumulated his individual capital in flails to 
an indefinite extent for his own convenience. This private ac- 
cumulation, however, would have made no real increase in the 
national wealth — this was reserved for the new invention. The 
nation has now, besides the flail, the threshing machine — a new 
instrument, far more expensive than the former. This extra ex- 
pense marks the increase of national capital, for which the im- 
proved facility and effect in the operation of the machine consti- 
tute the appropriate return. 

A farmer,” argues Mr. Rae, “could have bad no motive to accumu- 
late but a very trifling capital in the shape of flails, because half a dozen 
were as useful to him as half a thousand \ but he had a great motive to 
accumulate a considerable capital in the shape of a threshing machine, 
because it would save him much annual expenditure of labour, and the 
operation so performed, separating the grain more effectually, would 
give him a small addition to the corn yielded by bis subsequent crops. 
Accordingly, its invention was followed by the accumulation in this form 
of a large amount of capital, and so by an increase of the whole agricul- 
tural capital of the nation. But, besides this direct effect, the saving it 
produced in one of the main processes of agriculture augmented the pro- 
tits of the farmers, and tended, therefore, to make all farmers cultivate 
their farms more perfectly, and some to engage in improving land not 
before cultivated: Both the direct and the indirect effects of this inven- 
tion, therefore, must have helped, in no inconsiderable degree, to augment 
agricultural capital, and so the whole capital of the nation.” 

This certainly appears to us making a legitimate use of a fact. 
It follows that the increase of national capital is one and the same 
with the progress of invention, improvement, and discovery. Na- 
tions have remained apparently stationary for ages, in regard to their 
national wealth, though undisturbed by eternal violence and un- 
molested by internal tumults, and yet all the while the process of , 
individual accumulation Has been ^oing on — men have risen from 
poverty to affluence, founded families, and left wealth to their de- 
scendants~or have become poor and be(|ueathed nothing to their 
children. A nation may be poori y^hile its subjects may be rich. 
An increase of the national capital, however, will facilitate that of 
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iiidividiiab. The invention of the steam-engiue has inci’eased 
both national and individual wealth* 

The statement which we have just made, if carried out to its 
full consequences, would, we suspect, modify in^ny of our author’s 
conclusions. We content ourselves in this place with putting a 
few questions. May not the faculty and product of invention 
properly be considered ns so much capital belonging to the in- 
ventor as well as the nation, and to the inventor in the first place? 
And do not the facilities experienced by individuals for private 
accumulation from the augmentation of tlie national capital con- 
stitute capital to them, — require, in fact, tlie investment therein of 
capital by them, and, even in this view, manifest “ tlie Identity 
of the Interests of Nations and Individuals?’’ If these questions 
be answered in the affirmative — are not the differences between 
Adam Smith and Mr. Rae in some measure of a merely verbal 
character ? 

Verbal distinctions, however, in some cases arc of use, and 
subserve the purpose of putting an object in a better light. One 
thing is made clear by the distinction here taken, that it is not by 
continual parsimonious saving out of revenue that a nation be- 
comes rich. May it not likewise be doubted whether the rule 
holds respecting individuals? In the case of the inventor it cer- 
tainly does not. His wealth flows from a generous expenditure 
of mental power ; which is at the same time production. And 
how often is a fortune realized by generosity of mind expressed in 
a daring speculation— a risk of capital appearing to mere^sorclid 
intellects reckless at the time, and only justified by the well- 
anticipated result! Instances of this kind are perhaps more fre- 
quent in the publishing world than m any other. 

But let us not forget that the principle sought to be established 
by Mr, Rae is that of legislative interference. Foreign wars and 
domestic disturbances appear to him less advantageous methods 
for introducing new arts and manufactures from foreign states 
than the restrictions aud bounties of the legislator. To transfer 
a manufacture from one country to another must always be a 
very tedious and expensive operation for any individual to perform. 
The proprietor of such new manufacture might, indeed, some- 
times not only succeed»in establishing it, but in keeping secret 
the great profits that he made from it, for a considerable period ; 
it however, more probable that his success would be exagge- 
rateff and competitors dispute the trade with him. By bribing 
his workmen with better wages, they would succeed in depriving 
him of the,l3(rofits that he might otherwise liave drawn from his ex- 
traordinary outlay of labour and capital A due regard, therefore, 
to bis own interest would not be a motive sufficient to prompt an 
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individual to such an undertaking. In Mr. Rae’s opinion^ it 
would be more just and judicious that the necessary first cost of 
a scheme like this should be borne 'by the whole coinmumty than 
that it should falliin ruin on some unfortunate projector*-^more 
just, as the burden of procuring a common benefit would be 
divided amongst all^ instead of being sustained by one ; more 
judicious^ as society would not have to wait for the attainment of 
a desirable object, on so doubtful a chance as the folly of 
prmectors. 

Recollecting the vain attempts before quoted of Louis XIV. 
to make France a maritime and commercial nation — and of the 
British to supplant the Dutch in their fishery — it is our opinion 
that the immediate attainment predicated is not to be realized by 
the method proposed. It is only by the pursuit of private interest, 
whether successful or not in the first instance, and the excitement 
of competition, that the implantation can be made. By the 
various fortunes of individuals thus engaged, the public attention 
is awakened, and from being the subject of common conversation 
the manufacture also becomes the subject of consumption — a 
consummation more easily effected, as tne competition will have 
reduced it to a price within the means of tlic general purchaser. 
This gross manifestation of the law of action and reaction may, 
to be sure, offend the philosophy of some political economists-^ 
so there have been some moral sophists who have looked on 
storing and earthquakes as impeachments of the wisdom of nature 
and arguments against the power or goodness of the Deity. Le- 
gislative interference would do little in the latter case, and as little 
we fear in the former. , 

Mr. Rae knew two brothers whose farms or estates lay in one 
of the interior districts of Canada, in the midst of its forests, and 
consequently at a considerable distance, perhaps twenty or thirty 
miles, from artificers of any description. Having each of them 
large families and productive farms, they had occasion for the 
services of various artificers and bad the means of paying them. 
Nevertheless, they very rarely employed them; almost every 
article they required was made by some one of the two families. 
As they were prudent and sagacious men, of which they produced 
the best evidence in the general success of their undertakings, and 
the prosperity of the settlement of which they were at the head, 
Mr. Rae thought it likely that in this they had turned their means 
to the best account. In fact, as they who are familiar with the 
details of beginning settlements in North America will admit, by 
this plan they in a great measure pbviated the two chief draw- 
backs on the prosperity of new and remote settlements, the ex- 
cessive dearness oL every article not produced there, item the 
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great expense attending the transport of the raw produce atid 
re-transport of the manu|jpctured goods, and the serious incon- 
venience arising from th^ diihctilty, in such situations, of sup- 
plying, when necessary, unforeseen but pressing wants. Among 
other things which they got made on their own farms were boots, 
shoes, and leather. That they might get this done, they were at 
the pains and the expense of sending one of the young men to 
some distance to make himself sufficiently master of those trades 
for their purpose. They thought,* however, that the cost they 
were thus put to was repaid thrice over by the saving of time 
and expense w^hich it effected for them, in enabling them to make, 
out of leather which cost them very little, numerous articles that 
they must otherwise have been consequently sending for to a great 
distance, by roads that were almost impracticable a great part of 
the season. 

This fact is brought in illustration of an argument opposed to an 
opinion of Adam Smith's, which is thus expressed in the Wealth 
of Nations. 

It is the maxim of every prudent master of a family, never to attempt 
to make at home what it will cost him more to make than to buy. The 
tailor does not attempt to make his own shoes, but buys them of the 
shoemaker. The shoemaker does not attempt to make bis own clothes, 
but employs a tailor. The farmer attempts to make neither the one nor 
the other, but employs those different artificers. All of them find it for 
their interest to employ their whole industiy in a way in which they have 
some advantage over their neighbours, and to purchase with a part of its 
produce, or, what is the same thing, with the price of a part of it, what- 
ever else they have occasion for. What is prudence in the conduct of 
every private family can scarce be folly ifi that of a great kingdom.'' 

The fact stated by Mr. Rae shows that this rule, like most 
others, is liable to exceptions. Where the parties are at a great 
distance, they will find the expense of getting carried so far the 
articles they want so considerable as probably to exceed their first 
cost, and to render it good economy to make such themselves. 
In countries where the population is scattered and the internal 
Gommunicatioiis are bad, many trades are practised in the farmers’ 
houses and by tbeir own families. These exceptions show that 
individuals, as well as nations, often acquire wealth from, other 
sources than mere saving from revenue; that skill is as necessary 
and^conseqnently as valuable a co-operator with the industry of 
both m either capital or parsimony; and that, therefore, the ex- 
penditure wbieh either may be called on to make to attain the 
requiiiite skill is very well bestowed. 

We our author in cat& possession of this conclusion. 

It ttifns, udweVisr, upon this^ that ib the excepted cases no better 
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employment for capital exists than that adopted. In a country 
where industry has ifull occupation already, it might even be ex- 
pedient and more profitable to bring cA'tain required comOipdities 
A*om a distance Jthan to make them at home. Men have not 
leisure to acquire new trades vrho haye already enough to do in 
their own. ror the good of the unemployed population new arts 
might be introduced with advantage. 

The following remarks are valuable: — 

Bnt^ though skill is valuable* both to nations and individuals, there 
are many circumstances that render it more so to the former than to the 
latter. In the first place it is more durable. Whatever may be the per- 
fection to which an individual may have brought his skill, dexterity, and 
judgment, in conducting any particular set of operations, that perfection 
perishes with him. Whatever expense it may have cost him to acquire 
this possession, and however valuable it may be to himself, he cannot 
transmit it to his heirs. But any addition which a society makes to the 
skill, dexterity, and judgment, with which its members exercise any branch 
of industry, is not of this deeiing nature. Instea<l of the benefits derived 
from it being bounded by the short space of time that the active life of 
an individual embraces, they are continuous with the national existence. 
If it be worth while paying a considerable apprentice-fee for the acqui- 
sition of ail art, which can probably only be exercised for twenty or 
thirty years, it must be better worth while to pay for one, the advantages 
derived from the possession of which may be retained for hundreds or 
thousands of years. 

Again, whatever an individual may expend in acquiring any degree 
of skiH is, to a certain extent, lost to him •, though he may draw a re- 
venue, he cannot draw a capital from it. No portion of the future 
skilled labour of an individual can be sold, because it can only be sold 
with himself, and such bargains, sapetioned in ancient, are not so in 
modern times. No where can one effectually make over bis services for 
a certain time to any other person, because no where can he give that 
person the power of enforcing their exertion. On the contrary any pr- 
tion of the future revenue, yielded by the skilled industry of a nation, 
may be sold, and, consequently, an addition to the national skill gives a 
proportional addition to the command of national resources to meet any 
sudden emergency. The produce of the general industry of Great Britain 
stands mortgaged for a sum which it would b$ve appeared a century ago 
utterly impossible to conceive that Industry could sustain, because a cen- 
tury ago it was impossible to conceive the vast increase which has since 
been made to the skill, dexterity, and judgSniEllit, with which it was then 
directed. . 

** Besides these and other differences between the effects resulting 
from the acquisition of skill in the pursuits of industry by nations and 
by individuals, there is one on which 1 have already enlarged. An in- 
crease of skill seems to be always a necessai^y concomitant of the increase 
of national wealth, whereas it is not always g concomitant of the increase 
Qf individual wealth. It is not ther^ore true, that nations and indivi- 
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dutils increaate tbeir wealth in the aame manner, nor, were it iO| do the 
rules which modelti political economists lay down for the increase of 
national wealth agree with those which individuals adopt in their endea- 
vours to augment their private stocks.’* ^ 

Mr. Rae complains that we are called upon by Adam Smith to 
assume as axioms propositions which are capable of conveying 
two senses^ and which are granted in the one sense and applied 
in the other. We are described as assenting to the propositions^ 
that ^'the industry of the society can augment ouly in proportion 
as its capital augments, and its capital can augment only in pro-^ 

E ortion to what can be gradually saved out of its revenue/* 
ecause we see that the augmentation of industry and capital, 
the saving from revenue and increase of capital are concomi- 
tants of each other; wc perceive not, that in the application 
of these propositions the sense in which we assented to them is 
abandonea, and that the augmentation of the capital of the so- 
ciety is assumed as the cauSe, and the sole cause, of the increase 
of its industry, and the saving from revenue, as the cause, and 
the sole cause, of the augmentation of its capital. Whereas, from 
the observation of the increase of the productiveness of national 
industry and of the amount of national capital going on in ge- 
neral together, we may at least as justly infer that it is the in- 
dustry which augments the capital as the capital the industry, 
and rather come to the conclusion, that part of the national re- 
sources should be employed in giving perfection to the in^dustry 
of the society, than that they shall be altogether devoted to at- 
tempts to increase its capital. 

This view Uie author further seeks^ to inforce, on the admission 
of Adam Smith himself, that capital is ouly valuable for the ad- 
dition it makes to the efBciency of the national industry ; and, as 
that efficiency is also, according to him, mainly dependent on the 
skill, dexterity, and judgment, with which it is applied, an ex- 
penditure of capital or revenue, having the effect of increasing 
the national skill, dexterity, and judgment, would seem to be 
the most judicious possible, seeing it directly increases those 
sources ot produclion, from^ the indirect addition that it makes to 
which, capital is said to derive its sole value. 

Some^of Mr* Rae*s illustrations are exceedingly picturesque. 
The foUbwing forms a charming relief to a subject like the pre- 


;h Amerilcaii Indian in his canoe comes to an island in some 
r, and finds near it a good station for fishing. He therefore 
touentain ffiere for fishing season. Towards evening he 
is elmoe to Iknds# kindles a fife neat a large tree, wraps 
ket about him> placeii his feet to the fire, his head to the trunk of 
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the tree, anil thus prepares for repose. In so doing, with dm exception 
of kindling the Hre, betakes advantage simply of his knowledge 4)f the 
nature of the things around hifli» and seeks from them the bei^t supply 
they can give him of what he wanti^ that is, of shelter from wind and 
weather. * 

“ It rains and blows during the night \ the tree shelters him some- 
what, but still he gets cold and wet. In the morning, he spends some 
hours providing a better shelter against the inclemency of any such 
night in future. Of branches and bark he makes something like one- 
Imlf of the roof of a house, on\ much smaller, the open side being 
towards the south and the fire, the sloping side towards the north, from 
whence comes cold and rain. Thus^ though be cannot prevent the 
wind from blowing or the rain from falling, his knowledge of the 
manner in which the train of events forming these phenomena succeed 
each other, or if you will, bis knowledge of the laws which regulate 
their motions, instructs him so to direct them, that the one shall not 
blow or the other fall on a particular spot, which be knows be may at 
some future time wish to remain calm and dry. This time may be 
distant, for it may not rain or blow so as to inconvenience him for a 
week or two, nevertheless to provide against it he gives a good many 
hours' present labour. 

Next evening, before going to repose, he finds the turf damp from 
the rain of the former night. He looks for an elm tree, cuts off a piece 
of its strong tluck bark large enough for him to sleep on, covers it with 
the soft branches and leaves of the white pine, and forms a dry and soft 
bed for biiiisclf. Thus bis knowledge of the materials around enables 
him to form what lie wants — a dry and soft place of repose. 

Iff this island he discovers a small wild plunirtree, he rolishes the 
fruit, but there is little of it. Resolving to return in succeeding sea- 
sons, he lops the branches of the surrounding trees to give this room to 
spread, and expects thus to find next year a more abundant crop.* 
Here his knowledge of the manner in which trees and fruits grow and 
thrive, or his knowledge of the order of the trains of events which ter- 
minate in the full development of the tree and abundance of its fruit, 
enables him so to work on the matters around him, as to occasion them 
to produce more abundantly next season than they have this what then 
he will desire. 

** He thinks not of providing for any future want, the means to sup- 
ply which will, witliout this, exist in sufficient abundance. Thus water 
in such a situation he knows he will always be surrounded wdtb. 
Were the same Indian encamped In the woods by a very scanty spring, 
he would dam it up, and cover it with branchls so as to keep cool a quan- 
tity of water for his future occasions. 

The proceedings of man are every wlieie similar. He has always 
an end in view^ he employs means to effect this end, and. there is a 


* 'Ihis is a possible supposition, but it is mAre probable he would negleoi, p^hapi 
cut it down for the sake of |efu;hiug,more which it carried. 
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iloanuer wMeh he ef&cte it. The end is a supply for future 

Wfl^tSf 8ie the bringing about of such events as may serve to 

supply thuni j the pialanner, a knowledge of the qualities with which na- 
ture has endows the materials within his reach, of the series of events 
in popseqpence arising among them, and an application of this know- 
ledge. tojproduce, through his corporeal powers, such ah arrangement of 
th^e materials as may so change the issues of events that would other- 
wise ha^^|>lace, as to bring about those which he desires/* 

This same principle Mv.<9ae proceeds to illustrate also by the 
usagesiof civilized life. The cultivation of wheat, the separation 
of the graiHi the production of the flour, and the manufacture 
of bread, form interesting episodes. To such arrangements of 
matter as owe their chief eflicacy to what are called the mechanic 
. podNsrs, he would give the name of instruments*^as a lever or 
a wedge — a spade — a tool. By the phrase instruments of hus- 
bandry are meant the articles used in that art, the properties of 
which may be explained on mechanical principles. He even 
looks on a field as an instrument, as also the wheat grown on it, 
the flour evolved therefrom, and the bread which it finally com- 
poses. In a word, every thing that man, for the purpose of 
gaining an end, brings to exist, or alters in its form, in its posi- 
tion, or m the arrangement of its parts, is, in our author's sense, 
an instrument. AU instruments agree in three particulars : — * 
1. They are all either directly formed by human labour, or indi- 
rectly through aid of other instruments themselves formed by 
human labour the first price, the original purchase-money, that 

was paid for all things.*' £. All instruments bring to pass, or 
tend or help to bring to pass, events supplying some of the 
wants of man, and are then exhausted. 3. Between tlie forma- 
tion and exhaustion of h^trufUeuts a apace of time intervenes. 
This necessarily happens because all events take place in time. 
Sometimes that apace extends to years, sometimes to months, 
occasionally to shorter jperiods, but it always exists* Every so- 
ciety possesses a certain amount, of materials capable of being 
converted, into^ instruments; the surface of its territory, the va- 
rfopa minerals lytag below .the surface;^ its natural forests, its 
it may have of the ocean, ant) its conse- 
fwop^ty ini the ^mends and animals confined in it — the 
rajin yvatefs its fo^l^Mthe elenp^nti^ that may be 

the uM light and heat 

alita regarded asmateri^, which,; Arough the 

be converted into in- 
maniasVitll^h^^ knowledge, more 
savage instruments, 
a great p^'W'l^eVsaMe'^^^ ' ;Ths Eu- 
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ropean emigrant converts the soil and forests of or New 

Holland into means of prodtfcing a great mass of desirable 
events^ which it was beyond the capacity of the ignorant native 
to effect. 

No instruments will be designedly formed but such as have 
a greater capacity or issue in events equivalent to more than the 
labour expended in their construction. There are also certain 
circumstances determining the amount of instruments formed. 
To point out these, and to distinguish the more remarkable phe- 
nomena w^hich their operation produces, is the author’s next 
object. The quantity and quality of the materials owned by 
any society — the strength of the effective desire of accumulation 
— the rate of wages — and the progress of the inventive faculty, 
are four causes tending to this result. 

This part of the subject is thrown into a scientific form ; the 
author has, however, not neglected to strew some flowers oyer 
his pages. In the chapter that treats of the circumstances which 
determine the strength of the effective desire of accumulation, 
Mr. Rae has very pleasingly introduced some poetical illustrations* 
The desire of personal and family aggrandizement, and a wish 
conjoined with the pursuit of both to rank high in the estimation 
of the world, influence individual character and conduct to 
the production of sober industry and frugality, and cousequ^tly 
to an extended provision for the w^ants of others. The ambition 
of wealth — (the only ambition of these times) — ^must be kept in 
strict elieck — and especially the Cassius-like envy which it . gem-^ 
rales — by a large surrounding mass of genuine probity. ^ In aii^ 
cient times the pursuit of wealth was held incompatible, with 
virtue. That this is no longer tbfrease, is owing to the different 
circumstances of modern society. In like manner, the passions 
prompting to marriage depend for their mode of operation on 
the feelings and morals of particular eras. The doctrines ^of 
Maltbus are not novelties — they suit corrupt times. Marriage, at 
such periods, will seldom be sought after by men in easy circum* 
stances, for the mere pleasures of sense* Socrates taught his 
son to feel peculiar obligation to him for having, in a volup- 
tuous age, put himself to the incdnvenience of giving him being. 

The indulgences,” adds Mr. ftae, whfcli these passions 
when the feelings beetle puriely selfish, will, indeed, I suspect, be found 
to be the great weekends of tbis^'fei^ prindj[de. Out of lihe kre 
the issues of life, miA the evils pto whieh 4hey give rise are the %Orst of 
any^ .because they containing :the> iiomrees of all healthy energy and:' 
activity at the very fountdit^'head,. kiltie 'to them that Hoi'ace, in my 
opinion, truly traee$ tbe load in bis tiflie pres^S^ pn 

' Rome, and which finally 

VOL. XV. NoVxxx. " /, * 's 
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* Fcecunda culpse secula nuptias 
Priaiiim inquiiiavere, et genus et domos ; 

Hoc fnnte derivata clades 
Inque patres populuinque fluxit«* 

Even on the supposition of legitimate offspring, *it is only in coun- 
tries where the general sentiment applauds that course of action, that 
the man actuated by mere scU'-interest can be supposed to pride himself 
on rearing up and providing for a family, in preference to enjoying, 
without restraint, all the pleasures he jpiay be able to procure. Cool, 
calculating, self-interest would thus speak. ^ Who knows whether his 
son shall be a wise man or a fool? Yet shall be have rule over all his 
labour wherein he hath laboured, and wherein he bath sliowcd himself 
wise under the sun. This is also vanity. Wherefore I petccive that 
there is nothing better than that a man should rejoice in his own works, 
for that is his portion; for who shall bring him to see what shall be 
after him : it is good and comely for one to eat and to drink,, and to ^n- 
joy the good of all his labour that be taketh under the sun all days of 
his life, which God giveth him, for it is his portion.' Wc ffnitl accord- 
ingly that, in states where mere selhsh enjoyment is the chief principle 
of action, the interests of posterity arc neglected. Thus among the 
Roman writers the heir is always represented in an invidious light, and 
to save for him is represented as a folly. The writings of Horace and 
the coutemporary poets throughout exemplify the prevalence of this 
feeling. 

* Parens ob baeredia curam — 

Assidet Insauo.’ 

For a frightful picture of causes and effects in this particular, the epi- 
gram of Martin to Titullus beginning, 

‘ Rape, congere, aufer, &c/ 

might be quoted^ Rut it is time to tionclude a digression, on which 
perhaps 1 have somewhat prematurely entered.*’ 

This is graceful and true — and deserves to be extracted. But 
it is with our author’s American Indian illustrations that , we 
are most pleased. These mark the place of composition— they 
are idiosyncratic — and have a peculiar interest He. presents 
us with the extremes by which the hunter’s existence is^ cbe- 
duered ; — shows how abundance, famine, the fierce joys of victory, 
tne horrors of surprise and defeat, rapidly succeed each other in 
an m^der which be can neither pretend to foresee nor direct ; 
hoiy he deemis himself the sport of a capricious supernatural 
agency, accusing neither his unsteady hand nor imperfect sight, 
: %ut some magical influence banging on bis weapon, which only 
*tbe priest or sorcerer can therefore remove; and how the direc- 
tion of atl distant events seems thus to be beyond his control. 

X' We love to accofiipany life writer in bis analysis of the Indian 
tnind — like his subject^ he has in this a character ail his owHi at 
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any rate as a political economist. The Indian neglects or 
refuses to adopt the arts of the new neighbours, which the dis* 
covery by Europeans of the country he inhabits brought and 
has kept in contact with him. He will have no more to do 
with them than Mr. Rae will with Adam Smith’s theories. By 
means of these (the arts we mean, not the theories) the soil, and 
almost whatever grows on it, or is hid beneath it, are converted 
into instruments, capable of plentifully supplying every variety of 
future want. The Indian nevertheless declines imitation and 
seeks shelter in apathy, regarding life and its enjoyments, both for 
himself and his children, as did his forefathers, as gifts to be made 
the most of while they last, but which no care can secure, and to 
be calmly resigned when necessary. Not only are wanted 
motives exciting to provide for the needs of futurity, through the 
use of present means, but habits of perception and action, leading 
to a constant connexion in the mind of tho^e distant points and 
of the series of events serving to unite them. The mind needs 
training to thought and action. This part of the subject our 
author illustrates by a picture of some little villages on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. 

They are surrounded, in general, by a good deal of land from which 
the wood seems to have been long extirpated, and have besides attached 
to them extensive tracts of forests. The cleared land is rarely, I may 
almost say never, cultivated, nor are any inroads made in the forest for 
such a purpose. The soil is, nevertheless, fertile, and were it not, 
manuit: lies in heaps by their houses. Were every family to inclose half 
an acre of ground, till it, and plant in it potatoes and maize, it would 
yield a sufficiency to support them one half the year. ’ They sufter too, 
every now and then, extreme want, iosomuch that, joined to occasional 
intemperance, it is rapidly reducing their numbers. This, to us, so 
strange apathy proceeds not, in any great degree, from repugnance to 
labour j on the contrary, they apply very diligently to it, when its 
reward is immediate. Thus, besides their peculiar occupations of hunting 
and fishing, in which they are ever ready to engage, they are much 
employed in the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and may be seen 
labouring at the oar, or setting with the pole, in the large boats used for 
the purpose, and always furnish the greater part of the additional hands 
necessary to conduct rafts through some of the rapids. Nor is^ the ob^ 
Stacie aversion to agricultural labour. This is no doubt a prejudice of 
theirs; but mere prejudices always yield, principles of action cannot be 
created. Where the returns from i^icultural labour are speedy and 

f reat, they are also agriculturists. Thus some of the little islands on 
.ake St. Francis^ near tlie Indian village of St, Regis, are favourable to 
the growth of maize, a plant yielding a return of a hundred fold, and 
forming, even when half ripe, a pleasant and substantial repast. Patches 
of the best land on these islands are, therefore, every year, cultivated by 
them for this purpose. As their situation renders them inaccesriWc to 
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cattle^ na fence is required; were this additional outlay necessary, I 
suspect they would be neglected, like the commons adjoining their village. 
These had apparently, at one time, been under crop. The cattle of the 
neighbouring settlers would, however, destroy any crop not securely 
fenced, and this additional necessaiy outlay consequently bars their 
cultui'e. . It removes them to an order of instruments of slower return 
than that which corresponds to the strength of the effective desire of 
accumulation in this little society. 

It is here deserving of notice that what instrun]|^nts of this sort 
they do form ai:e completely formed. The small spots of corn they cul- 
tivate are thoroughly weeded and hoed. A little neglect in this part 
would indeed reduce the crop very much ; of this experience has made 
them perfectly aware, and they act accordingly. li is evidently not the 
necessary labour that is the obstacle to much more extended culture, but 
the distant return from that labour. I am assured, indeed, that among 
some of the more remote tribes, the labour thus expended much exceeds 
that given by the whites. The same portions of ground being cropped 
without remission, and mannre not being used, they would scarcely yield 
any return, were not the soil most carefully broken and pulverized both 
with the hoe and the hand. In such a situation a white man would 
clear a fresh piece of ground. It would perhaps scarce repay his labour 
the first year, and he would have to look for his reward in succeeding 
years. On the Indian again, succeeding years are too distant to make 
sufficient impression, though, to obtain what labour may bring about 
in the course of a few months, be toils even more assiduously than the 
white man. The wages of labour with him are lower than with the 
white man, for his wants arc fewer. But for this, the range of ma- 
terials coming within reach of his effective desire of accumulation 
would be even more limited than it is, and the amount of instruments 
formed by him less.’* 

We have no space to follow otir author into tlie Chinese 
empire. We can bestow but little on Modern Europe, and less 
upon the ancient Romans. Of more use is it to investigate the 
principles of credit in modern times so systematically prevalent, 
and which is the last result and flower of the use and speedy ex- 
haustion of instruments. An individual takes to a particular art, 
and to the consequent employment of the instruments belonging 
thereto. These lie more quickly exhausts than if he were to 
practise several arts, as then the instruments of one art would lie 
by idle while he was [pursuing another. By the practice of one 
art by one individual he more quickly realizes his profits on the 
tools which he employs. The division of employments is thus 
recommenced to society by many advantages. But an exchange 
of commodities is rendered necessary by it, and is regulated by 
the amount of labour expended in their production, and the 
degree of improvernent effected in the instruments which have 
aided in it. Some commodity must then be chosen as a medium 
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of exchange — hence money, consisting among communities of the 
precious metals ; hence also credit, *with its different modifica- 
tions and the various methods on which it is conducted* 

In many partfe of North America,* but more especially in new 
settlements in Upper Canada, the scarcity of cash, and perhaps 
other circumstances^ often lead traders to adopt a peculiar plan of 
business. Every dealer provides himself with a general assort- 
ment of all sorts of commodities in demand in the settlement he 
inhabits, and reckons on being paid for them in the shape of 
grain, pot-ash, pork, beef, and other commodities, in the formation 
of which his customers are engaged* But in this sort of barter 
one article will generally fall short or exceed the value ot the 
other; — a pound of tea will not exchange for a hog, nor a quarter 
of wheat for a dozen pounds of sugar* To obviate the difficulty, 
the merchant opens an account with each of his customers, 
charging him with the goods furnished, and giving him credit for 
the produce received, and in this way perhaps all the transactions 
between the two are managed, either by barter or credit, without 
the assistance of a dollar ot cash. Nor is this all ; a great variety 
of other transactions are also effected through his intervention. 
Any person who may have furnished him with an overplus of 
produce, or w'ho has credit with him, can through his means settle 
most accounts or balances due on accounts. He may thus pay 
the labourers, and the artificers, and tradesmen, he may employ, 
by ao order on the shop, or, as it is called, store, of the country 
dealer. Besides these, the transactions of the store-keeper extend 
to the giving out of the raw produce of the country to individuals 
in the settlement, tradesmew, &c., who may not themselves liave 
enough, and to the receipt in return of various articles, such as 
axes, shoes, boots, made-up clothes; and in this way, through his 
books, a very large portion of the business of the settlement is 
transacted. It is not difficult to conceive that the whole might 
be so transacted* 

Were the country dealer always to have a supply of every article 
ill demand in the settlement, at a reasonable rate, and were all 
contracts for the delivery of produce to him to be regularly ex- 
ecuted, almost all the requisite e.vchanges might be conveniently 
effected through his book^* But in this sbi t of traffic, as the mer- 
chant always has commodities to sell, and his customers have not 
always produce to return, it inevitably happens that thej^ get into 
his debt. As his object is to sell as many goods as possible, he is 
very apt to allow many to run into his debt, who do not fulfil their 
engagements. He suffers from the dishonesty, or the impru- 
dence and miscalculations, of those who deal with hini; , Very 
many of his customers are much longer in paying him than they 
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IlKve pro^HucUf or tboy 4o not ^jriat .i^. -Awo^ the .‘risk he 
1)0119, he, is. ebl;^;6d. W hnlance it by 'Chtifii^ 80 fltUirion«^sutR, 
over and .riitore nthni. he. would etherwue' dhs^od, 00 all ccunoKH 
dities that ptna -thtOii^ his haads^ la son^ , oaSM'^^ this advance 
amiMiats ta at least, thirtjr per cent. > la diis wa? he lariteS) or ea^ 
dearoiirs to. sntike# the prudent and honest person's pay for the 
impradent a^d didhiniest, . who deal with Jun. Ike former class, 
in coBs^ueaiee,'.'keep out of ^e circ]^ of sdi sucliMransacricMU as . 
tanck w pOfldbhty and store pay. as it is mtUed, il depreciated. 

So system of cradd ia Ifordi America and in the 

new setdem^tiSi-af Upper Canada. Ike basmess of banking 
aeems td . Ihie t^ odte ds foamdation said eadcaairioa to its ca*^ 
paci^ for giringl rpom fcNF ^ development of . the beimhts, ^ for 
re^tM^ aad remedying tW ^ls,. of foe sjMMfo'ed sn^k; It 
eohtsists in foese times fo en airiul geni^ieau^ medit 
tratisactioBSy^imd aA'emiesi^'Of^apert>iaoit^or aioney of credit. 
Its intrddactma imo aay oornmunky, 1^ foiriutafoig foo exchanges 
of instruments, quickens their exbausrioi^vaifo catnies foem to the 
more speedily reUirni^ orders. Ike;; genenal preiwleace of 
credit, and of the use of money, has prtmuc^ foe .mercantile 
mode of calculating the returns of inforumeots by pfo|ts and in” 
terest. , ■ 

We regret very much our inability to pursue this important 
subject at greater length, as Mr. Rae has bestowed great pains 
upon it, both in bis text, bis Contents, and bis notes. The tqpuses 
and consequences of prodigality are likewise sufficiently obvious 
to enable us to pass over the succeeding chapter with a slight no” 
ticc. Suffice it to say, that the frugal and prudent benefit by the 
extravagance of others. Invention and its progress form the 
next theme of discourse. 

Invention may be considered relatively to the inventor, and the 
matter which it has to modify. 

Cenius is the great agent in tlie regeneration of the world. 

** From the depths of the infinity lying within and without us, it 
brings visibly before us forms previously hidden. Hiese arc its first 
works. But' neUber does it intend to stop, nor does it, in fact, stop 
here. The forms which its eye thus catches, and its ' skill bodies forth’ 
into material sh^ies, pass*not awayj they remain. Things of power, 
true workers, drawing to themselves, and nriiioning to their semblance, 
the changeable and fleeting crowd foat time hurries down its stream, 
they ate, in Math, the only permanent dwellers in the worid, and rulers 
of it. In this, fbe double power of his works, tibe mathematician is as much 
a maker as foe poet, ana the poet as the mathematician, and genius in 
aQ its manifestotiont nlay, in so*far, be considered as the same power, 
and as excited to action by simihu causks.” 
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> to tiies^ beaatifiti ,i«Ae«{i«a» <tuf$ty rcadtif of . «ea- 

cun E^j^ieoee skioli^ani^a to ack|Dfiiwledg4ii1^ i$ 
not slirays so b«.ii«6(^i M to tlie woirjHt it 

influences. MiAivesoCxot^r uiMi^.esitbave very little ijfrj^ght 
on its actioa^it flttcmefl to sat^mtifiee. Bums 
BUed among bw eailiesfewi^irii^^s a.5<i|ouiui|ess love” of hi* flei» 
lows. Mr. -Rae a(tr^W> to bis fra^p(o«^M song an influeooe 
greater end more fmrtoec»satj||iitti:.tO Ml die diyings and doings of 
any of the men of his agg. It ik tbns that genius manifests the 
^ency.of (he principle that'in^tes it^ ead>.uat the simplest lays 
the eimpiest tbmrd may Wie a ^wer. MSstng far that of the 
triumphs 4H the atetewrian^^of^tlm'^ > The very existence 
of genius among a ^e^ie implies nt least, the diffusion of a tine* 
ture of gtnierima ff^iogSla<Mnewfa^ throughout the mass. Its 

wand«rii^:>frmH ‘tlm: eoimnon path result not so much from its 
own as die imperfection of the bodies which, it impels, l^e ten- 
dency of its^pursuits is to wilhdraw it from die daily business of 
sodiety. . If compelled to mingiewidi the crowd, it soon riiows 
itself mutot belonging to it. ' ' 

** Abstmet and scientifle' truth,” observes Mn 'Rae, *' can only be dis- 
covered by deep and absorbing meditation ; imperfectly at first discerned, 
through the mcdinm of its dull capacities, the intellect slowly and cau- 
tiously, nOtirithout much doubt and many unsuccessful essays, succeeds 
in lifting the veil that hides it. Tbe procedure is altogether unlike the 
prorngt determination and ready confidence of tbe man of action, and 
generMly unfits, to a greater or less degree, for performing well the part. 
He again who dwells in the world of possible moral beauty aud perfec- 
tion moves awkwardly, rkshly and painfully, through this of every day 
life ; he is ever mistaking his own way, and jostling others in theirs. 
To the possessors of fortune these habits only give eccentricity ; they 
aflfect those of scanty fortune, or wifliout fortune, with most serious ills.” 

One cause of the “ eternal war” which genius has to wage with 
the world may, we think, be ascribed to the diflerence existing 
between scieutifid aud moral principles and mere conventional 
lews. The latter are good for certain times and places, and are 
mere modifications of the others, rendered suitable to certain reci* 
pieois. Genius, however, prefers tbe absolute originals them- 
selves, irrespective of tlie limits within Which they have already 
been brought, which indeed it would enlarge to a capacity for 
comprehending them iu their widest and most abstract form. It is 
therefore always negating the customs which it finds, and is ne- 
gated by them. It manifests itself accbrdingly as inimical tp ex- 
isting systems, and these to it. It is on this principle that the 
inadequate estimation in which such men as Cervantes, X,Ape de 
Vega, Tasso, Shakspeare, Hume, Montesquieu, Bacon, Qalileoi 
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Coleridge, and Wordsworth, are held at their first appearance is 
to be explained. Great Britain has been exceedingly guilty in 
not rewarding the promoters of the abstract sciences and the arts. 

It 1*8 enough,*' says Lord Bacon, ** to restrain the increase of sci* 
ence, that energy and industry so bestowed want recompense. The 
ability to cultivate science, and to reward it, lies not in the same 
hands. Science is advanced by men of great genius alone, while it can 
only be rewarded by the crown, or by high in fortune or authority, 
who have very rarely themselves any pretensions to it. Besides, success 
in their pursuits is «ot only unattended by reward or favour, but is de- 
stitute of popular praise. They arc, for the most part, above the con- 
ceptions of the commonalty, apd are easily overthrown and swept away 
by the wind of popular opinion.*' 

But men of genius are not exempt from the common infirmities 
of human nature; accordingly, some of the inconveniencics to 
which theyr are subject doubtless proceed from within. One wc 
have already mentioned, arising from the difference between con- 
vention and science, whether natural or moral; and it is one 
highly honourable to them. Mr. Kac illustrates a similar point 
by a pleasant enough figure. 

** The eye of the rider glances over hill and dale, marks the streams, 
the woods, the hamlets, that diversify the prospect, and the whole confi- 
guratioii of the country he traverses, and so be knows the road. I'he 
animal be rides knows it too; he knows it as giving exercise to liis 
limbs, and bringing him, by every step be makes, forward, or right or 
left, nearer to some stable-door. Ten to one that, practically, the latter 
has a more accurate knowledge of it than the former, and that, while the 
itTational shall sagaciously and uuhesitatingly follow it out, without 
missing a single turning or making one blunder, the rational, especially 
if the fancy take him to preserve something of a straight line, sliall have 
to pass from track to track, to leap many a hedge and many a ditch, and, 
having been obliged, after all, to make detours in abundance, come out 
at last weary, jaded, and bemired." 

For the inconveniences arising from individual infirmity the 
same apology cannot be offered. Disjunctioirand isolation may 
not "be endured with firmness— or may be preferred from in- 
dolence* Whatever evil may arise from these causes attaches 
however to the individual solely. Meantime, his labours become 
the property of society-^nay, of the whole human race. Its in- 
ventions or creations augment the stock or capital of the com- 
munity. Xhe more selfish cares of others only accumulate the 
stock or capital of individuals. By the conjoined operation of 
both principles* an addition may be made^ which is properly de^ 
nominated the increase of stof^ or capital. Mr* Rae adds, " ac- 
cumulation of stock diminishes profits ; augmentation of atock 
increases profits ; increase of stock neither increases nor diiniuisbes 
profits.’’ 
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Luxury, in Mr. Rae’s opinion, is an evil, though not utimixed 
with indii^ct benefit. In few words; he sums up by concluding 
that — the labour expended in the formation of luxuries is so much 
direct loss to tlie community, one man's superiority being here 
equivalent to another’s inferiority. The amount thus dissipated 
depends on the force of the social and benevolent affections and 
intellectual powers, as compared with that of the selfish feelings, 
and is, therefore, inversely as the strength of the accumulative 
principle. With this part of the subject is ^'ry properly con- 
nected a question concerning narcotics. It would seem that the 
cheapness of intoxicating liquors would render them incapable of 
affording any gratification to vanity,' and the passion would in 
such a case have to turn itself to other objects. Pleasure would 
still arise from their intoxicating qualities, and facility be offered 
tor its indulgence. Would these lead to long-enduring excess? 
or to speedy and general temperance? Over the greater part of 
the United States of America, whiskey has long been sold at about 
a shilling sterling per gallon, so that one day’s wages of a common 
labourer will purchase a dozen bottles of that spirit. 

It is therefore,*’ as Mr. llae insists, put out of the class of luxuries 
as completely as any intoxicating liquor can well be. The consumption 
of it has, notwithstanding, been very great, and in few countries have 
instances of injurious excess been more frequent. It is true that the 
evil, now exposed to view stripped of every disguise, is seen in all its 
hideousness, and is in a fair way of being corrected. After having endured 
for more than one generation, what Adam Smith terms the period of 
general drunkenness is probably passing away. If the cure be thus 
effected, it may fairly be reckoned radical.” 

To a remedy so violent, it must be nevertheless admitted that 
there are many as legitimate as obvious objections. 

The few remaining topics treated in this remarkable volume 
must be briefly dismissed. Touching exchanges betw^een different 
communities, more enters into tiieir regulation than the quantity 
of labour expended on the commodities exchanged. For instance, 
increased facility in the exchange of utilities operates in the same 
manner as the progress of invention and improvement; it carries, 
in Mr. Rae’s language, instruments to tlie more quickly returning 
orders; w^hereas increased facility 4n the exchange of luxuries has 
an immediate tendency, on the contrary, to carry instruments to 
the more slowly returning orders* In like manner of waste; the 
Joss which, in any society, the Capacity of instruments sustains by 
the operation of fraud and violence' seems to be nearly inversely 
as the strength of the accumulative principle; but violence,' as 
producing change, excites invention. 

What we have already written; with the example^ have 
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giveiii is calculated, think, to impress the English reader with 
a very favourable opinion of American modes of ratiocination in 
reference to the high argument of Political Economy. Mr. Rae’s 
book deserves especial study, as dealing not onlyVith the means 
and appliances of production, but, by estimating duly the moral 
constitution of man, providing for corresponding consumption. 
Experience has shown us that more corn may be grown than can 
/ be eaten, more clothes nianufacturedrthan can be worn, and yet, 
by some fault of distribution, or some want of capacity, large 
numbers of the population may remain unclothed and almost 
unfed. Man is not a machine; and it is but just that the pro* 
ducers should be the partakers of wealth. But it has not always 
been so. It is wisely said by Mr. Rae that good laws or govern- 
ment can neither be established nor maintained without good 
morals. In fine; — where purely selfish feelings prevail, laws 
have no power. 

** Quid faciant leges ubi sola pecunia regnat V* 


Art. IL — l. Jaegislation des Theatres. Par Vivien et Blanc. 
8 VO. Paris, 1B29« 

9,. Le Drame telquHlest. Satire. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 

3. Luerhe Borgia. Drame. Par Victor Hugo. 8vo. Paris, 
1833. 

4. Lestoeq. Opha. Par Scribe. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 

The decline of the Drama has of late ofiered a field for much 
speculation. A degree of interest attaches at present to the sub- 
ject, which affords a sufficient apology for our entering into a 
view of the present state of theatiicals, and going into the causes 
which have brought them to their actual drooping condition. 
France has been long distinguished among European nations for 
her partiality to, and patronage of, dramatic composition ; yet, 
even on the French stage, by some strange coincidence, we find 
the same symptoms of decay visible that are but too apparent in 
the English. Indeed, file chaise which has taken place within a 
few years in thia department of French literature is at once so ex- 
traordinary, has been brought about so rapidly, and is altogether 
so much iai;ontradM:tion with die decrees of former taste^ that our 
wonder jtpd atirprise are necessarily excited. 

^^I'hU first appear an anomaly, but an easy soiu- 

don maybe foiind in the pofitical changes which have taken 
pll^ in the Ft'ench metropolis. A theatrical revolutiw has 
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lowed close on the heels of the political ; innovations heve been 
introduced on the stage as well as into the social and adniHiistra* 
live institutions of the country* In both cases the French seem 
to have lost thos^ characteristic features by which tliey were con- 
spicuously distinguished* The proverbial gaiety of their tem** 
per, the insouciance of their disposition, and the sparkling 
vacity of their fancy, have been completely lost in the turmoil of 
political excitement, and habits of de^p thought and moody spe- 
culation have engrossed those minds, which seemed formerly 
better calculated to discuss the elegancies of life. This mental 
agitation must account for that extreme appeal made to the most 
violent and horrible feelings which clijiaracterises the productions 
of the modern dramatic school; Indeed nothing can be more 
singular than the change which the French taste has undergone 
in this respect. From an over-refinement, or ratlier squeamish- 
riess, in preserving inviolate les bienscances da Theatre^* they 
have rushed headlong into the most horrible extravagancies that a 
diseased imagination can engender. The very men who be- 
stowed on Shakspeare tlie appellation of barbare and madman, 
and for whose delicate nerves the supposed atrocities of our great 
bard were beyond the power of endurance, are now delighted 
with the convulsive pangs of a kind of dramatic night-mare, 
which sways with despotic control over the French tlieatre. 

A rapid outline of the vicissitudes of the Drama will perhaps 
afford some interest to the reader. 

The reign of the old French tr&gedy is at an end ; Corneille, 
Racine, and Voltaire, must vacate the throne in favour of the pre* 
vailing innovations. The first is now regarded merely as an elo- 
quent declaimer in verse, often energetic and sublime, almost as 
frequently rugged and incorrect; the second has dwindled into 
an elegant elegiac poet ; and the productions of the last, though 
possessing more real dramatic talent, are now looked upon with 
comparative indifference ; while the woHls of the barbare, whom 
their countrymen ridicul^, live, and will live, in all their pristine 
verdure, because they are founded on the eternal basis of truth, 
and passion, and human nature, and can only perish when human 
nature itself ceases to exist. Different is^the fate of the French 
tragedy, in which art was so glaringly 'predominant, and the 
whole fabric of which was built on a false foundation. N^thiidg 
could be more absurd tlian the superstitious adhesion of the 
French to the rides of the three unities-^unities which, by the 
by, they were tacitly infringing in almost every one of feir pro- 
ductions ; for it signified little w'bc^er the theatrical decoralimi, 
to conform with the unity of place^ was presented to guidh Ihe 
iou^ination of the speotetor, when he hoew that 
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presented could not all happen in the said locality. Can any 
thing be more contrary to common sense than to show us Cinna 
selecting the very apartments of Augustus to batch a conspiracy 
against the life of that emperor ? Can any one feel convinced of 
the truth of the picture represented in the Cidf because events 
are exhibited in the same hall^ and in the space of four and 
twenty hours^ when we know that they occurred in various 
places and at a considerable interval^ of time between each other? 
According to our English notions^ to which our Gallic neighbours 
have now, it appears, become such arrant converts, the illusion 
would be far more complete, and the judgment, as well as the 
imagination, rest better satisfied, if allowed the wider range of 
nature, instead of shackling their functions by violent efforts of 
art. Aristotle was pleased to frame a code of dramatic laws at a 
remote period of time for the convenience of the Grecian people 
— these answered their purpose no doubt in that age and among 
that people ; but it is very hard upon modern nations to be com- 
pelled to amuse themselves according to the rules laid down by 
that philosopher. With equal propriety might we be required to 
wear sandals instead of Wellington boots, or to substitute the 
Olympic games for the race-course of Doncaster or Newmarket. 

But these were not all the sins for which the old French 
tragedy had to answer, and which have brought it to its present 
unfortunate end. Other germs of mortality were mixed with it 
from the moment of its birth, adhered to it through the wirious 
stages of existence, and never Forsook it till the very moment of 
decrepitude. What can be more false than the Dramatis Per- 
sonec ? — Where are we to look for 'the originals of Greeks and 
Romans so decidedly French in carriage, feeling and sentiment ? 
Wiiere did the whole tribe of heros and those nuisances called 
confidents ever exist but in the imagination of the author t — these 
abominable confidents were all of the same genus ; and indeed by 
comparing the hundreds of tragedies in which they figure, we 
shall find a complete resemblance in every thing, not merely in 
sentiment, but in the very words they are made to utter. Their 
business on the stage was merely to listen to the long-winded 
speeches of the hero of heroine, and now and then afford them a 
little time to breathe, by interrupting their monotonous 
psalmody” with such exclamations as Juste CielT ** Grand 
DieuT and so forth. Then, again, what are 

we to say iff the poverty in the construction of plot and incident? 
— the capricious taste which prefers the mere narrative of an 
event to witne$sii% the event itself in action — the languor and 
monotony in the whole conduct of the fable — and, in fine, the 
abominable jingling of the French, rhyme, which tended to 
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render the monotony ten times more soporific ? With such 
germs of mortality abput it, the prolonged existence of the old 
French tragedy was threatened, and a tit opportunity was only 
wanting to bring about its dissolution. 

This catastroplie, however, did not take place so soon as might 
have been expected. During the tempestuous times of the 
French republic, the old tragedy continued to flourish undis- 
turbed, The intellectual revolution had not kept pace with the 
social convulsions which agitated the country ; besides, the repub- 
lican air of the Greek and Roman heroes was in accordance with 
t^e times, and then the admirable acting of Talma and other great 
tragedians contributed to prolong the reign of this sort of drama. 
During the republic, and afterwards, under the protection of Na- 
poleon, the writers vidio supplied the stage conformed to the esta- 
blished rules. Chenier, Raynouard, Arnault, Jouy and others, ac- 
quired success by following the steps of the old masters, but who 
cares now to trouble the repose of the ** Brutus and the Gracchi*' 
of the first; o( Germanicus^' Belisarius," Hector nnd other 
productions of those days ? Even the ** Aga7ne/nnori' of Lemer- 
cier, which was considered the most meritorious of modern tra- 
gedies, cannot be rescued from the fate that must attend all those 
of its class. Since the year 1820, only one tragedy belonging to 
this school has been crowned with marked and signal success — 
the Sylla** of M. Jouy; this play excited at the time an extra- 
ordinary sensation. On every night of its performance the doors 
of tho Theatre Franfais were thronged with an eager crowd in a 
state of nervous excitement to gef admittance. Enthusiasm rose 
to its height, and the government entertained thoughts of inter- 
dicting a performance accompanied with so much suspicious in- 
terest and agitation. But we are to look for the solution of this 
temporary popularity to causes totally independent of the merits 
of the play. Political feeling was connected with its production, 
and the people went to the theatre, some out of spite to the ex- 
isting government, and others to behold the imitation which 
Talma gave of the ex-emperor Napoleon. His way of dressing 
the part, his attitudes, and the intonation of his voice, did cer- 
tainly much more for the success of the piece than the striking 
qualities of the piece itself, which was qothing but a prolonged 
declamation in five acts, redolent of all the faults of the school to 
which it belonged. But where is Sylki* now ? Alas ! gone 
to its eternal rest, with the mighty crowd of its less gifted or less 
fortunate brethren ! Probably Ay/Za” will be the last tragedy 
of the declamatory school which will retain its place in the 
pertoire of the French theatre of the present day ! 

A company of English actors made their appearance in Paris at 
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the theatre of La Porte St* Martin, and were pelted off the stage 
by the audience ; this circumstance led to considerable debate, and 
excited no little degree of interest. About the same time Ladvo- 
cat was publishing a translation of the leading dramatists of Eu- 
rope, among which Shakspeare, of course, slclod pre-eminent. 
The undertaking was gratefully received by the reading public, 
who bad begun to imbibe, moreover, a decided taste for the lite- 
rature of England by the perusal of the translations made of Scott 
and Byron. In spite of the insufficiency of a translation, however 
creditably performed, for conveying the strength and raciness of 
the original, the French discovered beauties in Shakspeare and 
Schiller to which they had been perfect strangers, and which, as 
regards the first, could be but little anticipated from the tame 
and emasculated imitations of Ducis. A second company of 
English actors, under the management of Mr. Abbott, nothing 
daunted by the failure and ill-usage experienced by their prede- 
cessors, made another attempt to draw the attention of the Pa- 
risians to the merits of English theatricals. This second appeal 
met with a fate totally different from the first — the most un- 
bounded success crowned the hazardous experiment, and Kean 
and Macready, Kemble and Young, Miss Smithson, and other 
eminent performers, were successively applauded to the echo, 
and the English drama became one of the most engrossing 
topics of Parisian conversation. It was a fashion — a rage — and 
the barbate of former days was quickly converted into an idol for 
special adoration. The nerves of the French w’ere no longer 
shocked, and Macbeth and Othello were repeatedly acted with- 
out throwing the spectators into hysterics. The Parisians reached 
from one extreme to the other, aifd we shall presently see by 
what a curious process they have passed from their former into- 
lerant tenacity to a total subversion of established rules and pre- 
judices, and have quietly submitted to the introduction of scenes 
of atrocity and barbarity upon their stage, to which certainly the 
pages of the barbarian,’’ Shakspeare, can afford nothing parallel. 

A literary revolution was now actively working its way in 
F ranee ; this soon produced the celebrated war of the Classiques and 
Ronmntiques, carried on with such zeal and ardour on both sides, 
that it niay not inappropriately be assimilated to the religious con- 
troversies of former (kys. But of this subject we shall only 
touch on that portion which regards our present question, the 
Drama; wbit^b^ by the bye, has offered to the Romantiques the 
most powerful weapon, and led them to their most signaltriumphs. 
No sooner did the symptoms of innovation become apparent, 
than the partizans the old echool, with a borror of innovation, 
denounced the new apostles as a pernicious sect, labouring to 
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overturn the established creed in matters of taate-^a sort of 
literary Vandals rushing forward to destroy the dramatic glories 
of the nation. The Classiques counted in their ranks the whole 
of the academicians^ as well as all the veterans in literature, while 
those of the Romantiques were chiefly filled by ardent young men 
of genius, bold and enterprising, who were not to be withheld 
from their purpose by the anathemas of the French Academy. 
The Classiques^ prompted by their zeal, still persevered in going 
to doze a couple of hours afc»the representation of the superannu- 
ated tragedies, whilst the Rornantiques^ more actively engaged, 
rpplied their talents and energies to expel those dramas from the 
stage. Some of the young Komaiitiques were disposed to carry 
the revolution to the utmost extent, while others, whom we may 
term the juste milieu of literature, were rather inclined to adopt a 
more conciliatory system. Among those we may reckon Casi- 
mir de Lavigne, w^hose “ Marino Faliero^^ is strongly imbued 
with the spirit of Romantidsmf but preserves the external forms 
of the old French tragedy. The debate was zealously carried on, 
when an event took place which gave a decided blow to the dra- 
matic legitimists, and obtained a triumph for the new school. 
This was the production of Henri troisj' 

Nothing could exceed the success of this drama ; the French 
play-going people were invited to experience a curiosity, to enjoy 
a pleasure, and to feel emotions, to which they had been unaccus- 
tomed. Here W'as a drama founded on a fable of one of the most 
stormy periods of French history, a period pregnant with great 
and interesting associations !— drama full of action^replete 
with passion ; — written, too, in a pure energetic style, and cha- 
racteristic of the times — tife w'hole got up with singular care as 
regarded stage arrangements. Tlic illusion was perfect, the 
effect produced by such an animated picture magical, and the 
public began to be converted to the new tenets propounded by 
the Romantiques. Of these, Alexander Dumas and Victor Hugo 
became the avowed and enterprising leaders. The Henri trots'" 
of the former was followed by Hernani, ouC Honneur Castilien,'^ 
of the second. The same signal success accompanied this pro* 
duction, whilst the celebrity which the author had acquired in 
other walks of literature gave additionaljlustre as well as import- 
ance to his new victory. From this moment the success of the 
theatrical revolution wns secured, whilst the death of Talma and 
the retirement of Duchesnois from the stage took away from the 
old tragedy their last support and strength. The heroic and de- 
clamatory tragedy was consequently overturned, and the drame 
kistorique took despotic possession* of the throne. 

A rage became novr prevalent for the dram Htdpfique; 
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could satisfy the public but jkhe dram khtorique, aud 
qbfibG^acntlyi dranies historiques descended in showers on the 
Parisian theatres. It woulci be an idle |a8k to enter into the 
merits of the vast number of plays of this class which have made 
their appearance on the stage Within half a dozeh years. Alfred 
de Vigny produced Le Mitrichal D'Ancre/' and Dumasi 
ChfisUne/' with deserved success.^ Several competitors of ac- 
knowledged merit also entered the lists, and from these wc had 
V Homme au Masque de R?;,” La Tourde Nede/^ Pemtel 
LeclerCf* and others, which have obtained a high degree of popu- 
larity. A mania, a rage, prevailed amongst the French dramatists 
of the modem school, and we find that the minor theatres, in their 
anxiety to emulate a gloiious example, set about concocting their 
drams histoHoneSf and tlius, even the Thtitre de la Gaite has 
offered its Dame da Louvre'* to the prevailing fashion of the 
day, whilst L'AmAtgu, equally zealouS|f brought out the Porte 
de hussy* much about the same time, not to be outdone by its 
next-door neighbour.^ 

Happy would it have been if the regenerators had confined 
themselves to the correction of those vices which called for reform 
ill the old drama. But alas ! the theatrical revolution followed 


the precise steps which are unfortunately attendant on political 
changes. Men aie never satisfied with doing euougA, but, when 
the work h once begun, they carry matters to the opposite ex- 
treme and fail into the contiary error to that which it has been 
dieir effort to correct. The Romauttgues certainly emancipated 
the drama of their country from the tiammels which arbitral y 
rules and capricious taste had arrogantly imposed. They destio)ed 
for ever the »ever-to-be-q«iet family of (Udipiis aud Atrides. 
They expelled from the theatre all the Grecian and Roman heroes 
modelled after the Freucb fashion^ and rescued the playgoiiig 
people from the annoyance of Ibe eternal and stupid conjulenis. 
They laughed the servile critics out of their veneration for the 
Aristotelian precepis, and they gave a mortal blow to that mono- 
tonous psalmody called French rhyme. Instead of narratives, 
they introduced aqtiofiiM-instead of declamatory speeches, the 
brief and energetic language of passion ; thus far their labours 
bad beml'i^^lotary and ptaisewortby ; thus far the triumphs which 
they had obtained w^ere jjryitMnate and honorific, as they were 
sanctioned, at once by justice aad sober reason. But the innova- 
tors wafo opt widi their achievements; in their anxiety 

to pvoi^ce sltroiig^ impressions aud more novel effects in every 
socotadkg they allowed their healed imagination to run 

^ 741 oed V/khigu clove to csdi other, but the former 
dotvn, a Um menthi iigo, aiace this srtiUe Hhf wiittcn«-^£oiTOit. 
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riot^ md th^ were bliadad to the glaiiitg extravagance which hut 
too soon atained theirdabours niid rendered their fruits uimvaHing. 

Alexandre Dumas and Victor Hugh acquired immense yet due 
approbation for ^ Ifenri Irois** and " thrnUni!' yet, instead of fol- 
lowing the same course in the choice of a fablc^ they looked dthout 
for those subjects which from thoir nature were more than ordi- 
narily atrocious and repulsive. Licence v/as soon carried to a moat 
objectionable point. No event in history was deemed too mon- 
strous for th^ purposes of tlfe.drams^ and their downright effron- 
tery was mistaken for boldness and resolution. The Romantiques 
scrupled not to render their dramas a kind of acted chronicle of 
human depravity. Victor Hugo, wUh that waywardness of fancy 
not uiicoininoii in iiieii of genius, delights in exercising his talents' 
upon the most repulsive and grating subjects. Marion Delormt 
certainly is not a heroine after our taste. But what are we to say 
to I*e Roi s^amuse ?'* Whatever credit might be given to the 
author for the purity of his intentions, the good sense of the public 
ill thi^ instance adiniiiLstercd a just corrective, and a failure, which 
would have been more signal but for the uncallcd-for interference 
of the goveminoiit, gave a salutary hint to M. Hugo for the con* 
duct of his future productions. 

The mischief soon grew to an alarming point; writers not en- 
dowed with the abilities of their leaders conceived that they might 
supply any deficiency in point of talent by the accumulation 6f a 
greater rjuanfnm of the horrible and the licentious. DrkitKiB 
were accordingly brought out, than which nothing can beinditi^ited 
nioio depraved in conception, or more objeotionable in execution—^ 
dramas, iiwlced, whidh sceiped composed whilst their imthors 
were writhing under the bofrors of an intellectual night-mare. Yet 
those pieces were acted whb gread; applause in Paris, where, not 
many years since, the produttipps .of Shakspeare were faceti- 
ously said to have been sug^sted hf a bourreau ! Take, for Ox- 
ampfe, ha Tqur Nes/e/' ope of tlie most successful of these 
Drames hhtoriques. What a subject iT-a female, — a queen, with 
whom we always love to associate ideas of gentleness and deco- 
rum, watching at her window on the look-out for gallants ; she 
causes these to be introduced secretly into La T(inr ^ JViesfe, 
when she has fully satiated her passionS/shc calmly Orders theft 
to be burled into the river ! What pu'mose tan be answered hy 
the selecting of such a subject? Does Qaillardet (whose clkhn to 
the authorship, boVv^ever, has lately been contested by Dumft' 
with such acrimony as to lead to a duel betw)^een theft) intend' 
to convey a ftoral lesson? — the task >!Vqs idle^ such instaiHiies 
of human depmvily are so rare, * that society incurs no . rbk^ 
of corruption from their example; bold systematic 

VOj;*. XV. NO. XXXt T 
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frantic debauchery, and barefaced unredeemed vice, can excite 
no other feelings but tliosc of horror and disgust. Then, perhaps, 
the dramatist intended only to amuse. If so, M^hat amusement ! 
witnessing the degradation of the human spdeies beneath the 
level of the brute beast; being initiated into the mystery of 
crimes, for which thoie can be no shadow of excuse; and be- 
coming acquainted with gratuitous horrors unredeemed by any 
single touch of the more kindly feej^ings of human nature ! 

But this is not the only evil for wliich the modern school must 
stand answerable. The Romantiques^ conceiving, no doubt, that 
the pages of histor> would soon he exhausted, or that the subjects 
derived therefrom were not snfliciently horrible and licentious to 
meet the exigencies of the limes, set their brains actively to work 
to invent new^ combinations of monstrous and repulsive depravity. 
How fully they have succeeded in their exertions is evident from 
the result of their labours. In the absence of the dt^amc hisfo^ 
rique, the stage was sure to ofl'er another composition of the same 
class, which, for w ant of a better term, we shall denominate the 
drame horrible / In this most reprehensible species wc must 
place those dramas of demons which, under the title of Antony'* 
and Richard D* Arlington f were sufl'ered to outrage sober 
sense and common decency with the most unblushing impunity. 
The voice of censure cannot be too loudly raised against those 
productions, and the offensive imitations to which they have given 
birth. Dumas, no less than Hugo, takes a perverse delight^^in en- 
countering those subjects which, from their repulsive nature, 
would deter less daring, or rather more fastidious, writers. 

What a picture is offered in ** AfUony !** The whole structun^ 
of the fabric, the conduct of the scenes, and the language em- 
ployed, all arc redolent of an iiUer contempt for the sanctioned 
notions of society with regard to principle and morality. Among 
other scenes there is one in which Antony*' drags the heroine* 
(formerly his lady-love, now a inariied woman,) into a bed-cham- 
ber ; the style in whicli the whole affair is carried on is admirably 
calculated to remove any doubt from the spectator with respect 
to what is being transacted ; but, lest there should be any among 
the audience afflicted with nmiarkably dull comprehensions, the 
heroine herself takes c&re in a subsequent scene to illumine their 
minds on the subject by announcing tier shame ! Richard d*Ar- 
Imgton, a monstrous drama, begins with what is called a prologue. 
The title is La Maison du Docteur ;** here a mysterious lady 
arrives just in time to be delivered of a child, which child turns out 
afterwards to be offspring of the public hangman ! D*Arlingtoii, 
the fruit of this very interesting connection, arrives iii process of 
time to he one of the most disgusting scoundrels that ever lived. But 
we will not waste time on a production whicii^ independently of its 
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ofFences against decency and iaste^ l>ossesses the additional de- 
merit of l^ing a most faulty compositiou in a literary point of 
view. The construction of the plot is clumsy, and the extrava- 
gance of the inc'idents carried to a point bordering on the absurd. 
Certainly the old French tragedy, with its cramping rules, was a 
sad shackle on genius, but, ou the other hand, this boundless 
range, in breaking through every restraint, is very convenient to 
mediocrity. Another abqppnablc piece of this description is 
called “ Les six Degrh de Crime/^ which, by the by, has been 
pofformed in London under the title of The Jive Degrees of 
Crime,” from which wc must infer that the process of arriving at 
the acme of depravity is quicker in England, since it requires one 
degree less than in France. The drame horrible now reigns para- 
mount. Every theatre in the capital considers it a duty to treat 
the public to a mental dish of such delectable food ; the author 
who contrives to accumulate within the limits of his piece the 
greatest possible quantity of atrocity and innnorality is sure to 
carry the palm. Assassination and suicide, rape, adultery, and 
incest ; poisoning, sacrilege, parricide ; — what a beautiful pro- 
spect for the dramatist ! Of course he will never be foolish enough 
to present one crime alone, but a skilful combination of several 
of the most hideous and repugnant. Indeed he has a carte blanche 
to shock the good sense of the men, and outrage the modesty of 
the women, in all those of the play-going public, who have not 
relinquished their claims to the possession of those qualities. 
There is one comfort in all this ; these gratuitous monstrosities, 
these cold-blooded horrors, these rank emanations of a diseased 
imagination, which seem to imbibe tlie pestilential air of a charnel- 
house and a brothel combined, must necessarily be exhausted at 
last, for, really, when a wTitcr has accumulated into one play, say, 
for example, a couple of murders, an adultery and incest, a parri- 
cide or a suicide, seasoned by sundiy lesser beauties of the kind, 
we cannot see that he can push much further the limits of his 
interesting lucubrations ! 

The offences of mediocre talent offend and disgust ; those of 
genius excite a feeling of regret and compassion. In the latter 
class we reckon Victor Hugo. He, like his brother dramatist, 
Dumas, has been guilty of the literary "outrage which we have 
censured above. This is the more to be deplored, as his surpass- 
ing talents befit him for the successful accomplishment of splendid 
works for the stage. Even in his most faulty scenes we find some- 
thing worthy of attention. Xe JRvi s^amuse^^ w^as thickly studded 
with dramatic and poetic beauties of a high order, and one is 
sorry to find such riches squandered away on so unprpfibible a 
subject, as one would regret to behold a mass of ugliness eovurad 
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over with pearls and precious stones. But the work which has 
raised Victor Hugo to the highest pinnacle of popularity as a 
dramatist is his play of Lucrece Horgia.^^ The success of 
this production was almost unprecedented, and*' may be classed 
among the triumphs obtained in this country by “ The Beggars' 
Opera” or “ Der Fmjscliiitz** The Paris papers bore testimony 
to the enthusiasm produced by each successive representation, 
and, to use the expression of a French critic, we will admit that 
Lucrece Borgia has obtained un immense succes. 

We cannot but congratulate Victor Hugo on this extraordinary 
drama, yet wdth our pleasure must be mingled somewhat of regret; 
we allude to the selecliou of the subject. All the mastery which 
the author has displayed in its treatment, the eloquence of its im- 
passioned scenes, the general excellence; in the conduct of tlic 
plot, the succession of incidents which alternately excite the most 
powerful emotions in the breast of the spectator — all this is 
scarcely suflicient to make the critic forget that Lucretia Borgia 
was one of those monstrous abortions of human nature, with the 
history of whose existence it would be desirable that men were 
never made acquainted. 

The author^ to be sure, has softened down the extreme 
asperity of this revolting subject. Among tlie frightful passions 
that storm the fiend-like existence of his heroine, he has given her 
one natural feeling, which throws a charm over the play and excites 
some degree of interest for the wretched being, who, without this, 
would have been unendurable on the stage — we allude to the 
skill with which Victor Hugo makes his Jnicrece Borgia alive 
to the emotions of a mother, although she is insensible to any 
other of the better human attributes. 

The revolution produced by the Romantiques in the drama has 
had a direct infiuence on the comic department of it no less than 
on the serious ; still French comedy is in every respect less faulty 
than tragedy. The cliefd'muvrcs of MoU^re and Regnard are 
relished even in the present day, and must continue to produce a 
favourable impression. But still the rage for the drame ha? 
inflicted a severe blow on the conne muse ; no five-act comedy 
of any pretensions has been brought out of late years ; indeed, a 
deplorable dearth of vis comica is the prevailing sin of all the 
French theatres. The Theatre Fran^ais is engrossed by the 
drame historique, and the few attempts wdiich it has made to 
patronize modern comedy have been attended with unsatisfactory 
results. The last production in this branch of the drama, Lc 
Boh Preshythe^ of Gasimir Bonjour, is a wretched aflair, a dull, 
monotonous tirade to inculcate the necessity of marriage among 
the catholic priesthood. Bishops, and priests, and curates, and 
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young seminarists, and«cuiates’ housekeepers, 8cc. &c., are not 
precisely what an Englishman would consider the most available 
dramatis persons for a comedy. Wc cannot see the humour that 
can be cxtraclcd*from such a subject, unless indeed we descend 
into the profane. Jokes about religion never tell with an ^dience, 
and then again a comedy without jokes is not very palatable. 
Casimir Bonjour has steered clear of the last danger — his play 
is perfectly innocent of hiunour of any kind — but w^c have 
instead a good deal of abuse *of one priest, and as much praise of 
a Lon curcj as the author's great favourite, and whose merits 
consist in having lived in a state of concubinage witli his house- 
keeper! This, together with a marvellous profusion of stale senti- 
ment, constitutes the staple of what the playbills annoimced as a 
comedy.” 

The licentious lone which characterizes the serious drama has 
had a corresponding influence on the comic ; nothing can exceed 
the effrontery exhibited in the production .ha Rehie d'Espagne. 
What was the subject? the impotence of Charles 11., the last 
king of Spain of the house of Austria ! Who were the personages ? 
what the plot r the humour of the composition ? Listen and be 
edified — a French ambassador, on one hand, watching the young 
queen with a jealous eye, in order to prevent the chance of 
her committing those indiscretions which might render her a 
mother ; on the other side, the partisans of Austria labouring 
as zealously to defeat the Frenchman's plans, and to afford the 
queen those opportunities which the diplomatist dreaded. How 
was this to be accomplished under*8uch active surveillance? Why, 
simply by the instrumentality of a young friar, whom they select 
for the queen’s confessor : admirable contrivance ! Only think, 
reader, of tlie French ambassador turned into a watching duena, 
and a Spanish grandee converted into a pimp ! But the public 
resented the insult offered iu this instance at once, and drove the 
Heine d^Espagne from the stage. The Romanlujues have learnt a 
lesson from this catastrophe; they must not be prurient and licen- 
tious ill fun — no, they must fight under the protecting shield of 
the drame — for tlie dratne is a general passport for any kind of 
excess and extravagance. 

The drooping state of the comic muse is not limited to tji© 
higher walks of comedy, but is mournfully visible lu all the lighter 
productions in this branch of the art. Every theatre is now tainted 
by the prevailing mania. The drame^ the never-sated stalks 

with oppressive step on all the boards of the Parisian theatres. 
The opera comique^ once the delight and pride of the Paris 
public, has been in a most languishing state ever sinqe Mr^ 
Scribe, with hh Lepcadie, introduced the drame on the stage^ 
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where Picard et Diego^ Le Nouveau Seigtmtrj and other amuding 
productions of the sort used once to put the audience in good 
humour^ and excite good wholesome laughter, instead of a ten* 
dency sleep or a nervous attack. The FeySeau M^as demo- 
lished, and a beautiful theatre in the Rue Ventadour was built as a 
fit dwelling-place for the Opera comique ; failure, however, attended 
the undertaking ; the lessee was ruined ; the theatre closed, and 
the opera comique^ which was comic only in name, remained in 
abeyance for a lapse of time. It again raised its head in the 
Parisian theatricals, and the production of a work which met with 
signal success enabled it to flourish at least for the present. The 
piece to which \vc allude is Le Pri aiix Clercs, the music of 
which, by the late Herold, has been much extolled ; but the 
piece itself, what is it ? — a comic opera ? What a question ! Of 
course it is a dvame — a very lugubrious and interesting drame! 

One of the most interesting topics connected with our subject 
is that style of composition, so peculiarly French, which, under 
the title of Vaudeville/^ is so admirably calculated to beguile 
an hour. But, alas ! the ruthless drame, which first killed the 
old tragedy (no harm in that,) and then inflicted a serious blow^ on 
comedy, besides turning the opera comique topsy-turvy — the ruth- 
less, insatiable drame has also invaded the vaudemlle, and exer- 
cised a most despotic influence over this branch of composition. 
One would have supposed that the drame, in its ambitious flights, 
would have asserted its dominion over the larger establishments, 
and passed by the minor theatres without notice ; but no — the 
drame would spare no one. *Every theatre in Paris, great or 
small, must submit to its influence.* Xe Theatre du Vaudeville, 
that once celebrated temple of Momus, when Desangiers pre- 
sided over its destinies, is now converted into a field for the exhi- 
bition of the stale sentimentality or the crimes of the drame. 
Instead of those light characters and amusing onc-act satires, we 
have three-act and even five-act drames, full of as much pretension 
as they are destitute of real merit. The Sans-Ghm, Nouveau 
Pourceaiignac, Caspar S' Avne, and other entertaining person- 
ages, have been obliged to make w^ay for Marie Mignot and 
Madame Dubarri. Indeed tlie Vaudeville ought to efface that 
line of Beaulieu inscribed on the entrance : 

“ Le Fran^ais ne malm crea k Vaudeville,'' 

The Malin who created the vaudeville would indeed feel much 
sdtprise and mdigiiation were he to behold the extraordinify 
change introduced by -the partisans of the drmm^ and more espe- 
cially by M. Ancelot M. Ancelot is a man whom we ought to 
hold in dread for his astohiabiug facility and uneonqnerabte pen- 
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chant for the commissibn of drame* 11 e perpetrates the offence 
without the least remorse. The mullevUle laboured for some 
time under the influence which the success of Madame Dubarvi 
gave Ancelot a ^ort of * right to exercise over the theatre. I^e 
Favoriy Les deux Jours, and other compositions of the same 
stamp^ were produced. Ancelot is a decided foe to laughter. He 
seldom attempts ajoke^ or, if jie does, it is invariably a serious one; 
yet Ancelot is a man of no ordinary talent : he began his dramatic 
career contemporaneously with Casimir Delavigne. They both 
matle their coup d'essai in tragedy. Louis IX, and Les Vipres 
Siciiienms at the same lime, about the end of 1819* 

Since that period Ancelot has written Fiesque and other tragedies, 
and V Homme du Monde, a comedy, but of late his sympathies have 
been so exclusively enlisted in favour of the drame historique and 
the drame namby-pamby, that he cannot, w'ere it to save his life, 
abstain from committing a couple of these ofiences per mouth. 

When the subject of the French vaudeville is discussed, the 
mind naturally reverts to Scribe, who, by the successful cultiva- 
tion of this branch of the drama, has acijuired a reputation and a 
fortune to which few dramatists can aspire. Scribe has been for a 
long time an impersonation of the genius of French vaudeville^ and 
he has perhaps contributed more than any other man alive to thp 
amusement of the Parisian public, as far as theatrical entertain- 
ments are concerned. He has produced a vast number of pieces, 
of various degrees of merit certainly, but most of them remarkable 
for a peculiar elegance and esprit, and a profound knowledge of 
stage effect. 1 o Scribe the immense popularity of the Gymnase 
Dramatique, once decidedly the most popular of the Parisian 
theatres, is maiuly, if not wholly, to be ascribed. The Gymnase 
became the theatre de bon ton — a new piece brought out there 
was almost sure of commanding success. Scribe was indeed a 
clever as well as prolific writer. Certainly there were some 
faults to be found with the Gifmnase Dramatique, The per- 
sonages there represented w'ere not always in strict accordance 
with tlie realities of life ; there was too much of artificial society, 
too much of certain conventional data, upon w hich the conduct of 
the vaudeville depended. The critical mind grew' tired of the rich 
financiers of La Chaussee d’Antin — lhe»young colonels, with the 
unavoidable croix dlmmeur — the fascinatingJcM/ics^eMtJes— these 
personages were constantly at their post : then again Scribe was 
excessively lavish .of money ; he squandered millions in hi$ va^de^ 
villes as if it cost him nothing ; indeed one would feel astonished 
if a computation were to be made of all the wealth which the 
heroes of the Gymnase have been announced to possess. 

Now these eiemeljutanciersmd colonels, with the croiit ^h$nr 
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neur — and young \vidows — together with all these millions of 
money thrown about^ d lout propos^ with a most prodigal^ not to 
say imprudent, band, tended to give to these pieces a certain 
family likeness, not perhaps desirable, indepciiddfiitly of an .air of 
monotony injurious to the general effect of the compositions. 
But then 'by what a quantum of real sterling merit were those 
faults retrieved ! One could easily forget blemishes where beau- 
ties preponderated and stood foremost in the line. 

What a strange contrast between tfie Scribe of the Gi/mnase and 
the Scribe of the present day; or, to speak more plainly, what a 
singular change has the writer undergone since the revolution of 
18^0! It is indeed from that period that we may date the decline 
of the Cymnase, or Theatre de Madame (as it was then called). It 
was from that moment that the compositions of Scribe lost their 
zest. Like the rest pf his brother dramatists, he has paid the most 
assiduous courtship to the drame, and the fruits of this affection 
have been, as usual, a vast quantity of false sentiment — ennui — 
license, and extravagance. Instead of Le Secretaire et It Cummer 
— Visitc d Bedlam — Vatel — UHeritih^ — and other smart and 
laughable satires, Scribe has been adding the power of his name 
and talent to the tyrannic rule of the drame. Thqn the Gymnase 
presents us with Camille and Le Serrurier! whicii, iu spite of their 
success, we consider unworthy of Scribe. But this is not the 
worst; Scribe has written Les dix Anuee^ de la Vie d'une Femmey 
a more serious offence ; not to speak of Le Luthier de Lisbonne, 
iu which Don Miguel was introduced and held out to public exe- 
cration, at the moment that a contest for the throne of Braganza 
was going on in Portugal. Indeed know not on what grounds 
this license and personality can be excused, and we find that 
nothing stops the headlong career of the modern dramatists. Not 
long since, Bayard scrupled not to make a domestic catastrophe, 
which occasioned deep affliction in private life, the groundwork 
of his piece called La Grande^Dame — and every one is aware 
that no sooner did the news of young Napoleon’s death arrive 
in Paris than almost every theatre produced a piece on the 
subject* 

Scribe is indeed sadly altered for the w^orse in his productions. 
We find him now busy oti every kind of dramatic labour — nothing 
comes amiss to him : with the single exception of tragedy (in which 
he shews his sense,) he lias produced every sort of theatrical com- 
position, comedy, drame, melodrmie, drame historiquey and drame 
horrible^ grand opera y and opera comique, vaudevilky farce, parody, 
spectacle, &c. and «)Ot. We expect a ballet from him next, 
flippy had he adhered to bis light, smart, and ingenious petUes 
! Happy for the public if be were more frequently busy in 
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preparing such pieces as La Grande Aventure, instead of ' em- 
ploying his time in concocting a lioherUle-Diable, Le Serment^ 
and Gustave, in conjunction with Auber, Taglioni, Daguette^ 
Ciceri^ and hal^ a dozen others. But Scribe, besides being a 
clever writer, is an excellent arithmetician. Not only is he well 
read in works of genius and imagination, but he possesses a pro- 
found knowledge of the science of numbers. He is equally conver- 
sant with Molilre and Cocker* It is to this fortunate combination 
of t*ilents, which are seldom united in one individual, that he owes 
an annual income of thirty thousand frqiics — the proceeds of the 
wealth acquired by his dramatic labours! Scribe studies, the taste 
of the age; and, since his drame is the order of the day, he wisely 
says, ** Well, you shall have drame for your money, since you pre- 
fer it.” But perhaps Scribe has lost his former freshness and wit. 
We say perhaps, as we are always averse to making disagreeable 
assertions. Indeed, when a writer has produced about two hundred 
dramas of all sizes and denominations, we need not be surprised 
that his stock of imagination should be somew^hat exhausted by 
such heavy demands. 

But here strict justice requires us to make a remark. The 
reader must not suppose, that every piece to which Scribe has 
lent his name is from that circumstance bis own composition. 
With many of those, in which it appears in partnership with 
others, he has probably had little more to do than merely soften* 
ing ^ine asperities, and suggesting some happy touch from the 
stores of his long experience. Did our limits not forbid us, we 
could amuse our readers with many curious anecdotes on the 
subject. The joint-stock vaudeville-manufactory has been car- 
ried to a degree of perfection of which the uninitiated can form 
but a very imperfect idea. 

Having presented a rapid history of the changes, and present 
condition of the drama in Frange, it will not be irrelevant to 
examine the state of it in our own country. The inquiry will 
prove that errors and abuses are so thickly interwoven w'ith this 
branch of literary labour, that the indifference of the public for 
the amusements of the stage ought, in a reflecting mind, to be no 
longer cause for surprise. We may lament the state of theatricals 
in France, as far as regards the perversion of taste in the present 
productions, and we must denounce the wrong bias which has 
converted salutary reform into license and confusion. But stilly 
the dramatic talent, though enveloped in clouds, lives in France,' 
emitting at intervals those vivid flashes which announce its exist- 
ence. For the darksome power of storm, though it may obacore, 
can never extinguish, the light of the sun; Besides, tUeugh 
abuse has crept in, and now lords it over the dramai its laws ahd 
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regulations still exist. Those who devote themselves to the task of 
writing for the stage receive the same protection as before ; tlie 
system of internal management of tlie theatre continues the same. 
In all these points^ the Fi'ench have an undoulTted superiority, 
and afford an example which might be advantageously copied by 
the English. 

Nothing can exceed the deplorable state of English theatricals. 
The two national theatres have been for a long time well known 
as ruinous concerns. Successive lessees have squandered away 
their property on this iqost ungrateful of speculations, without 
any further result than the pleasure of hearing themselves styled 
** spirited lessees,’ “ active managers,” zealous caterers for 
the public amusement,” or the mortification of being abused^ in 
no measured terms, as the violaters of good taste, and the cri** 
minal destroyers of the legitimate drama. Of late, the voice of 
complaint has become both more general and louder; the 
attempts to convert the classic boards of old Drury and Covent 
Garden into an arena for the exhibition of foreign singing and 
foreign dancing, not to say of wild beasts, and all sorts of mon* 
sters — the prevalence of spectacle smd noise — of scenic effects 
and pictorial achievements, and the almost total exclusion of 
dramatic authorship, as far as the higher regions of intellect are 
concerned, are now so glaringly manifest, that the full chorus of 
complaint demands speedy and summary redress. At the same 
time, however, an impartial exambation of the subject obli^s us 
to confess, that lessees and managers have been charged with re- 
sults for which they are not strictly responsible. It is indeed 
very hard and absurd to tax individuals with those faults and 
abuses which derive their origin from other and superior sources 
— the head of the evil is in the government of the public. By a 
monstrous absurdity, we find that, in a country where the industry 
of almost every class of producers is protected, the mental labours 
of the dramatist until lately have been totally overlooked. By 
another equally strange anomaly we perceive that, among a 
people famous for their adherence and attachment to established 
rules and regular proceedings, the management in stage matters 
has been entirely left the uncontrolled power of personal 
caprice. 

The French consider the prosperity of their theatre as a matter 
of importance, as connected with the literary glory of the country. 
A code of laws and regulations has tiierefore been provided, 
which protects the rights of authors, defines the rights, duties, 
and privileges of persons connected with every department of the 
theatres, and regulates Iheir internal administration. There are 
des to watch and report their proceedings ; 
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there is a Comiti de Lecture, to decide on the merits of new 
pieces* A writer sends his work to the secretary^ who enters 
it in bis list ; the* piece is read in its tuni^ and accepted or re^ 
jected, as the aramatic jury may decide* In the event of the 
acceptance of his piece^ the author troubles his head no longer 
about its destiny ; he knows that it will be produced^ and, as 
regards pecuniary emolument, be feels secure in the provisions 
made for the protection of iiis rights. New pieces arc brought 
forward according to the order of priority, subject of course to 
certain exceptions, founded on reason and utility. For example, 
what are called tours de faveur — these cannot be matter of any 
great complaint to the dramatic expectants ; they are granted 
to parodies and other piices de circonstance, which demand imme-^ 
diate production, to render them at all available ; they are also 
granted in extraordinary cases, such as a new* play of surpassing 
merit, or the long expected work of a great and popular writer. 
But, even in these cases, the number of tours de faveur is sub^ 
jected to restriction, and a waiter can form a tolerably correct 
calculation as to the time when his piece may come out, and 
make his arrangements accordingly. 

That there are, occasionally, abuses in this, we will not attempt 
to deny, and a case which occurred not long since might be 
adduced in point. We allude to that of M* Laver pill i^re, and his 
comedy, entitled Le SopliisieJ^ This piece, under various pre* 
text% had been postponed for thirteen years, to the great annoy- 
ance and injury of the author. Tired of waiting, and no longer 
the dupe of theatrical professions and promises, (which by the by 
are not always to be coiisklered as gospel,) the writer brought 
his lamentable case before the commission of dramatic authors, 
who immediately espoused his interests with such zeal that the 
Theatre Francais was at last compelled to produce the piece. 
What was the consequence ? that M. I^verpilli^re became 
the victim of theatrical procrastination. His comedy described 
manners and satirized follies which had become quite obsolete, 
and in consequence it turned out an entire failure. Such except 
tions, however, do not militate against the force of a general 
rule. In the instance we have mentioned^ the author, at all eventa, 
bad redress, if he was not bettered in point of pro6t and fame. 
Now let us compare this provision as regards new pieces, 
with what happens in English theatres in similar cases. An 
author is never certain of the production of his drama, until the 
day after it has been performed ; for the piece may be accepted, 
the parts distributed^ rehearsals may have taken place, k 
may be announced in die bills, and a day fixed for its 
ance, and yet, in spi^ of all this, it may be doomed 'to 
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have tha honour of representation. Examples of this nature are^ 
unfortunately^ frequent enough to absolve us from the task of 
dilating on the subject. But, even if the piece ^is brought out 
and succeeds, uncertainty, doubt and fear, continue to perplex 
the unfortunate dramatist. Even when paid, upon vi'hat is con- 
sidered a most liberal scale, his remuneration certainly fulls short 
of what his talent, industry, and the time he has bestowed upon it, 
would have procured him if they had been as successfully applied 
to any other branch of human industry. 

The neglect and injustice evident in the case of authors, is one 
real cause of the decline of the drama. Literary men of high rank 
in the republic of letters shrink with instinctive horror from the 
ordeal of the stage ; the difficulties which beset dramatic com- 
position, the trials of all kinds which the candidate for theatrical 
honour is dodmed to undergo, bear no just proportion to the end 
to be obtained, even when that end is most satisfactory and tri- 
umphant. How different is this from what we read of former 
days i Dramatic success was once esteemed the most honour- 
able, as well as the most intoxicating — persons the most distin- 
guished in literature and high . station felt a throbbing for a 
theatrical ovation. It was the ambition of the great Johnson to 
produce a play; and the charming poems of Goldsmith — his 
inimitable Vicar of Wakefield,” — his worthy historical labours, 
in fine, his success in the most varied walks of literature, did not 
excite one half of the anxiety and interest, the doubts and plea- 
sure, W'hich attended the production of The Good-natured 
Man, or. She Stoops to Conquej\ 

Authorship is now considered the* last in the list of dramatic 
items ; not only the actor, but the scene-painter, the singer, the 
musician, the dancer, the property-man, the machinist, &c. &c., 
are considered of far more importance; |and well they may, if we 
look to the nature of the pieces which are now got np, to use the 
technical phrase. Some critics in the public journals have been 
exceedingly eloquent in their denunciations of the translations and 
adaptations and the other trash which is now offered on the stage; 
but what right have they, or iheit patron, the public, to expect 
more i Of one thing the critics may rest assured, that it is a far 
more easy and profitable task to supply the papers with trash 
than the theatres. Of the singular state to which dramatic 
writing, as it is called, is now arrived, some notion may be 
gathered from a case mentioned in the papers two or three years 
ago. A celebrated dramatist, the author of one hundred successful 
pieces, was described as begging about the streets of London ! 
Curiosity was puzzled to find out this great unknown. The cir- 
cusakance of his being a succesful author was somewhat in 
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contradiction with his alms-demanding occupation. But it was 
soon discovered that the individual in question was a young man 
of some ability, who bad been a.victim to dramatic composition. 
He had suppned the Pavilion and other minor theatres 
with melo-dramas and other pieces at so much a head, either 
singly or collectively, on the most moderate charges, which, at 
most, if we are not mistaken, amounted to the sum of two 
guineas, while many were paid for at a much lower rate. 

And here it will not be irrelevant to say a word concerning the 
minor theatres concerning the hardships and persecutions of 
which the public compassion has been excited a great deal more 
than they really deserve. The stream of sympathy has indeed flowed 
in favour of the said oppressed Minors, and thoughtless people 
have espoused their cause, from looking upon them as the weaker 
party, without troubling themselves much about the merits or 
the strict justice of the case. Whaj; is the chief grievance of 
which their lessees and proprietors complain f Simply, that they 
are not allowed to represent the master-pieces of Sbakspeare 
and our best authors w ith a company of actors, whose capabi- 
lities of performing those dramas are quite upon a par with 
those of the audiences to whom they play of understanding and 
relishing the beauties of those productions. All the minor 
theatres^ in London arc now under the absolute controul of an 
actor-manager ; and, highly as we may appreciate the histrionic 
abilities of these gentlemen, we cannot persuade ourselves that 
their judgment is either a safe or infallible one in questions of 
literature. Their theatrical experience, certainly, may be of use 
in forming an opinion, but* we apprehend that something more 
is required to entitle a man to sit in judgment on dramatic com- 
positions. Now’-a-days, however, an actor who has been fortu- 
nate enough to save a little money, feels a craving for the 
honours and charms of stage-management; if he succeeds in 
getting a theatre, from that moment, mirabile dictu, he becomes 
(as if by magical process) endowed with every sort of requisite 
necessary for the undertaking; and it is not long before we hear 
from those oracles, the journals, that such and such a theatre is 
conducted with great respectability : in ^what this respectability 
consists we cannot possibly divine. Is it m having a poor scribbler 
to supply the theatre with pieces at thirty shillings a-week f or in 
the system of shilling orders ? or in the behaviour of the audience i 
or in the merits of the dramas produced, and the actors who 
perform them ? 
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• The llayraarket and the English Opera we do not reckon among the M|uo^ 
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The truth must out. The greater number of these interest- 
ing minors^’ are nothing but a singular medley of noise and 
confusion — a hol-bed for prostitutes, pick-pockets, and bad 
characters of all descriptions — an aiena for the bandying of 
oaths and indecent jokes— a mixture of drunkenness and the most 
offensive exhibitions $ the whole seasoned widi a compound of 
the most offensive smells. There are exceptions to this remark : 
two or three theatres are patronized by a more respectable audi- 
ence, and are frequently visited by the higher ranks ; but, in this, 
as in every thing else, fashion has exerted her capricious power, 
for, without wishing to speak against the merits of the extolled 
pieces acted at these theatres, we think it very problematical if the 
greater part of them would escape condemnation at Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden. 

Tliis general decline of the drama, as we have already stated, 
has given rise to much speculation, and various reasons have been 
assigned to account for it. Every one knows that the patent 
theatres have been ruinous concerns fora long succession of years. 
Every new lessee is compelled to pay an enormous price for the 
pleasures of management ; and year after year we are told that the 
want of encouragement is such that nothing can prevent those 
tottering establishments from closing their doors. Among the 
reasons assigned for this neglect of the patent theatres are the 
following: Ist. The late hours, not only among the upper ranks, 
but the middling classes of society. 2d. The growing tastejof the 
public for reading, and the establishment of clubs, which almost 
supersede the necessity for theatrical pastimes. Sd. The inferior 
quality of the dramas produced, and the unsatisfactory manner in 
which they are represented. 4th. The enormous size of these 
theatres. 5tij. The high prices of admission. There can be little 
doubt that alt these causes operate to a certain extent; but 
it would be an idle attempt to analyze the exact operation of 
each when the whole system is bad and conducive to inevitable 
ruin. Besides these wc have already mentioned, there are other 
reasons to which this melancholy state of things is to be ascribed, 
and among them none exercises greater weight than the discredit 
into which the tfaeatres^have fallen among a vast number of fami- 
lies, who are kept away simply from motives of sclfirespect and 
the dread of contaminatioii of their younger inembers from the 
scenes which are nij^tly exhibited there among the audience 
portion* 

It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that the upper 
pp rts of the patent theatres are admirably adapted — it would 
pm^aps be more icorrect to say that they are expressly calcu- 
mted — to answer the purposes of a market for prostitution. 
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Connected with this is the half-price admission, which is the signal 
for a number of drunken clerks and dissipated characters rushing 
into the theatre for a very different object than witnessing the 
play. These h^f-price gentry are become an intolerable nuisance. 
It is quite useless to pay any attention to the performance if you 
unfortunately chance to be near them^ We put it fairly to the 
managers, if the money derived from this sort of play-goers and from 
the pitiable, unfortunate creatures who come nightly to exhibit 
their marketable charms, can in any way compensate for the loss 
of that profit which would necessarily accrue from the attendance 
of the numerous families who are now kept away by this disgrace- 
ful abuse i With what face can they presume to call the stage 
a “ school for morals/’ with such exhibitions staring one in the 
face ? Necessity” has been always pleaded by ruined or bankrupt 
managers for the continuance of a system which their better sense 
condemns. We say it advisedly, that,|Unless this monstrous nui- 
sance is fairly abolished, the long toleration of which in this 
“ most moral and Christian country” fully sanctions the charge of 
hypocrisy which it has brought upon us from our less straight- 
laced continental neighbours, among whom no such abuse pre- 
vails, the theatre will never become the habitual resort of the 
respectable middle classes. The half-price ought also to be 
abolished there, and another and more equitable scale in the prices 
of admission adopted. Nothing can be more absurd than to 
dem^^nd the same price for the second tier of boxes as for the 
dress-circle. The profuse distribution of orders ought also to be 
stopped, or at least restricted within reasonable bounds. Reduce 
your prices, but still preserve certain localities sufficiently high, 
for the accommodation of those with whom cheapness is synony- 
mous with vulgarity. 

But perhaps, were all these reforms made in the patent thea- 
tres they would never become profitable, unless they were relieved 
from the enormous weight of their personal establishments, which 
are generally twice too expensive both in the number of, and the 
scale of remuneration to, their actors. To effect this, a system 
of rigid retrenchment ought to be adopted, the very opposite to 
that of profusion, which it has been the fashion of late years 
to incur. Managers have been playing* the desperate game of 
almost ruined gamesters, who double their stakes and haaaid 
their all, with a view to recover their lossesu Actors must lower 
their pretensions ; high as their talents may be, there is no eartiily 
reason wliy, at a time that every other class of the commumty is 
compelled to make sacrifices, they alone should be exempted 
from the general rule. It is a fact, not less curious thi|n true, 
that they are far better paid now when nodiing but ruin biii^ovor 
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the stage, than they were in the most prosperous days of the 
drama. These remarks are not prompted by any feelings of hos- 
tility towards the actors, with several of whom we have been long 
connected by ties of personal friendship, — but,*on the contrary, 
by zeal for the prosperity of the drama, with w^hich their in- 
terests are necessarily connected. Without theatres they cannot 
live, and theatres cannot be supported much longer on the pre- 
sent system. 

With regard to the pretended growing distaste of the public 
for the most rational and intellectual of all amusements, we cannot 
be made converts to the belief of its existence. At all events, we 
cannot affront the taste and good sense of our countrymen so far as 
to suppose that this vast metropolis does not contain a sufficient 
number of men and women competent and willing to enjoy the beau- 
ties of a good tragedy, comedy, or farce, or that a theatre pro- 
perly conducted for such purpose w'ould fait in obtaining success. 
What may be the result of the present crisis in theatrical affairs 
we are not presumptuous enough to foretell ; but therp is one 
ray of comfort and hope in the midst of the gloom which it in- 
spires — matters cannot possibly be worse ; they must either end 
in dissolution or lead to improvement. 


Abt, III . — Reise znm Ararat. Von Dr. Friedrich Parrot. 

(Journey to Mount Ararat. By Dr, F. Parrot.) 8vo. 

Though this visit to Mount Ararat was undertaken nearly six 
years ago, and some particulars of the results have at different 
times transpired, the full account of it, contained in the work 
before us, was published but a few months since at Berlin. 

Twenty years ago Professor Parrot, being on the summit of 
the mountain Kasbeg, in the Caucasus, beheld in the distant 
horizon a lofty, isolated, snow-capped summit, which he presumed 
to be the silvery head of Ararat. From that time he had con- 
stantly cherished the wish to undertake a scientific expedition to 
this mountain, and if jpossible to* reach its summit, which had 
from time immemorial been deemed inaccessible. But the dif- 
ficulties of such an undertaking might be considered as nearly 
insuperable, so long as Ararat was on the frontiers of two great 
powers both inimical to Christianity. An important and unex- 
change had, however, taken place. The peace of Turk- 
le^uschai, between Russia and Persia, was concluded in 1328, 
dominion of Christianity extended beyond the Araxes, and 
4^rarat became the boundary of Russia towards Persia and 
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Turkey; but the predatory Koords still infested the country 
towards the north and south, when war broke out between 
Russia and the Porte. The Russian troops crossed the Araxes, 
and occupied the pashalik of ]3ayazeed, by which the roving 
tribes of banditti were driven away ; and this favourable opportu- 
nity revived the Professor’s desire to realize his long-cherished 
plan. Passing over all the preliminary details, we merely pre- 
mise that it was arranged that the Professor should be accom- 
panied by Mr. Beliagel, a pupil of Professor Engelhardt’s, as 
mineralogist; Messrs, Hehn and Schiemann, two medical students 
of the University of Moscow; and a young astronomer, Mr. Fede- 
row, who was studying in the Imperial School at St. Petersburg. 
The Emperor not only granted his consent, but highly approved 
the plan, and ordered one of the class called feld-j'agers, often 
employed as couriers, to accompany the party on the whole jour- 
ney. The expedition was recommended to the special protection 
of Count Paskewitsch. 

They set out on the 20tli of March, 1829, which w’as later in 
the season than might have been wished. As our chief object 
is the ascent of Mount Ararat, wc shall not dwell much on the 
particulars of the journey. The Professor had intended to go to 
the Caspian Sea, in order to obtain by actual survey a confirma- 
tion of his opinion that the Caspian and Euxine \vere once 
united; but in this plan he was' disappointed. 

We shall make a few detached extracts from the Journal pre** 
vioLis to the attempt to ascend the mountain. 

“ At Wlaclikaukas we met with the Persian prince Chosref-Mirza, one 
of the 380 male children and gr|iiul-cliUdren of the KadscharFeth Ali, the 
reigning Shah of Persia, who already in the year 1 826 had eighty-one 
sons and fifty- three daughters, and who is not the first who has had 
twenty members added to his family in the course of one week. Wla- 
dikaukas still continues as heretofore the most important military cen- 
tral station, whither all those flee for refugfe, who after dangerous jour- 
neys have escaped the pursuit of the Tscherkessians and Kabardinians ; 
and in the environs of this place the oM rude mode of life still prevails, 
so that even the shortest excursion, unless under military escort,* is at- 
tended with danger, and for this reason strictly prohibited. A short 
time ago, ninety-five horses w^ carried off close to the fortress, and, 
daring our stay of only two dtiys, we sav^, quite unexpectedly from 
the walls of the fortress, a large body of Ossetes settled here un^r 
Russian protection, who, without any assistance from the military, were 
driving home before them, with music and loud acclamations, amid the 
waving of caps and the firing of musquetry, a flock of 600 sheep, which 
they had taken from their neighbours, the Tschetschcnzes, by w4jjf of 
retaliation for their having carried oflrdOO of their oxen.” .-4 

On the arrival of the travelleia at Tiflis, on the 6th of June, 
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Count Paskewitsch was engaged in the campaign against the 
Turks, but had recommended the expedition to the military 
governor-general Stekalow, who did his utmost to promote their 
object. Professor Parrot, however, instead of being able to pro- 
ceed to Mount Ararat, was obliged to remain many weeks at 
Tiflis, because the plague had broken out in Armenia. The time, 
nevertheless, was well employed in various scientific occupations. 
The latitude of Tiflis was ascertained with the utmost precision, 
and the tower of the cathedral found to be 4 T 4 1' north ; the longi- 
tude, according to Birdin, 62° 34' east of Ferro. The greatest 
degree of heat during their stay at Tiflis was 30° 4 ! R. on the 
afternoon of the 2Bth July. 

It was not till the 1st of September that they were able to leave 
Tiflis. The distance to Mount Ararat, reckoning all the wind- 
ings of the road, is about 280 wersts, namely, 230 to the convent 
of Etschmiadsin, and 50 more to the village of Arguri, which is 
situated on the northern declivity of the mountain. The road 
from Tiflis runs through a plain about 600 feet above the level of 
the Kur, into the valley of the Chram, a shallow but broad stream 
that runs into the Kur, with a bridge built over it at some ancient 
but uncertain period. The celebrated convent of Etschmiadsin 
is the seat of the Armenian Patriarch, of the Synod, and of all the 
superior clergy of that religion; the central point, to which flows 
the tribute of gratitude and veneration, from all parts of the world 
to which it has spread, in such abundance that, for wealth and 
splendour, this see might well bear comparison with the flapal 
see of Rome, if the sovereigns of Persia had not turned its 
wealth into a source of revenue. To this burden the Armenians 
submit, because they thereby obtain 'toleration for their religion, 
and a much better lot than that of their brethren in the T\irkish 
provinces of Asia Minor. The present Persian Sardar, Hussim 
Chan, is said to have taken great pleasure in seeing the Christian 
churches in good order, and even to have attended divine service 
with great devotion. 

About thirty-five wersts from EtsclimidilsiD, 1 separated myself 
fmm the rest of our party, and, attended by only a single Cossack, tra- 
versed a district which was formerly infested by swarms of predatory 
Koords^ and had recently been the theatre of those great militaiy move- 
ments in which the armies of the Crescent and the Cross contended for 
the possession of the Fort of Erivan, in sight of the ancient Ararat. 
Villages and convents were visible in the distance, but there were no 
traces of agricnltorev and "an approaching thunder-storm, which had 
already ^yelaped Mount Ararat, and was hanging like a heavy canopy 
over me, IsM linked both man and beast to secSi shelter. A solitary 
jo bis ample talare, endeavoured to escape the 
his horse, surveyed me witlli a hwk of curiosity. 
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bat gave a fnendly nod^ and pointed to tbc souths when I called to bini. 
in Russian^ ‘ Etschpiiadsin Convent, Father Joseph.* The tolling of 
the thunder did not disturb me ; 1 cBthusiastically indulged now in the 
contemplation of Ihe country spread before me, the longed-for goal of 
my undertaking; now in deep reflections on an ancient period, replete 
with the most interesting historical events. IIoW could it be otherwi^? 
I was at the foot of Mount Ararat, the mountain of the patriarch Noah* 
whose barren and thirsty soil even now shows indisputable traces of the 
flood. I was in the valley of the Araxes, on whose banks Hannibal took 
refuge.** 

Passing over our author’s account of tho convent of Etsch-* 
miadsin, of his reception there, and his sketch of the modern 
history of Armenia, we come to his departure for the object of 
his journey. A young deacon belonging to the convent waa 
allowed, at his own earnest entreaty, to join the company. 

Ararat has borne this name for three thousand three hundred years : 
we find it mentioned in the most ancient of books, the History of the 
Creation, by Moses, who says, ‘ the ark rested in the seventh month, 
on the seventeenth day of the month, upon the mountains of Ararat/ 
In other passages of the Old Testament, written several centuries later, 
in Isaiah, xxxvii. 38, 2 Kings, xix. 37, we find mention of a hmd of 
Ararat, but in Jeremiah, li. 27, of a Kingdom of Ararat ; and tho wry 
credible Armenian writer, Moses of Chovene, states that this name was 
borne by a whole country, and that it was so called after an old Arme^ 
niari kirigy Aral the Fair, who lived about 1750 years before Christ, and 
fell in |i bloody battle against the Babylonians on a plain of Aric^niaft 
which IS hence called Arai-Arat, i. e. the ruin of Arai. It was formerly 
called Ainasia,. after the ruler Amassis, the sixth descendant from Japhet,^ 
and from hirn Mount Massis also derives its name. This is the only 
name by which it is now called *among the Armenians, for though the 
Armenian translation of the Old Testament always calls it Mount Araratir 
yet the people (to whom the Bible can be no authority, since they da 
not read it,) have retained the name of Massis, and do not know it 
by the other; $o that if wc were to ask an Armenian, even if he came 
from the Holy Mountain itself, respecting Mount Ararat, he would be as 
ignorant as if wc were to ask a European respecting Mount Massis as a 
place of note. To the Turks and Persians the name of Ararat is of 
course unknown. By the first it is called by the Arabic name Agridagh, 
i. e. Steep Mountain, and as the Arabic is almost a universal language in 
those parts, it is known to the Kbords, Persians, and even the Arme* 
nians, by this name. It is said that some of the Persians call it KuM« 
Nuh, i. tf. Noah's Mountain but on this I am not competent to decide, aa 
I spoke to only a few Persmns, and these invariably called it A^idagfa. 

The mountains of Ararat rise at the sou them extremity of a plain, 
which the Araxes traverses in a considerable bend, and which is about 50 
vversts in breadth, and more ^an 1 00 in length. Ararat consists, of two 
mountains, namely, the Great Ararat, and its immediate neiglibonr the 
Little Ararat, the former lying to the northwest, the laftdr to the 

va 
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their summits ten wersts and a half apart from each other in a right line, 
and the base of both mountains united by a broad level valley. This is 
occupied by the herdsmen for the pasturage of their fh)cks, and was for- 
merly used as a safe retreat by the predatory Koords, by which they were 
enabled to keep up an easy and safe communication between the northern 
and southern provinces: 

The summit of the Great Ararat is situated in 39° 42 ' north lati- 
tude and 61° 55' east longitude from Ferro; its perpendicular height is 
16,254 Paris feet, or nearly 5 wersts, above the level of the sea, and 
13,530 Paris feet, or rather more than 4 wersts, above the plain of tJie 
Araxes« The northeastern declivity of the mountain may be estimated at 
twenty, its northwestern at thirty, wersts in length. In the former we 
recognise at some distance the deep black chasm, which many have com- 
pared to an extinct crater, but which has always appeared to me to re- 
semble a cleft, as if the mountain had once been split from above. From 
the summit, for about one werst in a perpendicular or four wersts in an 
oblique direction, it is covered with a mantle of eternal snow and ice, the 
lower edge of which is indented according to the deration or depression 
of the ground. On the whole of the north side of the mountains, how- 
ever, from about 13,300 Paris feet, or rather more than 4 wersts, above 
the level of the sea, it runs along in one rigid crust, broken but by few 
projections of rock, up to the summit, over which it extends down to the 
southern side to a less considerable depth. This is the hoary head of 
Ararat. The Little Ararat lies in 39° 39' north latitude, 02° 2 ' east 
longitude from Ferro. Its summit is elevated 12,284 Paris feet, rather 
above 3| wersts perpendicular above the level of the sea, and 9561 Pan’s 
feet above the plain of the Araxes. Notwithstanding this considerable 
elevation, it is not covered with perpetual snow, hut in September and 
October, and probably in August or even earlier, it is quite free from it. 
Its declivities are considerably steeper .than those of the* Great Ararat j 
in shape it is almost a perfect cone. Numerous small furrows w'hicli 
radiate from the summit give this mountain a peculiar and very interest- 
ing character. 

Although the two Ararats have no appearance whatever of forming 
a part of any chain, but stand independent, they are not wholly uncon- 
nected with other mountains. While the south-western declivity is lost 
in the Mounts Bayazecd and Diadina, which contain the sources of the 
Euphrates, the north-western declivity of the Great Ararat is connected 
■with a long chain of hills which rans along the whole of the right bank 
of the Araxes, and in which some very steep cones strike the eye. The 
western extremity of this chain winds round the sources of the Araxes 
touches Erzerum, and crowns the left bank, in the same manner as the 
right, with a chain of mountains, som'e of which, especially in the direc- 
tion of Kars, must be of a veiy considerable height, as I saw their sum- 
mits in October, a time when in general the Great Ararat alone is man- 
tle4 in eternal snow, covered to a great depth, and to an extent of 
wersts, with a thick layer ofifsnow. These mountains are 
^ji|^bahly the Sagahi6g and a part of the Taurus, 

The impression which the sight of Ararat makes on every one whose 
mind is capable of comprehending the stupendous works of the Creator 
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is awful and mysterious, and many a sensitive and intelligent traveller bas 
endeavoured, with glowing pen and skilful pencil, to describe this im- 
pression ; and in the feeling that no desci iptioti, no delineation, can 
come up to the sublime object before him, every one who has made such 
an attempt must* certainly have experienced how difficult it is to avoid, 
both ill language and in sketching, everything that is poetical in ex- 
pression or exaggerated in form, and to keep strictly within the bounds 
of truth. 

I find the first views of Ararat in Chardin \ that taken from Erivan 
IS a complete failure, while the one from Etschmiadsin is not bad in the 
outline, and more faithful than many more recent drawings. Tourne- 
‘fort has entered into the subject with spirit, and his drawing is so far 
accurate, that every feature of his rough sketch may be traced in nature, 
but with those grotesque exaggerations with which his lively imagina- 
tion has also hurried him away in the description. Moricr has sketched 
the two Ararats from the east side. In the representation of forms he 
has not been true to nature, but seems rather to have followed the im- 
pression with which his enthusiastic mind was inspired at the sight of 
this venerable record of antiquity. His Little Ararat is too small, and 
looks like a mere conical rock ; there Is also too much regularity in the 
contours, a circumstance which this traveller regards as the distinguish- 
ing beauty of this mountain. 

The intelligent Sir Robert Ker Porter, in his interesting view of 
the two Ararats, taken from the neighbfturhood of Erivan, has exagge- 
rated the steepness of the declivities ; he has been particularly unfortu- 
nate in giving the conical acumiuation of the smaller mountain. Sir 
William Ouscley bas given tliree small drawings, of which 1 consider the 
one taken from the plain of Erivan, though it is only two inches broad, 
and las scarcely any details, to be the best of the sketches that have 
been hitherto taken. The two mountains arc given with perfectly accu- 
rate contoui^ and their true relative proportions. 

My desire to approach metre closely the venerable summit of this 
sacred mountain would not sufler me to tarry long in the Convent of St. 
James. Apprehensions respecting the lateness of the season determined 
me, as the sky was remarkably clear, to fix my journey to the summit 
for the following day. To many it may seem strange that in describing 
this attempt 1 should speak of the great difficulties which attended it, as 
my sketch of the mountain might lead them to suppose that the declivi- 
ties are not so steep, and that the ascent therefore cannot be so arduous 
an undertaking. This, however, is occasioned by an optical deception, 
to which every traveller amid mountain scenery should endeavour to ac- 
custom his eye, in order to avoid forming erroneous conclusions. When- 
ever we ascend a mountain and have its acclivity straight before us, the 
angle of obliquity is estimated much larger than the plummet gives it. 
It is very common to fix it at twice the amount of the reality. The 
reason of this is the perspective foreshortening. This image, which has , 
been formed in our mind of the steepness of the ascent, we immediately 
transfer to our outline, hence the exaggerated form of all mountains 
drawn merely by the hand. Were these really so steep as they are gene* 
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tdly tepresented, but few of them would ever have been ascended; for 
while we not unfreqnently see in drawings mountains, and even those 
4^at are really tbe most easy of ascent, represented with an angle of 
devatfon of 60^, tbo fact is, that a mountain wbicli at an angle of 
only 35° or 40° cannot possibly be ascended but with the assistance of 
kdders^ or when tlw surface happens to be composed of moderately large 
angular pieces of rock, forming a sort of steps. 

At seven o’clock in the morning of the 12th September I set out 
on nay journey, accompanied by Mr. Sdiieniann. We took with us 
one of our Cossacks and a peasant of Argtiri, who was a good hunts- 
man^ and our route was first in the bottom of the valley, then up its. 
Tight acclivity towards the spot where there are two small stone houses 
standifig close to each other ; the one formerly a chapel, and the other 
built as a piotection for a spring which is considered sacred. The 
Armenians assign a very ancient origin to this cha}>c1, call it after St. 
€lregcMry> and make frequent pilgrimages to it from distant places. 
Ibyuing our stay, there were many Armenians from Bayazecd, who came 
to attend tbe devotions performed here; after W'hich the pilgrims are 
accustomed to repair to the neighbouring valley, where they amuse them- 
selves with shooting and other diversions. 

^ The water of the spring which issues from tbe rock at this place is 
very pure and of a pleasant flavour, which alone wnould render it an ob- 
ject of general estimation, as there are probably very few perpetual 
springs that rise fram Mount Ararat ; at least 1 never met with any in 
all my excursions on the mountain, neither did 1 bear of the existence 
of any other. It may have induced some pious monk of a former time 
to settle in this neighbourhood as a hermit, whose fame for sanctity may 
have obtained for the spring the character of some njiraciilous vi^ues, 
tiii, in tbe course of centuries and amid the storm of political events, 
this lone hermit vanished, and only the miraculous spring was left, as an 
object of universal admiration and bliml credulity among the Arme- 
nians. The tradition of tbe wonder-working power of this water is 
as follows r — tbe locusts, which sometimes traverse the countries on 
this and the other side of the Caucasus in incredible swarms, and some- 
tiines in a single day lay waste a whole tract of land, can be neither 
destroyed nor dispersed, except by a certain bird, wbicli however 1 never 
saw, but which, from the description given of it, may be a kind of 
tbnish, .though by the Russians who live here it is called a starling. 
It is not’ large, of a black colour, and yellowusb white on the breast and 
back ; and, at the time tbe mulberries are ripe, large flocks of them ar- 
rive on tbe Araxes, the people know not whence, and, by destroying 
idl tbe mulberries, cause mach injury to the country : its name in Arme- 
nian iaTairm, and likewise Tetaguseb. Crusch is a bird in Tartary, and 
tut is the Armenian for mulberry. If he appears in a neighbourhood 
where the ' Incmts abound, it may be . considcied safe, for he pursues 
thm as an inveterate enemy. To entice this useful bird, it is necessary 
to faaveaome water from this holy spring, and it is sufficient to fill a pitcher 
or a bottle with it, and carry it to tbe place which is visited by tbe lo^ 
but wllb Ihe {w^^pemtioa not to set the vessel down by tbe way, aes 
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the vrater would immediately evaporate. When however ii ia put in 
the open air in the place of its destination, it is said never to have failed 
to attract large docks of tetagusch, and by this means to rid theeauntry 
of the locusts, ^"ot only the common people and Armenians have en- 
deavoured to convince me of the truth of this tradition, but also persons 
of education, and who were not Armenians, and they even adduced as 
a proof that « few years ago, the district of Kisljar to the north of Cau- 
casus being visited by the locusts, the country was cleared of them by 
means of a pitclicr of tbis water, which was fetched in the greatest 
haste from the holy spring, and which instantly drew together large 
numbers of those birds. In Ararat and in Tiflis every one knows that 
the water was fetched, and in Kisljar a confirmation of the result may 
be obtained, and a portion of the miraculous water seen in a bottle in 
the church. 

From the chapel we crossed the grassy elevation which fonns the 
right declivity of the cleft : we sufiered so much from the beat of the 
day, that our Cossack, who would probably have much rathef been seated 
on horseback and galloping about on the Steppes for three days than 
scrambling over the rocks for a couple of hours, was ready to sink from 
fatigue, and we were obliged to send him back. At about six o'clock in 
the evening, when we also were much tired, and had almost reached the 
snowy region, we chose our night's lodging in the clefts of the rocks. 
We had attained a height of 11,675 Paris feet ; in the sheltered places 
about us lay some new-fallen snow, and the temperature of the air was 
at the freezing point. Mr. Schiemann and 1 bad provided ourselves tole- 
rably well for such an undertaking ; besides the pleasure of the expedition 
warmed us ; but our athletic Jager, Schak of Arguri (Isaac), was quite 
deje^aed from the cold, for he had nothing but his summer clothing ; 
his whole neck, and also his legs, from the knee to the sandal, were quite 
bare, and his head was only covered with an old handkerchief. 1 had 
neglected to think about his wardrobe before setting out, and, tberefere, 
it was uiy duty to help him tef well as 1 could : but, as neither of us bad 
much clothing to spare, 1 wrapped up bis neck and his bare Umbs in 
sheets of blotting paper, which 1 liad taken with me for drying 
plants, and this was a great relief to him. At daybreak we pursued 
our journey towards the eastern side of the mountaiu, and soon reached 
the declivity which runs immediately from the summit ; it consists en- 
tirely of pointed rocky ridges coining down from above, and learing 
between them ravines of considerable depth, in which the icy mantle 
of the summit loses itself, aud glaciers of great extent. There were 
several of these rocky ridges and clefts of ice lying between, as and ike 
side of the mountain which we were endeavouring to reach. Whew 
we bad happily surmounted the first crest and the adjoining beMkfhl 
glacier, and reached the second crest, Schak had no courage to proceeiL ' 
His benumbed limbs bad not yet recovered their warmth, and theicy reghm 
towards which he saw us hastening, did not hold out much prospect 
relief j thus one remained behind f^rom heat and another from edUk-- 
only Mr. Schiemann, though unaccustomed to these hardships, Jid not 
for an instant lose bis courage or his desire to accompany , hut 
shared with alacrity and perseverance all the difficulties m daogees W€ 
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had to encounter. Leaving the Jager behind us, we crossed the second 
glacier, and gained the third rocky ridge. Then, immediately turning 
off ill an oblique direction, we reached the lower edge of the icy crest 
at a height of 13,180 Paris feet, and which from this|.place runs with- 
out interruption to the summit. Wc had now to ascend this declivity 
covered with perpetual snow. Thougli the inclination was barely 30'^, 
this was a sheer impossibility for two men to accomplish in a direct line. 
We therefore determined to advance diagonally towards a long pointed 
ridge which runs far up towards the summit. We succeeded in this by 
making with our icc-poles deep holes in the ice of the glacier, which 
was covered with a thin layer of new-fallen snow, too slight to afford 
the requisite firmness to our steps. We thus reached the ridge, and 
advanced direct towards the summit by a track where the new snow 
was rather deeper. Thougli wc might by great exertions have this time 
reached the goal of our rvishes, yet the fatigue of the day had been 
considerable, and as it was already three o'clock in the afternoon, we 
were obliged to think of providing a lodging for the approaching night. 
We bad attained the extreme upper ridge of the rocky crest, an elevation 
of 14,o50Paiis feet above the level of the sea, (the height of the top of 
Mont Blanc,) and yet the summit of Ararat lay far above us. 1 do not 
think that any surmountable obstacle could have impeded our further 
progress, but to spend the few remaining hours of day-light in reaching 
this point would have beeu worse than madness, as sve had not seen 
any rock on the summit which could have afibrded us protection during 
the night ; independently of which our stock of provisions was not cal- 
ciilatcvl to last so long. Having made our barometrical observations, 
we turned back, satisfied from the result that the mountain on this 
side was not inaccessible. In descending, however, we met with a flan- 
gcr w hich wc had not anticipated j for if in the descent of every moun- 
tain you tread less safely than in going up, it is still more difficult to 
tread firmly, when you look down upon such a surface of ice and snow 
as that over which wc had to pass for more than a werst, and where, if 
we slipped and fell, there was nothing to stop us but the sharp- 
pointed masses of stone in which the region of eternal ice loses itself. 
The danger here is perhaps rather in the want of habit than in real dif- 
ficulties. My young friend, whose courage had probably been proof 
against severer trials, lost his presence of mind here — his foot slipped 
and he fell ^ but, as he was about twenty paces behind me, I had time 
to thrust my pole firmly into the ice, to take a sure footing in my capital 
snow-shoes, and, while I held the pole in my right hand, to catch him in 
passing with 'my left. My position was well chosen, but the straps 
which fastened my ice-shoes broke, and, instead of being able to stop 
my friend, I was carried with him In his fall. lie was so fortunate as 
to be stopped by some stones, but I rolled on for half a werst, till I 
reached some fragments of lava near the lower glacier. The tube of 
my barometer was dashed to pieces — my chronometer burst open, and 
covered with blood — every thing had fallen out of my pockets, but 
I esi^ied Without severe injury. As soon as wc bad recovered from 
md thanked^ God for our providential escape, we collected 
the most impoi tant of our effects, and tontinued our journey. We 
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were soon afterwards delighted to bear the voice of our good Scbak^ 
who had very prudently waited for our return. Having made a fire, we 
passed the night in the grassy region, and on the third day reached the 
convent, where we avere regaled with an excellent breakfast. We how- 
ever took care not to tell the Armenians anything about our accident, 
as they would certainly not have failed to ascribe it to a judgment from 
Heaven for our presumptuous attempt to reach the summit, which they say 
has been prohibited to mortals by a divine decree since the time of Noah. 
All the Armenians are firmly persuaded that Noah's ark exists to the 
present day on the summit of Mount Ararat, and that, in order to preserve 
it, no person is permitted to approach it. We learn the grounds of 
this tradition from the Armenian chronicles in the legend of a monk of 
the name of James, who was afterwards Patriarch of Nissibis, and a 
contcmpoi*ai*y and relative of St. Gregory. It is said that this monk, 
in order to settle the disputes which had arisen respecting the credibility 
of the sacred books, especially with reference to their account of Noah, 
resolved to ascend to the top of Ararat to convince himself of the ex- 
istence of the ark. At the declivity of the mountain, however, he bad 
several times fallen asleep from exhaustion, and found on awaking that 
he had been unconsciously carried down to the point from which he 
first set out. God at length had compassion on his unwearied though 
fruitless exertions, and during his sleep sent an angel with the message, 
that his exertions were unavailing, as the summit was inaccessible, but 
as a reward for his indefatigable zeal, be sent him a piece of tbe ark, 
the very same which is now preserved as tbe most valuable relic in the 
cathedral of Etschroiadsin* The belief in the impossibility of ascend- 
ing Mount Ararat has in consequence of this tradition, which is sanc- 
tioned by the ebureb, almost become an article of faith, which an Ar- 
menian would not renounce even if be were placed in his own proper 
person upon the summit of the mountain.” 

After recovering in some nieasure from the effects of his fall 
and an attack of fever which ensued, the Professor set out on the 
IBth September to make a second attempt to gain the summit, 
taking with him a cross ten feet high, which it w as proposed to 
set up on the top of the mountain, with an inscription in honour of 
Field Marshal Count Paskewitsch, by whose victories the Russian 
dominions had been extended to this point. They chose this time 
the north->east side of the mountain, by which the way was much 
longer, but not so steep. But as this second attempt also failed, 
we pass over the account of it, and proceed without further pre- 
face to the third, which succeeded. They however erected thA 
cross on an almost horizontal surface covered with snow, at the 
height of 15,138 Paris feet above the level of the Euxine, or 
about 350 feet higher than the summit of Mont Blanc. 

In the mean time the sky cleared up, the air became serene and 
calm, the mountain too was more quiet, the noise occasioned by the 
falling of tbe masses of ice and snow grew less frequent-^^in short. 
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every thing seemed to indicate that a favourable turn was about to take 
]p!ace in tl^ weather, and 1 hastened to embrace it for a third attempt 
to a^nd the mountain. On the ^th of September 1 sent to ask 
Stepan whether he would join us, but be declined f saying that he had 
sudered too much from the former excursion to venture again so soon j 
he however promised to send four stout peasants with three oxen and a 
driver. Early the next morning, four peasants made their appearance 
at the camp to join, bur expedition, and soon after a fifth, who offered 
himself voluntarily. To them I added two of our soldiers. The deacon 
again accompanied us, as well as Mr. Helm, who wished to explore the 
vegetation at a greater elevation 3 but he did not intend to proceed be- 
yond the line of snow. The experience of the preceding attempt had 
convinced me that every thing depended on our passing the first night 
as closely as possible to this boundary, in order to be able to ascend 
and retuin from the summit in one clay, and to confine our baggage to 
what was absolutely necessary. We therefore took with us only three 
nken laden with the clothing, wood and provisions. I also took a small 
cross carved in oak .... We chose our route towards the same side as 
before, and, in Older to spare ourselves, Abowian and I rode on horse- 
back, wherever the rocky naturc of the soil permitted it, as far as the 
grassy plain Kip-Gbioll, whence wc sent the horses back. Here Mr. 
Hebn parted from us. It was scarcely twelve o’clock when we reached 
this point, and, after taking our breakfast, we proceeded in a direction 
mther more oblique than on our former attempt. The cattle were how- 
ever unable to follow us so quickly. We therefore halted at some 
locks which it would be impossible for them to pass — took each our 
own share of clothing and wood, and sent back the oxen. At half-past 
five in the evening we weio not far from the snow line, and consider- 
ably higher than the place where we passed the night on our previous 
excursion. The elevation of this point was 13,030 Paris feet above the 
level of the sea, and the large masses of rock determined me to take 
up our quarters here. A fire was soon made and a warm supper pre- 
pared. I had some onion broth, a dish which I would recommend to 
all mountain travellers in preference to meat broth, as being extremely 
warm and invigorating. This being a fast day, poor Abowian was not 
able to enjoy it. The other Armenians, who strictly adhered to their 
rules of fasting, contented themselves with bread and the brandy which 
I distributed among them in a limited quantity, as this cordial must be 
taken with great caution, especially where the strength has been pre- 
viously much tried, as it otherwise produces a sense of exhaustion and 
inclination to sleep. It was a magnificent evening, and, with my eye 
fixed on the clear sky and the lofty summit which projected against it, 
and then again on the dark night which was gathering far below and 
around tne, 1 experienced all those delightful sensations of tranquillity, 
love, aUd. devotion, that silent reminiscence of the past, that subdued 
glance into tbe futui%, which a traveller never fails to experience when 
on lofty elevations and under pleasing circumstances. 1 laid myself 
4 own under an overhanging rock of lava, the temperature of the air 
at 4|®, which was Merably warm, considering our great height. 

At dayi-break we rose, and began our journey at hafif-past six. 
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We crossed the last broken declivities in half an houiv apd the 

boundary of eternal snow nearly at the same place as in . ostc preceding 
ascent, lii consequ^Bnee of the Inereased warmth of the weather^ the 
new-fallen snow, which had facifttatedi our progress on our previcHJS as- 
cent, bad melted away, and again frozen, so that, in spite of the stiU in- 
considerable slope, we were compelled to cut steps in the ice. This very 
much embarrassed our advance, and added greatly to our fatigue. One 
of the peasants had remained behind in our resting-place, as be felt un- 
well ; two others became exhausted in ascending the side of the glacier. 
They at first lay down, but soon retreated to our quarters. Without being 
disheartened by these difficulties we proceeded, and soon reached the 
great cleft which marks the upper edge of the declivity of the large 
glacier, and at ten o'clock we arrived at the great plain of snow which 
marks the first break on the icy head of Ararat. At the distance of a 
werst, we saw the cross wdiich we had reared on the 19th of September, 
but it appeared to me so extremely small, probably on account of its black 
colour, tliat I almost doubted whether 1 should be able to find it again 
with an ordinary telescope from the plain of the Araxes. In the direc- 
tion towards the summit, a shorter but at the same time a steeper declivity 
than the one we had passed lay before us 3 and between this and the ex- 
treme summit there appeared to be only one small hill. After a short re- 
pose wc passed the first precipice, which was the steepest of all, by hewing 
out steps in the rock, and after this the next elevation. But here, instead 
of seeing the ultimate goal of all our difficulties, immediately before us 
appeared a series of hills, which even concealed the summit from our 
bight. ,This rather abated our courage, w’hich had never yielded for 
a moment so long as we had all our difficulties in view, and our strength, 
exliau!y;cd by the labour of hewing the rock, seemed scarcely commen- 
surate with the attainment of the now invisible object of our wishes. 
But a review of what liad been already accomplisiicd and of that 
which might still remain to be done, the proximity of the series of pro- 
jecting elevations, and a glance at my brave companions, banished my 
fears, and we boldly advanced. We crossed two more bills, and the cold 
air of the summit blew tow^ards us. 1 stepped from behind one of the 
glaciers, and the extreme cone of Ararat lay distinctly before my enrap- 
turod eyes. But one more efi'ort was necessary. Only one other icy 
plain was to be ascended, and at a quarter past three on the 27th of 
September, O. S. 1829, wc stood on the summit of Mount Ararat!” 

Having thus happily accomplished his fatiguing and perilous 
enterprise, our author's first wish and enjoyment was repose ; he 
spread his cloak 011 the ground, and sittilig down contemplated 
the boundless but desolate prospect around him. He was on 
a sliglitly convex, almost circular, platform, about 200 Paris feet 
in diameter, which at the extremity declines protty steeply on all 
sides, particularly towards the S. E, and N. E.; it was the silver 
crest of Ararat, composed of eternal ice, unbroken by a rock ot 
stone. Towards the east, the summit declined more g;etttly that! 
in any other direction, nud was connected by a hollow, lik^S'wiae 
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covered with perpetual ice, with another rather lower summit^ 
which by Mr. Federow's trigonometrical measurement was found 
to be 187 toises distant from the principal summit. On account 
of the immense distances nothing could be seencdistinctly. The 
whole valley of the A raxes was covered with a grey mist through 
which Erivan and Sardarabad appeared as small dark spots ; to 
the south were seen more distinctly the hills behind w'hich lies 
Bayazeed ; to the N. W. the ragged top of Alaghes, covered with 
vast masses of snow, probably an inaccessible summit; near to 
Ararat, especially to the S. E. and at a great distance towards 
the w^est, are numerous small conical hills, which look like ex- 
tinct volcanoes ; to the E. S. E. was little Ararat, whose bead did 
not appear like a cone, as it does from the plain, but like the top 
of a square truncated pyramid, with larger and smaller rocky 
elevations on the edges and in the middle ; but what very much 
surprised Professor Parrot was to see a large portion of Lake 
Goktschai, which appeared in the N. E. like a beautiful shining 
dark blue patch, behind the lofty chain of mountains which 
encloses it on the south, and which is so high that he never could 
have believed he should have been able from the top of Ararat to 
see over its summit into the lake behind it. 

Mr. Parrot, having allowed himself time to enjoy this prospect, 
proceeded to observe his barometer, which he placed precisely 
in the middle of the summit. The mercury was no higher than 16 
inches^ of a line Paris measure, the temperature being 3-/^ below 
the freezing point of the centigrade thermometer. By compar- 
ing this observation with that which Mr. Federow made at the 
same time at the Convent of St. James, the elevation of the 
summit appears to be 10,272 Paris feet above the convent, and, 
adding to that the height of the latter, the top of Ararat is 
16,254 Paris feet, or nearly five wersts, above the level of the sea. 
While the Professor was engaged in his observations, the deacon 
planted the cross, not precisely on the summit, w'here it could 
not have been seen from the plain, as it was only five feet high, 
but on the N. E. edge, about thirty feet low^er than the centre of 
the summit. The Professor and his five companions, viz. the 
deacon, two Russian soldiers, and two Armenian peasants, having 
remained three-quarters of an hour on the summit, commenced 
their descent, which was very fatiguing; but they hastened, as 
the sun was going down, and before they reached the place where 
the great cross was erected, it had already sunk below the horizon. 

was a glorious sight to behold the dark shadows which the 
timuntidiiS in the west cast upon the plain, and then the profound dark- 
ness which covered fiU the vsdleys, and gradually rose higher and higher 
on the sides of Amat, whose icy summit was stUl illuminated by the 
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beams of tbe setting^ sun. Bufc the shadows soon passed over that also, 
and would have covered our path with a gloom that would have ren- 
dered our descent dangerous, had nqt the sacred lamp of night, oppor- 
tunely rising abov% the eastern horizon, cheered us with its welcome 
beams.*' 

Having passed tbe night on the same spot as on their ascent, 
where they found their companions, they arrived the next day at 
noon at the Convent of St. James, and on the following day, 
Sunday, the <28th of September, O. S., they offered their grateful 
thanksgiving to Heaven for the success of their arduous enter* 
prize, perhaps not far from the spot where ” Noah built an altar 
to the Lord.” 

Having thus brought our author to the conclusion of this main 
object of his journey, our readers will probably be surprised to 
hear that doubts were soon raised of his having really reached the 
summit. Many orthodox Armenians had expressed their doubt 
even before he left the country, and, it being afterwards publicly 
asserted by a man eminent in the scientific world that it was im- 
possible, the Professor found it expedient to request that all per- 
sons in that country who had taken part in the expedition might 
be examined upon oath, and he has inserted their depositions at 
full length, entirely confirming his statements. 

Besides the account of the ascent of Ararat, to which, as being 
the most important, we have confined our remarks and extracts, 
the work contains many interesting observations, especially on the 
geology of the country, illustrated by a map, and views of Mount 
Ararat, &c. The second part contains some scientific observa- 
tions, measurements, &c. Among these papers there is one On 
the Hifference of Elevation fietween the Euxine and the Caspian, 
and the Connection that may have formerly existed between those 
two Seas,” from which, as the point has been considered by 
geologists as highly important, we extract a few particulars : — 
Since the publication of the result of the barometrical measurement, 
which 1 undertook in tbe year 1811, with M. Engelbardt, on the north 
side of the Caucasus, between those two seas, it has been pretty generally 
taken for granted that the level of the Caspian is 300 Paris feet lower 
than that of tbe Euxine. But the more interesting this result has become 
to the science of physical geography, and the»more attention and confi- 
dence have been given to it by naturalists, tbe more important has every 
experiment become to us, the original authors, which seems either to 
confirm or to contradict this result.** 

The professor, having observed that some facts which he details 
had excited in his mind doubts of tbe correctness of his fori|3er 
conclusions, thus proceeds : — 

I hoped that my journey to Mount Ararat would afford mb a fit 
opportunity for solving those doubts, by means of a barometrical survey 
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thfOQ^ the steppe north of the Caucasus^ along the banks of the river 
Manetscfa, where the two seas are only between 500 and 600 wersts 
apart. 1 was assisted in my operation by Mr. Bebagei/' 

Mr. Parrot details very minutely his proceedings on this occa- 
sion, He was not able to go the whole way to tlie Caspian, but 
he travelled more than half the way, and found his doubts much 
strengthened. He was therefore very desirous of visiting the 
country on bis return from Mount Ararat. The season was un- 
favourable ; but he obtained a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion, and surveyed a great extent of country, all the particulars of 
which he gives, and states the result, which we add in his own 
words : — 

I cannot place less confidence in our measurements than in the 
survey of 1811, and must therefore consider the position which I formerly 
laid down, viz. that the Caspian is about 500 feet lower than thcEuxine, 
to be disproved, however flattering it might have been to me to be able 
to do the contrary. But vrhat higher ol^cct can the naturalist, as such, 
ainv at than truth ? and what more important duty can he have with 
respect to the learned world, whose confidence and approbation he de- 
sires V* 

In an Appendix Mr. Parrot informs us, that, after the Essay 
on the comparative height of the Caspian and Euxine was printed, 
he had received letter from Baron Alexander von Humboldt; 
in which, considering several new facts and arguments on both 
sides of the question, he expresses a wish to see the matter piore 
thoroughly examined in a future treatise. Baron Von Humboldt 
himself in his journey through Southern Russia to the Caspian, 
made numerous barometrical observations, with his learned fellow- 
travellers, Messrs. Rose and Ehrenberg, which, at least, do not 
indicate a lower elevation of the Caspian than the sea. These 
doubts are strongly confirmed by the results of the observations 
of other scientific travellers in those countries. But, notwith- 
standing these reasons, Mr. von Humboldt, considering the rigor- 
ous accuracy which is now justly demanded in such matters, 
thinks that the result of the surveyor 1811, which makes the 
Caspian 300 feet below the Euxine, ought not to be rejected, till 
another can be opposed to it which has higher claims to confi- 
dence. He therefore thfnks it necessary, if the new survey is to be 
opposed to that of 181 1, that the Professor shall enter more fully 
into details, to show the value of the new operations compared 
with the former. Mr. Parrot enters into various reflections on 
the subject, and in the end is induced to infer that, in the opera- 
tions of the year 1811, there may have been some defect in one 
of the two baromet;:^s ; and, the mea.surcment being also in the 
open air, at the mean temperature of Iff* Reaumur, on pur 
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journey outj and of 5® Reaumur on our return ; if the second 
barometer^ — that is, mine, — had a small portion of air in it, it must 
on the way out have been too low,- and on the return too high, 
(and of tiiis no notice was taken in the calculations) ; and the ter* 
mination of the first survey, being the Caspian, would appear too 
low, and that of the second, being the Black Sea, too high. Three 
hundred feet divided among fifty stations requires only a constant 
error of of a line; and this might occur if the second baro- 
meter had a portion of air in it, which at one time was 6° R. 
above, and at another 5° R. below, the temperature which was 
fixed upon as the mean difference of the two barometers.” Mr* 
Parrot is positively certain that there was no such defect in the 
barometers employed in his operations in I8o0. 

W e might have extended our remarks by comparing Professor 
Parrot’s observations with the works of Chardin, Tournefort, 
Moricr, Ker Porter, Kotzebue, Sir William Ouseley, and others; 
but as none of these ascended, nor, except Tournefort, made any 
serious attempt to ascend, the mountain, they can convey no in^ 
formation ou the point to which w^e have confined ourselves. We 
must add, to the honour of the Emperor Nicholas, that, on the 
return of the travellers, he ordered the whole of their expenses to 
be repaid, conferred on Professor Parrot the order of St. Anne, 
and gave to Mr. Federow the fine theodolite which he had used 
in his surveys, with a sum of money, and a diarrond ring to the 
Jager, whose zeal and activity had been of the greatest service. 

We liave lately received an account of an ascent of Mount 
Ararat in the middle of August, 1834, accomplished by a Mr. 
Antoiiomoff, a young man holding au ofiice in Armenia, w'ho was 
induced to make the attempt*partly to satisfy his own curiosity, 
and partly out of regard for the reputation of Professor Pan*ot ; 
whose having actually reached the summit of the mountain is still 
obstinately denied, particularly by the inmates of the convent, 
who fancy that the truth would lower the opinion of the people 
with regard to the sanctity of their mountaia* Mr. Antonomofi* 
succeeded in reaching the summit^ the large cross set up by Mr. 
Parrot was nearly covered with snow ; die smaller cross planted 
on the summit was not to be found, and was probably buried in 
the snow. One of his guides, who had also accompanied Mr. 
Parrot, showed him the spot where it had been set up. He asked 
some persons to look while he was at the top, and try if they could 
see him. On his coming down, however, nobody would admit 
having seen him there ; they all affirmed that to reach the summit 
was impossible ; and though he and his guides agreed, the magia* 
trates of the village refused not only to give him a certificate of his 
having ascended the mountain, but even of his guides havinjg de* 
dared that he had done so. 
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Aet. IV. — Jvhann Keppler^s Leben und Wirhen, naeJt neuerlich 
aufgejufidenen Manuscripten bearbeitet von G. L. C. Frei- 
herrii v. Breitschwert. (The Life and Labours of John 
Keppler, written from recently discovered Manuscripts by 
Baron von Breitschwert.) Stuttgart. Small 8vo. 

The author of this little work thus commences his preface : — 
Great men are in general not comprehended by their contemporaries^ 
over whom they tower too much ; nay, they are often persecuted on 
account of the prejudices which they trample down in their progress. 
It is a late posterity, which, finding what the great man discovered to be 
the truth, and enjoying the fruit of his toil, pays him the thanks due to 
his deserts.'* 

To these just and sensible observations, few, we should sup- 
pose, will refuse their assent, and perhaps there is nothing more 
consolatory to genius, nothing which more fully enables it to bear 
up against the scoffs and scorn, the opposition or the persecution, 
which it may encounter in its day, than the certainty that a pos- 
terity, even though a late one, will arise, whicR will be just, 
which will recognize desert, and award to it its becoming meed of 
fame. Every day we see examples of this tardy Justice, and the 
words of the indignant satirist — 

** See nations slowly rise, and, meanly just. 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust!” 

prove, without his designing it, that justice, here as else^where, 
though it may be slow, is sure. Another poet says, — 

What’s fame ! a fancied life in other's breath, 

A thing beyond us, e’en before our death ; 

Just what you hear you have, and what's unknown. 

The same, my friend if Tully's or your own." 

Enduring fame, then, it seems, in his eyes, is nothing ; and the 
man who misses it in his lifetime never obtains it. Nothing can 
be more disheartening, but, fortunately, nothing is more untrue 
than this view of the case. Fame, though it may not yet have 
evinced its existence by outward acts, has begun to exist as soon 
as the actions which merit it have been performed ; and the states- 
man, the philosopher,* the historian, the poet, may enter at once 
into the enjoyment of it. Though the voice of enmity, jealousy, 
and opposition be loud and overwhelming at the. present, he is in 
hjs retirement cljeered by the tone of the Still small voice which 
comes out of futurity, assuring him that the storm will pass away, 
and the sun shine forth which will call his good deeds into new 
life;^in idea be hears bis name pronounced with favour and ap- 
probation by generations yet unborn ; and this enjoyment of fu- 
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Life of Keppler. 

ture fame, though not of so tumultuous a nature, ia as real as that 
of fame actual and* present. Were this not so, should we find so 
many instances tof men resigning pleasures, profits, and honours 
in pursuit of what the poet regards as a mere phantom? But 
they are impelled by an instinct, that noblest instinct, love of 
lasting fame and if their deeds merit immortality, of a surety 
immortality will be theirs. 

These reflections rose so naturally in our mind after perusing 
this life of John Keppler,* that we could not refrain from giving 
utterance to them ; for here we have an instance of a fame growing 
brighter and brighter with each succeeding age, and of a man 
consoling himself in poverty and persecution with the conscious* 
ness of a sincere love of the truth, and with the firm conviction 
that his merits would be one time acknowledged. 

How little do we in general know of the great John Keppler ! 
We are doubtless aware that he w*as the discoverer of the law 
which regulates the motion of the planets round the sun, and of 
their orbits being ellipses ; that he was astronomer to the emperor 
of Germany, and compiled from the observations of Tycho 
Brahe, the celebrated Rudolphine Tables : but who knows with 
any degree of accuracy the progress of his intellectual powers, the 
public and domestic difliculties that he had to struggle against ; 
who knows that he was persecuted by both Protestants and 
Catholics on account of the purity and elevation of his ideas on 
religUDn ; that in his capacity of astronomer royal be had to sub* 
niit to the drudgery of calculating nativities and announcing what 
comets portended, though he clearly saw" the vanity of the astro* 
logic art; and finally, how many are aware that, in the midst of 
his siiblimest contemplations, he had to devote a large portion of 
his time and labour to the defence of his aged mother against a 
charge of witchcraft? 

Without knowing these things, we never shall sufficiently un* 
derstaiid and admire the character of this great man, and many of 
them have been first set in a broad light id the volume before us. 
The author, the Baron von Breitschwert, happened, in his capacity 
of examiner of the records at Wurtemberg, to find, in a bundle of 
papers containing the proceedings against Keppler’s mother, a 
number of his letters X6 his friend Mastlin, professor of mathema* 
tics at Tubingen, and a few to the Duke of Wurtemberg himself. 
He conceived tlie design of doing a tardy justice to the meraoiy 
of his great compatriot, and, as he expresses himself, by fusing 
the new which has l}eGn discovered with what w»as already known, 

* So lie spelt the name himmYL In Latin he «t 3 rled hluiielf Keplerua, a9 lau- 
auage docs not admit of pp followed by a consonant, ' ■ 
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to give a new and niore complete image of this great man, as far 
as possible, with his own words/' The printed wwks to which he 
had recourse are, we may observe, most of them , scarce, and cer- 
tainly can be known to but a very small portion of his readers. 
He therefore may justly claim the praise of being the first to pre- 
sent John Keppler, as he was, to the world.* 

Keppler was born, in the year 1571. at a little village named 
Magstatt, about three miles from the town of Weil, in Wiirtein- 
berg. His father, Heinrich Keppler, was the son of the burgo- 
niasterof Weil; his mother, Catherine, was the daughter of an inn- 
keeper of the village of Elringeii, in the same neighbourhood. She 
brought her husband a fortune of 13,000 gulden, w'hich was treble 
what he w'as able to contribute to the menage. She was tho- 
roughly illiterate, and her temper was by no means particularly 
amiable, w^hich was probably the reason that, soon after the birth 
of her first child, her husband left her, enlisted in the troops 
which were being raised in Wiirtemberg for the army of the Duke 
of Alba in the Netherlands, and though a Protestant, fought 
against his brethren in the faith — a circumstance, however, by no 
means uncommon in those days. Catherine soon followed him, 
leaving her child to the care of her parents, and in 1575 they 
both came back again. Heedless of King Solomon's warning, 
Heinrich entered into suretyship, and lost nearly all he had. He 
then rented ap inn somewhere in Baden ; but either not finding 
this to aiisw’er, or finding bis wife’s tongue not endurable, bc^w'ent 
a-soldiering once more in the Austrian service, wdicn he fought a 
more legitimate fight than heretofore, namely, against the Turks, 
and probably fell in battle, as he w as never Ijcard of more. 

The children of this ill-matched pair were four in number, 
John, Christopher, Henry, and a daughter, named Margaret. 
John, who was the eldest, was a seven months’ child, and, pro- 
bably, in consequence of this, was always small and meagre of 
person. His temper united firmness and gentleness, and a strong 
afifectibn alw'ays subsisted between him and his sister, w ho appears 
to have possessed similar estimable qualities. His imagination 
was strong and his judgment acute — his heart was, as we shall 
see, affectionate — and Jiis temper at all times cheerful. The 
qualities of his mind fitted him for the high destination of extend- 
ing the bounds of human knowledge— those of his heart w'on him 
the affection and regard of all who had intercourse wdth him. 

To finish the family portraits, we will just inform our readers 


* TliCf« is a Life- of Keppler in the Library of Useful Knowledge ; but it has the 
aihal i'auUof mixing up K'li uccotiiU of his discoveries with that of his life, and is Ihere- 
onaltractive to ordinory readers. The points, moreover, to which we shall chiefly 
call the reader's aUcutiou, are in it passed over in total silence. 
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that Christopher, after having learned the mystery of tin-founding, 
went a-soldieriugfor a time like his father, then came backf settled 
at Leoiiberg, worked at his trade,' and at the same time performed 
the office of Jrill-serjeant in the local militia. The magistrates 
gave him the character of an excellent tin-founder and a good 
citizen. He was a rough rude tradesman^ as full of ignorance 
and prejudice as any master of the craft of his day. As to Henry, 
he was still more rugged and unmanageable ; he ran away from 
school, enlisted, turned Papist, rose to the rank of serjeant in the 
imperial service, and came home at last, an invalid, with a whole 
pack of children at his heels. Such were the father and mother, 
brothers and sister, of the illustrious John Keppler. Somehow 
or another, one feels no small degree of pleasure in finding out 
little particulars of this kind concerning great men. They bring 
them at once down amongst us, and show that they were veritably 
of the same flesh and blood with ourselves. 

We will here advertise the reader, that as it is the man John 
Keppler, and not the philosopher, whom we intend to make 
known to him, wc feel ourselves relieved from the trammels of 
dignified language and philosophic profundity. We write for the 
many, not for the Herschclis, Whewells, and Airies ; and, if we 
know anything of the many, they would rather have anecdotes and 
incidents than all the philosophy in the world, and if the style be 
somewhat familiar, they will esteem it no otl’ence. 

John Keppler was put to school first at Ehnundiiigen and then 
at Heonberg; but be was constantly taken away from it to be 
employed in rustic avocations, driving the plough or tending the 
cattle we may suppose, for 9 ur author does not descend to parti- 
culars. His bodily strength not proving adequate to the toils of 
the field, and his progress in learning being rapid, it was resolved 
to breed him up to the church, just as a Scotch peasant, when 
heaven sends him a child of the sort, determines to make a dominie 
of him. Accordingly, having gotten the necessary preliminary in- 
truction at a couple of inferior theological academies, he was, in 
the year loS9, presented for admission in the theological class at 
the University of Tubingen, and he obtained the second place out 
of twenty-five. We may here observe that instruction was given 
gratis, at least in theology, at Tubingen, (vhich now stood high in 
fame among the Lutheran Universities ; for here were some of the 
most able and active champions of the Lutheran doctrine of the 
omnipresence of the body of Christ, in the celebrated sacramental 
controversy. Here, for example, was the chancellor, J ac. Anclr^se, 
who had disputed for six entire days against the Calvinisla at 
]Vlau]{)ronn, without either party, as we are assured, getting a 
hair’s-breadth nearer to the other. Whereupon, some time after, 
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Bald the Calvinist Elector Palatine to the Lutheran Duke of 
Wiirtemberg, not unwisely, Were it not for the pride of the 
theologians, we might have come to as godly an agreement about 
the chief article of the Christian doctrine as at Kilsbach, where 
there was no theologian present.” Here, too, was Jacob Heu- 
brand, a first-rate hair-splitter on this delicate point — a clever, 
sensible man, however, in other matters, for, in one of his sermons, 
directed against those who said that high-schools were of no use, 
he thus expressed himself : — 

Such thoughts come from the suggestion of Satan himself, who is 
an enemy to schools. If there were no high -schools, the stronger w'oulcl 
put the weaker in a sack, anil there would be no end of this till people 
ate one another up. Head-law, and not fist -law, must govern the world ; 
but then men of learning do not grow on the trees, so that one has only 
to shake them down, and, with reverence be it spoken, put a pair of 
boots below for them to fall into.’* 

We will not follow our author through his review of the lumi- 
naries who shed their light on Tubingen at the time when he, 
who w^as to be the brightest star of his country, first made his 
appearance at it. One, however, must not be passed over in 
silence— this was Michael MUstlin, the professor of mathematics, 
Keppler’s instructor and future friend. MUstlin, though obliged 
to teach the Ptolemaic astronomy, did not conceal from his pupils 
the systems of Tycho and Copernicus, which last he himself 
regarded as the truth, and to which, our author assures us, he, was 
the means of converting the great Galileo, in a journey which he 
made to Italy. It is pleasing to see the proofs of the mutual 
esteem and affection which at all tmies subsisted between the 
master and pupil. When, long after Keppler had quitted Tu- 
bingen, MUstlin highly commended one of his works, he wrote 
to him : 

•( Dearest master, thou art the spring-head of the stream which fruc- 
tifies my fields.** — “ If one day teaches the other,*' replied Mastlin, 
" why should not we elders praise the works of our juniors, as we wish 
to be esteemed by them. It is by the descendants, and not by the an- 
cestors, that arts and sciences rise to their summit.” 

Keppler, who was c^estined to be a priest in the temple of 
nature, soon found that there was no place for him in the church 
of Wurtemburg. He would think for himself. ‘*I honour,” said 
he, in the three professions of Christianity what I find in them 
agreeif^ with the vvord of God ; but I protest as well against new 
doctrines as old heresies/* Unfortunately, many of the 

points on wbich theologians lay great stress are anything but mat- 
ters of strict demonstration, and those who will think for them- 
selves may not be so lucky as to fiud the evidence on which they 
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rest perfectly convincing. So it was with Keppler ; he shimbled 
at the onunpresence of Christ’s body, the doctrine in highest 
favour then at Tubingen, He wrote a Latin poem against it, and 
also a treatise*, and the consequence was, that, when he had com- 
pleted his studies, he got for a testimonium that he had distin- 
guished himself by his oratorical talents, but was considered unfit 
to be a fellow-labourer in the church of Wiirtemberg. 

Let us hear Keppler’s sentiments in his own words in a letter 
to one of the professors, the mild and amiable HafenrefFer. 

My dctermipition is to follow no human guide but only the Holy 
Scriptures, to weigh well the connection of every passage, to develop its 
nieauing from what precedes and follows, to compare several passages of 
the same apostle with one another, then with passages of another apostle, 
finally with the words of Christ himself. I feel the power of antiquity 
within my bosom. You arc wrong in suspecting me of Calvinism. I 
would do nothing to justify Calvin, who is a modern, if antiquity did 
not convince me of it. But antiquity convinces me. when ye are doubt- 
ful whether this or that father has erred or not in this or that place, 
when ye take from his words their usual meaning, when ye set nothing 
against the sense which is favourable to the Jesuits and Calvinists, but 
that inference, invented by Luther, and farther embellished by Jacob 
Andreae and others, from God’s omnipresence and union with the flesh 
of the omnipresence of Christ’s body. The pride of man is such that 
no one will confess that he has erred, still less when be has for a 
pretext the defence of the honour of a place, an order, a book, a prince. 
What stands more in the way of the Romish see than that this sec will 
hare the appearance of infallibility ? But this one word of Paul takes 
from me all these delusions — ‘ Every work shall be made manifest, and 
the fire shall try every ujan’s work of what sort it is,' 

Again, he writes to the mayor of Baden : 

“ The evil which oppresses Germany arises chiefly from the pride of 
some divines, who would rather rule than teach. Certain doctors, who 
have been called to the office of teaching, wishing to be bishops, seek in 
their untimely zeal to turn everything upside down, and mislead their 
princes to overhasty steps. The spirit of unity and mutual love is 
wanting.” 

To John Pistorius, a prelate who had gone over to the church 
of Rome, and who wrote to him, telling him he was dangerously 
ill, and talking of the vanities of this wenTd, Keppler in his answer 
says, — 

“ You will bear me witness, on that great day, that I never had any 
personal hatred against the pope and the priests, but only zeal for God 
and his institutions, while I remain id that freedom in which God caused 
me to be born. Among the vanities of this world 1 reckon the spirit of 
persecution which prevails in every religious party — the idea timt each 
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of them has, that their cause is the cause of God — they alone possess a 
right to happiness — the presumption of the theologians that they have 
the right to interpret Scripture, and that one must blindly believe them 
even when their interpretations run contrary to reason — finally, the 
temerity with which they damn all those who make use of their evangelic 
liberty/^ 

You know nothing about theology — I will not enter into these matters 
with you,** was the reply of Pistorius. 

** I have read your Ephemerides — I see into your pure soul — I know 
from what sentiments it flows when you laugh at the janglings and the 
smoke which the theologians make, but others judge not so. They abuse 
you as a self-seeker, a hypocrite, a heretic, and an atheist,** wrote Schel- 
lenberg to him one time from Tubingen. 

Such then were the rational and enlightened views of Kcppler 
on the subject of religion in the sixteenth century, and in the 
twenty-second of his age. Throughout life he held and ex- 
pressed the same sentiments; his piety and his charity never 
failed ; through nature he looked up to nature’s God, and Chris- 
tianity may number him among the best and the siiiccrust of her 
members. 

All chances of an establishment in the church being over, 
Keppler was glad to accept an invitation from the states of Styria 
to become teacher of matliematics and ethics at the Gymnasium 
of GrUtz. For the Archduke Charles of Austria, wliose patri- 
mony Styria, Carinthia, and Cariiiola were, having given liberty 
of conscience to his dynasts and knights, the consequence was 
that the greater part of them were become Lutherans, and they 
usually applied to Wurtemberg for pastors and teachers. Keppler 
exercised no choice in the matter. 

"A hidden destiny,’* says he, ‘^impels one man to this, another to 
that calling, that they may be convinced that they arc under the guidance 
of Divine Providence. When I was old enough to taste the sweets of 
philosophy, I embraced ail parts of it with great avidity, without apply- 
ing myself particularly to astronomy. Brought up at the expense of the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, I had resolved to go whithersoever I should be 
sent, whilst others hesitated out of love for borne. An astronomical 
place first offered itself, info which 1 was, as one may say, thrust 
through the high character of my instructors. It w^as not the distance 
,of the place that terrided me, but the unexj)cctcd nature of the invita- 
tion, and my little knowledge of this branch of philosophy, I went 
furnished rather with capabilities for than with a knowledge of this 
science, and only under the express condition that 1 did not renounce 
my to another course of life which might appear to me more bril- 
liant.** 

Keppler, observe, was not two-and*twenty years of age when 
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be went to GrUtz, and he had no patrimony and few prospects. 
How strong must have been his secret anticipation of future 
fame ! 

At Gratz Kc^pler had to act both as astronomer and astrologer. 
Of this last occupation we will say nothing at present, as we may 
soon have occasion to speak more fully of it ; as astronomer his 
first task was the drawing up of the Styrian calendar for the year 
1504. As luck would have it, this only served to add fuel to the 
flames of the wrath of the Wurtemberg divines, for the Gregorian 
reformed calendar was in use in Styria, and that was the work of a 
pope, and never since the world was created was the timeo 
naos et dona ferenles in fuller operation than at this very time. 
Keppler, w ho, as we have seen, had no antipathy to popes as such, 
and was willing to take the good without asking whence it came, 
gladly employed the better measure of time. Not so the sages 
of Tubingen: and it is really w'orth while to read their sentiments 
on this matter. The academic senate thus addressed Duke 
Louis ill the year lo8o. 

A Christian, sensible, and good-hearted governor knows, that, in 
reformations of this kind, he should take counsel of the ministers of the 
church. As long as the kings of Judah followed the counsel of the 
prophets and other highly enlightened ministers of the church, they ruled 
iaiulubly and well-pleasing unto God. It is only when the temporal 
power is in a member of the true church of God that it has authority, 
with the counsel of the ministers of the church, to change the outward 
ccregiionies of the church/* 

As the emperor holds the pope to be the vicar of Christ on earth, it 
is not to be wondered at that he has introduced his calendar into his 
hereditary dominions, and sent it to the estates of the Roman empire. 
Julius CfUsar had not members of hi» empire who were lords and rulers 
themselves, like the estates of the present Roman empire. The imperial 
majesty knows how to recollect itself, and, in its letter to the estates, 
merely gives them to understand that their accommodating themselves 
to this work will give the highest satisfaction. But the new Calendar 
])as manifestly been devised for the furtherance of the idolatrous popish 
system, and we justly hold the pope to be a crud, dcvoim/ig bear-wolf ]^ 
If we adopt Lis calendar, wc must go into the church when he rings 
for us. Shall we have fellowship with Antichrist ? — and what concord 
is there between Christ and Belial ? Should he succeed, through the 
imperial authority, in fastening bis calendar* about our necks, he would 
bring the cord in such a way about our horns that we could no longer 
defend ourselves against bis tyranny in the church of God. The pope * 
hereby grasps also at the electoral hats of the princes of the empire. 
If the new calendar be not generally adopted, the world will not go to 


* B'dr-wolf, perhaps it should be w’dr^wolf, the war-wolf or man-wolf of {Popular 
superstition. * 
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ruin on that account. Summer will not come sooner or later if the vernal 
equinox should be set a few days farther back or forward in the calen- 
dar j no peasant will be so simple as, on account of the calendar, to send 
out his reapers at Whitsuntide, or the gatherers intp his vineyard at 
St. James’s Day. These are merely the pretexts of people who stroke 
the fox-tail of the pope, and would not be thought to do so. Satan is 
driven out of the Christian church 5 wc will not let him slip in again 
through his representative, the pope.*' 

Poor Mastlin, nolens volem^ had to write against the Gregorian 
calendar, but he had the fate of his predecessor, Apian, before his 
eyes, who, because he would not without any reservation fall down 
and worship the image which the Wiirtetnberg theologians had 
set up, W'as turned out of his situation and lelt to starve. Kep- 
pler himself, by the way, was indebted to the Catholics alone for 
the means of living. Mastlin, like a lawyer, wrote with great 
apparent bitterness against some trifling defects in the Gregorian 
calendar. Keppler, who knew w'hy he had done so, wrote to him 
as follows : 

'' W'bat is the one half of Germany at ? How long will it remain 
separate from the other half of the empire, and from the whole continent 
of Europe \ For these 1.50 years astronomy has been calling for the im- 
provement of the calendar. Shall we foi^bid IIow long shall we wait ? 
Mayhap till a Deus ex machina enlightens the evangelic rulers. Various 
amendments have been proposed, still that which the pope has introduced 
is the best. But, even if one should discover a better, it cannot be 
brought into use without causing some disorder after this has once been 
in operation. It is sufficient for the next centuries 5 we will not make 
ourselves uneasy about the more distant ones. Uniformity in the com- 
putation of time is one of the ornaments of the political state. I think 
we have proved sufficiently to the pope that we can keep to the old time 
for our festivals } it were time now to correct what he has corrected. 
We shall not always enjoy the mildness and lenity of an emperor Rudolf. 
The evangelic princes inquire of their mathematicians ; the emperor 
puts forth a merely political edict 5 so it is not the pope’s bull, but the 
advice of his mathematicians which he sanctions. It is a disgrace for 
Germany to be alone without that correction which the sciences desire.” 

Long enough, however, was it before common sense could 
assert its rights in Germany ; and even in our own country this 
paltry, contemptible prejudice continued to exercise dominion till 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Making every allowance 
cfor the times, the state of opinion, and other circumstances, it is 
impossible to view these Wurtemburg popes with any feeling but 
that of aversion and disgust. They ejected Apian to die of want ; 
they, as far as in them lay, destroyed the prospects of Keppler for 
life ; and all because ibey would not yield implicit faith to their 
^ tramubslantiationj for surely it was nothing better ; at the time 
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that they denounced the adoption of a correction of the calendar 
because it came frpm Rome. One might be almost ilUnatured 
enough to say, that their real apprehension was, that they should 
lose their power if they suffered men to think for themselves on 
any subject. One of the happiest circumstances of the present 
times is this, that the Protestant- clergy throughout Europe have 
seen their proper sphere, and have ceased to arrogate to them- 
selves authority in matters that do not concern them. 

Keppler was soon to give the theologians more matter to cogi- 
tate on, by the additional proofs which he began to bring forward 
of the truth of that heresy, the Copernican system of the world. 
Having discovered some remarkable analogies between the live 
regular bodies which may be inscribed in a sphere and the spaces 
between the planets, he laid bis discovery, under the title of Pro- 
dromus, before the senate of the University of Tubingen. Mast- 
lin was directed to examine and report on it. His words were — 

“ The matter is so new that it has never yet come into the mind of 
any one, and so ingeniously developed that it is well deserving of being 
made known to the learned. Who ever yet conceived the thought, or 
ventured to attempt to prove d priori the number, the order, and the 
magnitude of the celestial spheres, and to draw forth the cause as it were 
from the secret counsels ot God > This has Keppler undertaken, and 
happily accomplished. He is the first who has conceived that the dis- 
tances of the planets from each other are determined by the five regular 
bodies. By this all appears in such suitable order and perfect connec- 
tion, that the smallest alteration could not be made without causing the 
downfall of the whole, Keppler has shown himself to be one of the 
most learned and acute of men.’’ 

Differ and damn one another as the Popish and Protestant 
churches might on other points, they were agreed on that of re- 
garding the Bible as a system of physics, in whose correctness all 
were bound to acquiesce. The Bible said that the sun stood 
stilly and Copernicus, and now Keppler, said that it moved. 
The senate would, therefore, in all probability, have made short 
work with the Prodromus, had not Keppler prudently secured 
beforehand the prince’s favour. They therefore contented them- 
selves with making Hafenreffer write to warn him. 

God forbid,*’ said he, “ that you should* endeavour to bring your 
hypothesis openly into argument with the Holy Scripture. I require of 
you to treat the subject merely as a mathematician, and to leave the 
peace of the church undisturbed. But whither is my pen, or rather my 
brotherly love to you, leading me V* 

These were surely hard times, when even physical tiuths cQvild 
not be announced without peril. Yet, even as a theoIogiap^^Jhow 
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high was Keppter devated above the doctors at Tubingen, and 
how they must have stared at such language as this in his reply! 

The Bible speaks to men of things belonging to h«iman life ns men 
are used to speak of them. It is no manual of optics or of astronomy, it 
has a higher object in view. It is a culpable misuse of it to seek in it 
for answers on worldly things. Joshua wished for the day to be length* 
ened. God hearkened to his wisb-^How r This is not to be inquired 
Jifter here.” 

To Masttin he wrote — 

What is to be done ? I think we should imitate the Pythagoreans, 
communicate our discoveries pneu/im, and be silent in public, that we 
may not die of hunger. I will make you no enemies on my account, 
The guardians of the Holy Scriptures make an elephant of a gnat. To 
avoid the hatred against novelty, I represented my discovery to the rector 
of the university as a thing ali*ea«ly observed by the ancients 5 but he 
made its antiquity a greater charge against it than he could have made of 
its novelty.’* 

It may be asked how it fared with Copernicus, who was a 
canon of the Church of Frauenburg, in East Prussia? Coper* 
nicus then dedicated his work to Pope Paul III., and he, luckily 
perhaps for himself, died in 1543, the very year he gave it to the 
light. But it w^as soon assailed on all hands by astronomers, 
philosophers and theologians. Even Bacon pronounced, that 

though Copernicus’ opinion of the system of the earth cannot 
be refuted on astronomical principles, on the principles of natu- 
ral philosophy, rightly laid down, it can;” and in l(jl 6 a decree 
of the sacred college at Rome suspended it till it should be cleared 
from heresies. Keppler’s work, however, was printed at Tubin- 
gen in 151 ) 6 , with a preface and an appendix from the pen of 
M'astliu, who congratulated the age on the work and the author, 
and in the spirit of prophecy expressed his conviction that they 
should soon see the whole system of astronomy unfolded. 

The following passage from it will show the elevation of Kep- 
pler’s mind : — 

** As men enjoy dainties at tbe dessert, so do wise souls gain a taste 
for heavenly things when they ascend from their college to the univci'se 
and there look around them. He who has discerned the frailty of hu- 
man alfairs will aspire heavenward from earth. 

Happy ! to whom this first was given to see, 

O happy souls ! who did to heaven ascend ! 

He will begin to set less value on what once appeared to him the most 
excellent. He will esteem God’s works above all things, and in the 
contemplation of tbam he will find a pure enjoyment. Great Artist of 
the worid I I look with wonder on the works of thy hands, constructed 
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after five re^lar forms, and in the midst the sun, the dispensed of light 
and life. I see the moon and stars, strewn over the infinite field of 
space. Father of tbj world ! what moved 'thee thus to exalt a poor, weak, 
little creature of earth so high that he stands in light a far-ruling king, 
almost a God, for he thinks thy thoughts after thee I’* 

A passage more sublime" than this is not perhaps to be found 
in the whole compass of philosophic literature ! But Keppler^s 
soul was filled with harmony, and' his .spirit rejoiced in pious me- 
ditation ; and if there be any thing that has the power of raising 
the soul from earth to heaven, causing it to cast away every low 
and trivial thought, and feel itself now^ an atom, now a God, it is 
the contemplation of the celestial bodies as they glide through 
the regions of eternal space in obedience to the laws of unerring 
wisdom. 

Keppler sent copies of his work to all the great philosophers 
of the time. The answers which he received were most flatter- 
ing, particularly that of Galileo. I congratulate myself," said the 
great Florentine, in having found in you an associate in the 
search after truth, a friend of that truth to which I am attached. 
Though Copernicus has acquired everlasting fame, yet he appears 
nought to an infinite crowd — so great is the number of the igno- 
rant." He requested some more copies, and continued through 
life in intimate relation with the German astronomer. We men- 
tion this, as it has been asserted that Galileo thought lightly of 
him. • 

Tycho Brahe also praised the work, and expressed bis wish 
that Keppler would join him at Prague, whither he was about to 
remove, and making use of his observations made during a course 
of thirty-five years, do for his system the same that he had done 
for that of Copernicus, from which it differed but little. Kep- 
pler wrote on the margin of Tycho’s letter, Every one loves 
himself but the hopes of having the use of Tycho’s superior 
instruments was a strong inducement, as his own were indeed 
but very indifferent. What would the Troughtons and Dollonds 
say to the following description given by him to a person who 
inquired what instruments he used ? 

“ They are out of the same workshop from Which the huts of our 
first parents came. 1 am content with a very simple instrument, which 
does not err more than half a degree either way, and even if I were not 
content with it, I must still do without a more choice one. 1 will de- 
scribe it. Ye friends who may see it do not laugh. As I had no other 
materials than wood, and all kinds of w'ood swell, I prepared an tnstra- 
ment whose sides must be kept in equal condition by their length, that 
is to say, a right-angled trian^e of fi, 8, and 10 feet. 1 hang this 
triangle up by its right angle, wd let fall from it a thread with a {duns* 
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met (perpendikeljf divided tbe 10*foot side into the smallest parts, and 
stuck small quills (pinnulce) in one of the sides about the right-angle. 
1 let the triangle hang freely by the cord by which it is suspended, and 
by a small weight keep it steady till the star is sedh through the holes 
of the quills ( pinnulce foramina). This is my whole apparatus, I can 
easily wish for more accurate instruments, but 1 know not how and by 
what means they are to be got. With the aid of a mason and a Praxi- 
teles, I could construct exceedingly neat and useful ones. For observing 
the sun, one cannot wish for any thing better than an aperture in the 
top of a tower and a shadowed place beneath it $ for when the round 
sun-beam falls obliquely on a plane it forms an ellipse, from whose long 
and short diameters 1 will deduce more than with the aid of all the. 
quadrants, astrolabes, &c. in the world.” 

Such was Keppler’s transit-instrument. Three pieces of wood 
set in a triangle,” says a German writer, were the magic instru- 
ments wherewith Kepplcr drew from the muse Urania secrets 
unknown to all antiquity, and on which the whole of modern 
astronomy rests/^ When we remind the reader that this appara- 
tus was liable to be moved by every, even the smallest, breath of 
air, and that therefore operations had to be repeated over and 
over; that Keppler^s sight was naturally w^eak; that there were 
no logarithms or calculus and little algebra in those days, must 
we not wonder at the genius, the skill, and the perseverance of 
him who founded the modern astronomy? 

Keppler about this time paid his addresses to Barbara Muller, 
a lady of one of the noble Protestant families in Styria. She was 
handsome and young, (only twenty-three,) though Keppler was 
her third husband; the first had died early, and she bad divorced 
the second. To obtain her hand, he had to prove his nobility, 
and as it took some time to procure the necessary documents, tlie 
lady was very near changing her mind. Marry, however, they 
did; and, what with her own fortune and what she expected from 
her parents, our astronomer reckoned that he should be able to 
live at his ease, devoted solely to his studies. 

But Keppler, like so many others, reckoned without his host. 
Ferdinand, Duke of Styria, who had been a minor, was now of 
age, and was about to take tbe reins into his own hands. His 
mother had had him brought up at Ingoldstadt, by the Jesuits, in 
all the charity and tolerance which distinguished those champions 
of popery; and the hopeful prince had just concluded a pilgrim- 
age to Loretto, in which he had sworn to the Virgin Mary that 
he would foe her generalissimo, and pluck heresy by the roots out 
of his hereditary dominions. Tbe Protestants meanwhile, as 
Keppler tells i|s> and as to do them justice they were but too apt 
to do, irritated the Papists by invectives from the pulpit, and by 
prints ridiculing tbe pope* Ferdinand, declaring that the peace 
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had been broken on their side^ ordered them to abandon their 
teachers within fourteen days, and this was succeeded by an order, 
on the 17th Septfmber, to quit the town where they were before 
sun-set. By the advice of their chiefs, the Protestants retired to 
the frontiers of Hungary and Croatia. In the course of a month, 
Keppler, whom the duke’s ministry, Jesuits by the w^ay, cstebmed 
and admired, received orders to return. But his situation was 
unpleasant, as appears from his letter to Mastlin, in the fol- 
lowing August. 

I am subject to so many hardships here that I must think of a 
* change of place ; 1 cannot devote myself to the service of the Church, 
for with my sentiments 1 could not suffer any greater pain than that of 
being obliged to take part in the disputes of theologians. 1 believe I 
am not unworthy of a place in the faculty of philosophy, but it appears 
that 1 have enemies who oppose me. The citizens here are accused of 
high treason, that there may he a pretext for robbing them. Whoever 
reads Luther’s Bible is guilty of treason and loses bis goods. My salary 
is paid me more out of pity than from any good that is expected from 
nie. Slionhl I have any chance of a situation if I were to go to 
Tubingen ? ” 

Three months later ho wrote to him again : 

I am grieved beyond measure at not getting an answer from you. 
Gahelkofcr, whom the states sent to Prague, has been put to the tor- 
ture, the secretary of the states has been thrown into prison, the temples 
which were built a few years ago have been pulled down, the citizens 
fallen t)n by armed men. I seek refuge in your counsel.” 

Would it be believed that the state of their illustrious country- 
man, suffering for his faith, had no effect on the theologians of 
Tubingen, nay, that their bitterness was such that MUstlin had 
not the heart to inform his friend of it? But such they were ; no 
merit could efface the denial of the omnipresence of Christ’s 
body. Oil the other hand, we have an instance here how his- 
toric truth is frequently suppressed. No one knew that the Pro- 
testants of Styria had been persecuted ; Schiller says, that Ferdi- 
nand suppressed the Protestant worship in that country without 
noise, nay, one may say, without cruelty.’^ These newly-discovered 
letters of Keppler, we apprehend, tell a very different story, and 
of their truth there can be no doubt. 

The Jesuits who w^ere about Ferdinand were exceedingly 
anxious to win such a man as Keppler over to the Church of 
Rome. The Holy See had given them permission to authorize 
eminent persons to live in the open profession of heresy, provided 
they were secretly reconciled to the Church; and they thought, by 
taking advantage of Keppler’s enthusiasm for astronomy, and 
holding forth a prospect of his being enabled to devote his whole 
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time to to induce him to abandon his faith. But Keppler’s 
. faith hung not ao loosely about liim ; it was a portion of his very 
being; to renounce it was beyond his power. No hopes appear- 
ing of Ilia becoming a convert, he was ordered ^o let or sell his 
property, and to quit the country within forty-tive days. He let 
bis lands at, of course, a very low rent, a tenth of which was de- 
manded by the government, and removed from Styria. 

Heaven seemed disposed to reward him for thus suffering for 
conscience sake. Just at this time Tycho was cqine to Prague, 
and he represented to the Emperor Rudolf that task which 
had been committed to him of improving Copernicus's Astrono^ 
mical Tables would be accomplished better ^lid quicker if he 
were tq invite Keppler to spend some yj^rs at the observatory* 
The emperor yielded a ready consent, fnd Keppler was fiqpi]^ qst 
Prague, then the refuge of the sciences. But great as 
pleasure which the prospect of using Tycho’s instrumei]^j|(ave 
him, it was sadly diminished by the view of the sliatterad finances 
and the astrological fancies of the generous well-meaning emperor, 
and the excessive pride of Tycho. Keppler thus wrote to 
Mastlin: , . , 

** I have found every tiling uncertain here. Tycho is a man with 
whom no one can live without exposing himself to the greatest iusults. 
The appointments are brilliant, but one can hardly squeeze out one 
half of them. 1 am thinking of taking to medicine, perhaps then you 
would give me some small situation. 1 could never have believed that 
joy would increase in proportion as persecution augmented. Hence 
we may sec how easy it is to die for religion ; I mix the sweet with 
the bitter. A few months ago I wrote on the action of light; 1 also 
observed the last eclipse of the sun.” 

No answ'er came, and he was forced to submit to the haughti- 
ness of Tycho, from whom he differed totally in his ideas of 
astronomy. He even had to receive his salary through him. 

I cannot express to thee how melancholy thy letter has made me,” 
wrote he to Mastlin, who had written to say how little hopes there were 
at Tubingen for him, I know not if I shall ever recover ; they fear 
that my tertian may end in a consumption. My wife too is sick, and 1 
feel as much for her as for myself. I stand in need of consolation, I 
earnestly pray thee if there sliould be any place vacant in your univer- 
sity to get it for me. Believe me, that several Styrian nobles would 
come to Tubingen if I were there. I cannot recollect what it was that 
induced me to write to thee some time ago what thou speakest of (i. e, 
his becoming a physician) ; I pray thee send me back that letter. Every 
observation made at the Imperial Observatory is a confutation of the 
Tychonic and a confirmation of the Copern ican system. The more 
Tycho is annoyed at ifc, the more rejoiced am I; be thinks an error of a 
few minutes should be excused in bis system.” 
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It is almost amusing thus to observe the enthusiasm scienoe 
breaking out> and shame arising at the recollection of having in a 
moment of de{>re8sion meditated an inglorious retreat. But 
Keppler*s was no <^xtraordinary case ; and we fancy there is no 
man of a similar temperament devoted to literature or science* 
and unblessed with a sufficiency of this world^s goods* who has 
not a hundred times in his life acted just as he did. To proceed, 
he and Tycho never could go on together, and Keppler’s wife at 
last brought matters to an extremity. While her husband was 
away in Styria, looking after their property, this high-born dame, 
proud as the noble Dane himself, incensed at having to apply to 
him for money for her housekeeping, roused Keppler to write 
him a letter of reproach; but a friend interfered and Keppler 
apologised, and an apparent reconciliation was effected. Six 
months after, however, (October 1601,) Tycho died, and 
Keppler was appointed his successor. He asked but 1500 
gulden a year, though he had to pay his assistants, and Tycho 
had had 6000 gold gulden. Even this moderate sum he found it 
difficult to obtain. 

I stand whole days,” says he, in the ante-chamber, and am nought 
for study. 1 keep up my spirits, however, with the thought that 1 serve, 
not the emperor alone, but the wdiole human race ; that I am labouring 
not merely for the present generation, but for posterity. If God stands 
by me and looks to the victuals, I hope to perform something yet.” 

Tliis is the feeling, this the way of thinking, that enables a man 
to rise superior to all impediments, and opens to him the portals 
of the temple of everlasting fame. Never without it would 
Keppler have made his discoveries. He who has it not may be 
assured that his mind is not of the highest order. 

It was iiow^ that Keppler really began to make discoveries. 
He selected the planet Mars as the chief object of his observa- 
tion, and folio w'ed him through all parts of his orbit. He wished 
greatly to be enabled to compare Tycho's observations with his 
own; but Tycho’s heirs refused to allow him, and on his applying 
to the emperor, they said that be only wanted them for the useless 
Speculations in which he wasted the time that he should have de- 
voted to improving the Astronomical Tables. The emperor was 
induced to direct Longomontanus, the astronomer, a pupil and 
follower of Tycho, to demand an account of what he had been 
doing for the last ffve years. No small portion of the insolence 
of office was exhibited by the commissioner, and his letter was 
conceived in the coarsest terms. 

“ I will answer you as a friend," was Keppler’s reply. ** I acknow- 
ledge that 1 have occupied myself for the last five years, more than the 
half of which, however, I was obliged to spend in solicitations at court. 
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ebieiiy with phydcal* sp^ulations. For I believe that astronomy and 
physics are so closely cbmieii^ted together^ that the one cannot be per- 
fected without the other. Hypotheses which are not founded in nature 
please me not. Yon call these speculations the dung-pits of Augeas. 
Fair words, doubtless! You make merry at my oval orbits of the 
planets. 1 can set against these certain notions of the ancients^ which have 
been revived by Tycho, and which are a hundred times more absurd." 

Ke^pler, however, triumphed; Tycho’s papers were confided 
to him, and in l609 appeared bis Astronot^iia Nova, which con- 
taiii^d fats tw>a gre^t discoveries of the elliptic orbits of tlie planets, 
and of their describing in them equal spaces in equal times. The 
whole v^orid was soon filled with his fame, and, ns perhaps the 
higiipst honour, it may be mentioned, that Galileo gave lectures on 
Keppler’s new astronomy at Pavia. The discoveries of Jupiter’s 
satellites,^ the phases of Venus, and the ring of Saturn, by this 
great man, came in confirmation of the new astronomy, but be 
had even more wilful ignorance to contend with than Keppler, to 
whom be thus wrote: — 

^^Tbou art almost the only person who gives full credit to my asser- 
tions. When I waited to show the professors at the Gymnasium of 
Florence the four satellites of Jupiter with my telescope, they would 
not look at either them or the teleise^e ; they shut their eyes against the 
light of truth. This sort of men think that we should not look for any 
truth in nature, but only in the comparing of the text — these are their 
words. Neither giants nor pygmies can fight against Jupiter. What 
is to be done ? Sha]! we do like Democritus, or like Heraclitid ? I 
think we should laugh at the uncommon stupidity of the rabble. How 
thou wouldst have laughed, if thou bacht heard how the first among 
them strove, in presence of the duke, to pull the new planets down from 
heaven, now with logical arguments, now with magical incantations." 

Hard indeed was the struggle which true Philosophy had to 
make, not merely against absurd theology, but against that false 
science which had presumed to take her name, and to eject her 
from her lawful heritage. 

We will DOW take a view of Keppler as an astrologer, for such 
of necessity was the astronomer-royal of those days. Here too 
his views were as sound as they were in theology. Even when 
he published his first Ejftiemerides at Griitz, he saw and expressed 
his conviction of the futility of that would-be science. In the 
letter that accompanied the copy which he sent to Professor 
Gerlach he wrote ; 1 t;tlow that you are engaged in matters of 

too much importance tp have leisure to read goodfor^nothing 
conjectures** It is curious enough too, that two of bis conjec- 
tures in these very Epliemerides should turn out prophecies, viz. 
^n insurrection of the peasantry in .Austria, and a winter of ex^ 
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treiiie severity. To awake in the mind of bis readers a feeling 
of the beauty and majesty of nature was the object of most of his^ 
prognostications ; to this he afterwards united an effort to give 
a correct mode of thinking on political and theological matters. 
Wlien some one wrote to ask the meaning of a passage in his 
Ephemerides, he replied — 

I have purposely ascribed the meanest things to the fiery trigon in 
order to make people laugh, and to give wholesome admonitions which 
I dare not speak openly. In the passage which you ask about, I meant 
to say, so long as those who maintained freedom of conscience werfe 
closely united, they were powerful j but as soon as the fear of the Catho- 
lics ceased among them, they began to contend among themselves, and 
thus become more easy to overcome.” 

Astrology is not worth spending one's time on, but people 
have a notion that it is requisite in a mathematician/' is another 
of Ills expressions of contempt on this subject. But he was 
obliged to interpret for the emperor every appearance in the 
heavens, or he would have lost the use of the imperial observatory 
for his astronomy. This he gave the public very slily to under- 
stand in a work which he named Tertim IntervAiiens. Ye over- 
wise philosophers, ye censure this daughter of astronomy beyond 
her deserts. Know you not then that she must support her mother 
by lior charms. How many would be in a condition to devote 
themselves to astronomy if men did not entertain hopes of ready- 
ing the future in the heavens?" As in a conjectural art he who 
has most sense and knowledge will make the best guesses, we 
need not be surprised to find the reputation of the court-astro- 
loger eclipsing that of every brother of the art in public estima- 
tion, and whenever any thing extraordinary appeared in the sky 
then* was no contenting the people till he had given judgment on 
it. lie was tormented too with applications to cast nativities ; 
even Mastliii sent him the horoscope of his new-born daughter, 
and Prince Julius of Medici, wlio, when he was at Vienna, pro- 
cured him the payment of his arrears of salary, requested a simi- 
lar favour of him. These were applications to which he could 
not refuse attention, so he treated the matter in as light and 
jocular a manner as he could. In other , cases he gave a positive 
refusal. 

1 pray you, my friends,” said he, " condemn me not to calculations, 
but give me time for philosophical speculations, my only delight. Every 
one lias his hobby ; one is pleased with astrology, another with the 
astronomical tables, I with the Imnnony in the motions of the celestial 
bodies, this oraaiuent of astronomy.” 

Keppler had in fact a kind of astrology of his own.«. He was 
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eachaoted mth hia idea of die harmony of the spheres, and he 
compared their motions^ nowasconjunctions^ now as oppositions^ 
arouud their common centre, the suii^ to the consonance and 
dissonance of musical tones ; so that, as harmony is pleasing, dis* 
cord unpleasing to the ear, the celestial aspects were beneficent 
or injurious to the earth and to men according as they were 
harmonious or the reverse. But he rejected all particular 
influences. 

You err with a gi’eat number of learned men,” wrote he to a friend, 
w’hen you suppose that the course of events flows from heaven. It 
sends us nothing but light. If its configuration be harmonious, a fair 
form of mind is the result, and this builds itself a fair dwelling. Mean- 
time strong is born of strong, and good of good. The individual events 
are in the hand of God, and under the power of the guardian spirit with 
his permission. If the mind is ill-prepared we must endeavour to im- 
piYive it. 

** Flarmony is perfection of the relations. The Infinite alone per- 
ceives the harmony of tlic spheres in its full extent j the earth has only 
a feeble after-feeling of it. This after-feeling animates the soul of the 
earth, and makes men fitter for thinking ami acting. The clearness of 
the weather proceccks from the repose of the subterranean ruler. It is 
Lis business to set the sweat of the earth in motion that rain may fruc- 
tify our fields. He is excited to this work by the aspects, tbc celestial 
music 5 should he not labour, the heaven then pipes to rouse him.” 

Here we have another of Keppler’s notions, rank heresy in 
those days, — accordant, says our author, if properly luidcislood 
and stript of the language of figure, witli the geologic systems 
of the present day ; for Keppler expressly denied a mind and 
intelligence to his soul of the earth, and it thus pretty nearly 
corresponds with the internal power vvhich produces the phe- 
nomena of earthquakes, volcanoes, and suchlike agitations of 
nature. 

When the Emperor Rudolph was obliged to resign his crown to 
his brother Matthias, and all abandoned him, Keppler was faith- 
ful and remained wdth him till his death ; and, though he was con- 
tinued in his office of cuurt-astrononier, he had the magnanimity, 
when the Ipngrcxpected Tables appeared at last in lG‘27, to call 
them the Rudolphine Tables, instead of seeking the favour of the 
reigning emperor.. • 

in the year iGlS, Keppler, as court-astronomer, appeared be- 
fore the Diet at Ratisbori, and explained and recommended the 
general adoption of the Gregorian calendar. But this only aug- 
mented tlie animosity of the Protestant divines ; and when, at the 
invitation of the States of Austria, he took a professorship at the 
Gymnasium of Linz, tbc Lutheran pastor there refused to admit 
hun to the communion, on account of his not assenting to the 
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bodily ubiquity of Christ; and when he appealed to the Cou-r 
aistory of Wiirtemberg, they called him a wolf iti sheep’s clothing, 
and bade him attend to his mathematics, and not meddle \vdth 
the Holy Scriptures ; which he understood, at least as to the 
spirit, far better than they. 

I can put an end to the whole dispute/* wrote he to Mastlin, if 
I subscribe all and make no exemption ; but it is not given to me to act 
the hypocrite in matters of faith. J will not share their hate. My con- 
science permits me not to make myself by my subscription a condemning 
judge ; J condemn not my brethren 5 whether they stand or full they are 
the Lord's brethren and mine.*’ 

Here too sweets were mixed with the bitters — Kcppler made 
his second marriage with a lady of the name of Susanna Ret- 
linger. He writes to a friend that be liad no less than eleven 
fair iiiitidens proposed for his acceptance, and he dwells with 
much complacency on the various perfections of each of the 
candidates. He wished, he said, to give a mother to his orphans. 
Susanna, in process of time, added seven to his stock. 

In about two years after his union with the fair Susanna, Kep- 
pler*s peace was disturbed by a letter from hf sister, informing 
him tliat a charge of witchcraft had been made against their aged 
inollicr. Such a charge was no trifle in those days, and her de- 
fence occupied a good portion of his time for the next five years. 
The wliolc affair, which has btjen first fully brought to light by 
Baron Hrcitschwert, is very curious; and \vc regret that our 
lifiiits do not permit us to give an account of it. During this 
time he also Jo.st his situation as royal astronomer; and what may, 
perhaps, excite some surprise, the Professorsiiip of Mathematics 
at the 1 ) niversity of Bologna, in the Papal states, was offered 
him. He, however, dreaded too much the contiguity of the 
court of Rome, and lie declined the proffered office. 

But during the time of his mother’s danger Keppler had been 
by no means idle, and in the year IG19 he announced to the wwld 
his third great discovery, that the squares of the times of the 
planets are as the cubes of their mean distances. This law was 
given in his Harmonkes Mundi , — a work in five books, dedicated 
to James I. of England. About the same time, from I6I8 to 
1G22, appeared his Epitome Astronomm Copernkamet in four 
volumes. In these works occur the following novel ideas, viz* 
the fixed stars are suns, each probably surrounded by a system 
of planets ; the place of our systd^n in the universe seems to be 
in the neighbourhood of the Milky Way; light does not flow 
from tlie sun and stars, but is produced by their revolutions. 
He also concluded on physical grounds, before Galileo bad dis- 
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covered the spots in the sun, that that luminary revolved on its 
axis, and he taught that the earth was not a perfect globe ; he 
also held with Tycho and the unfortunate Bruno, c, who was burnt 
as a heretic at Rome in 1600, that the stars were inhabited. 

Keppler thus concludes his work : — 

“ I give tbee thanks, Lord and Creator, that thou hast given me joy 
through thy creation, for I have been ravished with the work of thy 
hands. 1 have revealed unto mankind the glory of thy works as far as 
my limited spirit could conceive thy infinitude. Should 1 have brought 
forward any thing that is unworthy of thee, or should 1 have sought my 
own fame, be graciously pleased to forgive it me.” 

It is the praise of God alone that he seeks, but he felt that 
there would be a posterity who w^ould be just and grateful. 

“ The day,” said he, will soon break when pious simplicity will be 
ashamed of its blind superstition, — when men will recognize trutji in the 
book of nature, as well as in the Holy Scriptures, and rejoice in the two 
revelations.” 

We must hasten to close this interesting subject, and we will 
only add that Kcpplcr was afterwards in the service of the great 
Wallenstein, andltlmt he died on the L5th November, 1630, at 
Ratisbon, whither he had repaired to try if he could obtain from 
the Diet the money that was due to him. His children by his 
second marriage all died young ; a son and a daughter of his first 
wife grew up and married, but in the next generation his family 
was exliiicl; and, as has been the case with so many names re- 
nowned in literature and in science, there remains no posterity 
to claim a descent from John Keppler. It would seem as if 
exalted genius and a long line of posterity were advantages not 
to be conceded to the same person — and that a descent from a 
Newton, a Keppler, a Shakspeare, or a Milton, was too great an 
honour for any common mortal. 

Let no one hastily arraign the Judgment of God, and assert 
that Keppler^s life was unhappy. Far was it from being such ; 
his piety and charity were a spring-head from which constantly 
welled forth streams of the purest enjoyment ; the idea of the 
harmony of the universe, which w^as ever present to his soul, 
calmed him in affliction and reduced all troubled thoughts to 
peace ; the favour of the Emperor Rudolph was extended to him 
for many years ; and be had at all times the consolation of know- 
ing that he enjoyed the esteem, the love, and the admiration of 
all tlie men of his time who \vere capable of appreciating him. 
Finally, the conviction that a posterity would arise to do him 
justice was so strong as to support him under all difficulties, and, 
like a vernal sun, to diffuse joy and animation through every 
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region of his soul. And can we suppose such a man to have 
been otherwise than happy ? A contrary supposition would 
imply gross igboraiice of our nature, and be little less than im- 
piety towards its author. 


Art. V. — 1. Narrative of an Expedition through the Upper Mis- 
sissipi to Itasca Lake^ 183G, Under the direction of 
Henry R. Schoolcraft. New York, 1834. 

2. Travaux d' Ameliorations Intericuresj projeth on executes 
par le Gouvernement General des Etals-Unis d'Amerique, 
de 1824 d 1831. Par Guillaume Tell Poussin. Paris, 1834. 

Thk source of the Missouri, and the source and termination 
of the Columbia rivers, having been ascertaitied by Messrs. I^wis 
and Clark, the government of the United States, immediately 
after obtaining possession of Louisiana in 1805, sent an expe- 
dition under Lieutenant Pike, in order to penelrate to the sources 
of the Mississipi. Sandy and Leech Lakes however formed 
the limit of this gentleman’s travels, and thus the matter rested 
till 1820, when Governor Cass, who commanded in the Michigan 
territory, again attempted to solve this question ; and, starting in 
thc^month of May, passed beyond Leech Lake into another body 
of water of 120 square miles, and which has since been named 
Cass Lake. Here the supplies of the expedition failed, and the 
water became so low that it was deemed prudent to return forth- 
with. 

Ten years afterwards, Mr. Henry Schoolcraft, the Indian 
agent stationed at Sault St. Marie, was ordered to proceed with 
the same inquiry; but, the instructions arriving loo late, it was not 
till 1831 that the new expedition started, entering Lake Superior 
at St. Mary’s. After coasting along the shores of this great 
basin, tliey entered Ottawa Lake, and thence proceeded to Ciielac, 
the principal source of the Red Cedar River. This stream ex- 
pands into four lakes, joins the Chippe^^a, and flows with it into 
the Mississipi, From the mouth of llic Chippewa the travellers 
descended to Galena in Illinois, w'hcre they divided forces; one 
party returned by the Wisconsin, and the other crossed the mine 
country. The year 1832 saw the starting of the expedition of 
wdiich we have to treat; and which, profiting by past labours, 
was reorganized and increased to thirty persons, among whom 
were a surgeon, a geologist, an interpreter, and a missionary. 
The objects of the expedition w^re also rendered more iinpor- 
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tant ; and, besides the mere geographical question, Mr. School- 
craft was ordered to endeavour to make a lasting peace between 
the Sioux and the Chippewas, the two principal Irfdian nations of 
that part of the country ; to ascertain the state of the trade, to 
collect as many statistical facts as possible, and to spread the 
benefits of vaccination as widely as circumstances would permit. 

The starting point was again St. Mary's, which is situated on 
the communication which connects Lake Huron with Lake Su- 
perior; and on the 27th of June the wdiole party \vas in motion. 
Lake Superior is called Igomi, Chigomi, and Gitchigoini by the 
Indians, and lies in a basin of trap rocks, with alternations of 
the granite and sand-stone series.'’ Its waters, remarkably deep 
and pure, cover an area of at least 30, OCX) square miles, and 
their level is 640 feet above the Atlantic. The shape of the Lake 
is extremely irregular ; it contains several islands, harbours, bays, 
inlets, &c. and receives a number of rivers. The white-fish, 
the sturgeon, and the salmon-trout are the most important of its 
productions, but an extensive trade in furs and peltries is carried 
on along its shores, the principal Anierican post for which is 
close to St. Mary’S. A mission has lately been established on 
Magdalene Island, or La Pointe, consisting at first of a Mr, and 
Mrs. Hall, and a Mr. Ayer; but, as it has encountered no serious 
obstacle, it has been since enlarged and extended. A daughter 
of the two former w'as the first white child born within the pre- 
cincts of the lake. A rough calculation makes the Indian popu- 
lation amount to oOOO, who seem willing to receive the liglit of 
Christianity, and do not feel less respect for tiio mission from 
its being placed on the spot (according to tradition) where the 
Mndjikiwis or AVaishki of the Chippewas resided, and where 
their ancient council-fire was situated. The time when these 
magistrates ruled the nation is always referred to as a period of 
Indian splendour; the office was hereditary, arid the descendants 
of the last Waishki still pride themselves on their birth. He 
visited Quebec in the time of Montcalm, and was greatly instru- 
mental in the driving out of his consins-german, the Poxes, from 
Chippewa. The present head of the family is named Chi 
Waishki, or Pizhikee, or the Bufi'alo ; and when invested with 
a silver medal by an Indian agent, he said, Wliat need I of 
this ? It is kriowm whence I am descended.” To the expedi- 
tion of which we are now speaking be presented the peace-pipe. 

Leaving the shores of Lake Superior, Mr. Sclioolcraft and his 
pilrty, on the 23d of June, entered the river St. Louis, and 
then crossed over land to the Mississipi, a distance of about 
150 miles. At Sandy Lake, general arrangements were made 
for the rest of the route; and, as the Indians of that place were 
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mostly absent^ it was determined to assemble them at the junc- 
tion of the Des Corbeaux river, by appoiutineut, on the return 
of the expedition. The presents intended for these people, and 
supplies for the homeward route, were placed in trust-worthy 
care, w'ith orders for their being taken to the Isle des Corbeaux 
on the 24th of J uly. These affairs being concluded, the party 
again pursued its W’ay. At the post of Winnipec they learned 
some particulars of the opposition, or Hudson's Bay trade, and, 
among others, that constant use is made by this company of 
spirits, which is a forbidden traffic among the Americans. The 
strength of the spirit is, however, reduced in the proportion of 
one part to four, in consequence of the maddening effect pro- 
duced by it on the minds of the Indians. 

Oil the niorniiig of the lOtli, the party crossed Lake Winnipec, 
and, passing up the Mississipi, reached Cass Lake, w hich it will 
be remembered was the remotest point of previous discovery, A 
baud of Indians saluted them, and led the way to their habita- 
tions on the large island of Colocaspi. The reception given by 
them elicits the following remark from Mr. Schoolcraft. 

They came eagerly to the water sedge, giving calh one a hand as he 
alighted from the canoe. He \vho has formed his estimate of an Indian 
from the reading of books, in which he is depicted as cruel and morose, 
without any insight into his social character, need only be ushered into 
a scene like this, to be convinced that he has contemplated an oversha- 
dowed picture. AVc found these Indians to be frank, cheerful, and 
confiding.” 

Wc also copy Mr. Schoolcraft's description of an Indian town, 
which, he says, will furnish a model for all others, and in every 
part of America. 

'' It is nothing but an assemblage of wigw^ams, built exclusively to 
suit the particular convenience of the occupant, without right-angled 
streets, for which (as they have no carts or w’aggons) they have no oc- 
casion, and they get thereby the additional advantage of having no 
clouds of dust blown up from the denuded surface. There is (as we 
should say) a public square, or rather an open grassy spot, where coun- 
cils and dances arc held, and the ceremonies of the wabeno and medicine 
society performed. Hillocks and elevated grounds are selected for 
erecting their lodges on, and clumps of small frees and shrubs are sought. 
Large trees are avoided, for the simple reason, that they often lose a 
limb during windy weather, and are liable to be hlov/n down by the 
tempests. But the wliole circular opening, constituting a town plot, is 
surrounded with forest, to shelter them in the summer and winter. 
Gardens arc variously located, and generally without fences, as there are 
no domesticated cattle." 

Final preparations were made at Cass Lake to proceed to the 
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sources ; the Indians furnished maps of the countr3^ and canoes, 
and Oza Wiudib, the chief of the band in Colocaspi island, with 
two young men, undertook the office of guides seven engages 
and a cook were added to the number, making in all sixteen per- 
sons, who proceeded from this spot. The baggage consisted of 
travelling beds, provisions for ten days, a tent and poles, oil- 
cloth, mess-basket, lea-kettle, flag and staff, a medicine-chest, 
some instruments, an herbarium, fowling* pieces, and a few In- 
dian presents.” The remainder of the party and equipments were 
left in charge of a clerk of one of the upper posts, wlio had 
joined the expedition at Fond du Lac, and who, during his stay, 
undertook to procure various points of information. Before 
starting, the natives crowded round the encampment, and lunong 
them were the widow and children of a Chippewa warrior, who 
had just fallen in a battle with the Sioux. Three scalps had 
been taken during this engagement, one of which was presented 
to the wddow. The burial-ground of these people was an open 
space, with a simple bark enclosure. In this was an arch made 
of bent twigs and .saplings, on which were hung the decayed re- 
mains of scalps. {The fresh scalp was suspended from one of 
the rods, and the people danced round it, shouting as it waved 
to and fro in the wind. All seemed deeply interested in what 
was going forw^ard, and at every interval of the dance, presents 
for the widow were thrown into the circle. This is called the 
scalp-dance. , 

Starting on the lllh, the expedition proceeded in a westerly 
direction for above an hour, wheu they, to save distance, carried 
baggage and canoes, for about fifty yards, over a sandy plain, 
terminating in a lake several miles in extent, of which they did 
not learn the name. They crossed it, and re-entered the river on 
its western side, and thereby entered another lake (for there is no 
end to lakes in this country) called Tascodiac, About fifteen 
miles from Cass Lake, the meadow-land ceased, and “ boulders 
of a primitive character lie close to numerous rapids.” These 
rapids appear to bear a proportion of ten to twenty-five miles. 

The most northern point of the Mivssissipi is a large expanse 
of water called Lac Travers, or Painitchi Gumaug, lying fifty 
feet above the level of Cass Lake, twelve miles long from north 
to south, and six or seven broad, surrounded by high shores co- 
vered w ith trees. On the .side opposite to that by which the party 
had entered, the Mississipi flows into the lake with a stream 
loO feet broad, its beach strewn with helices aud uniones (snails 
and horse-muscles), and comes directly from the south. Four 
miles from this point it presents two branches, the eastern and 
smaller of which was first ascended by the travellers. This also 
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expands^ at intervals, into three lakes, round which the soil is 
marshy, but covered with alders, tamaracks, willows (which inva- 
riably bring nimquitoes with them), grey pine, &c. Water-fowl 
alon^ seem to delight in these gloomy forests, one of which was 
shot in the act of grasping a muscle in its beak. Tliis small branch 
of the Mississipi receives a tributary called the Naiwa, origi- 
iialing, according to Oza Windib^s account, in a lake iniested 
with copper-headed snakes, and, at its junction with the Missis- 
sipi, violent rapids obstruct the passage of the canoes. The 
soil at this place, says Mr. Schoolcraft, was of a diluvian cha- 
racter, and embraced pebbles, and small boulders of syenite, trap- 
rock, and quartz, and other debris of primitive and secondary 
rocks. One of the party picked up a well-characterized piece of 
zoned agate.” 

The canoes, &c. were carried the length of the rapids, and on 
re-entering the river they found it dwindled into a brook of -placid 
current, with marshy shores, and ending in Ossowa J^ake, bor- 
dered with marshes and aquatic plants, which again receives two 
brooks, the true sources of the eastern branch of the Mississipi. 
With difficulty did the party find a firm foolin|, and a slight ele- 
vation, drier than the rest, on which they might breakfast ; and 
after that repast they proceeded a distance of six miles across the 
land, to the western branch. They crossed part of the series of 
sand ridges which lie between the Mississi[>i valley and the Red 
river^named Hauteur des Terres. This ridge forms the table- 
land between the waters of Hudson’s Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and gives rise to the furthest tributaries of the river bt. Louis, 
which, through Lake Superior and its connecting chain, may 
be considered as furnishing the head-waters of the St. Lawrence.” 

When the burdens are carried as w’^e have described, the bearers 
are often obliged to rest for a few moments, each of which rests 
is called a pose. Thirteen of these pos6s form a portage, which 
term we shall in future make use of for the sake of brevity. Even 
here, midway in the portage, they met with a small lake, which 
they crossed in their canoes; but at last the long-sought goal 
appeared, and, on turning out of a thicket, a transparent body of 
water burst on their sight, which proved, to be Itasca Lake, the 
positive source of the noble river they were sent to explore, and 
lying, according to Mr. Schoolcraft’s meagre map, in forty-seven, 
degrees some minutes north latitude, nearly 96'’ west longitude,. 
3 160 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, and 1500 feet above its level. 

Before we follow our travellers on their route home, we will 
give a brief summary of the country through which we have beer 
journeying with them. Its general features seem to be swamps 
lakes, and marshes ; the drier parts covered with several sort 
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of pines, cedars, elms, maples, asli, alders, willows, tamaracks, a 
few oaks, rushes, reeds, &c. Water-fowls of various kinds, pi- 
geons, fishes, tortoises, mollusca, and snakes, •'were the most 
frequent animals. Deer were occasionally seen ; but they dp not 
appear to have been plentiful. For the geology we will let Mr. 
Schoolcraft speak for himself : 

The boulders of granite and other primitive strata, occurring on the 
surface, remind the geologist of the original position of- these masses in 
the system of nature, and indicate revolutions affecting the earth’s sur- 
face, which have widely changed both the position and form of these 
solid materials. When the soil itself is examined, it adds further evi- 
dences of such changes. We may refer its sand to consolidated strata 
of this mineral, which have been broken down by oceanic action, and 
distributed in the remarkable ridges and elevations which now charac- 
terize the face of the country. In whatever light the subject is viewed, 
it seems difficult to resist the conclusion, that water has been the cause, 
under Providence, in effecting these changes, and that the highest grounds 
in this region have been subjected to the peculiar inffucnce which this 
clement alone exerts in the work of attrition and deposition of strata, 

solid or diluvial. The accumulations (of debris, gianite, 

bouldei's, &c.) are mbundantly witnessed in casting the eye down the 
Mississipi valley, with a measured decrease in the size and weight of 
the pulverized masses, in proceeding from the head to the mouth of the 
river. It is thus evident, that the heaviest boulders arc found on its 
upper branches, while they become rare in its central plains, and dis- 
appear altogether long before its entrance into the deltas at its mouth.*’ 

Leaving Itasca Lake, the Lac la Biche of the French, the ex- 
pedition encountered several dangerous rapids, in one of wdiich 
Lieut, Allen’s canoe was upset: with great exertion he saved 
himself, fished up his fowdiiig-piece, and again got into his canoe, 
from which the compass only was lost. About fifty miles below 
the lakes the wild rose, which so plentifully abounds near the 
north-western streams flowing into Lake Superior, began to be 
seen ; reeds, wild rice, willows, and pines, presented themselves. 
Deer became more frequent; the swallow-tailed hawk, which had 
been thought never to go so far north, was observed, and a curious 
lizard was brought for inspection ; it w^as called by the natives 
Ocaut Ekinabic, or legged snake, is striped blue, black, and 
white, and has a very long tail. Its most striking peculiarity is, 
its extreme activity and swiftness of motion.” 

Hence the river descends in continued steps ; the Cano river, 
from the eastern shore, increases the volume of w'atcrs ; and seve- 
ral clear and pure springs flow in from various quarters. It may 
here remarked that, although the Upper Mississipi receives 

number of coloured streams, yet in itself it is pure and limpid ; 
md the same remark may be applied to its larger tributaries, till 
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disjoined by the Missouri, which changes its appearancei. One 
hundred and four miles below Itasca Lake, the river PiitidtHwin 
reaches the Mississipi, and at about eighteen miles below this the 
eastern and western forks unite. The expedition proceeded once 
more to Cass Lake, where they formed an encampment, in order 
to give time to assemble the neighbouring Indians, and endeavour 
to make peace between them. 

The aspect of Cass Lake is similar to that of Leech Lake and 
Winnipec ; its greatest length from north to south is sixteen 
miles ; it has four large islands, of which Colocaspi, covered with 
fine forest trees, is the largest. It is 3000 miles distant from the 
Gulf of Mexico, 1330 feel above the Atlantic, and 182 miles 
from the true source of the Mississipi. After holding meetings 
with the inhabitants, the expedition left the Lake at Pike’s Lay, 
and crossed a plain, where they saw some marks and hierogly- 
phics on the trunks of pines, which were said to be of great an- 
tiquity, and a portage of 1)50 yards brought them to Moss Lake ; 
but, if our readers are as weary as we arc of portages and lakes, it 
is time for us to omit the details into which we have been enter- 
ing, and merely notice the principal incidents |)f the homeward 
route. I’hf party arrived at their landing-place in Leech Lake 
ill the dark, and the Indians saluted them by firing separately, 
but in the morning a more regular salute was given. Tlie shape 
of this lake is the most irregular possible, being a combination of 
curves, peninsulas, bays, &c. ; it contains ten islands, and seven 
rivers enter into it. The pelican, swan, brant, and cormorant, 
annually pay it a visit, and the deer and the bear are found on 
its shores, Beavers formerly abounded there, but have now 
nearly disappeared, and the musk-rat and the martin afford its 
principal furs. The population of Leech Lake is computed 
at about 832 souls, seven-eighths of whom consist of Muk- 
kundw'ais or Pillagers. To these is deputed the defence of the 
Chippewa frontiers, in which service they have performed pro- 
digies of valour against their great enemies the Sioux, a powerful 
assemblage of tribes living in plains, but who move about in large 
bodies, and so incessantly break treaties and harass their neigh- 
bours, that it is not to be wondered at that the words of peace 
should fall nearly unheeded by those against whom they direct 
their attacks. 

When speaking of the Pillagers, Mr. Schoolcraft observes, 
that 

** the domestic mannei’s and habits of a people, wdiose position is ad- 
verse to improvement, could hardly be expected to present any thing 
so strikingly different from other erratic bands of the north-west. There is 
indeed, a remarifiable conformity in the external habits of all our nortbeni 
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Indians. The necessity of changing their camps often, to procure game 
or fish, the want of domesticated animals, the general dependence on wild 
rice, and the custom of journeying in canoes, has pyroduccd a general 
uniformity of life. And it is emphatically a life of want and vicissitude. 
There is a perpetual change between action and inanity, in the mind, 
which is a striking peculiarity, of the savage state. And there is such a 
genera] want of forecast, that most of their misfortunes and hardships, 
in war and peace, come unexpectedly. None of the tribes who inhabit 
this quarter can be said to have, thus far, derived any peculiarities from 
civilized instruction. The only marked alteration which their state ol 
society has undergone, appears to be referable to the era of the intro- 
duction of the fur-trade, when they were made acquainted with, and 
adopted the use of, iron, gunpowder, and woollens. Tliis implied a 
considerable change of habits, and of the mode of subvsistence j and 
may be considered as having paved the way for further changes in the 
mode of living and dress. But it brought with it the onerous evil ol 
intemperance, and it left the mental habits essentially unchanged. All 
that related to a system of dances, sacrifices, and ceremonies, which 
stood in the place of religion, still occupies that position, presenting a 
subject which is deemed the peculiar labour of evangelists and teachers. 
Missionaries have been slow to avail themselves of this field of labour, 
and it should nof excite surprise that the people themselves arc, to so 
great a degree, mentally the same in 1 832, that they were on the arrival 
of the French in the St. Lawrence in 1532.*’ 

The latter remark awakens our surprise, for \vc did not sup- 
pose that any spot so accessible as Chippewa, had been left nn- 
visited by missionaries. The Guellc Plat is the ruler of tbe Pil- 
lager band, and invited Mr. Schoolcraft to breakfast; which visit 
is thus described by the latter : 

Not knowing how the meal could be suitably got along Avitb, with- 
out bread, 1 took the precaution to send up a tin dish of pilot bread. 
1 went to his residence at the proper time, accompanied by Mr. Johnston. 
T found him (the Guclle Plat) living in a comfortable log building of 
two rooms, well floored and roofed, with a couple of small glass win- 
dows. A mat was spread upon the centre of the floor, which contained 
the breakfast. Other mats wx*rc spread around it, to sit on. Wc fol- 
lowed his example, in sitting down after the eastern manner. I'bcic 
was no other person admitted to the meal but his wife, who sat near 
him, and poured out the tea, but ate or drank nothing herself. Tea- 
cups, and tea-spoons, p&tes, knives and forks, of plain manufacture, 
were carefully arranged, and the number corresponding exactly with the 
expected guests. A white fish, cut up and broiled in good taste, occu- 
pied a dish in the centre, from which he helped us. A salt-cellar, in 
which pepper and salt were mixed in unequal proportions, allowed each 
the privilege of seasoning his fish with both or neither. Our tea w as 
sweetened with the native sugar, and the dish of hard bread seemed to 
have been precisely wanted to make out the repast. ’ It needed but the 
imploring of a blesring to render it essentially a Christian meal.” 
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The Guelle Plat was a shrewd, sensible man, and expressed 
himself desirous of peace, but said that their enemies would not 
let them sit stillj^and they were obliged to get up and fight in self- 
defence/’ For a whole day the Indians continued to pour into 
the encampment ; they were gaily dressed, and walked with a 
bold free air, which was a strong contrast to that too often seen 
in the neighbourhood of the posts and settlements, and which 
latter must be the result of oppression. They were anxious to 
have teetli drawn, and to be blooded, which is one of their fa- 
vourite remedies ; but Dr. Houghton, the surgeon, was chiefly 
engaged in vaccinating them. None had previously undergone 
this operation, but made no difficulty in submitting to it, when 
they could be convinced of the efficacy of the system, in destroy- 
ing the disease which they most dread. The tradition of the 
horrible consequences arising from the appearance of the small- 
pox among them, in 1782, had predisposed them to receive the 
virus, and no fear was exhibited, except on the part of the female 
children. A band of Rainy Lake Indians, headed by a leader, 
named The Hole in the Sky,” having heard of the arrival of 
the Americans, took the trouble of coming sA far to see them, 
and of course received some slight presents, u be council as- 
sembled, the presents for the multitude were distributed, and then 
the subject of peace was discussed ; but the impression made by 
the civilized part of the assembly seems to have been but feeble, 
and we fear that, notwdthstanding their endeavours iu this respect, 
the expedition met but with little success. 

Ih the Guelle Plat’s speech, he complained much of the con- 
duct of those engaged in the fur-trade, and also of the exclusion 
made by the Americans of ardent spirits in this traffic ; but ad- 
mitted that the latter, having been generally given in exchange 
for their rice, frequently left them starving during the cold wea- 
ther. This Chief,” says Mr. Schoolcraft, ** appears to be 
turned of sixty. In stature he is about five feet nine or ten 
iuciies, erect and stout, somewhat inclined to corpulency. He is 
a native of this lake of the totem or coat of arms of the Owasissi, 
a kind of fish : he had been twenty-five times on war-parties^ 
either as leader or follower, and had escaped without a wound.” 

Leech Lake has yielded immense wemth in furs and skins, at 
the time they were abundant; and a prime beaver, called a plus 
by tlie French, was at one time given for as much vermilion as 
would cover the point of a case-knife. A good gun, worth ten 

f uineas, would be sold for 120 pounds of beaver. The Leech 
iuke Indians have always been deemed a turbulent set, as tfieir 
name of Pillagers betrays; and the use of spirits so maddens 
them, that they never could be produced till the bargaitis were 
made. 
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Pride,” (we here again have recourse to Mr. Schoolcraft’s own 
words,) and the desire of personal distinction, as in other tribes which 
have not the light of Christianity to guide them, ma^ be considered as 
lying at the foundation of the Indian character; for there are no tribes 
so poor and remote as not to have pride. And thjs passion seems always 
to be coupled with a desire of applause, and with the wish on the part 
of its possessors to be thought better than they really are. Wc have 
found pride in the remotest Indian lodge we ever visited, and have hardly 
ever engaged in ten minutes' conversation with a northern Indian, with- 
out discovering it not only to exist, but, where there was moral energy 
at all, as constituting the primary motive to action. It has always been 
found, however, unaccompanied by one of its most constant concomitants 
in civilized life — namely, the desire of wealth.” 

Had it not been for the last sentence, wc might have been 
tempted fo ask Mr. Schoolcraft to what civilized nation on the 
face of the earth his observations would not apply, and how he 
could describe pride as a peculiarity of the Indian race ? 

The whole of the history of the American Indians proceeds 
from oral tradition, which is always uncertain, and the remem- 
brance of wliich must be much weakened by the hardships of their 
lives. Every tr|je gives itself credit for being original, brave, 
magnanimous, great, and above its neighbours. Their names 
furnish no clue to their former state, for they are accidental or 
merely local appellations. The French increased the confusion 
of these names, by giving a new one to every tribe, every place, 
and almost every individuaU The Chippew^a seems to be the 
court language, being always used on all general and state occa- 
sions. None of them have any distinct parts of speech, except 
the verb, substantive, and pronominal particles. Their words are 
combinations of ponderous sounds, and of formidable appearance 
when written ; and are still further complicated by inflections for 
time, person, number, quality, and*a variety of circumstances, as 
if the speaker were desirous of compressing into one word, the 
meaning of a whole sentence. The third person has only one 
sex and the singular number, and although there is a positive and 
a conditional future, the compound tenses of the verbs are 
defective. 

The following remasks are too interesting to be omitted : — 

** From this vacillation between barbarism and refinement, poverty 
and redundance, a method strictly philosophical or purely accidental, 
there might be reason to infer that the people themselves, by wdiom the 
language is spoken, were formerly In a more advanced and cultivated 
state ; and that a language once copious and exact, partaking of the for- 
tunes of the peopll, degenerated further and further into barbarism and 
tonfusioo, as one tribe after another separated from the parent^stock. 
Change of accent would alone produce a great diversity of sound )^acci- 
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dent would give some generic peculiarities ; and that permutation of the 
consonants, which wc see among the Algonquin bands, vfouid, in the 
end, leave little besides the vowel sounds, and the interchangeable con- 
sonants, to identity trjbes long separated by time and by distance, with- 
out means of intercommunication, without letters, aud without arts. 
If compared by these principles, there is reason to believe philologists 
would find the primitive languages of America extremely few, and their 
grammatical principles either identical, or partaking largely of the same 
features. And to this result the tendency of inquiry on this side the 
Atlantic is slowly verging, however it may contravene the theories of 
learned and ingenious philologists in Europe. The inquiry is fraught 
with deep interest to the philosophical mind, and it oilers a held for in- 
tellectual achievement, which it may be hoped will not be left unculti- 
vated by the pens of piety, philosophy, or genius.” 

We have been tempted by the hitherto unexplored part of the 
Mississipi, and by the more serious observations of Mr. School- 
craft, to a greater length than we had at first contemplated ; and 
our limits will not now allow of our following the expedition to 
the Des Corbeaux, where they saw the murderer of Governor 
Semple; nor to the exploring of the St. Croix and Burntwood (or 
Brul4) rivers. All we can do then is to assuii our readers that 
they reached home in safety, having been entirely^successful ip the 
geographical part of their undertaking. We could have ;uvished, 
however, for some more decided data for the position of thd places 
visited, as we do not in any instance hear of means haviii^g been 
taken f^or ascertaining their latitudes and longitudes. It was long 
also before w^c could accustom ourselves (to reconcile such ex- 
pressions would be impossible) to the American phraseology, in 
which the book abounds, such as a clever brook” — ** a man who 
is called upon to debark” — being thus rendered tense between 
bank and bank” — “ their medicinism is nothing more” — “ not 
seeing how the meal could be suitably got along with” — the ap- 
plication of the word essentially,” so different from the bearing 
given it by Europeans, 8ic. Sec. Wc have heard Americans pride 
themselves on retaining the English language in its purity, and, if 
this be true, we rejoice in our corruption. We could further 
have wished for a little more enthusiasm in Mr. Schoolcraft’s 
description of his journey, which is heavy and monotonous ; a 
little of that heat which carries us along with the traveller; and a 
little of that graphic power which gives the reader also a peep at 
the scenes he has it not in his power to visit. A very full appen- 
dix, containing statistics, language, official papers, &c., forms 
nearly half the volume. 

We have now a quarto volume before us, consisting of 364 
pages, and containing a technical and statistical account of the 
principal canals, t%U-roadS| and other public irnprovemente of the 
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United States, written and compiled by a Monsieur Guillaume 
Tell Poussin, (a curious combination of names bye the bye,) ex- 
major in the American Engineers, who it seems .was driven from 
Trance at the period of her great internal convulsion, and entered 
the service of the United States. Monsieur Poussin is now re- 
turned to his native country, where he has published the work of 
which we speak. For ourselves, we must confess there is nothing 
more uninteresting than a canal or a rail-road, and w'e never hear 
of our fair fields and green hedgerows being cut up for their 
formation without a sigh of regret; much to the horror of our 
utility, time-saviug, money-making neighbours, who never will be 
at rest till they have converted the whole of our lovely, garden- 
like island into one vast city. However, we have no such re- 
grets respecting Brother J onathaii, who has ample room and 
verge enpugh ’’ for such undertakings. The sole feeling we pos- 
sess towards his improvements is a sort of half-surprised, half- 
jealous uneasiness at their magnificence and extent. Our readers 
will pardon the dry catalogue we here present to them, but the 
mere enumeration of the works undertaken since 18(24, and 
described by M/ Poussin, will impress them with some idea of 
the gigantic labours of a nation to which we are the progeuitors. 

CANALS. 

1. From Chesapeake to Ohio. 

2. . . Chesapeake to the Delaware. 

3. . • the Delaware to Rariton. 

4. Canal Morris. * 

5. . . of the Junction of the Mississipi and Pontebartrain. 

6. . . of Pensylvania. 

7. . . of Lehigh. 

8. . . of Hudson. 

9. . . of New York, 


10. .. 

of Champlain. 

11, .. 

of Middlesex. 

12. 

of Erie. * 


RAIL-ROADS. 

1. From Baltimore to Ohio. 

2. .. 

Frenchtown to Newcastle. 

3. .. 

Camden to Amboy. 

4. .. 

Philadelphia to Columbia. 

.0. .. 

Philadelphia to Trenton, 

C. .. 

New Brunswick to New York. 

7. .. 

Paterson to New York. 

8 . ,. 

Baltimore to the Susquehanna. 

9, Of 

Mauch Chunk. 

10. .. 

Roan-Run. 

11. 

Carbondale. 

12. From the Mohawk to the Hudson. 
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Besides tliese^ there are projected canals and raiUfOada^ which 
v\c suppose aie by this time lapidly advancing; and post^roads, 
bioakwutcis^ 8Jc. alieady executed. 

ft will bo lecolle'cted that the United States^ at a rough Cdlcu^ 
lation, cornptehend 57 degrees of longitude, and 27 of latitude, 
and, accoiding to the estimate of M. Foussin, cover an extent of 
2,037, 1(}J jilnglish square miles; and to defend the enormous 
fioutieis of such a country, as well as to promote internal com- 
munication, many of the above-mentioned labours were performed. 
A (ommission was appointed by Act of Congress in 1816. 
Ccneial Bernard (to whom M. William Tell Poussin has dedi- 
cated his book) was connected with it, and M. Poussin was 
attached to him as his aide-de-camp. During the presidency of 
]Mi. James Monro, in 1824, a law was made to authoiize the 
funds ncccssar} for a supply of plans, and the information required 
Ixdoie opciutions could be commenced; and surveys of the coun- 
ti^ wcic instantly taken, which occupied four years. On the le- 
sults of those all the future plans were based, and the government 
lib< tally a^^sisted the vaiious companies that were incorporated. 
Sonic obstacles, liowever, were afteiw^aids rai|ed by those who 
woio not gifted with ah equally liberal spifit; but, the love of en- 
toipiisc being increased rather than diminished^ the government 
was m a manner forced to yield assistance towards rendering 
sevinal iiveis navigable. These, with various improvements on 
till voasts foi the protection of commerce, being considered as a 
national eoncein, the propel supplies were annually voted. The 
canals lja\o been mostly accomplished by companies of indivi- 
duals, and in some of the states by a general fund established 
sulci} foi fuitlioiing improvements, and administered by a select 
coinmittoc. Pens}]vaniai for instance, which contains a popula- 
tion of l,3fl8,233 souls, spread over a surface of 35,776 square 
miles, has, m the space of four years, and up to 1833, spent 195 
millions of fiaiics in lendciing ttvers navigable, in the construction 
of budges, in macadamized roads, canals and rail-roads. This 
state hdb coiiseqnently 702 miles of canals and rail-toads com- 
pleted, tiavcibing it in every direction. 

To follow M. Pousbin through alt the improvements of the 
United States would not agree with out limits, and we must con- 
fine oiu selves to one example of the Planner in w’bich he has per- 
foinied his task. 

The object of tlie canal which reaches from the Chesapeake to 
Ohio, is to form a line of water communication from the Atlantic 
to the latter; and it has been constructed at the expense pf a 
company, of which the government, the states of Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pensylvania, .the corporations of the three towns of 
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Washington, Alexandria and Georgetown (composing the district 
of Columbia), and some individuals, are the shareholders. 

The eastern division of this canal begins at Georgetown, near 
Washington,^ and extends as far as Cumberland, to the mouth of 
the Savage river, a tributary of the northern branch of the Poto- 
mac. It is 186 miles long, and undergoes a considerable dif- 
ference of level, redeemed by seventy-four locks, which arc built 
of rough pieces of hewn stone, fastened by hydraulic cement, and 
flows along the left bank of the valley of the Potomac. The dif- 
iiculties attisinding this route were very great, for it was necessary 
to crosa a chain of high lands belonging to the Alleghany Moun- 
tains; to effect which, excavations were made in the solid rock, 
and high walls and dykes in many places constructed for support- 
ing the bed of the canal, which was frequently above the bed of 
the Potomac. The expenses of this part of the enterprise 
amounted to £ 1 ,846, 6o7 sterling. 

The central division extends from Cumberland to the mouth 
of the river Casselman, in the Yougbagaiiy, to the west of the 
Alleghany Mouutj*in8, Its length is 70 miles, 1040 yards, and it 
traverses the higl( lands by a subterranean passage cut through 
the rock, a distance of 4 miles and 80 yards. This portion con- 
tains £46 locks. 

The western division begins a ouarter of a mile below the con- 
fluence of the Casselman and the Voughagany, and ends at Pitts- 
burg, at the mouth of the rivers Alleghany and Mbnoiigoliclii, in 
Ohio. It is miles long, and has 78 locks. For the lirst 
£7i miles, as far as Connelsville, the land presented the greatest 
difficulties, in consequence of the narrow defiles to be traversed, 
the declivities to wind round by a bed cut out of the rock, or 
immense walls necessary for the support of the body of the canal. 
The expenses of this division have been estimated at jf941,775. 
The whole of the three divisions will have cost 1 7. 

We shall not, says M. Poussin, in any country find a work 
which can be compared to the above canal, either when consi- 
dered relatively to the labours required in its execution, or to ilic 
immense political, commercial, and military advantages which it 
secures. The districts which it is to benefit contain a population 
of 1,S64,S35 inhabitants, and produce coal, lime, building timber 
and stone, planksj slate, marble, corn, maize, flour, tobacco, 
hemp, flax, linseed, oxen, pigs, lard, tallow, wliiskey, iron, glass, 
&c,; aiad M. Poussin calculates, that six years after the opening 
of the entire canal, the augmentation of the value of these pro- 
diiptioas, or in other terms, the advantages to those who trade in 
commodities, will bear a proportionate value of 1 J to the 
whole expense qf tlie canal. Tlie population has already in- 
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creased at an unusual rate, and scarcely was the canal finished^ 
when it was, found insufficient for the rapidly increasing com- 
merce, and new projects were started. Its communication with 
the bay of the Cljesapeake adds to its importance; for this bay, by 
its central position on the shores of the Atlantic, unites the com- 
merce of the nor th and the south, and in time of war is protected 
by the fortifications of the Hampton mads. 

Wc must hero take leave of the United States, their magnifi^ 
cent country, and their no less magnificent labours. Every in- 
quiry, every chance atom of information, only impresses on Us 
still more forcibly their rising grandeur. It is not into ihcir 
drawing-room refinements that we must look for their perfections^ 
from them probably, in ouV high stale of civilization, we shall re- 
coil, and be apt to lose sight of the national greatness in our 
disgust. We can only be just when we reflect on tlie natural 
ndviintages they possess, and the noble manner in W'hich their 
inhabitants profit by these advantages. 


Art. VI. — 1. VEspagne^ Souve$nr$ de 1823 et de 1833. Par 

M, Adolphe de l^ourgoiug. PariSk Dufart et Delaunay. 

1834. 

Q. Finances of Spain. London. Richardson. 1B3^ 

Tilt City-panic, which occurred only in the lust week in May, and 
which has not yet been allayed, concerning the aflairs of Spain, 
tlie slate of her securities, and her political relations wdth other 
poweis, renders all information connected with either of these 
subjects of very great importance. ^ Capitalists, in their eagerness 
to make invi stmenis, have depended, perhaps, too uncondittoti- 
ally on her supposed opulence, and the loyalty and honour so 
long attributed to the national character. Whatever evils may 
arise from any misplaced confidence of this kind are tenfold 
aggravated by the spirit of ffahiblhig whictuordinarily disgraces the 
Stock Exclnmge, and which, in the of the Spanish securities, 
is confessed to liave been iuordin^te^ Any accident, any event, 
under such circumstances, is likely to produce the most serious 
alarm, and to end in fatal consequences. Moreover, theCarlists, 
according to the perfidious Frenclv journals, w>ere annihilated. 
Sober politicians believed that Don Carlos, w»ith the remnant of 
his paitizans, would be soon compelled to take refuge on the 
French territory, — and then all of a siidden were startled from 
their propriety by the report that the position of the ChriatinOs had 
rendered it needful for the Spanish government to make ajpplica* 
tion to the King of xhd Prench for assistance. Thib successes of 
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Zumalacarreguy, though spread over many months, seem to have 
been kept a profound secret — the French telegrfiph was dis- 
honestly worked — and so bent were the interested parties on mys- 
tifying and duping the public, that an English reporter who had 
been despatched to the seat of war from one of our papers, was 
arrested, thrown into a dungeon at Pampcluna, restrained from 
the use of pen and ink, and only released alive on the active 
instance of the British ambassador at the court of Madrid. But 
it suited certain parties in England to doubt of the rout and de- 
feat of Valdez — anou surprise is expressed that only French in- 
terference can prevent the arrival of Don Carlos at Madrid — and 
behold, the curtain not only drops on many visions of hope, but 
the dtnoiiement of the piece exhibits the departure of fortune 
once possessed, and of riches that have taken to their wings, as is 
their wont, and flown away. We write while the event of these 
circumstances is yet undetermined. We pretend not to be pro- 
phets, and accordingly desire rather to retrace the past; to declare 
the previous occasions^ and not the consequences, of the present 
state of affairs. f 

Don Carlos, sa}!^ M. Bourgoing, is the legitimate and direct 
heir of the throne of Spain, and by right its king. He describes 
him as a prince surrounded by the love and respect of some, and 
by the profound hatred of others. Of middling stature, of a phy- 
siognomy calm and difficult to impress, cold, grave, not prodigal 
of useless words, the character of this prince, in his opimon, 
ought to please Castilians and Spaniards. His enemies, he adds, 

have not spared him — they have assailed him without know’iiig 
his character — they have attempted to make his silence pass for 
pride, his calmness for hypocrisy, and his piety for fanaticism — a 
tactic w'iiich had, perhaps, succeeded iu any other country; but 
Spain gives not, unless irrevocably, either its hatred or its love ; its 
just spirit prevents it from surrendering itself without reflexion to 
sudden prejudices, or to an enthusiasm witliout motives.” 

Some persons had wished to compare the character of this 
prince with that of the gloomy Philip II., but erelong the idea 
of this resemblance was found to be false. Don Carlos op- 
posed tp this fancied similitude all the virtues of private life. 
The model for all fathers of families, he lived in the bosom of his 
own, beloved by all who approached him; and is possessed of a 
piety which ought to offend no one, for it is for himself alone. 
He alvvays showed the greatest indifference for everything regard- 
ing political questions, even at the moment when his interests 
were attacked by the caprices of Ferdinand. When despoiled of 
his rights in his own person, and in those of bis ^children, he pro- 
Itested, indeed, with the respect due to^his sovereign, and the 
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firmness that gives conviction and faith to a good cause. He 
removed himself without doing injur)^ to the state, without pro- 
voking any one in his favour; but when Ferdinand was no more, 
he appeared arrtied to protect , his right, If he ascend the 
throne,” concludes M. Bourgoing^ ** it will be without the inter- 
vention and assistance of foreigners.” 

M. Bourgoing, in his reminiscences, reminds us of the lights 
of the swallow, when rain is expected on some lovely summer 
evening, and the instinct of the bird teaches it to skim along only 
a few feet from the ground, ready to pounce upon worm or grub 
p»jeping from its hole to catch the refreshing moisture. He 
never ascends indeed, but there is a swallow-like grace in his 
evolutions, and we feel certain kindly sensations in his company. 
If not a learned, a profound, or a deeply thinking man, he is cer- 
tainly an amiable one. He has evidently a very high opinion 
both of the Spaniards and of their country. They are, in his 
eves, a beautiful, a valiant, and a noble people. Take them in 
all the ages of their life, you w’ill find them ever the same — ani- 
mated w'ith patriotism, and governed by great and sublime ideas, 

A young man and a soldier, M. Bourgoiift nevertheless seems 
to have taken but slight interest, whether tffe white flag which 
floated in Spain for the succour of the royal Ferdinand (descend* 
ant of Louis XIV.), or that of the Cortes, prevailed; during the 
three years he served in Spain, his head appears to have been 
filled with anything rather than politics or war; he leaves them, 
ill* his own words, to more skilful pens. 

His account of the clergy is exceedingly in their favour. So 
far from being intolerant, the Spanish cure lends himself to the 
iunocent enjoyments and diversions of the multitude. In the pro- 
vinces of the north, we see him di^scend on the Sunday from the 
mountains, surrounded with young persons of both sexes, singing 
their national songs. They dance on the enclosure round the 
church in the interval between mass and vespers; the priests 
walking in the midst of the happy crowd, their presence not 
interfering with the pleasures of the people. 

We beg pardon of M. Bourgoing for having said that he never 
soared; we give the following flight as^an exception: — 

“ I shall consider Spain under two points of view — Spain poetical ! — 
Spain a study for painters ! — ^beautiful by its picturesque sites, its tor-* 
rents, its chains of mountains, its piquant costumes, and the perfect 
features of its inhabitants. Poets and artists ! take your lyres and your 
pencils 5 sing of Grenada and the AUiamhra, Design here a sea Whicb 
breaks all foaming against the mighty works by the arch of the Soipios*— 
there a Grenadian enveloped in bis inantillo, sighing forth the airt of 
soft Andalusia under the windows of some fair recluse, some nun— the 
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victim of the barbarity of some jealous guardian, ! Oh ! paint and 
sing of Spain ! and your pictures and your strophes shall be renowned 
and admired!” 

Everything seeips delightful to the young and buoyant spirit. 
To M. Bourgoing’s perceptions there exists not a, village which 
has not a beautiful church, a vast square or place, a, line public 
fountain^ and nearly always an hotel-de^ville which w'ould be re- 
markable in the greatest part of the cities of France, even of the 
third order. Nay; — in no other country exists there an admiins- 
tration more enlightened, more independent^ more paternal, and 
more careful of the interests which are coufided to it. We may 
say, writes M. Bourgoing — 

“ We may say that the king of Spain, regarded by most as an abso- 
lute monairch, is rather the proiccior than the master of the didcrent 
parts of bis kingdom. This .absolute sovereign dares not touch on certain 
prerogatives 5 he finds himself more opposed in raising imposts, or creat- 
ing new charges on the people, than those kings of Europe who, by the 
deceitful mechanism of a representative government, crush ihtir resjicc- 
tive nations under their heavy budgets. * * * The three provinces 

that compose the senority of Biscay have peculiar privileges, rights and 
franchises, which the /overmuent dare not invade. They defend tl»cir 
liberties with energy, kpor them the sovereign is deprived of tlie title of 
king to receive that of seuor, and every year the deputies of the com- 
mons of the three provinces uuitc in full assetubly to discuss subjects 
of public interest.*’ 

Some of our readers will probably dispute the opinions of onr 
reminiscent. His facts, however, are not lo be despised. 
When Napoleon obtained u passage for bis troops on tl»e 
Spanish territory, on his route lo Lisbon, the w'cak Charles IV. 
saw, or feigned to sec, in him a faithful ally; whelher avcugle- 
meni de ce souverain, suit veritable confiaiice,” in the counsels of 
Manuel Godoi, wdioni Napoleon had purchased by tiie promise 
of a throne, which had been formed for him in a dismembered 
province of Portugal,* or that he felt his total inability to re- 
sist the man, before whom tlie powerful monarehs of the no th 
had trembled. From this time, nothing could exceed the care 
and attention paid by the Spaniaids to the French, treating as 
friends those soldiers who a short time afterwards imposed upon 
tbgm a yoke so. hard and* so hmiiiliatiitg. Volumes would be 

** TrA'u6 dif Fontaittebleau, conclu entre Ic mai6clial Diiroc, au iioiii (k* NapoUjun, 
et k caaseilt«:r Urpihrdo, «u rmm clu roi le 27 Ocictre, lli07. 

** Art. U*r. Ea province dc rAkntejo e* k* ro^anine ({os A|gai‘ves seront donno^, cti 
propriety ct suuveraiitei^, an Trince dc la Paix, qui pieudiu Ic titre do priticc, 
Tits AJ}»ttrvts. 

** An. 5 . La princifKiut^ des Algarves sera poss6d6c par les descondani^ du Prince 
de la Paix i>4r^d)tairemcTd et suivaiil Ivs iok de succcs&iou qui sout eji usage dans la 
jr^gcatiie de S. M, le ral d^Bspegne.*^ — p, ^ 
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required, exclaims M. Bourgoing, to recount the motives of the 
just animosity of the Spaniards against the favourite Godoi; the 
circumstances, that decided Charles IV. to abdicate in favour of 
Ferdinand VII,; the revocation of that abdication; the snares 
spread to catch the young king; the arrival of the old one at 
Bayonne; the deplorable scenes that disunited th<f royal family; 
and, notwithstanding the most pains-taking researches, we might 
fail at last in arriving at the precise truth, as it was so .closely sur- 
rounded by a thick veil, that it is still unknown to many Spaniards, 
who have never abancipned the party of Ferdinand. 

M. Bourgoing’s picture of Catalonia is not so highly coloured 
as that of other parts of Spain. He found indeed the convents 
abandoned and pillaged ; the images of the saints, the protectors 
of the country, overturned and mutilated* The monks had been 
the victims of the hatred of the constitutionalists. A chasseur 
raising the stone from a wall in the court of a convent, saw some’ 
thing which floated in a putrid state on the water ; he reached it 
w ith his lance, and brought out the head of a monk, from which 
the body had dropped in a state of putrefaction. At length the 
deliverance of Ferdinand was effected, and thus was terminated 
the campaign of Catalonia, | 

Ten years intervened between M. Bourgoing^s visits to Spain. 
Ill the year 1833, curious to know what changes ten years of 
peace had brought about iu that beautiful country, he visited it 
again as a private individual,,.,but with increased experience of 
life*and society. 

Peace had already produced immense results. Tranquillity, 
reigned in all the provinces. The public treasure was collected 
without difficulty ; even the revenues of the state, though small, 
were iu his eyes sufficient for its expenses; at any rate llie people 
were not weighed down with imposts. We ai# however able to 
correct our tourist here. Documents prove that the ordinary 
revenues of Spain, for five or six years previously to 1834, have 
rarely exceeded five millions sterling, upwards of one million 
being absorbed iu the charges of collection alone; leaving, on an 
average, an excess of expenditure over income of from two mil- 
lions to two millions and a half a year, including the interest paid 
on the acknowledged domestic and fmeign debt, the whole of 
which has for several years past been raised by the issue of fresh 
certificates, either in Madrid or Paris ; so that Spain has, in 
fact, never been able to pay any interest on her debt out of bdf 
own resources. The Spanish system of taxation, we are told by 
other authorities, is not only defective but ruinous to the country, 
besides being grossly unequal and arbitrary. No one can at* any 
time ascertain wvhnt sum be may be called upon to pay. The 
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whole system is, moreover, so complicated and expensive, that 
it is the general opinion that nearly one-fourth of the reveiiiies are 
lost in the collection. Yet under a proper reform,” adds a 
pamphlet now lying before us, “ in the system and administration 
of the taxes and imposts, there can be little doubt but they might 
be made to yield nearly double their present returns ; and that, 
rather diminishing than increasing the burdens of the people.” 

We return to M. Bourgoing. The army of Spain, thoilgh 
small, was to iiim, who still saw all coukur de rose, though years 
might have sobered his view of things, *‘for^ belle , and had been 
found quite sufficient to occupy all the strong places and maintain 
peace. The regular Spanish army, compared with what it had been 
in 18^3, was doubtless much improved; and indeed, even only six 
years afterwards, presented itself to the French officers under 
an aspect e^ual to their own. Many of the cities were wonder- 
fully embellished. Vittoria had many elegant houses built around 
a public square. Florida was still more enlarged ; Bnrgos had 
added promenades that bordered the stream of Arlan^on. Twice 
a week public carriages went from Madrid for Valencia and 
Barcelona, Sara^isa, Seville, Cadiz, Valladolid, Burgos, Ba- 
yonne, Badajos, (^uadalajara, Aranjuez, Toledo, et les habita- 
tions royales.” 

Our readers will be interested by some anecdotes of Maria- 
Christina. 

** Naturally diffident, Ferdinand VII, feared that his queen would not 
intermeddle in the afi'airsof the state. That young princess did not tare 
to show her desire of occupying hei*self with politics. A Neapolitan, 
(she was the daughter of Francis 1. king of the Two Sicilies, and sister 
to the Duchess of Berri,) and adroit, she accustomed the king by her 
tender cares and constant caresses never to be away from her. At the 
precise moment w||pfi he received his ministers she withdrew, affecting 
great reserve and a perfect indiBference for public affairs. The apart- 
ment of the queen was close to the council chamber. At first she left 
the king alone, but soon, complaining of emui, declared that she could 
not be so long separated from him. 8he then entered into the chamber, 
pretending to say some tender things to him, as if he were fatigued with 
grave and w^earisome discussion; but she left the door of his room 
open ; thus apart retired, without being absent, she shared in all their 
deliberations. At length •she came and assumed her scat in the 
council, saying she would not quit the king. After this she partook 
actively in their deliberations, and finished by directing them altogether, 
or at least her voice was always influential and decisive/' 

The daughter of this ambitious queen was, by a sort of Salic 
law, excluded from the throne, and the brother of Ferdinund 
wp^ld become, on his death, the true legitimate heir. This law 
of oxclusiou had not operated without interruptiott, or perpetually. 
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Up to the year 1713, when Philip V. changed the order of suc- 
cession, the Castilian law, whose origin is lost in the obscurity of 
ages, had prevailed. By this law of kindred, females ascended 
the throne of Spain when called to it by proximity of blood. 
The opposite agnatic law was enacted in full assembly of all 
the Cortes of the kingdom, who had not been for a long time 
called together before. The new order of succession, thus esta- 
blished by Philip V. — a powerful monarch, having conquered his 
kingdom after a dozen years of severe warfare — called to the 
throne the heirs male only, admitting no females except in case 
of the total failure of heirs male in the royal house. For one 
hundred and twenty years, the succession has been preserved, 
passing from male to male, without the accession of a new mo* 
iiarch operating in the least to the disturbance of the state. 

Ferdinand, (exclaims M. Bourgoing,) by his own will alone, 
without the sanction of the nation, overturned the hereditary law 
which governed Spain for more than a century. Thrones may be me- 
naced by democratic eruptions, uprooted by political tempests, but that 
they should be shaken to their foundation by those very persons who 
have received the commission to watch over their preservation, can only 
be accounted for from Fcrdinaiurs having been caiTi |d away by a certain 
obliquity of intellect, which caused him, by his last testament, to be- 
queath to Spain nothing but endless discord and trouble/* 

It has been said, that the king of Spain, in council, has power to 
make a law, and, in this way, the right of Isabella is sufficiently 
established. But it is objected that, instead of the true repre- 
sentatives of the Spanish nation, some few prelates and nobles 
received an order from Ferdinand to come and take un oath to 
Donna Isabella. Nearly all these were public functionaries. 
Ferdinand placed these personages between two fires — their in- 
terests and their consciences — the former gained the ascendancy.” 

It is between tliese different statements that the gist of the 
question lies. The advocates of either have contested their opi- 
nions with the sword,,,. Don Carlos has now attained some ad- 
vantages. Will Louis Philip grant that intervention which is 
claimed by the Christinos? The French goveriiineiit appears to 
pause. France remenibeis that she has allies, and she must con- 
sult them. Ill the mean time, things may attain to a crisis in 
Spain which will render interference too late. 

We write while these matters are in progress. By the day of 
publication, some event may have occurred wliich will put the 
reader in an advanced state of information. One thin^is certain, 
that the French have not confided with that faith in Spanish 
securities, which so many among ourselves have indulged to dleir 
disquiet. The Bourse has not partaken the panic of our Stock 
Exchange. 
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Whatever may be the result of Spanish contentions, the honour 
of the nation is nevertheless concerned in coming to an honest 
arrangement >vith its creditors* The settlement^ as stated in 
the pamphlet at the head of our article^ ought, doubtless, to 
comprise the whole of its engagements, admitting upon the same 
footing all debts legally contracted upon the good faith of the 
nation, no matter under what administration* It seems, however, 
alinoat impossible that so large an amount as two millions or two 
millions and a half sterling, required to pay the interest and sinking 
fund on her foreign debt, could be annually collected and remitted 
abroad. The balance of her trade, ever since the loss of her 
colonies, has been in the ratio of two to one against Spain, whilst 
the whole value of her exportable produce, even in the most 
prosperous periods, has not exceeded three millions and a half 
sterling,, now probably reduced very much more than half, since 
the exports from Spain to England, (almost tlie only consumer 
of her fruits^ wiues, and wools,) bave barely averaged, for the last 
four or five years, one nilUioii sterling. 

These are facts — we have stated them simply ; and brief as 
this paper is, it will be of great public benefit, if it restrains the 
working of that 4>irit of speculation which has been so fatal to 
many ; and above all, if it induces our countrymen to think more 
soberly on the affairs of Spain than they have been accustomed, 
but not than they ought, to think. 

Another parting word of admonition. Wc would wish our 
readers to believe, that it is at any rate just possible that* the 
Carlists may be successful, and that there is considerable doubt 
whether the people are with the Christinos. Upon this point 
M. Bourgoing has delivered himself in good set terms, and has 
closed his work with some remarks, which are, in all points, very 
spirited, and to a certain extent, indisputably true. They will, 
not without some grace, serve for an appropriate conclusion to 
this paper. 

In the midst of the great European movement, which for the last 
forty years has been stirring under our eyes, in that struggle between 
order and anarchy, of democracy against aristocracy, of the privileges 
of kings opposed to those of the people 3 — when, agitated by certain ideas, 
that seek to hud; the day/ the age will finish by an important birth^ a 
bringing forth for the nations of a wise libkuty, which will not be 
obscured by /icease^ancl for kings, an uncontested authority, that will 
not be despotism, — Spain cannot be a long time without following the 
impulp. given from one end of the world to the other. Undoubtedly 
^^e Abuses will call for a reform, but still the cause will slowly and 
proceed— and reform itself should proceed slowly. 

Let Charles V, assemble the Cortes— let the nation speak to the 
king— let the hands of a legitimacy firm and confident in its rc-osta- 
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blished forces, in tbe assembly of all tbe Cortes of the kio^lona, set 
fiowipg for tbe Spaoish natioa those liberties which she possessed iu tbe 
most brilliant days of her glory — let Charles V, break off entirely with 
the bastard systcal, that political fearfulness which would cry out for 
mercy from all the kings of Europe — let Spain give the lie to her ene- 
mies who are obstinate in representing her as subjected to a shameful 
yoke ! There are more elements of liberty in one single province of Spain^ 
than in all England ! ! Tlie national spirit of the Spaniard is not 
brutified by cupidity — it is not a coinraercial oi‘ nomadic spirit. It is for 
those who govern it, to direct that energy which rests concentrated in 
itself. With the Spaniard, we can dare all things, in speaking to him 
of religion and liberty. 

** Royalty, in the present age, has been beheld by tbe people naked, 
stripped of all its deceits Juid trappings, with all its miseries and weak- 
nesses. At a time when the people present their open breasts to tbe 
ball and the sword, to conquer, kings alone fear to die, to preserve. 
They veil their heads, they conceal their persons, to avoid seeing and 
partaking dangers. The age calls aloud, * away with weak and timid 
kings !' The monarchical age commands that kings should be the bravest 
and the best informed amongst men — that they should march in the van, 
and not in the rear — that they should rule, and not be ruled — -that they 
should lead the present generation, and not be driveiJby it. This gene- 
ration, eager for true and wise liberty, thus makes a|)roclamatioa from 
the cilizens of Arragon.— 

“ Nos QUE VALEMOS TANTO COMO VOS, 08 HACEMOS NUESTRO KEY Y 
SENOK, CON TAh QUE GUARUEIS EUE8TB0S FVERQS Y I^BERTADES : SlNo’ 


Art. VI. — 1. Tlistoire Critique de la Litthature Aftgldke, de- 
puis Bacoti, Jusqn'au commencement du dix-neuvilme sihck. Par 
M. L. M^zi^res. 3 lorn. 8vo. Paris, 1834. 

2. Die Scfioue Litteratur Europas in der neueslen Zeit, dargestellt 
nuch ihren bedeulendsten Encheimwgeth Vorlesuugeu gehalten 
vor einer gcblldeten Fersammluttg, von Pi*. O. L. Jl. Wolft', 
Professor an der U niversitnt zii Jena. (European Belles-Lettres 
of the latest times, sketched from the most remarkable Produc- 
tions ; in Lectures delivered to a polished Audience, by Dr. 
O. L. B. WoUr, Professor in the Uniyersity of Jena.) 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1832. 

There are few kinds of works more entertaining and informingi 
alike to the philosophic inquirerj to the man of letters, and to the 
general reader, than sketches or critical histories of the literature df 

* An Englishni^n can Mrell alFord to smile ut this sentiment, 

t ** We, who are your equals, will support our Lord aad King, as long as he defends 
our rights and Uherties s if 
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foreign nations^ which^ in truth, afford means and opportunity for 
that enlargement of mind and views, by extension and variety of 
knowledge, which constitutes the real advantage derived from 
foreign travel. The interest of such critical histories is, moreover, 
still somewhat enhanced by the charm of novelty ; inasmuch as 
they may be esteemed a new species of the genus criticism. 
Half a century ago it was necessary to master a foreign language 
in order to know whether there existed in that language any 
books worth reading when the power should be gained. Now, 
the literature of the w'orld is brought home to the reading public, 
at least of England, France, and Germany. But different na- 
tions achieve the same object in different ways, according to the 
peculiar varieties of their respective characters; and wo have 
selected for review the two works now before us, as much as 
specimens of these different ways, as for the sake of the informa- 
tion which they contain. 

The French Critical History claims our first notice, both as the 
larger work, and as being wholly devoted to our own country. 

The first remark we have to make upon this work is the 
very narrow limks within which M. Mezieres has confined his 
Critical Historyll: All the higher and graver branches of litera- 
ture are excluded from his plan. He rejects philosophy and 
history ; he rejects even pulpit eloquence, one of the glories of 
that early and splendid period of our literature at which he takes 
up its history. This, however, it may be said, is only restricting 
himself to belles-lettres, a very generally acknowledged divisioii 
of the literature of any country. But we have not completed oiir 
list of M. Mezi^res^ exclusions; he rejects that, may we say, 
highest branch of literature, (it w’as once so held,) w hich espe- 
cially appertains to belles-lettres, — to wit, poetry, including the 
drama. He restricts his survey to moral essays, novels, and 
letters — the first being a branch of literature, vve shrewdly sus- 
pect, pretty iiearjy obsolete of late years, since the habit of 
intense political excitement, at home and abroad, has accustomed 
the English public to such powerful stimulants, that, to the pre- 
sent generation of readers, the simpler literary viands of their 
grandfathers and grandmothers would appear insipid as tiie nur- 
sery bread and milk to*the veteran gastJ*onome. 

One consequence of thig limitation of the History of English 
Literature to its slightest department, is the rendering the title- 
page, in some measure, illusory, if not deceptive. In the mind of 
the English reader, the words, ‘ from Bacon,' aw^aken images of 
his great contemporaries and immediate successors ; and theij 
are not here, — for they were not essayists, not novelists, not epis- 
tiers for the press. The English reader, however, recollects the 
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reason^ and is merely disappointed. A superficial foreigner 
might be led to suppose that, with the solitary exceptions of 
Bacon and TcmpIC|iOur literature dates no higher than the reign 
of Queen Anne ; — and Bacon himself, be it noted, appears here 
only as an essayist : — although we do not mean to deny that the 
attentive foreign reader may discover from this book that Bacon 
wrote more, that others wrote something, between his days and 
those of Swift, and that the literary reputation of Pope, Burns, 
and Cowper, does not rest wholly upon their familiar correspon- 
dence. With respect to his reasons for thus limiting his survey, 
we must in fairness allow* our author to speak for himself. In 
his preface he says : — 

I have chosen the prose writers, who are generally little known on 
the continent. Most of the great English poets have been repeatedly 
translated or imitated. * * * Amongst the prose writers I have 

had again to select ; for the English have been successful in very various 
careers, — in the domain of philosophy as in that of imagination j in his^ 
tory, eloquence, and criticism. One species, truly indigenous, impressed 
with a character altogether local, and which long flourished only on 
British soil, first engaged my attention. The MorA Essay, created in 
England about the beginning of the 18th century, hts been there culti- 
vated with especial favour^ and has exercised a real influence over the 
national taste, mind, and civilization. The writers of periodical essays, 
or, as they arc commonly designated, the essayists, form a distinct class 
in English, as the novdlicri in Italian literature, » 

After the moralists, I chose the novelists, who are much better 
known in France.” — (A very odd reason, it should seem, for thinking it 
most urgently necessary to give an account of them.) * * • “Another 

branch of literature very successfully cultivated in England, is the epis- 
tolary line. The writers of this class are nevertheless nearly unknown 
in France.*’ 

To our mind a strange, and though not very unusual, yet very 
incorrect way of speaking of letter-writing. Surely the parent 
and child, who relieve absence by their private correspondence, 
can no more be said to cultivate a branchy of literature, than they 
can be converted into authors by tlie publication of their letters 
after their death. 

We will now turn to the German Professor, who avowedly 
confines his lectures to belles-lettre^ and whose range of sub- 
jects might thence be supposed neaid^ identical with the French 
critic’s. The supposition would be erroneous. Professor Wolff 
holds nothing but poetry to be beautiful literature ^ — the literal 
iranslation of schone liiieratur ; — but then, according to esta- 
blished German classification, he holds all works of fiction to be 
poetry. A classification, soit dit en passanty by no means conso- 
nant with our own opinions, though lately adopted by some 
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English critics; ; but to investigate the propriety or impropriety 
of which would require a long and complicated* discussion, un- 
snited to this place. Wolff confines his survey of this really 
beautiful literature, in point of time, to the present nineteenth 
century, but in point of land and language extends it to the 
whole of Europe ; allotting upwards of one-half of his volume to 
the living poetry of France and England, whilst the other half 
embraces that of Spain, Italy, Portugal, llussia, Hungary, Den- 
mark, Sw^edteu, Poland, and Germany. And let not the reader 
wonder at the small space allowed to the author’s copious father- 
land. It krises from his audience needing no specimens, indeed 
little more than an enumeration, of their compatriot poets. 

Pass we now from the selection of subjects to the mode of 
treating them, in which, as was to be expected, the most striking 
discrepancy appears between the French and German plans. 
Both are well adapted to their respective ends ; but tiiose ends, 
though substantially the same, are modified by the national cha- 
racter as well of the readers and audience addressed, as of the 
historian and lectlirer. The French desire only facts, to afford 
new topics of cof^^versation, and, perhaps, to increase the know- 
ledge of the studious ; and for this purpose we have seldom seen 
a better course than that of M. M4ri^res. He first gives a brief 
sketch of each author’s w^orks of*«the kinds above enumerated ; 
then selects passages,— whole papers of the Spectator, K ambler, 
&c. — which he translates, and adds the respective opinions of 
different English critics upon each author’s peculiar character, 
merits, and demerits, with a word or two of general remark of 
his own. He thus makes his French readers acquainted with 
English taste and criticism, well as with English literature of 
one or two kinds. Had he superadded a ratiocinativc French 
critique of these W'orks and their English critics, he would have 
made his book more complete as a work of art, and have given it 
value in this country; since it is always amusing, and often in- 
structive, to learn the opinions of intelligent foreigners upon the 
productions of our national genius, whether in literature, political 
institutions, or even more homely matters. 

Our author not having done this, we shall merely give a speci- 
men or two of his style, an|Lfeturn to the German — first rcmaik- 
ing, that we find among Ine authors introduced to tlie French 
public some nances but little thought of here, and miss some we 
should have expected to find; — how could French gallantry omit 
among the novelists Miss Burney and Mrs. Inchbald ? — that, 
though he professes to exclude all living w’riters, Godwin is one 
of his list; and, though be professes to end with the last century. 
Sir W. Scott is another, because, as he ^lys, lie considers him as 
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the creator of the present school of fiction ; an especial reason, 
we should have thought, for not placing him amongst authors of 
a bygone age a*nd taste, even had VVaverley appeared prior to the 
year 1800. 

As M. Mezl^res sets so high a value upon our essayists, our 
first extract shall be his concluding remarks upon Addison. 

'' This long, but still imperfect, examination of the various kinds of 
merit of the Spectator may suffice to show the value of those superficial 
articles in sonic journals and reviews, that unhesitatingly rank with, or even 
above, the Spectator, contemporaneous sketches which, though doubtless 
witty and entertaining, are really as inferior to that immortal work in 
grace and charm as in depth and philosophy. * ^ * 1 have now 

only to retrace, in a few words, the chief causes of the Spectator’s supe- 
riority to the numerous works of the same kind that have followecl it. 

“ Amongst the first of these must be placed Addison’s wonderful 
aptitude for the line in which he acquired bis fame. When we consider 
that the greater number of these remai'kablc papers cost him less time 
than it would require to translate them properly, we fi^l inclined to be- 
lieve that he had but to follow his genius in order Co excel in the art of 
the moralist. Indeed, Addison seems to have been b^m to produce moral 
essays as much as La Fontaine to produce fables, or Moli^re comedies. 
After the lapse of a century, his writings are still thelnost perfect models 
in this line, and criticism always chooses them as the standard by which 
to appreciate the merit of his successors. To say that a moral essay is, 
as the English express it, Addisonian in Us style, is to give it the highest 
praise to which this sort 6f composition can aspire. 

9 

If ever work of morality could boast a visible and lasting influence 
over the character of a nation, that glory fell to the lot of the Spectator. 
As Addison had foretold, many of the abuses, follies, and vices that he 
attacks in his papei-s, have so completely disappeareil, that we might 
doubt their ever Iiaving existed. The £S6gHsb even now like to acknow- 
ledge the salutary effects of the Spectator. To it the taste, manners, and 
civilization of Great Britain owe some part of their progress ; and a con- 
temporary eye-witness of this social reform, said, without exaggeration, 
' That all the elo(|ucnce of the pulpit had wrought less good in a twelve- 
month than the Spectator in a day.*'^ 

As lie bestows more labour of thought, apparently for rather 
national motives, upon the vindication of Lord Chesterfield’s pa- 
rental morality, we arc tempted to extracl some of bis remarks. 

“ The Earl of Chesterfield is entitled by his wit and elegance to be 
flatteringly distinguished in the annals of British literature. His predi- 
lection for French manners, and his intimacy with many of our great 
authors, such as Montesquieu, Fontcneliq, and Voltaire, give him especial 
claims upon our good-will : claims enhanced by the severity with which 
this preference has caused him to be judged by bis own countrymen. 
He moreover belongs to that excellent school of which, since the middle 
of the last century, but few disciples are to be found in England.** 
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The Justificajtion of Lord Chesterfield against the alleged an-* 
fair severity of compatriot condemnation is somewhat diffuse, 
and not very convincing, at least to English intellects. An extract 
or two will suffice to show its nature ; and we will begin with the 
beginning. His advocate says — 

We must observe, in the first place, that this correspondence was 
never meant for publication* It would be unjust to seek in it any thing 
but the faniiliar intercourse of a father with his son, the confidential 
communications of one man of the world to another.*' 

Can any human being, who has even a suspicion of the signifi- 
cation of such words as morality and virtue, to say nothing of the 
existence of the things themselves, consider this as a justification, 
when he admits, two pages latbr, that, in this familiar intercourse 
of a father with his son — 

" it is but too true that Cfaesteriield treats of gallantry with inexcusa- 
ble playfulness and levity. It may be said that he does not spare his son 
peccare doctnies histories; nor is it bis fault if he does not make him an 
accomplished libertine. * * * He quotes the e;Kample of the Ma- 

rechal de Richelieu, who owed mueb of hi^ good fortune to his success 
with women^ He Jrcquently alludes to the novels of the younger Cre- 
billon, of which he^vas a great admirer.. It is evident that he had beheld 
tlic corruption then existing amopgst the higher circles of French society, 
and had unreservedly adopted their principles.” 

And thus M* M&ieres thinks to prove that Chesterfield’s mo- 
rality is unfairly censured in England, on account of his partiality 
to France ! — uncouseious, it should seem, that these admissions 
refute the plea upon which he relies, that the father trusted liis 
son stood in no need of moral instruction. From the charge of 
frivolity, so frequently brought against him, and grounded upon 
his incessant injunctions to study the graces, his French champion 
might have vindicated him more successfully, had he been aware 
of a traditioM still preserved in the higher circles of this country, 
in proof of the degree, to which young Stanhope did need instruc- 
tion in good manners. It is, that the first time the father and son 
dined together, after all these lessons of politeness and elegance 
had been penned, and perhaps read, the intended courtly diplo- 
mate, after eating his pprtion of cherry pie — cherry pie w'as not 
then an impossible apparition at a well-ordered table — fairly lifted 
his plate to his mouth, and drmik the remaining juice ! 

I.-ct us now examine the German’s mode of treating foreign 
literature. His audience would scarcely have thanked him for 
mere specimens, with accounts of foreign opinions; accordingly, 
wherever the author is^of sufficient genius or reputation to justify 
the investigation, Professor Wolff enters into a philosophico- 
critical exannnation of the character and merits of his works, be- 
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ginning his sketch of the literature of every separate country 
with a history or account of the language. 

We feel teihpted to take this opportunity of affording our 
readers some idea .of the nature of German {esthetic criticism^ 
and for this purpose must select Wolff’s critique of a single 
author. Wc must, at any rate, have confined ourselves to 
one country, since it is evident that any attempt to compress 
within our ordinary limits the multifarious mass of information 
contained in Wolff’s Lectures would be impossible, at least in 
sufficient detail to add any thing to the accounts of the literature 
of most European countries given in several of our former 
liumbers. 

To his critiques upon German authors, we may probably refer 
on some future occasion. For the present we shall select from 
the mass English literature, both as being a sort of continuation 
of M. M^zi^res’ book, which stops where Professor Wolff’s 
begins, and as affording the fairest comparison of French and 
German taste and criticism. We begin with the sketch of the 
language ; and those readers who are aware o{ the anxious zeal 
with which the modern German philologists strjve to purify their 
mother-tongue from all words not of Teutonic origin, rejecting 
even generally received technical terms of grammar, such as, 
verbs, nouns, prepositions, &c., will not be surprised to learn 
that the mingled web of the English language is repugnant to 
our lecturer’s taste. This they would anticipate ; but even they, 
we apprehend, may be startled at discovering that a German, 
wdiosc national guttural enunciation they have probably been 
accustomed to regard as the w/fra of cacophony, repro- 

bates our speech as singularly and pre-eniinently inharmonious. 
The notion is not, however, peculiar to this author. In many a 
German book have we met with vituperative sneers at the sound of 
our vernacular accents, and have found solace only in the sooth- 
ing counter-declaration of a learned Italian, who averred that 
our national discourse resembled singing. Wolff thus charac- 
terizes English : 

‘^Compounded of such conflicting materials, English had long to 
struggle with the wilful arbitrament of individuals, and first rejoiced in 
a beginning of grammatical regularity at the era of the Reformation, 
principally through the translation of the Bible,* which first appeared 
in 1535 , and the growing knowledge of the classics, whose writings 
were repeatedly translated in the sixteenth century. Next, individual 
poets did much for the cultivation of the language ; but it was only in 
the eighteenth century that, through the exertions of able men, it began 

♦ WolfFreft'rs either ^lie fixing, or the first formation, of most oioileni languages to 
their several first printed translations of the Bible. 
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to raise itself to any certain regularity. Since then, having engaged the 
diligent attention of distinguished scholars^ it has gradually attained to 
a fixed eiformation.t If borrowed treasures may tell, English cannot be 
denied to possess a comprehensive copiousness of expression \ but, on 
the other band, it is deficient in euphony and variety of intonation. 
Upon the whole, this language always gives me the idea of a self-willed 
child, that has learned nothing at school, and only afterwards, con- 
strained by the relations of life, has conformed, though still reluctanth% 
and escaping whenever escape was possible, to strict general rules and 
laws.*’ 

We omit the general critique of English poetry, which, according 
to the Professor’s system,iutervencs betwixt the account of the lan- 
guage and that of its modern poetry, and proceed to the latter. 
The poet we shall select is Lord Byron, who, to say nothing of his 
geniusi is, from his extraordinary subject iveness, peculiarly adapted 
to command German admiration, and elicit the appropriate clia- 
racter of German {esthetic criticism. The critique is preceded, still 
according to Dr. Wolff’s regular course, by a biographical notice ; 
a useful introduction, no doubt, to foreign readers ; but of which 
we shall only sa^, that the simple-hearted German seems to have 
taken every spledbtic expression, every poetical license of exaggera- 
tion of the gifted peer, as gospel, and to believe that Lord Byron 
really was most cruelly persecuted by the envious English aris- 
tocracy, and actually driven into exile by a puritanical exclusion 
from patrician, and indeed all reputable, society. Wc would fain 
hope the professor may derive comfort from our assurance, that 
the chief persecution endured by the noble poet consisted in 
invitations to dinners, balls, and conversazioni ; and we now pro- 
ceed to the critique of his poetry, or rather of his genius. 

Byron was a martyr to genius. His character is his poesy, his 
poesy his character ; subjective truth the marked feature of bis life, as 
of his works. All that can be desired in a poet, he possessed ; the most 
glowing fancy, plenitude of thoughts, the deej[)est sensibility, and a 
power of eloquence that, needing no previous adjuration, gushed imme- 
diately from the soul, an impetuous mountain torrent, ever ready for 
service, in unvarying plenteousncss when his heart was awakened — a 
power such as mortals have rarely enjoyed. He was, perhaps, the most 
perfectly developed of hivnan being53 for in him combined and co-cxisted 
all the virtues and all the faults belonging to the human race — love and 
hate, liberalism and despotism, good-nature and harshness, in short, all 
save vulgarity, for above the whole soared triumphant the essential noble- 
ness of bis nature. We are not to measure and weigh him, for where 
should wc find the fitting standard > * * * He is one of the few 

spirits whom we may regard as the culminating points of our whole 
race ; therefbre must we take him as he is, receiving from him what 

* Tliis unusual and soiuewhat obsolete word is the onIy*one wo can think of, at 
all answering philosophically to the German aufhildung^ 
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may profit us for our delight or our improvement. From bis immense 
wealtli, no unprejudiced person will go away empty-handed, since trea- 
sures lie storeeV up there for every constitution of mind, as for every 
season of life j and even, because he sq entirely gave himself as be was, 
must he awaken in every bosom some kindred tone, for all that can 
touch the individual be has experienced — be has doubly lived through, in 
his positive and in his poetical existence. <*** «• * Therefore 

if we cannot always love him, if wc sometimes feel resentfully that he 
offends and hurts us, we must ever admire ajnd venerate in him the 
nobleness of human nature, as it reveals itself in the richest creative 
energy of genius. And this is no trifling gain, but a splendid, a beau- 
tiful solace for many a troublous hour. A man to whom we are in- 
debted for such a disclosure must rank high, very higli, in our estima- 
tion.’’ 

Our critic eulogizes Lord Byron’s smaller lyrical poems, as those 
which show the poet in the most amiable light ; but the remarks 
on his larger poems are more characteristic, and to them therefore 
we turn. 

“ Next in character to the lyrics ranks Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage^ 
for it embodies the poet’s inmost feelings, as produced by Ins career of 
travel, of life, — albeit expressed in the assumed cuaracter of an utterly 
profligate youth, resembling, but in caricature, tbeiioble poet, who has 
taken his own likeness from a concave mirror. This extraordinarily idio- 
cratic poem cannot be assigned toany of tlic received classes ; it is simply 
a poetic journal, and, considered in this light, the faults usually laid to its 
charge disappear, since, from the idea of a journal the writer’s sub- 
can hardly be dissevered. * * * In the two last cantos 

we sec that the poet’s soul had more richly developed itself, — tempered, 
like fine steel, in the fire of the passions and of destiny. A deeper but 
nobler melancholy breathes through them ; the thoughts are more com- 
pressed, more import-fraught j the views of life, although equally peculiar, 
arc not so rugged and extravagant 5 the fantasy"*^ is as imperatively pre- 
valent, but its colours are more glowing and enduring.” 

Our professor next gives us the opinion of a deceased German 
critic, Wilhelm Muller, of Don Juan, and none can be more cha- 
racteristic of German (esthetic criticism. It is too long to insert 
entire, but an extract or two will suffice to show its spirit. 

Childe Harold and Don Juan, our poet’s most idiocratic and com- 
prehensive productions, arc reciprocally antipodean; but, like the dwellers 
on the light and dark sides of our globe, they revolve around a common, 
all-sustaining centre. This centre is the intellectual individuality of 
their author, which, through the intervention, here of a misanthropic 
pilgrim, there of a joyous reveller, acts in opposite tendencies.” 

The further description of the opposition bet^^een these teu- 


Wolflf always uses this word in preference to imagination. 
A A 2 
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dencies we omit, considering the author’s conclusion as the most 
peculiarly German and (esthetic part. 

In point of execution, the two poems are alike hapJi^y. In the one, 
deep mental energy and a daring elevation of fantasy are clothed in 
language that struggles through obsolete forms; in the other, all is 
colloquial ease ; poesy, in the lightest dishabille, pays homage, but in 
jest, to form ; its motto is, * The pleasing is lawful.’ Why Don Juan 
should be decried as more dangerously immoral than Childe Harold 
is to us incomprehensible. Don Juan is not a book that can allure the 
seducible mind of youth ; and he who is fitted to appreciate its spirit 
must be adequate to resist it, if there still be any question of danger 
from Bon Juan. The fantasy and feelings are more easily seduced than 
the understanding ; and therefore, to my mind, the witty immorality of 
Don Juan is far less unwholesome food for the literary taste than the 
sentimental misanthropy of the romantic pilgrim.’* 

Upon this, assuredly original, view of Don Juan, as innoxious, 
in which our professor fully concurs, we shall make no comments, 
having no disposition to undertake works of supererogation. But 
we cannot neglect the opportunity of observing, that an English- 
man must needs somewhat astounded by the ease with whicli 
Dr. Wolff, addressing a mixed audience, composed of both 
sexes, either mentions or omits to mention, the immorality or the 
indecency, even when tolerably gross, of the writers of whom he 
may have lo speak. From him the most offensively licentious 
novelists and dramatists of the present French school meet with 
no severer critical reprehension than the following : ^ 

“ It is surprising that a man of taste, endowed with the sense of moral 
beauty, should wander into such false paths, should select such subjects. 
* * * ifr uncommonly happy temperament and a healthful 

cheerfulness arc most agreeable qualities, under the influence of which 
one overlooks in Kock much that might disturb.” 

Let us not, however, delude our readers into supposing this 
mode of regarding and treating immorality and indecency to be a 
proof of grossness or impurity in our professor. It arises solely 
from the German habit of contemplating poetry under an {esthetic 
aspect. Of this the following criticism on Cain will afford a 
still more complete illustration. 

“ Into this matter-teeming poem Byron has poured the whole force of 
his potent genius. One knows not whether most to admire the creative 
might of his gigantic fantasy, the great considerateness in the keeping and 
conduct of the several characters — of which each, as an individual, re- 
presents a whole class of beings — or the keen dialectic, with which he has 
so equipped the evil principle, Lucifer, that he soars victorious over the 
whole, and, as if with the light movement of an adroit hand, so destroys 
the elements of positive belief, that, out of the ruins, as from the dust of 
burnt-down biiildin||s, no consistent whole can ever again be constructed. 
This last circumstafice makes the drama so dangerous and pernicious. 
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since it annihilates without compensation. * * * * The Cain is 

written only for strong minds, and, as is every where evident, only for 
the sake of the Eucifer* And here, considered as a work of art, lies the 
fault of the piece j for Cain*s orthodox pUDishment breaks the internal 
intellectual consequentialness ; the idea changes, like an unprepared 
start from discord to concord in a different key. * * * His crime, 

albeit a murder, and the first murder upon earth, when contemplated 
from the exalted position where motives are tried singly and strictly, 
does not appear so very important.’* 

Can a more hyper- Germanic lesthefic view of fratricide be 
conceived ? 

This might, perhaps, suffice to illustrate the different critical 
systems of France and Germany ; but, as there is one author, and 
he of no ordinary celebrity, who, in spite of their different plans, 
falls within the range of both the works before us, wc feel tempted 
to add some extracts from the several criticisms of M- Mezi^res 
and Dr. Wolff on Sir Walter Scott. As before, we begin with 
the Frenchman, who devotes the last l68 pages of his dd volume 
to our great novelist, beginning thus : ^ 

“ Of all the authors of whom I have hitherto spoken, Walter Scott 
(N. 11. no honorary Sir) is certainly the best known upon the continent, 
and his brilliant fictions are still impressed on the memory of bis many 
admirers. He enjoyed tlie privilege of charming and instructing all ages, 
and the inexhaustible fertility of his imagination has delighted Europe 
during twenty years. Since Voltaire, no author has bad such influence in 
foreigti countries. The very popularity of his works, however, renders 
much of detail unnecessary. What critic could hope, at this time of 
day, to bring forward observations or discoveries with respect to the genius 
of Walter Scott, that have not been anticipated in the conversations of 
the drawing-room, or of the family circle, or in the solitary meditations 
of the study, ♦ Like Richardson he discovered in childhood a 

lively taste and precocious talent for narrative. Attacked in adolescence 
by a long and serious illness, he was permitted by the indulgence of his 
family to give up himself uncoutrolledly to his passion for books ^ and in 
his own words * plunged into a vast ocean of reading without compass or 
pilot.* He thus amassed the rich variety of materials wdiich he after- 
wards so ably wrought up, and for a long time without betraying a 
symptom of lassitude or exhaustion. ^ * He began his career as 

a novelist in the full maturity of age and vigdhr of talent. When, in 
1 8H, he publishcdWavcrley, he was already one of the most distinguished 
poets and most learned antiquaries of Great Britain ; the predictions of 
Blair, Burns, ^ Lewis, and some othei’s, who bad divined his genius and 
foretold his gloiy, were fulfilled. The creator of a new species in poetry, 
the painter of a nature yet virgin and almost unknown, familiarized by 
his literary studies with all the secrets of the art of writing, he had but 

* Both Blair and Bams died previously to the publication of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 
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to pour out the treasures of Lis memory and his imagination to produce 
that crowd of master-pieces, which appeared almost without any interval, 
whilst their rapid succession scarcely satisfied the impatience of the 
public/* 

M. M6zi^res then gives an abstract of the story of Waverley, 
after which he observes : — 

“ This novel is altogether of the episodical kind. The scenes follow each 
other with no connexion save the hero, and the development of the main 
action is frequently interrupted. Conse<piently the interest turns more 
on the details than on the whole. * * * Charles Edward's recep- 

tion of the hero is a model of address, tact, and propriety. The author 
has not always succeeded so well in the language and conduct of great 
personages. (Not of Richard Coeur de Lion } Elizabeth ? in a word of 
all * » « ije excels in scenes that require warmth, movement 

and effect. Here, as elsewhere, he skilfully gives a local colouring to 
accessories of sheer invention ; and makes historic accuracy subordinate 
to general efiTcct.'* 

Then follow a few common-place remarks upon the characters, 
as that Waverley js weak, irresolute and enthusiastic; Flora Mac 
Ivor a little romantic, and the like; and the review of this novel 
thus concludes with an encomium on its style. 

“ The style is easy, ingenious, picturesque, perhaps occasionally too 
metaphorical, too much impressed with the forms of poetry. Walter 
Scott follows no school exclusively. Sometimes he borrows tlie majestic 
and symmetrical period of Johnson 5 sometimes he adopts the elegant 
simplicity of Mackenzie, to whom Waverley is dedicated ; sometimes he 
conics near the piquancy of Sterne.’* 

M. M6zieres selects from the mass of the Waverley novels Guy 
Mannering, the Antiquary, Rob Roy, Old Mortality, the Heart 
of Midlothian, the Bride of Lamineniioor, Ivanhoe, the Abbot, 
and Kenilworth, to treat more briefly after the same fashion : 
whereupon wo shall only observe that the French critic seems not 
to be aware that Rob Roy, although an outlawed robber, is by 
birth a highland chieftain, alias a petty prince, or that a licensed 
fool is not necessarily a genuine idiot, very little appreciating 
Wamba, whom we, for our own part, hold to be the true hero of 
Ivanhoe. He thus closes his account of Sir Walter and his own 
book : — 

By a rare privilege, the fictions of the immortal Scotch author purify 
the soul, whilst they charm the imagination. * ^ ^ A magician 

more potent than Le Sage has wafted bis readers into an abode of 
enchantment ; and it would be impossible to reckon the number of 
the living genemtion who owe some of their purest and most delicious 
enjoyments to Walter Scott.” 

The German professor allots far less space to our admired 
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countryman^ but bestows upon bis genius far more critical dis- 
quisition, in which much subtle acumen and sound judgment are 
blended with, much unintelligible aesthetic Germanism* The 
reader will not forget that in German phraseology novels are 
poetry. 

As a poet, Scott, much as he has in common with his two great 
countrymen (Byron and Mcwre), is in this one point directly opposed to 
them, that in his works be imparts nothing of his own nature, strictly 
confining himself to the delineation of the world without, to the exclu- 
sion of the world within him. He is gifted with an unequalled talent 
for observation, for apprehension, but be is a mirror giving back only 
what has first been received* As an objective poet be ranks near to 
Homer, as a subjective poet he is insignificant. He succeeds only in paint- 
ing the extraneous ; and of this he appears to have accumulated so much, 
as to leave him neither time nor care to preserve what is proper to him- 
self. He possesses a high degree of poetic peculiarity j but it consists 
rather in a certain elasticity of genius — which, as well in the intrinsic 
as in the form, can bend to necessity, but, like a spring, without losing 
its strength — than in an intensive power of creation. Scott resembles 
a masterly portrait-painter ; no feature, no line, no wrinkle (why not 
add, no character of intellect or feeling ?) escapes»him, and of his por- 
traits wc might say with the Irishman, ^ They are more like than the 
originals but wc every where miss that inmost vitality, without which 
no poetic creation can permanently captivate us, for no where does the 
inspiration, docs the very being, of the poet shine through j and whilst 
his figures move before us, we cannot discover the Promethean spark that 
vivijies them. [So the figures be vivified, the English reader will scarcely 
think this a fault.] * * * The abundance of his images, the nature 

and charm of his style, the tone of which is ever in perfect harmony 
W'ith the subject chosen, the inexhaustible flow of his eloquence, his 
command over form, arc qualities that wondcifully contribute to enhance 
the value and reputation of bis productions. But what gives his poetry 
its especial witchery, is, that even in the veriest trifle it is national ; and 
that by this, as well as by his peculiar management of his subjects. Sir 
Walter Scott has, in England, opened a new path to narrative poetry, 
upon which he has hitherto found no rival, though many an able fol- 
lower.” 

We trust Dr. WolfF does not limit these last remarks to Eng- 
land ; but will frankly confess that the school of fiction founded 
by Sir Walter Scott overspreads the eontiiieiit, and that there 
likewise, ay, even in Germany, the disciples are immeasurably 
inferior to their mighty master. 

In reviewing foreign works relative to any thing English, the 
pen cannot be laid down without a word or two respecting mis- 
takes. On the present occasion these are perhaps not very im- 
portant, but we will mention some that present themselves to our 
recollection in |>oth works, as muck for the sake of pointiitg out 
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the danger of hasty judgments upon what is foreign to our habits, as 
of amusing the reader. The knightly * Sir’ first occurs to us, of 
which it has been seen that M. M^zi^res deprives fScott, but by 
no means him alone ; Sir William Temple and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole being similarly reduced to the familiar appellations of William 
Temple and Robert Walpole ; but then, in return, Squire Western 
is gratified with the questionable honour of being designated as 
Sir Western. Mezi^res considers Smollett as the novelist next in 
favour to, if not the rival of, Scott at the present day ; his Com- 
modore Trunnion, it should seem, is a faithful picture of the living 
commodores of England, while his and Sterne’s gross indecency is 
to us inoffensive. One notion, less properly belonging to our 
subject, we must remark upon, before we turn to the German pro- 
fessor, because it has of late been so incessantly repeated by French 
writers, that we are weary of passing it by in silent contempt. 
M. M^zi^res catches at an assertion of Sir William Temple’s 
respecting English impatience of privation, as confirmiug General 
Foy’s assertion that the courage of English soldiers depends upon 
abundance of beef and superabundance of rum. Now we appre- 
hend that even Frenchmen scarcely possess the same physical or 
mental energies wljpn fainting with inanition as when healthfully 
fed ; indeed we know upon good authority that 

No Tartar e’er was fierce and cruel 
Upon the strength of water-gruel, 

Though nothing can resist his force. 

If first he rides, then eats his horse 

but we think the battle of Talavera might go far to prove that 
English soldiers, when nearly starved to death, fight quite as well 
as other troops in the same condition, and not much worse than 
well-fed Frenchmen. 

Dr. Wolff’s mistakes are of a different kind, and with the men- 
tion of one or two of them we conclude. This critic, after placimr 
Lady Morgan at the head of Euglisli poelesses—above Joanna 
Baillie, vye believe— tells us that her father Mr. Oweiison (the 
actor) ruined himself by his passion for the theatre; that Words- 
worth’s poetry is admired by " the million” and censured only by 
superior Judges ; and that Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall arc written 
in Alexandrines! • 


Politique de Mareckal Soult, par Alexandre 
Salle. 8vo. Paris. 1834. 

It is impossible to deny that the French are a vivid people, ex- 
nibiting from Ume to time extraordinary ardour and activity, and 
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singularly capable of exerting a bcne6cial^ or a hazardous, itiflu* 
ence on Europe, according to the direction of those qualities. But 
it must be owned, that the splendours of the national character 
are exceedingly periodical; that, if one age is dazzled by their 
cometary brilliancy, or thrown into alarm by their eccentric 
course, the cometary interval follows, and we have to look long, 
and long in vain, for the returning effulgence of the phenomenon. 
To the observer of France at the present day, no trace of the 
France of the preceding quarter of a century is discoverable. 
A universal mediocrity has usurped the space once filled by the 
wild but prominent and pow^erful forms of public character, 
under the stimulus of political change. The daring vigour of 
the Republic is gone, the stern but splendid ambition of her 
Empire has vanished on the wdnds. The memorials of both meet 
the mind in every recollection, institution, and feeling of the 
people. Yet no existing representative of either is to be detected 
among the living varieties of the national character. Is France 
one great Pire La Chaise, where, in the midst of the monuments 
of conquerors and legislators, the walks are traversed by holiday 
groups come to amuse themselves with the sculptures and in- 
scriptions ; a region of the dead, where all that ii| high and historic 
is dust, and where all that still breathes the breath of life is 
frivolous, nameless, and formed only to be forgotten ? 

But, without urging this impression to any extent injurious to 
the good feeling due to a nation on friendly terms with our own, 
it is "equally undeniable and curious, that, since the war, the pro- 
duction of remarkable public characters in France has been rare; 
or rather, that all those who can have any hope to be remembered 
are the fruit of the Republic and the Empire. Political dis- 
turbance, public pressure, and, above all, a national war, have been 
in all lands the great exciters of a national mind. Nature is im- 
partial, and there probably is not much original difference in the 
abilities and nerve of any people of Europe. All depends on the 
time, the impulse, and the leader. Italy was once the great warrior 
of Europe. Spain then entered the field, and was the universal 
model of arms* Switzerland followed, and for her day was the 
unrivalled champion. The feeblest states in succession flourished 
in the front of European history. The languor, effeminacy and 
ignorance of the Portuguese were once activity, manliness, and 
knowledge. Under the inspiration of their Henries and their 
Albuquerques, their land was too narrow for their heroism, and 
they grasped alike at the empire of India and Africa. The 
empty and masquerading Venetians were once the lords of European 
and Asiatic commerce, the boldest navigators, the most enter* 
prizing warriors, «and the most profound and powerful statesmen 
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of their age* Even from the fogs and morasses of Holland a 
spirit rose^ M?hich, entering into the sluggish frame of the 
Dutchman, made him, for the time, the ardent soldier, the un* 
wearied discoverer, and the sagacious and fearless patriot* The 
days of glory have come, and gone, over all in succession ; but 
not as the sun ascends and goes down on all. A finer and more 
incalculable influence has regulated the greatness of nations. 
The shooting of a meteor, stooping suddenly from the depth of 
midnight, and pouring radiance over some peculiar region below ; 
the sweeping of the gale over some peculiar tract of the measure- 
less ocean^ and rousing it in its strength, while none can tell 

whence it came or whither it goeth the brilliancy of the 
aurora, at one while flooding the hyperborean world with light 
and colours dipt in Heaven, at another, deserting the north and 
kindling the equator with living glories; or any other image of fit- 
ful and fantastic powder or lustre, that lives and vanishes by mo- 
ments, aw^akened from what source we know not, and acting alto- 
gether beyond human direction, would be the truer emblems of 
the great influential causes of national renown. 

The life of the Eminent French soldier whose name heads*this 
article, is written# in the spirit of party, and with the palpable 
determination to break don n, for his offences to party, the repu- 
tation which he has earned by a long life of public services. 
Without feeling any unnecessary respect for the habits, personal 
or political, of Marshal Soult, we may predict that this attempt 
will be altogether ineffectual beyond the hour. Party is aUays 
either blind or frenzied, either incapable of seeing facts in their 
true light, or wildly bent on fabricating them into the extravagant 
.shapes, and dyeing them with the glaring and discordant hues, which 
u disordered imagination loves. But Soult’s fame has been built 
on a foundation which, with every Frenchman on earth, is alone 
equivalent to immortality. He is the living representative of the 
glories, sad and fatal as they were, of the conquering time of 
France. Second w^as he only, if second, to Napoleon in military 
skill ; and he will no sooner be laid where neither friendship nor 
enmity can break his slumbers, than all France will be weaving 
wreaths, sculpturing trophies, and making harangues, over the 
last and proudest name of her ** grand army/’ the departed Genius 
of French war. 

We shall give, as a matter of curiosity, a sketch of the really 
extraordinary, indefatigable, and brilliant soldiership of this re- 
markable personage. The time will come, when details of such 
a career may form some of the most interesting features of human 
history. If the world should have the wisdom to make peace the 
universal policy^ annals of a wairiorlike SoulbvyUl be regarded. 
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like the annals 'of a being of another region of existdnce> some 
spirit of restless vigour and vividness whose only purpose was to 
exhibit his faC^ulty ,of distinction and destruction. Should the 
world, unwarned by the follies and miseries of the past> again 
plunge into war, such a career may show how long and bow 
powerfully the glories of the field have been anticipated, and how 
feebly, after all, they protect their possessor from public ingrati* 
tude, and from the keen vexations that beset the declining years of 
him who has lived only for the breath of popularity. But in 
whatever point of view they may be taken, there can be but one 
impression of the talent, daring, and intensity of purpose, of 
which the human mind is capable, and of which the subject of 
this rapid memoir forms the example. 

Nicholas Jean de-Dieu Soult, was born at St. Amand, in the 
district of Tarn, on the 29th of March, 17C9, a year made 
memorable by the birth of the three greatest generals of modern 
times ; Napoleon having been born on the 15th of the following 
August; and Wellington, the conqueror of both Soult and 
Napoleon, being also born in 1769. His origin was humble, 
but not degrading. He was the son of a steward, or village 
notary, who had served, and who, though he had not risen higher 
than the rank of a seijeant, seems to have been a man of educa- 
tion and integrity; at least possessing sufficient of both to be 
taken into the confidential employment of one of the neighbouring 
nobles, the Marquis de Dulac. Young Soult thus received pro- 
bably more than the usual advantages of French education; but 
nature had destined him for a soldier. The army was the favourite 
path to honours in all times of France. Its popularity had be.> 
conic more striking since the American war, and in 17Bo the son 
of the notary, who if he had remained in his village might have 
been a notary to this hour, set his foot upon the first step of that 
ascent which led him to the rank of Marshal of the Empire, 
Prime Minister, and, more eminent and envied distinction still, 
fixed him among the names that live in the light of French re- 
nown. 

The activity and intelligence of the young soldier were no 
sooner called into exercise than they attracted notice. The war 
had scarcely commenced, when Soult was raised by Marshal 
Luckuer to the rank of a regimental officer, lii 1 79 1 # he was 
appointed second lieutenant of grenadiers in the battalion of the 
Upper Rhine. All was ropublicanism at this period, and repub- 
licanism was all clubs ; the new officer saw his way, flouriabed 
in the club of the regiment, and declared his civic opinions 
in the first-rate common-place of republican oratory. “ X^et ail 
Frenchmen staftd together,’^ was the sentimenti unked: by the 
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bands of the law, and the ties of fraternity. Let us remain 
under arms to defend the freedom which we have conquered. 
Let us remember that the tyrants would rivet ofir chains the 
faster for our having broken them,” &c. concluding, of course, 
with, Let us live free, or die for the cause of the country.” The 
sentiment was popular, and it gained its reward. The regiment 
appointed him, by acclamation, adjutant, which w^as soon followed 
by his promotion to a company. Soult now rapidly distin- 
guished himself. His conduct in an affair against the Germans, 
neat year, was so conspicuous that he was put into the temporary 
command of two battalions appointed to a difficult position in the 
hill country of the Rhenish frontier. Hache, a man of military 
genius, had no sooner put himself at the head of the army of the 
Moselle, than, with an evident sense of his value, he immediately 
attached Souit to his staff, and employed him to conduct the 
attack of one of the fortified camps of the enemy. The selection 
was justified by its success. The lines were stormed, the 
enemy’s colours taken, and the chief part of the opposing corps 
made prisoners. ^ 

The French army had scarcely plunged into the Palatinate, 
when Soult was raided to a rank not only of the most confidential 
nature, but giving the fullest opportunity for the display of those 
talents which were to form the future marshal. He was ap- 
pointed head of the staff* of the advanced guard of the army. A 
large portion of the first French successes w as due to the rapid 
rise of the officers. Promotion was at once the cause and the 
effect. Intrepidity, intelligence, and ardour, w^ere sure of their 
reward. The gallant son of a ploughman might aspire to the 
highest honours of the most dazzling life that ever inflamed the 
vanity, ambition, or patriotism of man. The son of the Marquis 
Dulac’s steward was now in sight of the foremost prizes of military 
fame. Within five years, he had started from the ranks into the 
command of a division. Within the last of those years, 1794, he 
was successively lieutenant-colonel, adjutant-general, and colonel. 
In the celebrated battle of Fleurus, w'hich broke the power of 
Austria in the Netherlands, the young Colonel made himself re- 
markable by an instance pf that coolness of judgment, which is 
perhaps the rarest, yet the most important, of all qualities for 
command. As the day advanced, an Austrian division made a 
desperate charge on the battalions of the Ardennes, forming the 
detached corps of Marceau, whose death, some time afterwards, 
caused such general lamentation. The French gave way, and 
Marceau, though one of the most gallant men in France, was in 
consternation. The flight of the battalions had left the flank of 
the French line exposed^ and all was visibly on tb^ point of ruin. 
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At this moment Soult galloped up to the general, who was doubt- 
ful whether he should throw himself into the midst of the enemy’s 
ranks, or die by his o,wn sword. “ What are you about, general,” 
he exclaimed, are you going to die because those fellows run 
away? Go after them, and bring them back, it will be much 
better to beat the enemy along with them.” Marceau’s spirit re- 
vived. He took the advice, rallied his battalions, charged the 
Austrians in turn, drove them before him, and retrieved his share 
of fame in one of the most memorable battles of the war. 

Promotion still followed the career of this son of fortune. In 
die third year of the republic, ( 1795 ,) Soult, at the age of twenty- 
f\ve, was general of brigade. Jourdan’s memorable and unfortu- 
nate campaign in the valley of the Danube taught the French the 
new lesson of defeat. Soult commanded the advanced guard on 
the invasion, and w'as perpetually engaged with the Austrians in 
the retreat. At Duttingcu he exhibited his intrepidity at a period 
when the army seemed to have been in despair. Soult, with 
some battalions, w'as posted to cover the retreat. The Austrian 
cavalry charged, and swept every thing before it. Soult was di- 
rected by the general in chief to give up his position and follow 
the troops. But the perils of a too sudden movement were so 
forcibly represented to Jourdan, that he listened to his brave ge- 
neral of brigade’s entreaties, that he might be suffered to remain. 
The attack commenced and w'as resisted till night-fall. The 
troops lay on their arms; the Austrians renewed the attack at 
day-break. They were again r^elled, and the struggle continued 
at intervals during the day. The object had been now gained, 
and, during the second night, Soult quietly withdrew his posts 
and passed the Danube, without the loss of a man. The prodi- 
gious losses of the French troops in the flight before the arch- 
duke, which more deserved the name of a massacre than a de- 
feat, placed the merits of an ofiicer like Soult in the most conspi- 
cuous point of view. The army, like all armies, possessed an 
abundance of those headlong and daring spirits, which rush into 
danger, as the horse into the battle. But now was. the time for 
higher qualities, for deliberate judgment, clearness of view, and 
that steadiness of military determination^ which resists while re- 
sistance is possible, and knows nothing of despair. Those ad- 
mirable qualities for soldiership evidently characterized this great 
officer from the beginning, and as much signalized even his last 
disastrous campaign in the presence of the British army and its 
pre-eminent general, by resolute resistance, and an indefatigable 
spirit of yielding to necessity alone, as when he was in the full 
tide of success, driving the Austrians, like deer, through the 
plains of Germany. 
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The campaign of \ 796 was a campaign of giants ; its mag- 
nitude of plan, the vastness of the forces employed, its expen- 
diture of national means, and its tremendous* succession of 
slaughters, seem to belong to the age of fable. England com- 
mehced the year by a triple alliance with Austria and Russia, 
and by raising a loan of thirty-one millions sterling, of which 
three millions were given to Austria to equip her army for the 
field. France began by sending Uache, at the head of an army 
of 100,000 men, into the Vendee, Moreau and Jourdaii com- 
manded on the Rhine, at the head of 150 , 000 . The Archduke 
and Wurmser defended the entrance of Germany, at the head 
of 175 , 000 , of which 40,000 were the first cavalry of Europe. 
In Italy, Napoleon, with an army of 40 , 000 , was preparing to 
attack Beaulieu, at the head of 50 , 000 . The first successes 
of the French were brilliant. They drove all the Austrian 
corps back from the frontiers, stripped them of their magazines, 
cannon, and arms, and threatened the hereditary states. 
Within six weeks from the commencement of the campaign, the 
Austrians were ijeduced by a third of their original force, and 
the French armies covered the country from Stutgard to tiie Lake 
of Constance, a line of 150 miles. 

But the hour of retribution was at hand. By one of those 
singular changes of circumstance, w'hicli operate so powerfully in 
war, the French at this moment abandoned the principle on 
which they had so often conquered — that of combining their attacks 
upon separate portions of the enemy's army, and thus overwhelm- 
ing it ill detail. The Austrians, at the same moment, abandoned 
their old principle of concentric movements, combined their forces, 
and impinged upon the separate corps of the French. The fortune 
of the campaign instantly and totally changed. The Archduke, 
in those Memoirs, which so strikingly vindicate the fame of this 
great warrior, tells us, that the purpose of liis plan was to re- 
treat slowly, disputing every inch of ground, without hazarding 
a general engagement, until the tw'o retiring armies were so near 
that be could fall with superior force upon one or other of his 
adversaries.” He put this important principle in action with 
great skill, and the subsequent conduct of the Austrian staff w^as 
a model of strategy. Uemainiiig at the head of the army op^ 
posed to Moreau until he had successively led it across the 
Neckar, and the difficult country between that river and the Da- 
nube, he suddenly turned on his antagonist at the passage 
of the river, and, after fighting a most gallant action, in which he 
at one time turned the French right, and would have thrown the 
ivhole army into confusion, but for the firmness of the centre, he 
crossed the Danube, and placed his troops in safety. 

Here the war paused, for the blow was to be struck in another 
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quarter. Jourdan had pressed forward along the valley of the 
Maine, to turn the right of the Germans, under Wartensleben. 
That officer c6ntinued his retreat according to the orders of the 
Archduke, slowly converging towards his position on the Danube, 
and followed by Jourdan, with the eagerness of assured victory. 
But the lime for teaching him a fatal lesson was come. On the 
SOth of August, the Archduke^ leaving Latour, with 35,000 men, 
to defend Austria against Moreau, brought 28,000 into Wartens- 
leben’s lines. The united force was near 63,000. The enemy, 
exhausted by long marches and losses in the field, scarcely 
amounted to 45,000. The attack was commenced without de- 
*ay. The great problem of tactics, which consists in concen^ 
trating a force against the enemy until the actual inferiority of 
the assailants is changed into superiority on the point attacked, 
was completely solved, and the bloodiest and most decisive 
campaign of the war commenced its most sanguinary scene. 
Within two days of his arrival, the Archduke gave the order to 
drive in the French advanced guard, under Bernadotte, posted at 
the foot of the mountains. The struggle was severe, but, in a 
few hours, the French were compelled to retire through the 
gorges of the country in their rear. The Arcljduke, with a vivid- 
ness new to the national character, and which he seemed to have 
learned from the fiery activity of Napoleon, now turned to throw 
himself, with his victorious troops, on the main body under Jour- 
dan. He found the French general strongly posted ; but the con- 
fidence of the Austrians in their young general was at its height ; 
they rushed through all difficulties, — the heavy tire of a numerous 
artillery — the obstructions of a wild and rocky country — and the 
more formidable obstacles of battalions and squadrons, who felt 
that retreat through a hostile laud was all but ruin. Tlie Ger- 
mans came up to the charge with shouts and national songs. The 
enemy, startled at the sudden daring of the men whom they had 
so long seen only in retreat, made but a feeble resistance ; their 
flank was turned, their centre was forced; the desperate valour 
of I^ey alone, in command of the rear-guard, rescued the army 
from liiiditig its grave in the memorable position of Amberg. All 
was now confusion in the French camu. To advance was im- 
possible, to remain was hopeless. The only alternative was to 
retreat with the greatest speed. Those who have ever accompanied 
the march of aruues, and who know' the waste, the tumult, end 
the spoil, in their movement even through the most pacific cotm- 
try, can alone conceive what must have been the wretchedness of 
the march which now aw'aited the unfortunate French army, 
through the long ranges of mountains covering the country from 
the Naab to the Maine — the incumbrance of the artillery in 
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the ravines, the blocking-up of the road by the waggons, the crowd 
of wounded, who must be carried or abandoned to a miserable 
death by exposure and hunger, the frantic excesses of the troops, 
indignant at defeat, and glad to throw off all subordination ; the 
flight all day, the few hours of disturbed rest at night, on the bare 
rocks, and in the beds of rivulets, that the first cloud which swept 
across the hills might turn into torrents ; the agonies of hopeless 
famine, thirst, and disease ; the fever of unhealed wounds, the fury 
of intoxication; the letting loose, in those hours of recklessness 
and despair, every evil passion of the human heart. Of all the 
scenes of human terror, the scene fullest of the images of 
wretchedness, guilt, and outrage, is the march of a routed army, 
with a bold and unsparing enemy at its heels. 

During six unspeakable days and nights, Jourdan’s army 
wound its slow way through the mountains, with the Archduke 
thundering in its rear. On emerging from the mountains at 
Wurtzburg, Jourdan made an effort to recover the honour of 
France, by waiting for the Austrian columns advancing from the 
ravines. The occasion was judiciously chosen, for the pursuers, 
rushing down from the mountains, were liable to be attacked in 
their disorder, whfile the French had time to recover their steadi- 
ness, and choose their points of attack. But the Austrians were 
inflamed with victory, and their shock was irresistible. Superior 
tactics too were again combined with superior intrepidity. The 
Archduke outmanoeuvred Jourdan, and while the French general 
was preparing to commence the attack on what he conceived a 
portion of the antagonist army, he suddenly found himself en- 
veloped in the W'hole. The French line was assailed at once in 
front and flank. One of the most desperate battles of cavalry that 
occurred during the war closed this bloody conflict. Wartensleben, 
at the head of the Austrian horse, had crossed the river, and was 
driving the French light troops and cavalry before him. Jourdan 
saw his retreat on the point of being cut off, and threw forward 
his whole line of cavalry. The Austrian squadrons were at first 
brought to a stand by this movement. But the reserve of 
cuirassiers, rushing down, took the French in the moment of pur- 
suit, broke through them, trampled them with merciless slaughter, 
and sent the remainder flying for shelter behind the line of in- 
fantry. Jourdan now saw that all was lost, and that his only hope 
was in an instant retreat. The order w^as given, and the infantry 
plunged into the shelter of the forest ; this battle delivered Ger- 
many. 

Thenceforward the only hope of the French general was in the 
raj^idity of his retreat. It was made at immense sacrifices. 
Before he reached ""the banks of the Lahn, he lost 1S2 pieces of 
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cannon captured in the towns on his advance, and 143 of his 
oWn. On the. Lahn he gladly halted, tilled up his broken ranks 
with 25,000 men under the command of the celebrated Marceau, 
and was forced to give battle to his pursuers. The Archduke 
gave a few hours to the arrangement of his assault, attacked him 
with indefatigable intrepidity, forced the passage of the Lahn, and 
assaulted him with such desperation, tliat night alone saved his 
army. On preparing to renew the attack in the morning, the 
French position was found abandoned. A remarkably dense fog 
had covered Jourdan’s movements,and saved his retreating columns 
from havoc, in that most critical and anxious of all manoeuvres, a 
retrograde march in sight of a victorious enemy. The whole Au- 
strian cavalry w'as instantly pushed forward in pursuit. The French 
were soon overtaken struggling through the woods, and though 
the defensible nature of the country protected the retiring army, 
their retreat was a perpetual battle. Thus harassed for three 
bloody days, losing troops, cannon, and ammunition at every 
step, they at length reached Altenburg, a position rendered 
memorable by the fall of Marceau, in comnfand of the rear- 
guard. In a bold attempt to face the Austrians^ he was wounded 
and taken prisoner. His gallantry had already obtained the re- 
spect of his enemy, and the Archduke paid him the attentions of 
one brave man to another. But his wound was mortal, and his 
remains were committed to the earth, amid the regrets of his 
fellow-soldiers, and the military honours of his victors. A monu- 
ment was afterwards erected, and still stands on his grave. The 
routed army now lost all hope, and fled at full speed to the Rhine. 
They crossed the river at Bonn on the 20th of September, totally 
dismantled and incapable of moving for the rest of the campaign. 

But the glory of the Archduke was to have another accession. 
During the retreat of Jourdan, Moreau’s force, 70,000 of the 
finest troops of France, was penetrating into the heart of Germany. 
The alarming intelligence was brought to the Archduke at the 
moment when he was in sight of the French column. Moreau 
has advanced into Bavaria, and threatens to advance still further," 
was the language of the hurried dispatch. Let him advance to 
the gates of Vienna if he will," was the “Archduke’s prompt and 
decided answer. “ He is undone, if we beat Jourdan.” With 
these words, be continued the pursuit, and gallantly drove the 
last man of that army .frpm the violated soil of his country. He 
now turned to vindicate it from the insults and spoil of another 
still more formidable. Moreau’s genius was caution. The fate 
of the battle of Wurtzburg warned him of his peril, and the ad- 
vance of Latour’,a tight troops towards his flank at Ulm, was 
instantly adopted as the signal of retreat — a retreat that was to 
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be made through 200 miles of mountain and forest^ from the 
centre of Bavaria to the Rhine. ^ 

This retreat is still commemorated as one of the finest displays 
of generalship in modern military history. But, paying due 
honour to the talents of one of the most consummate tacticians 
that France herself ever produced^ we are not to omit that he 
possessed the singular advantage of having a compact force of 
70,000 troops, totally uVitaiiited by disaster, and enjoying the 
abundance of an unspoiled country ; in contrast with an army 
which amounted to but 63,000, divided into four corps separated 
from each other by large tracts of country, and wearied with 
perpetual battle. Near the entrance of the Black Forest, Moreau 
made the first stand against his vigorous pursuer, Latour, at 
Biberach. The Austrian general could bring but 24,000 men 
into the field. The French threw on him such a weight of niim* 
bars, that nothing but the most heroic resistance could have 
saved his army from destruction. Dcssaix, heading a French co- 
lumn, fell on his right flank ; St. Cyr crowned the heights on his 
left, and poured llown a storm of fire on his line : the position 
was partially forced, and at nightfall the combat closed, with the 
loss of 4000 Austrians on the field, and eighteen pieces of cannon 
in the bands of the French dragoons. Moreau^s force now 
plunged into the Black Forest, in three divisions ; the main body 
marching through the Vall6e d’Enfer, and his left and right 
divisions under Dessaix and Ferino clearing the mountains of the 
enemy's light troops on his flanks. The Austrian detachments 
in the mountains were few, and unprepared for this extraordinary 
movement; they retreated before the clouds of tirailleurs which 
covered the French march. And Moreau, after sixteen days of de- 
liberate manoeuvre, in the most perilous passes of the mountains, 
calmly formed his lines in the valley of the Hhiiie. He was now 
less a fugitive than a victor, and the campaign might seem to have 
been on the point of beginning again, when the presence of the 
Archduke suddenly changed the face of affairs. Determined to 
drive the last squadron of France across the Rhine, this gallant 
soldier collected all his strength, and threw himself upon Moreau. 
The battle was fought* at the foot of the height of W aidkirch, 
which was in possession of the French* After a long resistance 
the height was carried by the Austrians under Hanendorf, and the 
whole French line was finally driven into the forest behind the 
Elz, with the loss of some thousands. One battle more was to 
clear the territory. The French General pitched his tent on the 
ropky ridge of Hohenblau ; from this picturesque spot bis eye 
linight range at once over the noble river which he had crossed 
with such strong anticipations of triumph, and over the wide but 
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iiiagni6cent wilderness of forest and mountains which he had so 
painfully left behind to its former masters. Moreau’s position 
did honour to his military name ; it was incomparably chosen. 
With his left on the Rhine, his centre on a citadel of rocks, and 
his right embattled among precipices, he might have seemed be- 
yond the reach of attack. But the Germans were in sight of 
the Rhine ! A new spirit of patriotism had sprung up among 
them; they saw their favourite General at their head ; and they 
were irresistible. Rapidly forming into four columns^ they rushed 
on with huzzas, climl^d the precipices, burst their way through 
the showers of grape and musketry pouring down from the heights ; 
and with the bayonet plunged into the French masses. The 
struggle was brief, the enemy gave way with terrible slaughter, 
and were hunted from the hills. At the river-side, an unusual 
chance saved them. The evening grew suddenly tempestuous, 
and a storm of rain and wind, inemorable for its violence, fell on 
the combatants. Tlie battle was gradually suspended, amid the 
roaring of the thunder, and the bursts of whirlwind and rain. 
Night fell, and Moreau instantly marched for Ahe river, crossed 
without delay, and at length interposed this famous barrier be- 
tween himself and his victors. 

The counsel of the Archduke was now to smite the French 
invasion of Italy by throwing an army across the Tyrol, and thus 
bringing an irresistible superiority of numbers into the field. 
But* the evil genius of Austria prevailed. The Archduke was 
commanded to assault Kehl, the chief fortress in French hands 
on the right bank of the Lihiiie. This siege was one of the most 
tremendous operations of a war abounding in great displays of 
military power. The troops appointed for the defence were no 
fewer than 30,000, with a large reserve in the Rhenish Islands ! 
The besieging force was 40,000, commanded by Latour, wdth 
the Archduke’s army as a covering force. The place was in- 
vested on the 9th of October, and on the 21st of the following 
month the trenches were opened. From this period all W'as a 
succession of sorties and encounters on the largest and most san- 
guinary scale. Inclemency of weather was added to the difficul- 
ties of the besiegers: — the trenches were ’deluged with rain, the 
works were constantly overflow'ed, still the Austrians persevered. 
On the 1st of January, 1797, the Austrians made a general 
assault on the entrenchments ; they were carried in two successive 
attacks w'ithin a few days. The body of the place was now 
posed ; the defences w'ere crumbling down under the weight of 
an artillery which had already poured in the astonishing number 
of 100,000 cannqp-balls, and 25,000 shells. Further resistance 
was hopeless ; and on tlie 9th of January Dessaix and St. Cyr 
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surrendered by capitulation. The tete-du^pont of Huninguen 
alone remained. It was assailed with the same vigour. From 
the opening of the trenches the fire was incessant. On the 1st 
of January it also surrendered ; and the liberation of Germany 
completed the most daring, sanguinary, and splendid, of all the 
achievements of German arms. 

Soult shared the common defeat, but without the common igno- 
miny. His next campaign was fortunate. He commanded as 
general of division under Massena in the attack on the Austro- 
Russian army in the memorable battles fought in the neighbour- 
hood of Zurich. Oil this occasion the general-in-chief gave him 
the panegyric due to his services. ** This general,” was the lan- 
guage of his order of the day,” has exhibited the highest mili- 
tary skill ; and it must be remembered that his passage of the 
Linth contributed in the most essential degree to our success 
along the whole line.” 

The locale of his services was now to be changed, but with an 
accession of honours. Massena, on being raised to the command 
in chief of the Frfinch army in Italy, accepted the appointment 
solely on conditipn of being allowed to take with him Soult, 
Oudinot, and Brune. Soult was put at the head of the right 
wing of the army, consisting of three divisions. Napoleon’s con- 
quests had been already visited with terrible retribution. The 
march of the Russians into Italy had been over the wrecks of his 
army. Suwarrow — who seemed to be thrown forward befor© the 
face of Europe for the purpose of heaping double humiliation 
on the French soldiery, by at once defeating them with the most 
total and ruinous slaughter, and showing their defeat to be the 
work of a general and a nation whom they despised as equally 
barbarian — had torn from the brow of France, in a single cam- 
paign, every laurel that she had gathered in the three brilliant years 
of Napoleon. The old army of Italy was in the grave, or perish- 
ing in the sands of Syria. Italy was lost. In this emergency, 
Massena, whom France pronounced the favourite of fortune, was 
sent across the Alps to refix the national banners on the Po. 
But fortune had at length deserted even this ** enfant de la 
victoire and Massenet was finally driven within the ramparts of 
Genoa. Soult’s divisions felt their share in this reverse, but bis 
retreat was signalized by his habitual caution and courage. In 
the position of Monte Notte, so celebrated as the site of Napo- 
leon’s first triumph, he was saved from destruction by one of those 
efforts of gallantry which throw such personal lustre on a general. 
Twenty thousand Austrians had assailed his corps, which consisted 
of less than four thousand men : their position ^ave them advan- 
tages equivalent to numbers ; and they long resisted the assault* 
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But towards evening the rocks were found to be no longer tenable^ 
and an order was given to retreat as expeditiously as possible 
upon Genoa. * The French had suffered heavily during the day, 
and at the moment of their commencing to move an ammunition 
waggon blew up. All the columns were thrown into total con- 
fusion, The troops were already flying down the hills, where 
they must have been slaughtered, when Soult rushed to their 
front, snatched the colours of one of the regiments from the 
ensign, and, under a storm of fire, firmly planted it on the height 
which they had just deserted. The action was irresistible. The 
troops rushed back with shouts, and kept the Austrians at bay 
rntil night. Under cover of the darkness, Soult threw reinforce- 
ments into the fortress of Savona, and marched for the city. The 
siege of Genoa was now formed. The Austrians, aware of the 
preparations of Napoleon to raise the siege, pushed their advances 
with the most unusual rapidity. Massena, with 25,000 men, soon 
had no alternative but thatof forcing their way through the enemy, 
or surrendering. Soult in this emergency made a bold effort to 
act upon the Austrian communications, and 0 ||)en the blockade. 
The enemy’s fortified post on Mount Creto must be seized, as 
the first step. Soult’s division rushed from ii^ lines, swept the 
opposing picquets before it, and poured into the Austrian camp. 
But there the day turned. The Austrians, when they had reco- 
vered from their first surprise, poured back upon the French, 
and a desperate action ensued. The French soldiery are, like 
the tiger, victorious at the first impulse, or not at all : if they miss 
their spring, they have no resource but in retreat. They had 
here missed their spring; they paused, — they then turned. A 
violent tempest that burst over the combatants increased the con- 
fusion. They fouglit in darkness, illuminated only by the light- 
ning : — the torrents of rain rendered musketry useless : — the 
columns were beaten down by the fury of the wind. The French 
gave way, and all was on the point of rout. Soult rushed for- 
ward, and was leading them again to the assault, when a ball 
broke his leg. He fell, and was supposed to be killed. His 
troops instantly lost all courage, and turned. The general was 
found lying on the field by the Austrians, and was carried prisoner 
to Alexandria, where he remained until the final cession of Italy 
after the battle of Marengo. 

High appointments were the natural inheritance of gallantry 
under a military sovereign. On the coronation of I^apoleon 
Soult was named a marshal, and the force under his command was 
raised to not less than 80,000 men. The original destination of 
this force had been a descent on England ; but Napoleon was 
hourly more and* more appalled by the infinite difficulties of the 
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enterprize. While in Paris, surrounded by the plaudits of the 
multitude, and the panegyrics of the showy slaves of his court, he 
felt that he had but to speak the word, and En^and was con- 
quered, But w'heii he arrived at the coast, the delusion was speedily 
broken ; — the rough realities of war were before him ; — he saw 
how’ totally hopeless all his naval resources were against the few 
frigates and sloops that lay off the shore merely watching him. 

Wlien he saw the shore on which the battle must be fought 
guarded with a thousand ships of w'ar, and, still more formidable, 
he saw the unanimity, the boiling courage, and the universal de- 
termination of the British heart against the pollution of the soil 
by a foreign foot, a determination which ranged the astonishing 
number of 850,000 men under arms wdthin a few months, and on 
the first moment of actual invasion would have ranged many times 
the number, Napoleon’s sagacity, now undinimed by the clouds 
of Parisian incense, told him the utter ruin of an atlem])t to van- 
quish a whole combined people, and pre-eminently a British 
people. He had already found them his masters in every exer- 
cise of national ^itellect, vigour, and intrepidity. Their sailors 
had hunted his navy from the face of the seas; their soldiers, a 
raw army of 15,000 recruits, had beaten in battle, in marcii, and 
in manoeuvre, his 25,000 veterans, but three years before, in 
Egypt; and he was now to calculate the chances, whether his 
150,000 men might not find their graves in the bed of the Straits 
of Dover, or if they eluded the vigilance of the British fleet, ^ they 
could cope with a million of brave men, and ever bring one of 
their number back to the French soil. From that moment the 
dream was done. Reviews and pageants were in abundance, 
pillars were erected, feasts were given, and lieallhs w'ere drunk to 
the future conqueror of England. But Napoleon resolved on 
abandoning an effort wilder tliaii the wildness of romance, and 
that must leave him a sovereign without an army and a throne, or 
send his corpse back floating on the bloody waves of the Channel. 
But, to retire from the enlerprize baffled even before he had come 
into the field — this was unquestionably the true cause of the 
attack on Austria iii September, 1805. The great Thunderer 
must not move without, an attendant storm. Napoleon, return- 
ing from the shores of the Channel, like the Roman boaster, with 
nothing better than his cockleshells to boast of, was terribly in 
danger of being laughed at, even iu tlie hearing of his own gens- 
d’armes. But Napoleon, the vindictive Jupiter,” rolling back 
bis tempests on the prostrate thrones of Europe, was not to be 
laughed at. The French thousands and tens of thousands now 
suddenly poured upon Austria. The Germans have the faculty 
of perseverance, but they nationally forget the Value of prompti* 
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tude. They calculated the inarch of Napoleon at ten miles a 
day; he marched thirty! Their troops were caught moving, regi- 
ment by regiment, ffom their depots ; they were taken in frag- 
ments, enveloped, squadron and battalion, in the rushing masses 
of the French cavalry. To complete the mischief, a talking tac- 
tician, Mack, commanded at Ulm, the advanced post of Austria* 
Whether iron or gold were the victor on this occasion, the victory 
was as rapid as the march. Ulm surrendered, with 20,000 troops. 
Within three mouths from the declaration of war, Vienna was a 
French town, the last army of Austria was broken at Austerlit2, 
and the '' German empire ” was extinguished for ever. 

At this bnal battle — whose results were 15,000 Austrians and 
Kussians slain, 20,000 made prisoners, 40 standards taken, and 
the whole Russian and German parks of artillery in French hands — 
Souk was at the liead of the right wing. Napoleon’s last words 
to him, in the midst of the crowd of generals, as they were mount- 
ing their horses for the battle, were in the strongest spirit of pane- 
gyric. “ As to you. Marshal, I have nothing to say further than 
to bid you do as you have always done.” In this battle one of 
those hideous incidents that render war moi^ like the work of 
fiends than of men occurred. A division of tl\e Russian army in 
retreating mistook its w'ay, and was gradually forced by Soult’s 
advance on a large extent of smooth space covered w^ith snow. 
The space w'as found to be a frozen lake. The French halted at 
its edge, and commenced a heavy fire of cannon, not on the un- 
fortunate Russians, but on the lake. The ice, loaded with men, 
horses, and guns, at last gave way under the cannon-balls, and in 
another moment the whole division was engulphed ! To the shame 
of humanity, Napoleon, wdio had just galloped to the spot, loudly 
exulted in this most horrid and appalling spectacle. 

In October, 1806, the Prussian war again put the French 
armies in motion. Napoleon’s violence had first forced Prussia 
into war. His rapidity took her by surprize. His generalship 
on the fatal field of Jena, in one day deprived her of her inde- 
pendence, her military name, and her throne. If on that day the 
shade of Frederick the Great had risen from the dead, he would 
have felt in the blighted glories of the house of Brandenburg 
the solemn and gory retribution of the infidelity which he had 
taught to France, and the love of conquest with which he bad so 
long afflicted Europe. In this consummate encounter Soult and 
Ney commanded the two corps wliich formed the right wing. In 
fourteen days from Napoleon’s crossing the Rhine, he was sitting 
victor in the palace of Frederick, Soult pursued the remnant of 
the Prussian force, and, with Bernadotte, concluded the wat and 
tha existence of 4;he army, by the capture of Lubeck aM the tierpic 
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Blucher. They little dreamt, in that hour of triumph, how noble 
and complete a vindication of the fallen honours of his country 
was yet to be achieved by this gallant old man hi the heart of 
France, 

The Russian war instantly began, the most formidable that had 
ever tried the French intrepidity. They found a bold, vigilant, 
and desperate enemy. The doubtful battle of Pultusk forced 
Napoleon into winter-quarters. Beningseii startled the French 
from their repose by a combined and daring attack on their posi- 
tions. The battle of Eylaii, on the 7th of February, 1807, still 
more alarmingly tried the strength of France. The slaughter of 
the French on this day was so prodigious that Napoleon pro- 
posed a retreat at nightfall. Soult sagaciously and bravely re- 
monstrated with him on the impolicy of the movement. It 
must throw,” said he, into the enemy's hands full 30,000 
Wounded or fugitives ; while, if w'e persist in keeping our ground, 
the Russians must retire, and thus leave us the honour of the 
day.” The advice succeeded; the Russians were starving; the 
country was a desert; Beningsen retired towards Konigsberg for 
food, and Napoleon was suffered to reckon Eylau among his vic- 
tories. The battk of Friedland finished the war in June, and 
the peace of Tilsit laid Russia at the mercy of the conqueror. 
But never was triumph more terribly purchased. France was at 
last forced to taste of the miseries of military ambition. The 
Russian campaign cost her three conscriptions, each of 80,000 
men, Soult's services were too conspicuous to be neglected in 
the distribution of rewards; he w'as created Duke of Dalmatia. 

There is proverbially a point in the history of the most distin- 
guished favourites of fortune, in which they feel the inconstancy 
of human fame. With some, their sun loses its splendour by the 
Calm and grand descent of nature ; with some, it sinks in clouds 
and storm ; with some, it is stricken in its meridian, and plunged 
into disastrous eclipse. Napoleon’s glory perished at once. 
The fame of his great companions in arms was to be more slowly 
undone ; but the fated hour came to all. 

The Spanish war broke out: Europe has never witnessed a 
darker outrage on public faith or personal honour. She has 
never witnessed a more rapid, intense, and sw'eeping retribution. 
Begun by Napoleon in a period when all human resistance seemed 
to be at an end, and he had but to wave his sceptre, and see 
Europe prostrate before his throne ; the assault on the feeble- 
ness, confidence, and humiliation of Spain, was retorted with the 
most condign ruin of any empire since the days of Augustulus. 
The wielder of the thunderbolt, which had already burned from 
the Mediterranean to the Baltic, found himself enveloped in bis 
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own clouds, and consumed by his own lightnings. The conquests 
of the French emperor had more resembled the work of magic 
than of the sword. Sut the magician was now to be baffled, not 
merely by the spirits that he had raised : a stronger power than 
he had ever known was come to control his art ; he had lived, 
risen, and triumphed, under the name of the Champion of Re- 
publicanism— he was now to be met and crushed by the colossal 
resistance of the Spirit of Human Nature. In 1808, a year that 
will be memorable to the latest times, as the beginning of his 
fall, Napoleon flooded Spain with his armies. Soiilt, now Co- 
lonel-General of the Imperial Guard, was sent across the Pyre- 
nees to command the second corps of the grand army. His 
march against the Spanish troops was a succession of victories j 
but at length an enemy of another rank was to try his powers. 
The British auxiliary force, under Moore, after waiting in vain 
the rising of the Spanish population, made the memorable retreat 
to Corunna, in January 1809. Soult, repulsed in every attack 
on their wearied and famine-struck battalions, determined to 
overwhelm them in the moment of embarkation. He attacked 
them on the 16th of January, in sight of thi shore ; but found 
he had encountered his masters. The British force of 15,000 
men, without cavalry, and with but five guns, fought his 25,000 
infantry, cavalry and artillery — broke them, drove them from their 
position with heavy slaughter, and, having thus taught the enemy 
a lesson which he was never to forget, marched unmolested to 
the* beach, and left the Frenchman to look on at the operation. 

Soult had now felt the British troops under a General, brave^ 
but loo unprepared for the full display of the qualities that dis- 
tinguish the British from all other soldiers of the earth. Moore 
had showed their intrepidity. A great military genius was to 
arise, who, uniting bravery with the most brilliant conceptions of 
military science, and vivid and vigorous energy in council with 
unrivalled skill in the field, had no sooner set his foot on the Pe- 
ninsula than he changed the whole aspect of the war ; swept 
away, like so much tinsel, the old glories of his antagonists ; and, 
delivering Spain and Portugal, opened the barriers of the Pyre- 
nees for the universal “ March to Paris.” Soult was already 
master of Portugal ; on the 11th of May, Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
at the head of an inferior force, attacked the French Marshal at 
Oporto, passed the Douro in his presence, drove his army from 
height to height, took all his guns, baggage, and ammunition, and 
finished this gallant enterprize by hunting the last remnant of his 
broken battalions a three days’ journey into the mountains. This 
glorious achievement broke the spell of France; and from that 
hour it was never restored. 
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Nothing in human history is more extraordinary than the com^ 
bination of events which fortune seemed perpetually to play into 
the hands of Napoleon. Soult’s defeat might have been con*' 
ceived to be among the bitterest strokes of disaster to a sovereign 
who lived only on the renown of his armies ; on the contrary, it 
was probably welcomed by him with exultation. The French 
Marshal had become too powerful* He was openly charged 
with a design of making himself king of Portugal. Those were 
the days of sudden royalty. Napoleon’s brothers were kings,— 
Murat was on the throne of Naples, — Bernadotte w'as Crown 
Prince of Sweden. Soult, inferior to no living French general 
in fame, and perhaps superior to them all in military conduct, 
must have felt his claims, and his power to enforce them, at the 
head of an army in full possession of the country, and with Na- 
poleon a thousand miles distant, battling in the wildernesses of 
Germany. The actual proof of this hazardous speculation has 
never been brought forward. It was reported that all was pre- 
pared for the assumption of the Lusitanian throne by a new 
monarch; that the proclamations were ready, and that the House 
of Braganza was tb be excluded for ever, by "Nicholas the I'irst.” 
But Napoleon wa| vigilant. A despatch from head-quarters iu«- 
formed the troops, that the proceedings not merely of the Mar- 
shal, but of all around him, were narrowly watched ; and the sen- 
tence of immediate execution on an unfortunate man, Argenton, 
an officer of dragoons, who w^as supposed to be the principal 
agent in the transaction, strongly intimated to those of higher 
rank the danger of provoking the master of them all. The im- 
perial wrath however was prudent. Soult’s services were still too 
important to be thrown away, if his resentment was not too 
alarming to be roused into resistance. Napoleon wrote to him 
that He remembered nothiug but the day of Austerlitz and 
the bulletin relating the charges against Argeiiton, concluded 
with saying, that though " Reports on this occasion had risen 
injurious to the Duke of Dalmatia, they were hereby declared to 
be false, and that the Emperor proved his confidence by naming 
the Marshal Major-General of his army in Spain.” 

But the question of sovereiguty, whether true or false, was 
speedily brought to a coiiclusion. The sword of Wellesley saved 
the Frenchman’s character for loyalty; for it drove him headlong 
out of Portugal. The French Might from Madrid; Massena’s 
Portuguese campaign of IB 10, a series of defeats, which stripped 
that once famous general of all his laurels ; the storm of Ciudad 
Rodrigo in Uie sight of one French army, and the storm of Ba*- 
dajos in the sight of another^ the total defeat of Marmpnt at 
S^amanca; tlie seeond flight of Joseph from Madrid; and the 
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gallant advance of the British into the heart of Spatn^ all fol- 
lowed in quick succession^ and made the year 1811 the most 
meinorabic yf?ar of Spanish war. The march of the victorious 
British on Madrid rendered Soult’a possession of Andalusia no 
longer tenable. He was forced to abandon that fine province, 
which he governed with all but the name of monarch, and hastily 
effected his junction with the armies of the ** Intrusive King/’ 

But a new war burst out in Germany, — the final, fatal war of 
Napoleon’s fortunes. The veterans of France lay entombed 
in the bed prepared for them by the insane ambition of their 
great chieftain. A last struggle was to be made, and Soult, 
bafHed by the British General in Spain, was to be summoned 
for a renewal of his faded laurels, to the army of France in Ger- 
many. He crossed the Pyrenees at the head of 4000 men, who 
w^ere to form the nucleus of the imperial guard, frozen in the 
deserts of Russia. In command of the infantry of the new 
guard, he w^as present at the doubtful battles of Liitzen and 
Bautzen. But the day of ruin was approaching with giant 
strides ; Wellington was striking those rapid and impetuous 
blows at the imperial fame, which w^ere so filboii to crumble the 
throne into dust, Napoleon had scarcely set^his foot within the 
capital of Saxony when he received intelligence of the disastrous 
battle of Vittoria. His sagacity instantly saw tliat he had mis- 
taken the true point of danger, and that, while he was fighting 
draw'll battles beyond the Rhine, Wellington was inarcbiiig to 
force the Pyrenees. But, to retreat in the presence of the Rus- 
sian and Prussian armies was ruin. He attempted to negotiate, 
and ill the mean time sent Soult to take the command of the en- 
tire remaining French armies in Spain. 

A little family scene, long afterwards narrated by Napoleon 
himself, may form an expressive home episode in these annals of 
comprehensive toil and slaughter. ‘‘ Soult,” said be, at St. 
Helena, ** had bis defects, as well as his good qualities. His 
whole campaign in the South of France (his defence of the fron- 
tier against the British) was excellent. But it will scarcely be 
believed, from his style and manner, both which give the idea of 
great character, that he was far from being master iu his own 
house. When 1 heard at Dresden of Ihe defeat of Vittoria, and 
the loss of all Spain, I looked round me for some one fit to re- 
pair so many misfortunes, and I cast my eyes on Soult He ’ 
professed himself perfectly ready, but begged of me to speak to 
his wife on the subject, as she w'as determined to set her face 
against it. 1 desired her to be sent to me. She made her ap- 
pearance with a hostile front and a high tone, distinctly teUing 
me, Uhat her husband should not go back into Spain; tbati^ 
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had already done enough^ and deserved to rest after all that he 
had done/ * Madame/ I replied^ ^ I Have not sent for you to 
listen to your nonsense, I am not your husband; tind if I were 
it should make no difference/ These few words confounded 
her ; she became flexible, nay, obsequious, and thought only of 
adding some conditions. To this 1 paid no regard, and limited 
myself to congratulating her on being able to hear reason. * Ma* 
dame/ said I, ' in great public emergencies, the business of wo- 
men is to soften our labours ; go back to your husband, and 
torment him no more ** " 

Soult’s campaign in the South of France deserved the praise 
given to it by the great master of modern war. It exhibited in- 
defatigable perseverance, activity, and skill. But he had met 
with t|ie true antagonists, who were to teach France and her 
Marshals the frail tenure of human fame. Soult made two 
desperate efforts to force his way back into Spain, but made 
them in vain. Wellington, with sixty miles of passes to defend, 
and liable to be attacked at any of them by the whole strength 
of his enemy, and so attacked during a long and diversified bat- 
tle, or succession oV battles, for three days, had no sooner assem- 
bled his troops on fiie point of the chief attack, than he drove 
the assailants before him, and proved in the slaughter of the 
French battalions the total hopelessness of coping with England 
on either shore or sea. Wellington now poured down his masses 
from the Pyrenees, and, like another Hannibal entering Italy, 
pointed out to his troops, from the summits bf the hills, the lux- 
uriant plains of the enemy's country before them. The French 
army fortified the banks of the Adour, they were forced ; made 
a stand at Orthez, and were defeated ; raised entrenchments 
round Thoulouse, saw them forced on the 10th of April 1814, 
suffering an acknowledged loss of 4000 men out of S5,000 ; and, 
to save the remnant of their troops, retreated in the night. The 
pursuit was on the point of being followed up, to their ruin, 
when a courier from Paris announced the fall of Napoleon. 

All France was instantly loyal, peaceful, exulting, and jBowr- 
boniste, Soult was among the first to hoist the white cockade ; 
and published an order of the day, declaring the adhesion of his 
army to “The Provisional Government for the restoration of 
Louis the Eighteenth to the throne of St. Louis and Henri 
Quatre/' Within a few days, he and his companions in arms 
had a new opportunity of exhibiting their conversion to Bourbon^ 
isme. The Duke d’Angoui^me visited the army. The official 
report of this scene was romantically tender. The Prince’s re- 
ception by the troops was described,* in the native style, as a 
spectacle, at once martial and touching/’ Eveiybody wept, as 
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usual ; a thousand shouts, a thousand times repeated, hailed the 
arrival of the Duke. “All cried, ‘ Vive Louis XVIII. !’ Vive 
le Due d’AngouI^me !’ A universal acclaim of joy, enthusiasm, 
and homage, burst forth at the presence of a prince worthy to be 
the descendant of the brave and good Henri. All hearts flew 
to meet him. His own was deliciously moved. The troops, 
in seeing him, recognized the blood of their legitimate sovereign ; 
and, marching before him, under the lilies of peace, looked as 
on a day of victory. The Duke, in the midst of them, looked 
like a father in the midst of his children.” How short a time 
was to elapse, before this new father was to be turned out of 
the bosom of his family, and the children to forget this charming 
reconciliation. In the mean time, loyalty was not to be without 
its reward. The Marshal was created Chevalier of St. Louis, 
and appointed to the command of the 13th military division. 

The royal proposal to erect a monument at Quiberon to the 
unfortunate emigrants who fell in 1795 severely tried the marshal’s 
submission. But the draught was swallowed, and the pupil of 
the republic and prince of the empire signalized his devotion to 
a king and a Bourbon. The programme was drawn under the 
marshars inspection, and pledged him to every thing that a novelist 
could have written, or a Frenchman sworn to. Among the 
ancients,” said this classic document, some vain ceremonies were 
used to console afflicted shades. But Christianity, all divine, 
follows its children far beyond the tomb. It places in the first 
rank of its atfections those victims whom a glorious death has 
carried away in the midst of battles for the altar and the throne.” 

“ The plains of Carnac, the shores of Quiberon, saw legions 
of those Christian warriors fall. As they died, their last words 
were devotion to their king, and prayers for their country. To 
day the king, after a long exile, the country, after a long silence, 
each answers to those touching farewells.” The programme, 
having thus expressed the principles of the new loyalists, proceeded 
to direct that a pyramid should be erected at Quiberon and a 
funeral monument in the Chartreuse, at Auray, with a view of the 
return of Louis le Desir6 on one side, and of the Due d’Angou- 
leme, paying honours to the dead, on the other. At the obsequies 
of Louis XVlfl. and his unhappy queen, the marshal held a 
corner of the pall. 

These little wanderings from the right line of Napoleonism 
must be forgiven, or may be forgotten in the multitude of fellow 
sinners. Loyalty was the universal business. This was the 
glorious day of tiie girouettes. All France was in a perpetual 
whirl before the court breeze. But girouettism was soon to 
flourish on a still larger scale. Formidable news came in the 
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midst of those days of bowing and smiling* orders of St. Louis* 
and dinners at the table of Le Deme; Napoleon was on the 
land of France ! The emotion in the streets was strong ; at the 
council-stable of the trembling government it was stronger still ; 
but in the breasts of the gallant marshals and generals covered 
with the Bourbon ribbons and crosses* was strongest of all. They 
knew that Napoleon had a quick memory and a heavy hand; and 
the grand question now was* who should first mount the tricolor. 
The king proposed Soult for the command of the army which 
was to cut off the invader’s march from Lyons. The marshal 
prudently declined the command* satisfied himself with laughing 
at Napoleon’s temerity, and proposed Ney, a headlong and loose- 
tongued gladiator* who* in the pride of his new favours* made the 
showy declaration* That he would bring M. Le Corse in an 
iron cage.” The Tuileries was still blind beyond the ordinary 
blindness of thrones* and on the 8th of March* 1815* Soult* as 
minister of war* published the following order: — 

Soldiers ! That man! who lately abdicated* in tlie face of all Europe* 
a power which he had usurped* and of which he bad made so fatal a 
use* Bonaparte* has landed on the French soil, to which he ought never 
to have returned. What does he wantl A civil war. Whom does be 
seek? Traitors. Where arc they to be found? Is it among those sol- 
diers whom be has deceived and sacrificed so often. Bonaparte insults 
us enough to believe that wc can abandon a legitimate and beloved Sove- 
reign, to share the fate of a man who is nothing but an adventurer. 
This he thinks* madman! and his last act of madness completes bur 
knowledge of him. Soldiers ! the French army is the bravest in Europe* 
it will be also the most faithful. Let us rally round the banner of the 
Lily, at the voice of the father of his people* the worthy heir of the 
virtues of the Great Henry* flee. flee. 

(Signed) The Minister, Secretary of State for War, 

The Marshal, Duke of Dalmatia '' 

But the king grew uneasy at the unlucky defeat of every plan 
of his minister of war* and dismissed him with a letter overflowing 
with royal confidence and compliment. Within two months and 
a day from the date of Soult’s address* he was announced* in the 
Paris papers* as major-general of the empire of Napoleon! 
(May 9*) and was made a«pecr ! 

The famous and abortive Champ de Mai, a pantomime in 
which Napoleon played Harlequin* and the whole generation of 
girouettes danced as Clowms and Pantaloons* made heavy demands 
on oflicial eloquence* and the major-general again addressed the 
army. The effusion was not difficult* for he bad little more to do 
than copy his fonner performance* changing the names. 

** The destitiics of France,” said this new blazonry o( a patriot’s heart* 
are apcomplishingi and all the attempts of an impious league cannot 
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separate tbe interests of a great people from the herOt whom the most 
brilliant triumphs have made the admiration of the Universe i * * * 
Every man in l^'^'ance is a soldier when the question is of tbe national 
honour and of liberty. The obligations vi^bicb violence imposed upon us 
are extinguished by the flight of the Bourbons from tbe French soil^ by 
the appeal which they have made to foreign armies to remount tbe throne 
w’^hich they have abandoned^ and by the unanimous voice of tbe nation. 
* * * But a new career of glory opens to the army. The enemy 

are numerous^ they will say* but what is that to us? It will be the 
more glorious for us to beat them, and their defeat will add only tbe 
more to our renown. The struggle is not above the genius of Napoleon, 
nor above our own strength. The signal will soon be given. Soldiers ! 
Napoleon guides your steps; let us fight for the independence of our fine 
country. We are invincible. 

(Signed) The Marshal of the Empire^ Major General^ 

The Duke of Dalmatia /” 

But the days of the new monarch were numbered, and the 
triumph of Giroueitisme w^as to begin again. The major-^gene- 
ral attended Napoleon to Ligny on the Itfth, and sent an exulting 
account of that dubious battle to Paris. His attendance was 
soon to close : he was at Waterloo on the IBth, and there saw the 
final fall of his master, the breaking up of the empire, and the 
extinction of the French army. It is narrated that Napoleon, 
stupified by the scene of this sweeping ruin, and unable to form 
any decision, was saved from death or capture by Soult’s presence 
of mind. Towards the end of the battle, when the final advance 
of the British guards crushed the imperial guard, Napoleon, 
with Soult, Droiiet, Bertrand, and Goiirgand, were sitting on 
their horses under cqver of one of the few^ remaining squares of 
French infantry. Soult pointed out to him tbe approach of the 
British cavalry, wdio were already within a few hundred yards of 
the spot. It is said that Napoleon made some exclamation 
about dying where they were, and finishing their career on the 
field of battle. But if he ever uttered the wwds, he was content 
with the heroism of the speech; Soult seized his horse’s bridle, 
and saying, Ah, sire, the enemy are fortunate enough already” — r 
a speech which would deserve to be registered in an academy of 
courtiersliip in any part of the globe* — turned bis emperor’s face to 
the rear, and giving his charger the true direction, left Napoleon 
to his own instincts to make the speediest w^ay he could from the 
sabres of the British troopers. On the next day, Soult checked 
his flight at Philippeville, to receive the fugitives, as they came 
pouring in; while Napoleon hurried on to Paris, to be de* 
throned. 

Another scene, equally characteristic, followed this grand display 
of imperial discomfiture. Wellington pursued the flying em* 
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peror and his braves to Paris ; and there the question was^ \i^he« 
ther to fight or fly further still. Soult was summoned to the 
council of generals, for Napoleon was actually under arrest at 
M^iltnaison ! His opinion was perfectly military and perfectly 
true. ** The left bank of the Seine,” said this able tactician, “ is 
totally untenable. The possession even of the right bank, since 
the capture of Aubervilliers, is extremely dangerous. And if 
the last hope of the defenders, the line of the canal joining St. 
Denis to Villette, should be forced, the enemy would have no- 
thing to do but to enter pell-mell with the French into Paris by 
the barrier of St. Denis.” But, to save tlie honour of France,” 
an affair of words, which in France are always more important 
than things, another council was held, next night, at the head- 
quarters of the unfortunate Ney, a bold swordsman, but whose 
conduct to both parties showed that he knew no more of honour 
than of Chinese. There the time was wasted in worn-out 
harangues on the grandeur of despair, the invincible things done 
by Frenchmen when they were defeated, the terrible treachery by 
which it was the ill luck of the French armies always to be ruined, 
and the beauties of a free constitution, under Napoleon ! To 
these W'ere added>’ the fortifications of Paris ! and the warlike 
propensities of the rabble of the Parisian streets. Soult’s an- 
swer to all this absurdity was practical and irresistible. ** Y ou 
think we can raise the federes!* said he, but how are we to 
give them musquets. You have none. A levy en masse is not 
to be disciplined in a day. Before you can have a single bat- 
talion ready, Paris will have before its weak walls 60,000 Bava- 
rians, and 150,000 Austrians more to fight. What wdll you do 
then ? The affair must finish by a surrender, and the blood shed 
by you will be only so much lost. But will not the enemy make 
you pay the penalty of your silly resistance. If the allies at this 
moment think themselves strong enough to refuse you a suspen- 
sion of arms, what will they not do, when they have on your soil 
3,^00,000 soldiers? The dismemberment of France, and the 
pillage and devastation of the metropolis, will probably be the 
fruits of the giddy attempt which is now proposed to you.” 

This was plain speaking, without a shadow of that high strain 
in which the powers and prospects of France were usually bla- 
zoned ; not a syllable was said about invincibility, the untarnish- 
able glory of the Grande Nation; or the impossibility of 
taking possession of the last threshold or the last livre of France, 
by “ barbarians,” whether from the equator or the pole. The 
necessity of the case mastered the genius of the metaphor, and 
the glitter of the allied bayonets along the Seine reduced the es- 
tablished panegyric to common sense* It is true that the mob 
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orators harangued as long as they thought that tliey were safe 
from the cannon-shot of the invaders ; that the fugitive troops 
from Waterloo were doubly indignant at not being suffered to 
fight ; and that the generals^ who were glad to escape along with 
themi boasted fiercely of determining to extinguish Welling- 
ton under the walls of Paris. It is true that they all swore, of 
course, to die on the spot, rather than abandon Paris ; and it is 
equally true that Wellington's advance was a formidable test of 
the force of all this oratory. The higher personages knew how 
rapidly these national inspirations might vanish in a struggle with 
the Cossacks and Hungarians ; and while some fled and others 
went openly to pay the homage of their new-born loyalty to the 
king, Soult, without noise, gave up the command of the army, 
and glided away to wait the current of affairs on his estate in 
Languedoc. Ney capitulated, and the army quietly marched out 
of Paris, and was sent behind the Loire. 

Other hazards now awaited the host of unchangeable warriors, 
who had alternately hoisted the white cockade, and the traitor 
Soult was seized on his M^ay through the prefecture of the Loz^re, 
and finally escaped the popular rage only by the direct inter- 
ference of the Duke d'Angouleme. Ney was ishot; and a royal 
ordoniiaiice of July, 1815, declared the marshal to be among the 
muster-roll of thirty-eight, who were ordered to quit Paris in 
three days, to retire to whatever part of France the government 
should direct, and consider themselves under strict surveillance, 
until the Cliambers should decide which of them were to be sent 
out of the country, and which given over to the tribunals. 
Soult published a pamphlet in defence, but the attempt was 
hopeless. By a decree of January, 1817, he retired beyond the 
Rhine. Ill May, 1819f he was suffered to find his way back 
again, and was received into favour with a large pension. 

Religion now was presumed to be the future business of a life 
spent so long amid the tossings of the world. No man seemed 
more deeply penetrated with a sense of the vanities of courts, 
camps, and cabinets. The missionaries rejoiced in their con- 
vert, Charles X., himself a devotee of the first magnitude, was 
charmed with the sudden conversion of the great soldier. Soult 
walked in procession to N6tre Dame, carried holy candles, and 
eclipsed all the religious by the persevering spirit of his piety. 
The king honoured the saint still more than the soldier, and at 
his coronation, in 18^5, Sonlt’s scorn of the vanities of the world 
w'as recompensed by his being appointed chevalier of the royal 
orders ! In two years after he was created a peer. 

The later portion of bis history may be despatched in a few 
words. The Kdvolution of 1830, which placed Louis Philippe 
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on the throne, made Soult once more minister of war. Liberty 
was on every lip, but those who knew more of the liberty of 
France than the orators in the streets or the scribblers in the 
journals, knew that the king, who was made by one J uly,” 
might be unmade by another. Souit’s elevation astonished all 
the world of France but the king and the marshal. The king, 
a shrewd, active, and experienced judge of the popular mind of 
his country, remembered the lessons of his exile, and wisely de- 
termined not to leave it in the power of every coxcomb in die 
Chambers, or rabble leader in the Boulevards, to send him 
back to America. No Lafayette should tow him out of his 
palace, and no Brissot should sentence him to the scaffold. He 
adopted the natural cure for the revolutionary fever. He chose 
the ablest officer in his kingdom to be his defender, and die result 
has justified the choice. If Charles X. had done the same, he 
might have been, every hour since, sitting in the Tuileries, the 
grand regulator of fetes and processions, listening to the murmurs 
of Jacobinism, as a man on shore listens to the growlingvS of the 
ocean, food for his complacency ; and using the most furious of 
the Journals to light his cigar. Soult’s decision in the formidable 
affair of the funeral of General Lamarque shows the practical value 
of the man. He felt no sentimental pangs at doing his duty, and 
rescuing Paris from conflagration and the world from a French 
Republic. He 'was as plain, prompt, and decisive, in the streets 
of the maddened capital, as he had ever been in the front of the 
charging enemy. He had no more timidity or romantic tender- 
ness in the presence of revolution, than he had when the fate of 
France depended upon his intrepidity, at the head of his batta- 
lions in Germany or Spain ; and the result was equally fortunate 
for France, for himself, and for the general peace of Europe, 

This eminent person has again left the French cabinet. Such 
is the caprice of human fortune, and the fate of statesmen in the 
moment of their highest importance to the welfare of the state. 
The causes of this change are lost in the infinite gossiping, chi- 
caneries, and mystifications, that belong to all courts, and par 
excellence to the politics and politicians of France. But in him 
Louis Philippe has lost the most distinguished military man of 
France, and we have now to see how he will fight the battles of 
monarchy by the harangues of the doctrinaires. The condition 
of that great kingdom, at this moment, is made to baffle the pride 
of prophecy. Whether it will inflame into a republic within the 
year, or display to Europe a monarchy growing from strength to 
strength, casting off the ragged, gory relics of democracy, and as- 
suming the dignity, gravity, and regal port of an established 
tbhme, is a doubt which no man living can fully solve. But it 
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must be acknowledged that Louis Philippe has shown singular 
fitness for the, difficulties of his station. Without unnecessary 
violepce, he has summarily put down all attempts at overthrow- 
ing his authority. Without straining the law, be has successively 
brought all political offenders within the hand of the tribunals ; 
without violating mercy as a man, no monarch has more unhesi- 
tatingly executed justice on the disturbers of the state. While he 
lives, it is not improbable that France may remain a monarchy, 
that it may preserve peace with the Continent, and that it may 
even present the honourable and gratifying spectacle of a country 
gifted with the highest bounties, improved by the highest ad- 
vantages of an active, wise, and paternal government. But when 
he is called on at length to give up crown and sceptre to the 
snmmoner who crushes crowns and sceptres so recklessly into the 
dust, on whose brow shall the diadem of France fall? or shall the 
diadem be exchanged for the red cap, or for some still more 
ferocious badge of some still more ferocious development of 
human passions, maddened by the sight of possession, drunk 
with the banquet of national vanity, and burning like the 
throats of the wolf or the tiger, for more blood at every fresh 
draught of massacre? The notorious irreligfon, the habitual 
Jacobinism, and the inextinguishable ambition of the spirit of 
France in this hour of anxiety, fill the future with terrible shapes 
of evil. But whether the storm, already gathering all round 
the 4iorizon, is to cast down its especial lightnings on democratic 
France, while its thunders shake the hearts of all surrounding 
nations; or wdiether, after a brief convulsion, the atmosphere is to 
be cleared, and the retiring tempest only to augment the glories 
and splendour of the political heaven ; we say, Long live the 
hing!^* 


c c ^5 
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Art. IX. — 1. Gtschichte des Teutschen Volkes. Von Heinrich 
Laden. (History of the German Nation. By Henry Luden.) 
Vol. V. — VIIL, 8vo. Gotha. 1830 — 1833. 

2. — Ga^hkhte der Altm Deutschen, besonders der Franken. 
Von Konrad Mannert, Hofrath, &c. (History of the Early 
Germans, especially of the Franks. By Conrad Mannert, 
Auiic Councillor, and regular Professor at the University of 
Munich.) Vol. II., 8vo. Stuttgart & Tubingen. 1832.* 

In execution of the purpose intimated vrhen closing our account 
of the earlier portion of the labours of these able but very dis- 
similar authors in the field of German History ,f we again bring 
them under the eye of the British public. Mannert has now 
completed the task which, in the preface to this second volume, 
he tells us he had assigned himself, to wit, that of affording 
German readers such a manual of their national history prior to 
the accession of the House of Hohenstauffen, as may enable them 
the better to comprehend Raumer’s infinitely more detailed de* 
velopment of eve\its, in his History of the Hohenstauffen £m- 
perors.;]; Luden, — whom we take shame to ourselves for not 
having in the first instance introduced to our readers as Professor 
of History at the University of Jena, — Luden does not in the 
four volumes now before us comedown quite so low; pausing 
nearly at the beginning of those violent dissensions between the 
temporal and spiritual heads of Christendom, that broke out 
during the reigtt of the Emperor Henry IV., and the papacy of 
Gregory VII. These volumes comprise, nevertheless, a period 
replete with historical interest. They present us with the sepa- 
ration of France and Germany into distinct kingdoms, witli the 
development of the feudal system in Germany, where, in spite 
of the efforts of such really great emperors as Henry I. & III., 
Otho I. and Frederic 1. & IL, it prevented that country from 
blending into one whole, and thus assuming the station that she 
was entitled to hold in Europe; with the gradual advance of the 
Papal power; with the*rise or rather perhaps dawn of municipal 
and commercial freedom ; with the devastating predatory inroads 
of the Northmen, or Normans, and their subsequent establish- 
ment, first in France, then in Italy and England ; and with the 
similar inroads of the Magyars, commonly called Hungarians, 
and their establishment in Hungary, &Lc. &c. There are topics 

* This volume was somewhat prematurely announced as published in 1831. 
t T. Q. R. vol. tii. p. 145. ‘ 

t For Raumer’fi HisJory of the Hohenstauffens, sec V. Q, R. vol. ili. p. 559. 
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more than enough for one review ; and the reign which must 
occupy most of Luden’s next volume opens a new scene of long- 
lasting iinpottance in European politics. We. have therefore 
thought it advisable^ without awaiting this author’s further pro- 
gress^ to give our readers some account of his liftb, sixths 
seventh, and eighth volumes. 

Having already spoken fully of the different characters of 
Luden’s and of Mannert’s works,^ it will, upon the present oc- 
casion, only be necessary to say that we find little or no change 
therein. Mannert is still wearisomely dry from brevity ; a com- 
plaint at which the reader may perhaps wonder, conceiving that 
nearly 600 closely printed octavo pages, devoted to the aYinals of 
about three centuries, might afford room for some little of the 
detail that gives life and animation to history. But Mannert’s 
number of pages must be compared not with the quantity of 
letter-press of Hume, or of our modern compilers of pocket 
histories, but with that of his own countrymen ; and when we 
consider that Luden’s eight, decidedly thicker volumes, do not 
contain as many years, by sixty, as Mannert’s thinner two, we 
must allow' that the latter work may bear atl the characters of 
brevity, shortness alone excepted, shortness i]yot being a German 
quality. 

This second volume is more in the style of a manual, and there- 
fore yet drier than the first ; its general abridgment not being re- 
lieved, as before, by occasional detail. We must likewise notice a 
strange degree of inaccuracy or negligence in minor points, easily 
discoverable, which tends somew’hat, though assuredly very 
slightly, to shake the confidence we formerly expressed in this 
writer’s correctness upon points where, to ascertain it, a laborious 
investigation might be required. As an instance of this inaccuracy 
we may mention his calling Adelheid, the mother of Otho 11., 
his grandmother ; and this not once only, going on to say in the 
next sentence : — 

“ She arrives } grandmother and grandson fall weeping into each 
other’s arms.” 

This occurs within a paragraph of Otho ll.’s death, and the 
author was probably thinking of the next reign, when, as grand- 
mother to the young emperor Otho 111., Adelheid took an active 
part in the administration. But other mistakes of the same kind 
cannot be even thus, not justified, but, explained ; as wheii he 
speaks of the sons-in-law of the childless Henry V., meaning 
thereby his nephews, the Hohenstauffen sons of his only §ister 
Agnes* Are such trifles beneath the notice of a philosophical 

* * F. Q. K. vol« idi. p. 150* 
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historian? Or is the professor deficient in the genealogical 
organ ? Perhaps this last conjecture might be corroborated by 
the great admiration Manncrt expresses for the skill with which 
old chroniclers have recorded genealogies prior to the facilitating 
device of surnames. One other example, unconnected with 
genealogies, and we will leave tlie ungrateful but imperative duty 
of reviewers, that of pointing out small faults in a valuable work. 
After relating the election of Lothar II., the immediate successor 
of Henry V,, Mannert says ; — 

Lothar II. immediately solicited from the holy father the confirma* 
tion of fais election, by a deputation of three highly respected bishops j this 
was not the obedience-embassy, usual ever since the time of Henry V — ** 
Henry V. being the emperor just deceased. 

Of Luden, it will be remembered, we formerly said that his 
pursuit of originality, his love of reasoning out, from the con- 
tradictions of his authorities, from the laws of human nature. See. 
8cc., what the course of events must have been, render him some- 
times a little tedious, and oftener not a guide to be uuhcsitatiiigly 
trusted. But he is full of matter, full of detail, full of specula- 
tion ; he gives, in copious notes, extracts from those authors 
whose statements he rejects or amplifies ; and, especially with the 
straightforward Mannert for a corrective, he is a valuable his- 
torian. The glowing zeal of natiouality, indeed, that awakened 
all our sympathies in his former volumes, w^e miss in these — inas- 
much as Luden is a modern liberal, and therefore so bitter an 
enemy to the feudal system and every thing thereunto belonging, 
that he writes of the period now before us in a tone of virulent 
reprobation peculiarly disagreeable in an historian. On the other 
hand, this is in a great measure counterbalanced by a delightful 
spirit of optimism, which leads him to regard every event, every 
calamity, every condition of things, as essential to the development 
of European nationality, civilization and liberty. Nothing is ex- 
cepted from these views, we believe, save only feudal institutions 
and judicial combat^ and we confess ourselves surprised that he 
should not be softened towards these by observing how useful 
were the first in preventing European monarchy from degenerating 
into Oriental despotism, or the tyranny of the Roman emperors; 
and that the latter, w'hen*judges were as ignorant and barbarous 
as all men were superstitious, must at least have been nearly as 
efficacious a way as any other of eliciting truths sedulously con- 
cealed by self-interest. For ourselves, we must confess, uuphilo- 
Bopbical as it may sound, our suspicion that the great majority of 
early judicial combats were wont to prove that 

thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel, • 

Whose couscieuce witli injustice is corrupted.’* 
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It will be remembered that oue of Ludeii’s grand objects in his 
former volumes was to show how thoroughly the Franks were Ger- 
mans, how decidedly the sovereignty of both Merovingians and 
Carlovingians over France and part of Germany, was a German 
sovereignty. As pertaining to, and completing, this subject, we 
shall now call the reader’s attention to the decline, downfall, and 
severance of the Carlovingiaii empire ; which is moreover highly 
important in some other respects ; viz. relatively to our author’s 
development of nationality, to the natural and political relations 
of the Netherlands, and to that connexion between Italy and 
Germany, which occasioned so much discord aud bloodshed dur- 
ing the middle ages. We will begin with some of our author’s 
philosophical political speculations upon the consequences of 
Charlemagne’s coronation as emperor. 

The importance of the restoration of the imperial title is undeniable; 
but it regards a later generation. For the moment, the name of Roman 
Emperor only awoke obscure recollections, which perhaps brought Ger- 
man into some connection with Roman times, which probably generated 
strange notions of grandeur and supremacy; but these wrought myste- 
riously as preparations for the future. * * * Ib increased the move- 
ment of life, produced collisions and dissensions, and thus contributed to 
the development of various relations amongst the nations of the German 
world. * * ^ The imperial crown obtained its real importance 
through the Ropes. When the Popes acquired the full consciousness of 
the power, which, in those ages of vicissitude and tempest, the wants of 
men had accumulated upon tlieir see, — ^when in this consciousness they 
strove to bring the thrones of kings under their controul, in order to rule 
as absolutely over arras and civil society as over the minds of men and 
the united church ; then did they seek to set up the imperial crown as 
the centre, as the very source, of all worldly power, in order to have a 
determinate object against which to direct their efforts, and in order to 
make their hard-fought victories over the man who wore the imperial 
crown available as gained over all kings and princes in Christendom. 
The exaltation of the imperial crown was to serve as a hack-ground to 
the exaltation of the tiara. * * ^ Thus did futurity fashion itself into 

a form utterly different from that which, in all likelihood, it wore to the 
soul of Charles the Great ; and the imperial dignity which, according to 
liis views, might be regarded as the means of bringing the Roman see 
under due subjection to the throne, served only to aggrandize the Popes.” 

We must here observe that Luden, though, as we believe, a Pro- 
testant, esteems the papal authority to have been of inestimable 
value during the dark ages, as the producer of a degree of union 
throughout Christendom, indispensable to the promotion of the 
regular progress of events towards civilization, and its own eventual 
superfluousness, not to say noxiousness. 

Adorned with the revived imperial title, whether useful or not, 
Charlemagne at length effectually conquered and converted to 
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Christianity the long-struggling Saxons; and his empire^ at the 
close of his reign, extended from Rome and the duchy of Bene- 
vento to the North Sea, from the Ebro to tlie Elbe. To the 
north and east of the last-named river dwelt the still heathen and 
independent Danes and Sclavonians ; the south-eastern provinces 
of Germany being likewise held by tribes of the latter nation, of 
whom some few acknowledged a sort of nominal subjection to 
the Franks. 

This enormous empire Charlemagne bequeathed to his only 
surviving son, Lewis the Pious, a surname given him by contem- 
porary Latin annalists {Pius), that the French have been pleased 
to translate, we know not why, the Debonmire. Jjewis was 
totally incompetent to the office vvith which the deaths of his elder 
brothers had burthened him. The great vassals, without denying, 
disdained his authority; the Sclavonians re-asserted their inde- 
pendence ; the Danes and Saracens recovered most of the lands 
conquered from them; the Northmen ravaged the sea-coasts, and 
penetrated far up the rivers, carrying with them such ruthless and 
utter desolation, tjiat, as we read, we marvel how any sort of 
society could continue to exist amidst such murder and destruc- 
tion of all the matiriel of life; and the Emperor’s sons, to whom 
he had given portions of his dominions as so many separate 
kingdoms, rebelled against him. At his death, he left sons and 
empire in a state of complete anarchy, which terminated tempo- 
rarily in the tripartite division of the empire, an event which 
Luden considers as the first step towards nationality; and he there- 
fore rejoices that no second Charlemagne succeeded to hold the 
discordant parts, with a strong hand, together, l^ewis had given 
Italy, with the title of Emperor, to his eldest son Lothar; Aqui- 
taine to the second, Pippin; and Bavaria to the tliird, Lewis, 
afterwards surnaincd the German. Pippin died before his father, 
leaving tw'o infant sons. But the rights of grandsons were in 
those days little regarded. These lawful heirs w'erc set aside, and 
Aquitaine was transferred to Charles the Bald, the offspring of 
Lewis’s second marriage, Luden says,— - 

At Lewis’s death, his favourite son, Charles, now a youth of seven- 
teen, hated by his brothers, was carrying on hostilities against his nephew 
Pippin (son of his deceased brother Pippin) in Aquitaine; and the con- 
test gained new vigour from the death of the old Emperor. Lewis King 
of Bavaria, had retreated before his father, but not laid down his arms, 
and, upon the tidings of that father’s decease, his first care was to gain 
over the collective German nations, and induce them to take the oath of 
fidelity to himself as their king and liege lord. Lothar likewise was at 
the head of an armed force, having been invited by his father to the 
general assembly appointed to be held at Worms; and, ypon learning the 
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Empefor’s deaths he hastened over the Alps with enlarged scheaaes, con- 
ceiving that the crown and sword allotted to him by the expiring Lewis 
the Pious authorized his most ambitious pretensions. 

“ In fact, Lothar immediately assumed the imperial title, and des- 
patched messengers to all parts of the realm, especially throughout 
Francia*’ (the Latin form of Frankland then in use) “ to announce his 
accession to the empire. To all vassals he promised that they should 
retain the fiefs granted them by his father, and even receive more ; he 
summoned them to meet him, and threatened with the punishment of death 
all who should hesitate to obey this summons. The Frankland vassals, 
impelled by cupidity and fear, thronged to meet the new Emperor, and , 
received him with joyous gratulations at the foot of the Alps. 

Lewis meanwhile, full of his old anger against this faithless brother, 
and provoked anew by the pretensions which he now brought forward, 
was counter- working Lothar. He had assembled his Bavarians, and 
gained the Allemans (now Swabians). He had advanced to the Rhine, 
and there arrayed forces sufficient to foil his brothers attempt. Thence 
he had himself hastened to Saxony, in order there also to impress a con- 
viction of the necessity that all Germans should bold hard together against 
the projects of a foreign king. Nor were his labours unavailing. But 
ere he could return from Saxony, Lothar, with aa hourly increasing 
army, bad descended from the Alps and reached the Rhine. The Em- 
peror at the same time sent an embassy to his brotlw Charles, to cajole 
liiui and secure his friendship during his own war with Lewis. He 
caused the youthful Prince to be assured, that w'hat he had promised 
their common father, he would perform to him the more faithfully for 
having presented him to baptism ; and entreated, meanwhile, that lie, 
Cbarics, would spare their nephew Pippin, until they, the brothers, should 
meet and converse. Lothar desired, in case of need, to preserve in 
Pippin an ally against Charles.’* 

But to record the vicissitudes of the — shall we say civil or 
family? — wars carried on amongst the brothers and nephews, would 
be a uselessly irksome task. Suffice it to state that they lasted 
for three years, and that Lothar proved himself the falsest of the 
brothers, Charles the weakest, and Lewis, without any great supe- 
riority of head or heart, decidedly the best. In the course of the 
struggle, Lewis and Charles united against their elder brother. 
They met at Slrasburg, on the 14th of February, 842, and we 
are told — 

Believing it necessary to give their alliance the greatest publicity 
and tlie utmost solemnity, they resolved to ratify it by oath, in the pre- 
sence of their armies, and to cause them likewise to swear to its observ- 
ance ; so that the oath of the prince might be corroborated by the oath 
of every individual warrior. The oath was to be sworn by liewis in tbe 
Romane language, by Charles in the German, so that no man in either 
army might entertain any doubt respecting the oath of his foreign ally. 
The two armies were assembled, and, in the first place, Lewis, as th^ 
elder, made the following speech in German.’* 
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The speech is a mere longish enumeration of Lothar’s offences, 
and an announcement of the younger brethren’s intentions. 

a 

Charles repeatisd this speech in Romane, Nithard, the historian^ 
who most likely was present, has preserved it in Latitir llien the kings 
swore one and the same oath ; Lewis, as the elder, 6rst in the Romanes 
then Charles in the German tongue. Lastly, the armies swore a similar 
oath, each in their own language. The same historian has transmitted 
these oaths to us, word for word, in the languages in which the kings and 
their armies swore them/’ 

As a curious specimen of the languages of the times, we give the 
oaths of the two armies — the kings* is less remarkable — with a 
literal translation.; but must observe that Ludeii thinks the Ger- 
man may be less authentic, as to spelling, &c., than the Romane^ 
inWPAUch as the oldest MS. of Nithard's history extant is of the 
following century, when his French copyist might not understand 
German. Nithard himself was a cousin of the two kings, being 
the son, it is supposed illegitimate, of Charlemagne's daughter, 
Bertha. The first is tlie oath of the Romane army, the second of 
the German. * 

** Si Lodkm)igstsagra7nentf gue son fradre Kurlo jurats 
If Lewis the oath, that his brother Charles swears, 
conservat, et Karim meos Sendra de suo part non los tanit, si jo] 

keeps, and Charles my Lord of his part not it keeps, if I 

returnar mn Vint pow, ne jo ne neuls cui co retumar 

disturn not bim-there-from can, nor 1 nor none whom 1 disturn 

int poer, in nulla adjadha contra Lodliuvig noft lui 

therefrom can, in none aid against Lewis not to-him 

ier, 

will-be. 

Oba Karl then eid^ then er sineno bruodher Ludhumgc gemof^ 
If Charles that oath, that he to-his brotlier Lewis swore, 
gelcistitf indi Ludhuuig min Herro then cr imo gemor jorbrihehit^ 
observes, and Lewis my Lord that he to-him swore breaks, 
ob ih ina nes iruuenden ne mag, nok ih nok theroy noh hem, 

if 1 him not-of-it disturn not can, nor 1 nor he, nor any 

then ih es iruuenden mag, uuidar Karle imo cc foUust inef 
that 1 of-it disturn can, against Charles to-him of help 

nuirdJdt*' 
will-be/' 

Luden expresses his doubts of the French copyist’s German, 
and we suspect that the ine which puzzles him, and which he does 
not attempt to translate, is one of the said copyist’s blunders. 
Should it not stand thus, follusti ne? the i being the sign of the 
dative case, erroneously Joined to the second ne, not? 
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Lothar at lengthy growing weary of indecisive and destructive 
wars, wrote to liis brothers, saying : — 

He wished to send ambassaciors to them to treat of peace : where 
and bow should it be done? The brothers answered that he might send 
whomsoever he pleased, and could easily learn where they were. At the 
same time they resolved to march conjointly to Chalons on the Saone# 
When they reached Meaux, in the neighbourhood of Chalons, they were 
met by many distinguished men — 'amongst whom are named Counts Jo- 
sippo, Eberhard, and Egbert — sent by Lothar, who had advanced to 
Ma^on. The envoys said that Lothar acknowledged his fault towards 
God and them, and wished not to prolong the contest; if, for the sake of 
the imperial title, which he had received from their father, of the imperial 
dignity, which the realm owed to their grandfather, Charlemagne, they 
would allow him something above a third of the realm, he would be well 
satisfied ; if not, let each keephis original share; — he himself, Lombardy; 
Lewis, Bavaria; Charles, Aquitaine; and the remainder be divided 
into three equal shares: then let each govern his own share as well as, 
under God’s favour, he can, independently of the others ; but each be 
ever ready kindly to aid the others, and so an eternal peace, grounded 
upon reciprocity, subsist amongst all three. Of hjp nephew. Pippin, 
Lothar said not a word.** 

Lewis and Charles accepted the last proposal ,*but the difficulty 
was to agree upon the division. Negociations ensued, and, after 
much discussion, 

the envoys of the younger brothers proposed to Lothar that Lewis 
and Charles should divide the empire into three equal portions, and he, 
the emperor, should choose amongst the three. To this proposal Lothar 
agreed. Hereupon the three brothers met in the month of June, in a 
little island in the Saone, called Ansilla, opposite to Ma^ou; when they 
solemnly swore that an honourable and brotherly peace should hence- 
forward subsist between them. They settled to meet again on the 1st 
of October, at Metz, wdien each should name forty of his principal ad^- 
hereuts, to effect the equitable paitition of the empire; and the decision 
of this great body of men was to be final. So they parted in peace and 
friendship. 

Each of the three brothers now went his own way, all three pro- 
ceeding, impcllctl by wrath and vengeance, to several, but alike horrid, 
deeds.** 

These were to be acted against and upon insurgents. When 
the time appointed for the next meeting of the brothers ap- 
proached, 

Lewis and Charles left their armies at Worms, and repaired to 
Metz, against the first of October, accompanied by those of their parti- 
sans whom they had selected to act for them in the division of the em- 
pire. To Metz came likewise Lothar, with his plenipotentiaries. But 
it appeared that, contrary to agreement, Lothar bad brought bis army to 
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Diedenhofen, hours' inarch only from Metz. The vicinity of 

Lothar’s troops appeared dangerous to the younger brothers. * * * * 

At length, they proposed that the negotiations should be Removed to some 
other place, equi-distant from both armies \ in no case would they expose 
to danger eighty distinguished men, whose loss would be to them irrepar- 
able. This was agreed to ; and Coblentz chosen as the most convenient 
place. 

cf * • » • reciprocal mistrust and the storm of passion had not 
yet subsided j and to prevent quarrels it was thought best that the pleiv- 
potentiaries of the allied brothers should take up their abode on the 
right bank of the Rhine, and Lotbar’s theirs on the left. They held 
daily meetings in the church of St. Castor. But claims and counter- 
claims were quickly advanced, rendering accommodation impossible ; 
then followed complaints and counter-complaints, reproaches and recri- 
minations.^ The plenipotentiaries were to swear that they would, to the 
best of their knowledge and abilities, divide the empire into three equal 
parts# But it soon appeared that the plenipotentiaries were inadequately 
acquainted with the empire. ^ ^ ^ How could they divide into equal 

parts a whole imperfectly known to them ? Was it not perjury to swear 
to divide equally that which was unknown? The bishops, to whom 
these difficulties vAire submitted, differed in their judgments. Those of 
Lothar’s party thought that the business should be terminated as speedily 
as possible j that ft mattered not though the parts were not quite equal ; 
that he who sinned through bis oath might make atonement; and that this 
would be, at all events, a less evil than the longer sufferance of robbery, 
incendiarism, murder, and adultery, by the Church of God. Those who 
were adherents of Lewis and Charles were of opinion, on the contrary, 
that there was no need of sinning against God ; that the cxisting«pcHce 
might be prolonged, and the plenipotentiaries meanwhile travel over the 
empire thus to acquire the requisite information.*' 

This was the measure adopted; but before proceeding to the 
division, we must extract Luden’s sketch of the miseries whicli 
the empire to be divided was enduring. 

The hard winter, this year so pernicious to man and beast, had 
already begun. The distress was everywhere great. Social order w^as 
everywhere dissolved iu the loog'^continuing disorder. Whatever the 
vassals in their criminal expeditions bad spared, was plundered and de- 
stroyed by bands of robbers, whom the distress had created and sup- 
ported. In Gaul, whic^ had suffered most from the contentions of 
kings and vassals, such a scarcity prevailed, that men mingled a little 
meal with earth, fashioned the whole into loaves, and therewith assuaged 
their hunger. The south coasts of Italy and of Gaul wei’e hardly ever 
free from Moors, for no where could those miscreants be repulsed. 
With like temerity did the Northmen devastate the north and west coast 
of Gaul, and even as far as the Pyrenees no security against the violence 
of these adventurous heroes was to be found. If the German coast was 
spared, it was only because it offered no booty worth taking. In Aqui- 
taine, hostilities were carrying on between Pippin knd the partisans of 
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Charles the Bald. In Saxony, the Stdlwgd^’--i\m was the name as- 
sumed by the Igwer orders of Saxons, who, prior to their subjugation, 
had been a sort of free yeomanry, in their rebellion against the feudal 
oppressions of the Frank lords, against the exactions of the Christian 
priesthood — " the Stellingai driven ttf madness by Lewis’s frightful 
revenge, had risen anew, to try once more whether it were not possible 
to regain life’s chief blessing, liberty.” 

At length the plenipotentiaries re-asseiubled at Verdun, with 
the requisite knowledge. 

The negociatioiis at Verdun produced a convention which, in essen- 
tials, difi'ered but little from the former proposals of Lewis and Charles: 
whence it appears that the well-informed plenipotentiaries could not 
Improve upon what the uninformed had planned. The treaty was con- 
cluded in August, 843, but has only been handed down to us in general 
terms. Lewis obtained w^hat he desired, to wit, all the German pro- 
vinces to the right of the Rhine, and on its left bank the cities and 
districts of Spires, Worms, and Mainz j in order, in the first place, indis- 
putably, to facilitate his crossing the Rhine in case Charles should need 
his assistance against the perturbator Lothar; but, in the second place, 
with a view to what was more important, that the bishops, whose sees 
were in those cities, might remain attached wholly to the kingdom in 
which the larger part of their dioceses lay. Charles obtained all the 
land west of a frontier line, which, beginning from the mouth of the 
Scheldt, ascended that river, crossed from its source to the Meuse, ran 
up the Meuse, passed over to the Saone, and finally went down this 
rive^ to its confluence with the Rhone, and down the Rhone to the sea. 
Lastly, all the land lying between the allotments of Lewis and of 
Charles fell to Lotbar s share.” 

Thus it will be observed that Lothar’s allotment north of the 
Alps consisted of the lately constructed and more lately dissevered 
kingdom of the Netherlands, minus Flanders, which was assigned 
to Fiance, and plus the Prussian possessions upon the Rhine, 
Switzerland, and a large slice of France, including the old 

P rovinces of Lorraine, Fraiiche Comte, Alsace, Dauphiny, and 
Vovence. Upon this division Luden remarks : — 

“ The treaty of Verdun, which founded both a French and a German 
realm, and gave to Charles the Great s grandson, Lewis, a claim to the 
surname of the German, was undeniably the work of existing circum- 
stances ; but these circumstances had, in the course of events, so 
fashioned themselves, that the profoundest wisdom of men could 
hardly have devised or accomplished any thing better. Since Italy, 
Bavaria, and Aquitaine were considered as kingdoms, of which the 
sons of Lewis the Pious, having once received them from their father, 
could not be deprived — and since Lothar convulsively clung to the 
imperial dignity, of which the title was derived from Rome, and the 
seat was Aachen and thence Aix-la-Chapelle) — it 

became inevitable that Lothar must choose sis his addition to Italy that 
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portion of the empire which contained Aix. By this choice he cer- 
tainly constructed a roost unnatural empire, the dui^l^bility of which 
was impossible ; for, beginning from the shores of the German Ocean, 
betwixt the Rhine «ind the Scheldt, and running down Italy, it had no 
breadth proportionate to its length ; except in Italy, it had no assured 
boundaries ; and the long lever, at the two ends of which hung Rome 
and Aix, instead of being supported and held in equipoise by tlie 
Alps, was broken by \hem into two parts, that had litde or nothing in 
common. « ^ * But by severing the land betwixt the Rhine and 
the Scheldt, Meuse, and Saone, Lothar rendered a service, of wdiich 
he bad no suspicion, to civilization, since he obliged the kingdoms to 
the east and to the west, that lie resigned to his brothers, to develop 
themselves in their respective nationalities. West of the Meuse and 
Scheldt, the Romane language prevailed ; east of the Rhine, German 
waa universally spoken. The transition from one language to the 
other took place in the provinces between these rivers ; there a confu- 
sion of tongues prevailed. The previous constant intercourse, and 
passage of troops from one region to the other, had spread this confu- 
sion over Gaul and Germany. Nor were the languages alone thus 
mingled together, ami thereby impeded in their indepemlent formation: 
equally so were manners, customs, and all the relations of social life. 
This commingling of languages and manners was now limited by the 
frontiers of that Kingdom ^ and the Germans were the better secured 
against the intrusion of Romane words and ways, because, in all that 
portion of Lothar’s dominions which bordered upon Germany, life and 
speech were exclusively German ” 

But harmony could not be thus introduced into the Carlovin- 
gian family, where, as amongst the supplanted Merovingians of 
yore, guilt and discord reigned. With these matters, however, 
we need nqt concern ourselves, but must speak briefly of the 
subsequent fatp of Lothar’s unshapely empire. This emperor, 
at his deat|l» divided his lengthy strip of dominions amongst 
his three eldest, Xiewis, inherited the imperial title, 

wdth its then /esteemed inseparable adjunct, Italy, or at least 
Lombardy^ l^tbarj, the second, had the portion north of the 
Alps, whicimpw received the name of Lotharingen or Lothringen, 
meaning of Lothar; a name since Frenchified into 

Lorraine, sfM ,&kauaRy restricted to the single province so called 
until the Hevotution* From Lotharingen some south- 
western severed for the youngest son, Charles, 

and, upon Ipisippi^ely death, divided between Lewis and Lothar. 
In 869, Ll^ac likewise died without legitimate children, and 
Lotharinge^.^came tiie subject of contests and wars, ending in 
a division ; whi^, however, the natural heir, Lothar’s bro- 
ther, the was excluded, according to Luden, for 
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The unnaturalness of the connexion of the Netherlands t'vkh Italy 
and the severing mountains was generally felt. It was perceived that 
the Emperor licwis^ who had constantly to struggle and to fight in 
Italy, could be notlpng to the Netherlands unles^ he deserted Italy, 
and nothing to Italy should be reside in Lotharingen. Italy, if still to 
belong to the Carlovingians, must needs have a king of her own ; 
and the vassals seem to liave thought themselves at liberty to select 
any prince of Charles the Great’s descendants Ibr their lord. 

# « « * • 

On the ^8th pf July, the two brothers, (Lewis the German and 
Charles the Bald,) met at Mersen, and remained together until the 10th 
of August. In this time they arranged a division of Lotharingen, in 

g eat detail, to prevent the possibility of future misunderstandings. 

cnerally speaking, Lewis obtained all the country beyond the Rhine 
contained within a frontier line, beginning from Basle, and running 
past Metz, Aix, and Utrecht, which towns were assigned to him ; 
giving Toul, Verdun, and Cambrai to Charles’s kingdom, together 
with all to the west and south. Burgundy and Provence” — 

meaning by Burgundy, be it observed, not the province of 
Burgundy, but the southern kingdom of thet old Burgundian 
kings. 

Neither brother seems to have been conteirt with bis share in 
this very reasonable partition, which gave the most German pro- 
vinces to Germany, the most French to France. The successors 
of the brothers were still less so ; and Lotharingen continued to 
be,;is ill truth it has ever since been, the cause and the theatre of 
constantly recurring wars. 

In November, 887, the last legitimate male Carlovingian, 
Charles the Fat, was deposed, and with him (who died two 
months afterwards) ended the sort of amity which, amidst all its 
divisions and subdivisions, had hitherto existed in the empire of 
Charlemagne, from the rights of mutual succession amongst the 
several kings. Arnulf, Duke of Carinthia^ an illegitimate grand- 
son of Lewis the German, and a distinguished warrior, aspired to 
the whole empire, and at once possessed himself of the crown of 
Germany ; but whilst he was engaged in securing the submission 
of the difterent German nations, (i, c,, the Franks, Saxons, Thu- 
ringians, Bavarians, and Swabians,) Elides, Count of Paris, 
ascended the throne of France, whilst a Duke Rannolf proclaimed 
himself King of Aquitaine. Lewis, a Carlovingian the female 
side, reigned in the kingdom of Arles, ns the provinces of Lothar- 
ingen lying between the Rhone and the Alps were now called ; 
and Rudolph, another descendant from the daughters of that 
family, established a kingdom of Upper Burgundy in the Alps, 
extending northward over more level districts of Lomringeti ; the 
northern provinces of that kingdom being oven^ by, arid some 
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actually in the hands of» the Northmen, whilst the Sclavonians 
assailed the north of Germany. In Italy, Berengar, Duke of 
Friuli, son of a daughter of Lewis the Pious, and Guido, whom 
both our German authors denominate Wido, Duke of Spoleto, 
contended for the sovereignty, and were successively and severally 
crowned by the Pope, as King of Italy, and Emperor. With Eudes 
Arnulf presently concluded a treaty of mutual acknowledgment 
and friendship. Lewis of Arles at once owned Arnulf for his 
suzerain, or superior lord, as Rudolph, after a long war and the 
loss of his lowland provinces, was compelled to do. The North- 
men Arnulf defeated and drove out of Lotharingen, wbich, now 
wholly German, he gave as a tributary kingdom to his illegitimate 
son Zuentibald. The Sclavonians were again reduced to their 
naud state of sullen submission, and Arnulf found leisure to visit 
Italy. Here the struggle w'as long and arduous, but at length 
the Emperor Guido died. King Berengar was vanquished, and 
Arnulf received the imperial crown from the Pope, and oaths 
of fidelity from the Romans. But with Arnulf died the last gleam 
of Carlovingian splendour. His son and successor, Lewis the 
Child, died under age in 91 L and Germans and Italians were free 
to choose their sovereigns out of other houses. 

The condition of Germany was, at this period, more disastrous 
than ever. The Northmen devastated the sea-coast, extending 
their ravages far inland. The Sclavonians emulated those ravages 
on the north-eastern frontier, as did the Magyars, who, had 
recently possessed themselves of Hungary, yet more destructively, 
in the south-east ; whilst the po\verful vassals excited and kept up 
internal broils and disturbances. These last, as well as the abso- 
lute inefficiency of the resistance opposed to external enemies, 
Luden ascribes to the selfish feudal system ; and it is certain that 
this system had all the weakness of a federal government, which it 
in fact w^as. We cannot, in this sketch, pretend to unfold the 
form and effects of feudalism in Germany, but will here extract 
from Mannert a few statements that may be useful in elucidating 
the relations of the higher classes amongst themselves : — 

^'The Count usually Joak his title from the Gau^ or district, of 
which be was governor, and in which considerable hentjicia (fiefs) were 
assigned for his maintenance. In his hereditary possessions he was a 
commander over subjects; in bis official situation he administered 
justice, in the king’s name, to the freemen of the province. 

“These Counts were the true Fiirstcn (principes) or princes, the 
first am 9 tot the people — a designation which, springing from the 
forests of ^tmany, maintained itself through subsequent ages, and 
has assumed the form of a sovereign. The king could under- 

take nothing without first obtaining their concurrence at one of the 
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frequent diets ; * * * without their solicited support^ he could 
neither wage war nor carry a law into effect. 

“The Duk^s were an excrescence of these counts ; they were not 
those old hereditary lords of the soil who could not bear the title of 
king because they acknowledged the supremacy of the Franks,* still 
less those who only received the title whilst executing some 
mission intrusted to them, but the king’s lieutenants in sonnte of the 
mincipal nations, the union of which constituted the German nation. 
Necessity was, as we have seen, the creator of these Dukes. Neigh- 
bouring enemies frequently harassed the adjacent German nation ; and 
the king, involved in family broils, could not always afford immediate 
succour. By his order, or without his knowledge, the suffering nation 
sought to help themselves, placed the most considerable pf their counts 
at their head, and followed his banners. The earliest instance is found 
in Thuringia, where the adjacent Sorbes and Daleminzians harassed the 
borders. Here the king named a governor, called sometimes count, 
sometimes margrave, (march-count, whence marquess,) sometimes 
duke, and displaced him again at his pleasure. * * . * 

“ Amongst the Saxons, the ducal dignity became perpetual. Here, 
too, it was the produce of necessity, Bruno, the first to place himself 
at their head as duke, was, together with many founts and bishops, 
slain by the Danes. Precautions against future accidents were the 
more indispensable, as the Obotrites, &c. sought profit by the dis- 
asters of the Saxons. We accordingly find Otho, Bruno’s brother, and 
his son, King Henry I,, succeed uninterruptedly as dukes of one 
family, without opposition, as without support, from the king, * • 
Duke Otho took the opportunity to unite many fiefs in his own person, 
and thence give w’eight to the dukedom. 

« • * * We have called these leaders of their several nations 

official dukes ; and such they were, created by the exigency of the 
moment, w’ithout any view to a continuous dignity. Commonly the 
exigency proved continuous, and then so did the duke ; in other cases 
it vanished, and with it the duke. * • * 

“The most considerable Counts of their several nations, were the 
original Dukes, and bear, with contemporary writers, now this title, now 
that. But if a family wished to maintain itself in the new dignity, it 
was requisite to acquire great additions to its estates, as well as to 
gain the favour of the people.” 

To Otho, Duke of Saxony, the mightiest amongst these Ger- 
man dukes, descended in a right line from the old Saxon 

monarch Witikind, by females from Charles Martel and the 
Frank Billung, and married to a grand-daughter of Lewis the 
Pious, the crown of Germany was first offered. He seems to 
have been little tempted by an exaltation so uneasy ; and, e^^cusing 
himself iipon the plea pf advanced age, recommended as bis spb- 

' ■■ “'■■■ ■■ , ‘ ' — 

• Charlemagne got lid of meat of these old hereditary dokes of the several OerdHln 
notions or tribes, as beiog* their great power, detrimental to the royal autlmrUy. 
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stitute the Franconiati Duke Conrad. Luden, however, doubts 
Conrad’s having come so honourably by the crown, ^and suspects 
that he bad not only conspired against Lewis the Child^ but 
actually made away with him. We cannot pretend to investigate 
the fairness of the new king’s proceedings, but how^ever he may 
have obtained the crown, Conrad's reign, in spite of the energies of 
the man, was neither tranquil nor glorious ; Lothariiigen revolted 
and attached itself to France, where an illegitimate Carlovingian, 
Charles the Simple, now reigned. Bavaria, Swabia, and, after 
Otho’s demise, Saxony, were in constant insurrection ; the Scla- 
vonians, who had flung off the little more than nominal yoke, 
harassed the frontiers ; the Hungarians carried their predatory 
incursions into the very heart of the kingdom, and the new 
monarch had not a moment even to think of Italy and the im* 
penal crown, Conrad left no children, and at his decease is 
said to have recommended as his successor, Henry, Duke of 
Saxony, Otho’s son. 

Having now reached another bright period, another great 
family^ inferior onJy to the early Carlovingiaiis, we shall indulge 
in something more of detail ; and, inasmuch as Henry 1. appears 
to us, as well as 4o the two Professors, Luden and M annert, 
really far superior to his son Otho, surnamed the Great, though 
less celebrated, we propose, alternately abstracting and extract 
ing, according to our usual practice, to give some account of bis 
reign; but must preliminarily observe, apropos to the first appear- 
ance of a king, not a Frank, that Germany and France were still 
called East and West Frankland or Francia; and that, all other 
German nations being deemed of inferior rank to the tong- 
governing Franks, the Saxon duke seems to have been con- 
sidered as transformed into a Frank, by the very circumstance of 
his being chosen king. We shall begin with the domestic inci- 
dents of Henry’s early years, which Luden introduces into the 
midst of bis reign. 

“ When Henry succeeded his father as Duke of Saxony, he was 
already six or seven and thirty years of age ; and up to this time, 
with the exception ct his expedition against the Daleniinzians, above 
related, the only thing known of him is the following incident, recorded 
by Dithmar, Bishop of Merseburg*, but very confusedly, and without 
any detail. Henry heard of the beauty and opulence of a lady named 
Hatheburch or Hatburg. She was daughter and heiress to Count 
Erwin, chief proprietor of the town of Merseburg ; but she was a 
widow and had taken the veil. For her Henry burned with all the 
ardour of youthful passion, and found means to prevail upon her to 


* One of the moit valuable annalista of his d4y. 
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forget her conventual vow, and become his wife. * * At this time 
Sigtsmund, a man of great talent and learning, and of zealous piety, 
was Bishop of Halberstadt ; to him the unlawful marriage could not 
remain unknown. .Grieved at the sin committed, he prohibited, under 
pain of excommunication, all intercourse between the offenders, con- 
voked a synod, and summoned before it the Prince and his nun-l3ride. 
Henry, dreading the prelate’s wrath, had recourse to Conrad, then 
king ; his revered father likewise applied to the monarch in his behalf, 
and by Conrad’s mediation the threatened blow was averted.” 

Some years afterwards, when Henry was Duke of Saxony, his 
opinions or inclinations appear to have undergone a change. 

“ Henry was now convinced, it is said, that he had deeply sinned in 
contracting, and persevering in, his illicit marriage, and transferred his 
love to a virgin named Matilda, the daughter of Count Theoderic by 
Keinilda, who is believed to have been a descendant from Witikind. 
Certain it is, that Henry dismissed his first wife, although she had 
borne him a son, Tarnmo or Thankmar, and espoused Matilda. This 
lady, who appears not to have married the Duke without some scrupu- 
lous hesitation, was yet more distinguished by talent, high-mindedness, 
genuine virtue, and exalted piety, than by her bemuty. Seldom do we 
meet with such unanimous and unmingled praise as in all recorded 
opinions concerning this Matilda.” » 

After the death of Conrad, that king’s brother, Eberhard, 
carried the ensigns of royalty to Saxony; and, as Mannert informs 
us, 

*^*with his gladsome communication surprised Duke Henry, when 
engaged in the sport of hawking. This circumstance, mentioned by 
later writers, does not appear in Witikind and other older annalists ; 
nevertheless, it must not be rejected as fictitious. The tradition Was 
preserved amongst the people, and received from them by the annalists, 
who distinguished Henry by the surname of the Fowler, for which 
there must have been some foundation.” 

Luden, who takes no notice of this little incident, tells us that 
Eberhard, by Henry’s desire — 

convoked an assembly of all the Franks at Fritzlar, for the begin- 
ning of the year 919. Thither Duke Henry repaired, accompanied 
by the princes and lords of the Saxon people, who triumphed in the 
honour done to their noble Duke. In this assembly, Count Eberhard 
proposed Duke Henry as king. Franks and Saxons with one accord 
gave him their votes, and Henry, the first of his name, received the ' 
oath of allegiance from all. Hereupon Heriger, Archbishop of Mainz, 
the first ecclesiastical prince of the empire, offered to place the crown 
upon his head, and to confer upon him in the church the prie$tly 
anointment and benediction. But the new king, wise, experienced 
and ready-witted, sought to avoid this holy ceremony, and aetuaHydid 
avoid it, conoeftling his reluctance under a veil of devout modesty. 

D D a 
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< Sufficiently glorious for me/ said lie^ ' sufficient exaltation above my 
ancestors is it, that, by God’s grace and your favour, I am called king — 
I am king. Let us reserve coronation and anointment f6r those who 
shall be worthy of them, which I am not.” 

Mannert nevertheless asserts that Henry was crowned, and only 
declined anointment, and in fact the old authorities seem to con- 
tradict each other upon this, more curious than important, point. 
Both Professors, however, agree as to the object of the king's re- 
fusal, namely, the holding the crown independently of the clergy. 

At the moment of Henry’s election, Burkhard, the turbulent 
duke of Swabia, was engaged in war with Rudolph II. of Bur- 
gundy, whom he had just defeated. 

“ Henry, judging the moment propitious, immediately sent envoys 
to Burkhard, requiring his acknowledgment of him as king. Burk- 
hard, seeing in Henry only Conrad’s successor, rejected the demand. 
He thought it good, however, to make peace with Rudolph, and the 
vanquished did not hesitate to accept the fair offers of the victor. 
Burkhard gave his daughter Bertha to the young king in marriage, 
and gained, as he hoped, a useful ally in his son-in-law. With 
heightened confidence did he now fancy he might venture to slight 
King Henry. But this monarch, meanwhile, was hastening with 
an army to Swabia, to show the audacious duke the difference be- 
twixt himself and Conrad. 'SVhen Burkhard saw the united force of 
Saxons, Thuringians and Franks; when he observed the spirit of 
joyous harmony with which the combined host followed the standard 
of the new king, his courage sank, and his stubbornness gave way /o 
prudence ; he bowed before the king, and submitted himself and his 
people.” 

Henry next turned to Bavaria, where Duke Arnulf was deli- 
berating upon the proprie^ of acceding to the people's wish, 
and assuming the title of king of Bavaria. But Arnulf, like 
Burkhard, at once saw that he was no match for Henry. The 
king invited the duke to a conference. 

** Arnulf accepted the invitation, and issued from the gates of Ratis- 
hon in full armour. The king met him unarmed. This confidence 
subdued the duke, and his crabbed spirit softened at the words of 
friendliness. Henry now spoke of the German realm, of the German 
people and fatherland, of the necessity of union against friends and 
foes, of the blessings of internal peace, of honour and shame, of renown 
, and infamy, so mildly and impressively, that Arnulf, laying aside his 
wonted stubbornness, yielded to the king, acknowledged his depen- 
dence upon the German empire, and promised to be Henry’s vassal 
for evermore. * * * Henry left the government of Bavaria, 
with kingly authority, to the duke.” 

During these German disturbances, Charles the Simple had 
invaded and nearly overrun Elsass, the original German name of 
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Alsace, then, it will be remembered, included in Lotharingen. 
But in 921 ^ Henry advanced against hiiti with an army; Charles 
retired before the German monarchy evacuating Alsace; and 
negotiations ensued. 

“ At length, in the month of October, an interview took place near 
Bonn, in a vessel anchored in the mid-channel of the Rhine, on board 
which the two kings, attended by some of their bishops and counts, 
with all due precaution, simultaneously repaired from the opposite 
banks. On board of this vessel peace was concluded betwixt the kings 
of the West and East Franks, Charles and Henry, according to the 
form of older treaties, and it w^as reciprocally ratified by oath, in pre- 
sence of the bishops and counts. The terms were, that each king 
should retain the portion of Lotharingen that he possessed before the 
war.** 

But soon after this transaction began that French insurrection, 
which ended in the deposal and imprisonment of Charles the 
Simple, and the usurpation of one great vassal after another ; 
until, after another Carlovingian interval, Hugh Capet finally fixed 
himself and his dynasty upon the throne. Tfee attachment of any 
part of Lotharingen to France was solely loyalty to the very 
shadow of a Carlovingian ; and, now — • 

“ The Lotharingians were divided. One party, headed by Witger, 
Archbishop of Metz, addressed themsedves to Rudolph, the new King 
of France; another party, whose leaders w’ere Duke Giselbert and 
l^otgar, Archbishop of Treves, invited the German monarch to take 
possession of Lotliar*s realm. Rudolph hastened to Lotharingen, and, 
at the instigation of the Archbishop of Metz, first turned his arms 
against Zabern, in Alsace, where Henry had stationed some troops for 
the protection of the country. He could not vanquish the German vrar- 
riors, but wrung from them a promise to remain quiet. Henry, on 
the other haqd, did not loiter. In the year 923, he led an army across 
the Rhine. Immediately, one party of the Lotharingians joinfl^, an- 
other opposed him. Hostilities ensued, accompanied by de^station 
and misery. Henry seems to have been obliged to retreat beyond the 
Rhine. But he soon returned, probably the following year, pressed 
irresistibly onw'ard, attacked Metz, and constrained his most violent 
adversary, the archbishop, to submit. And now all Lotharingen ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of the King pf Germany. 

“But those Lotharingians who did not speak German were still dis- ^ 
affected. Hence constant disorders, constant confusion. W^ith all his * 
superiority of mind, Henry could never rely upon the Lotharingians. 
Now he awxd them by a display of German forces; now he thought it 
better to court them by conciliation and kindness, to purchase the 
fidelity of the great nobles by every sort of favour, and to secure the 
greatest, Duke Giselbert, now by stratagem, now by the tia^i of con- 
sanguinity, giving him his daughter Gerberga in marriage.*^ 
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Of the advantages of this last measure, Matinert thinks highly. 
He says, 

“ The whole state of affaire henceforth assumed an altered aspect. 
Giselbert had hithert(\^,beeii duke in his own possessions ; Henry now 
gives him his daughter Gerbcrga to wife, names him Duke of Lotha- 
ringen, and consequently confers upon him a superintendence over 
the other nobles. Lotharingen thus rose to the dignity of a national 
duchy of the realm of the East Franks. In this situation it continued, 
though in after- times claimed vainly by France. By nature it was and 
is German, its inhabitants being originally Germans, speaking the Ger- 
man language.*' 

But whilst Henry was recovering the former frontier of his 
kingdom to the west, his hereditary states, as well as the southern 
provinces, were suffering grievously in the east. 

The Hungarians were again in Germany. Since Henry's acces- 
sion, the country had been spared by them, they having found enough 
to plunder and to do in Italy, where they had fought the battles of the 
contending kings, readily serving whomsoever would pay them. * • * 
They now revisited (Jermany. ^ ^ * In 924, whilst Henry was be- 
yond the Rhine, they passed in swarms through the Sclavonian terri- 
tories, conjointly with the Sclavonians, burst into Saxony, where they 
overran the undefended land, and wrought frightful devastation. The 
following year they again appeared, it should seem, in two bodies. 
One body fell upon Swabia, not unaware probably of the absence of 
Duke Burkhard, who had marched into Italy to assist his son-in-law, 
King Rudolph, Bishop Ulrich’s gold saved Augsburg; Constance 
saw its suburbs in ffames; the abbey of St. Gall w^as visited, and, 
though found deserted and stripped, was soiled and polluted; and 
if Count Luitfrid in Alsace repulsed the terrible horde, he did not pre- 
vent their penetrating into France, whence they carried off an immense 
booty. The other body invaded Saxony, which they ravaged with fire 
and sword. Henry, it is averred, would not risk a pitched battle 
agains|||the barbarians, because his warriors were unacquainted with 
their mode of fighting. He therefore patiently awaited a favourable 
opportunity in the town ofWdrIa; and not in vain. An Hungarian 
prince, most likely Duke Zoltan himself, fell into the hands of the 
Saxons. The Hungarians were in despair at this misfortune. They 
could not storm Wbrla ; to return home without their prince seemed an 
impossibility. They therefore offered the king any ransom for their 
captive prince. * * * Henry rejected every offer of the kind, and re- 
^ quired a lasting peace. The Hungarians were reluctant, but had no 
choice. They concluded a peace for nine years, not only recovering 
their prince, but, under the name of a present, obtaining a tribute that 
was to be paid to them annually. Henry thus procured for his king- 
dom an interval of repose that had become indispensable, whilst he 
himself obtained leisure for preparations, institutions, fortifications, 
that he did not allow to pass unused. And with such ^advantages, he 
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might well deem the disgrace, that the payment of tribute must be con- 
fessed to have brought upon Germany, excusable.” 

Henry’s hiternal administration, during this period of not very 
honourable peac^, is but imperfectly known, such matters not 
being of the kind that interested the old chroniclers. We find, 
however, that he wisely conciliated the different German nations 
and their dukes, whose submission he had extorted, thus keeping 
them ever willing to obey his summons to the field; and that he 
retained bis hereditary duchies of Saxony and Thuringia in his 
own hands. With regard to military measures, he seems to have 
thought first of defensive precautions, and directed his attention 
to the towns, as yet but scarce in Germany, as capable of afford- 
ing personal security against savage inroads. 

“ He strengthened and enlarged the fortifications of the existing 
towns ; he provided them with suburbs and churches for the reception 
of poor people, and for recalling the misled and perverted to quiet and 
order. He founded new towns, and endeavoured to obtain them a per- 
manent population ; he favoured both old and new, and in every way 
promoted their importance.” 

He next provided garrisons for his towns/ 

** From amongst all the land-owners who owed vassal-service, or 
were bound to obey the king’s summons to arins, the ninth man was 
selected to reside in a town. He prepared dwellings for himself and 
his eight companions in arms, as also store-houses ; inasmuch as the 
other eight were to sow, reap, and harvest for themselves and for the 
ninth, the townsman, and to convey one-third of the produce into the 
town, there to be preserved and secured. In case of danger, all were 
to betake themselves into the town, and there find protection, military 
resources, and provisions. And now the building of towns was urged 
on with zealous diligence, by day and by night. Further, what would 
be needful in war was practised in peace. Lastly, in order to render 
the towns more agreeable to the Germans, whose free spirit had of old 
entertained an aversion to walls, the king ordered that all public diets, 
provincial assemblies and tribunals, ay, all social meetings, should be 
held in towns only,” 

Mannert has collected somewhat more information respecting 
Henry’s military preparations ; and in the first place offers some 
remarks touching the ninth men selected for garrison duty. 

“ Were these levies free men, already experienced in war, or villeins ? 
Boldly may we answer neither. The proper miles (warrior) was worth- 
less as a foot soldier, or for the defence of walls, and the villein might 
not bear arms without his lord’s command. Free or partially depe^-^ 
ent* peasants composed the new infantry, which was in fact merely a 

* This is the sense in which IMannert seems to lsc the term Imige^ as detCrlbitig 
men who partially sacrificed their independence, for the sake of a ^jreal Wd^s pro- 
tection. • 
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regular revival of the general call to arms in the times of Charles the 
Great, when every five men were bound to equip the sixth for war, 
and to support him. * * * Now, effective men only were raised ; they 
were armed, and their weapons were always the property of the eldest 
son of the family; they were regularly trained, not only to the defence 
of fortified towns, but to service in the field. *•* * * 

“ A serviceable infantry was thus provided, but the heavy-armed 
cavalry, constituting the chief force of the kingdom, likewise required 
improvement. * * • These warriors were exercised in arms from their 
youth, but in no regular order. As the several bodies, each under its own 
banner, collected into an army, so they stood ready for the onslaught, 
and were assuredly superior to the Hungarians, if these could be brought 
to encounter them. But how rapidly to open and close their ranks, 
to overtake and compel to pitched battle the Hungarians who evaded 
their shock, of this they knew nothing. These warriors then required 
to be exercised in bodies, and were so by Henry in person. * * * One of 
his orders was, that the warrior who had a good horse must not gallop 
away before the rest, in order to show his courage, but remain in his 

{ dace. * * * Light cavalry was still indispensable, to engage the rest- 
ess Hungarians, and give the heavy-armed time to come up. For this 
a resource ofifered, applicable only at that season. We have already 
seen that great numbers of highway-robbers disturbed the country, 
under the Carlovingians ; their bands had prodigiously increased during 
the late feeble reignsr. ♦ ♦ * ♦ Few were ever caught ; they found 
assistance even amongst the nobles. Now appeared the king's procla- 
mation: 'Pardon for the past: the criminal, in expectation of his 
amendment, shall be fed, and admitted into honourable military ser- 
vice.* By this one measure Henry obtained a numerous light cavalry^ 
Horsemen, and expeditious horsemen they had ever been ; for on foot 
no one could hope to make any progress in his notable handicraft ; he 
would at once have been taken. The robber now followed his trade in 
honourable guise. His horse he mostly brought with him.*’ 

Whether Henry found difficulty in enforcing these innova- 
tions, devised by an intellect far in advance of his age, is not 
known, but Luden is convinced that — 

“ The beneficial effect of his measures must have been universally 
felt and acknowledged. * * * The German nations saw in him the 
first man of his age ; the dukes and princes, their pattern, and there- 
fore their king. * * The king showed himself more and more 

f ood and noble, more and more deserving of love and admiration. 

le practised ail the observances of religion with humble piety, and 
left no fault unexpiated. He was liberal to all, and never refused a 
request made to him. He loved cheerful jests, but, even amongst his 
most intimate friends, so maintained his dignity, that no one ever 
forgot himself in his presence. In bodily exercises he excelled all 
competitors in strength, quickness, adroitness, agility, and endu- 
rance.** 

T'hf milttdry preparattoas jtist recorded were cqjrried on du- 
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ring the nine years* truce with the Hungarians; but no such ar- 
mistice existed with the ever-restless Sclavonian tributaries, and 
it should seem lhat the growing prowess of the troops was often 
tried against these less formidable enemies, before it was put to 
the proof against the dreaded Magyars. 

** Henry’s first enterprise seems to have been against the Havellans, 
so named by the Germans, probably from their inhabiting the banks 
of the Havel. These he wearied out in several engagements. 1 hen, 
in the depth of winter, he suddenly appeared before their town, Bren- 
naburg, now Brandenburg,* encamped upon the ice, and reduced the 
place, as much by cold and hunger as by the sword. He next turned 
his arms against the Daleminzians, those old friends of the Hunga- 
rians, upon whom he had, in early youth, proved his military talents 
and valour. They occupied the left bank of the Elbe, not far from 
the Bohemian borders. He attacked their town, Grona or Grana, and 
took it by storm on the twentieth day of siege. And cruel was the lot 
to which this town was doomed. It w'as given up to be sacked;, all 
adults were j 3 ut to the sword, and the children carried off as slaves. 
These horrors seem to have struck all other Sclavonian nations with 
terror. * * * The Bohemians, likewise, had ag^ffn tried to shake 
off the German yoke ; and had not even been able to quell internal 
discord. Two brothers, Wenceslaus and Boleslaus, seem at this time to 
have governed Bohemia, one on cither bank of the Elbe ; sub-kings 
held single provinces under them. Wenceslaus was a Christian, and 
Prague his capital; Boleslaus adhered to the religion of his fathers. 
If they concurred in wishing to be free from the Germans, di^rcnce 
of rekgion, jealousy, and other passions prevented a cordial union be- 
twixt them. So much the easier was it for King Henry to reduce 
part at least of Bohemia to subjection. He advanced with a large 
army upon Prague, and the king was constrained to surrender. 
Henry levied a tribute from the Bohemians, and endeavoured to se- 
cure their submission by clemency and humanity, in all possible ways 
favouring King Wenceslaus. He thus confirmed that prince’s fidelity 
for the remainder of his life ; but at the same time inflamed the dis- 
sension between the brothers to implacable enmity. 

“ Wliilst Henry was engaged in Bohemia the Redarians made ano- 
ther attempt to regain their liberty. They surprised the town of Wal- 
lislcben, murdered such of the inhabitants as they did not drag away 
into slavery, and then set the place on fire. At sight of the flames 
all those Sclavonian tribes whom the German arms, or their own fears, 
had rendered tributary, revolted. ♦ * * Henry sent an army against 
the Redarians, under Counts Bernhard and Thietmar. * * * The 
battle was hard fought. (The other Sclavonians had joined the Reda- 
rians.) * * * The whole Sclavonian army was destroyed ; two hun- 
dred thousand men are said to have fallen. The Redarian town Lun4: 
cin surrendered. — men, women, and children giving themselves up to 
slavery. Hereupon the collective Sclavonic nations bowed anevr to 
the fate they had proved unable to avert, and the frontiers of the Get- 
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man empire were advanced further eastward than those of the Frank 
empire had ever been, ^ 

It * m m Henry now felt himself strong enough to encounter the 
Hungarians^ and resolved no longer to endure the disgrace of paying 
tribute. The historian Wittikind gives us the following words, as ad- 
dressed by him to the assembled Saxons, in order to gain their sanc- 
tion of the intended war, and, simple as they are, they do not ill mark 
the condition of the times. ^ How distracted the empire formerly was, 
and from what great dangers it is hardly rescued, yoik yourselves best 
know, you, who have suffered so much from troubles at home and 
foreign wars. You now see all quiet and united^ through God’s 
mercy, our exertions, and your courage ; you see the barbarians con- 
quered and reduced to slavery. But one thing still remains ; it is ne- 
cessary that we rise in common against our common foe the Hunga- 
rians, Hitherto 1 have robbed you and your children to fill the trea- 
sury of these Hungarians; henceforward I must rob the churches and 
the servants of the Church ; for to us nothing remains but our lives 
and limbs. Bethink you what it were best to do. Shall I plunder 
the churches of their valuables, and give them to God’s enemies ? Or 
shall I use the money for the honour of God, that we may be freed 
through HIM whq is our Creator and Saviour? ’ At these words the 
people lifted hand and voice to heaven, and swore to assist their king 
against the savagp race.” 

Luden rejects the c4d chroniclers’ tale of the manner in which 
Henry refused the accustomed tribute, deeming it unworthy of 
so great a man. But as we suspect that what appears ungentle- 
manly to Professor Luden may, in the tenth cen(;ury, have^ been 
thought merely ingenious and spirited, we take the anecdote 
from Mannert. 

** The nine years’ truce with the Hungarians had now expired. 
They sent ambassadors to prolong it, or at least to receive the tribute, 
as during its continuance. In Eeu of tribute they received a dog, 
whose tail and ears had been cut off. A heinous insult in those days, 
though not now, when dogs thus mutilated are seen in every street.” 

It should seem that Henry either was not quite as thoroughly 
prepared as he should have been at the moment of sending such 
a message, or had miscalculated the constant state of preparation 
of the foes he defied, who, living a life of foray, were, like the 
Napier, Ready, aye ready.* That same year, 932, the Hunga- 
rians poured through the Sclavonian territories into Germany $ in 
the first instance defeated Henry himself, and, dividing into two 
bodies, committed their usual atrocious ravages. One of these 
bodies, that took a southern course, was afterwards defeated in 
Thuringia, by the Saxon Counts Sigefrid and Hermann. 

** Tks other body, which bad turned to the right, suffered its march 
to be 46tayed by lust of plunder. The King had a half-sister, home to 
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his father by a concubine^ and married to a Thuringian named Wido^ 
with whom she d^elt in a town called Widonsburg, which inay;^ 
hapS) be the present Wittenberg. The Hungarians had heard of this 
princess^ and of her great wealth in golfl and silver. They quitted their 
direct road^ turned towards Widonsburg^ and crossed the Elbe^ thinks 
ing to take the town and carry o£f the treasure as they passed. They 
met with a resistance as obstinate as it was unex^cted. Meanwhile 
King Henry was assembling an army, at a considerable distance to 

guard against interruption When assembled, he marched towards 

the Hungarians/^ 

The Hungarians heard of their comrades’ defeat and the 
King’s movements. They raised the siege ; but it was to go in 
search of Henry. 

With their wonted rapidity they reached his neighbourhood before be 
knew of their ntarch. 'Fhey pitched a camp in which to secure the 
booty already collected^ and then hastened to the attack. 

Henry led his troops from their camp and drew them up in battle 
array. He rode through their ranks, and spoke words of encourage- 
ment to all The w^arriors shouted their cheerful reply, and the 

king's anticipations of success were at once fulfilled. , The Hungarians 

fled at the first sight of the Saxon cavalry Those left to guard 

the camp were seized with the general panic ; tbe^ likewise took to 
flight, leaving all their booty to the victors, ^nd the victors not only 
found abundant riches, but had the joy of releasing great numbers of 
German women and virgins from woful slavery, and restoring them to 
their families !*' 

Tills had been rather a casual rout than a thorough defeat^ and 
Henry expected that the Magyars would seek to avenge it, when 
spring should again favour their predatory inroads. He accord- 
ingly established a winter camp in northern Thuringia, and fixed 
his ^own residence at Wdrla. Towards spring it was known 
that the Hungarians were in motion^ and the note of preparation 
resounded throughout Germany. 

^'The Hungarians came on ; the king remained quietly in his camp, 
avoiding a battle. He wished first to accustom bis forces, especially 
those who had joined the ai'niy since automii, to the aspect and ways of 
the Hungarians. For the same purpose he sent some squadrons of cavalry 
to skirmish with the Hungarians. At lengthy he led forth his army in 

battle array The battle was long and terrible. Victory more 

than once fluctuated. The left wing of the Germans, under Count 
Hoger, defeated a large body of the barbarians, who fled in the utmost 
confusion, and were impetuously pursued by the victors, over a disad- 
vantageous country. This threw the Germans into some disorder $ and 
now the Hungarians, suddenly rallying, renewed the conflict with such 
fury, that the Germans were, in their turn, put to flight. But Henry 
sent the requisite succours to bis hard-press^ troops, and the fight was 
maintained. At lebgth victory decided for the Germans. Xt waa com^ 
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nlete. But the Hungarians fought with the fury of desperation. 
Hence their leaders fell ; their banners werelost 5 the great majority 
slain, and few remained unwounded. Their camp, witli all its contents, 
including their booty, fell into the hands of the Germans. The army, 
as touched with inspiration, hailed King Henry Emperor.” 

During these wars with the Sclavonians and HungarianSi the 
Danes had invaded and ravaged Saxony. Henry resolved to 
secure his northern frontier. 

For this great object two things were essential. First, a March or 
Margraviate must be established beyond the old German frontier, the 
experience of a century having proved the Eyder and its fortifications to 
be an insufficient defence : secondly, the Danes must be converted to 
Christianity; since the incessant opposition between Christianity and 
paganism suffered no peace to subsist, no social intercoucse to arise, 
between tbe neighbouring and kindred nations 

** In the year 934 he undertook this expedition He gained a 

great victory over the Danes, by which he broke their power, and forced 
them to conclude a peace, ceding to him the country between the Eyder 
and the Sley. This land Henry erected into a Margraviate, that took 
its name from Sle^ick. The Margrave resided at Sleswick, surrounded 
by Saxon warriors; and Saxon colonists were established throughout 
the Margraviate. « In the autumn Archbishop Unni, of Hamburgh or 
Bremen, visited Sleswick, that he might not prove inferior in pious zeal 
to his revered predecessors, but extend, as far as possible, bis diocese 
and episcopal cares. He was followed by great part of the Bremen 
clergy, and crowds of monks, all actuated by the like zeal, and by 
veneration for their devout pastor. Gaurm, King of Denmark) with 
w^hom Henry had waged war and made peace, was a virulent enemy to 
the Christian faith. Upon him Unni’s eloquence and doctrines proved 
unavailing, as did Heniy's threats. But Gaurm’s son Hariold was more 
docile. With the people tbe struggle was arduous; but Christian 
ecclesiastics pressed in, through the doors that Henry’s victory bad 
opened, and churches arose here and there. Archbishop Unni named 
pastors for these churches ; and then repaired to Sweden, there also to 
preach tbe Gospel 

''It has been said that Henry, when he bad vanquished the 

Sclavonians, Hungarians, and Danes, contemplated an expedition to Italy 

and Rome. But this tale deserves little credence Had Heniy 

wished to extend his power further, he might have found a more conve- 
nient opportunity nearer £ome ! ” 

This refers to the then distracted condition of France, which, 
Luden thinks, Henry might easily have conquered. But he 
contented himself with such interference as might keep his 
still fickle son-inJaw, Duke Giselbert, steady to his German 
allegi|ii|j5e, 

Bel ^biatever designs Henry might have cherished, he would have 
had no time to e;xectite any. To him was allottecl the happiness of 
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being called from this life in all the freshness of his glory,, that no ill- 
judged attempt might imjfair his renown, no imbecility of age obscure 
the recollection df his days of energy. Already, in the year 935, he had 
suffered a paralytic stroke. He had recovered from it, and stood with 
un weakened soul. But a consciousness of his approaching end remained^ 
urging him to pious foundations, to cares for the future weal of the empire 


and of his own family His eldest son was Tbankmar, borne to 

him by Hatburg ^.What might be King Henry's feelings to- 


wards this child of his impassioned love, we know not. But it is con- 
ceivable that Henry should not wish Thankmar to succeed him. An 

ineffaceable stain rested upon his bhrth Matilda had borne to 

Henry, besides two daughters, three sons, all distinguished in mind and 
in pei-son ; youths endowed with the fairest virtues, the noblest qualities, 
who justified the proudest hopes. Their names were Otho, Henry, and 
Bruno. Bruno's youthful soul early inclined to study and a contem- 
plative life^ he was accordingly destined for holy orders ; and it might 
be hoped that, as a prince of the church, be would be able effectually to 
assist in confirming the greatness of bis bouse. Otho and Henry 
seemed alike in genius and energy, equally fitted to take their father's 
place. Otho was the eldest, and the king deemed it proper to respect the 

rights of primogeniture But Henry, who, asuthe younger, had 

remained longer with his mother, enjoyed her especial favour ; and the 
queen, with all her high-mindedness, desired to seat .her darling on bts 
father's throne. This wish she justified upon the plea, that Otho was 
born when his father was only a duke, Henry after he was a king. ... 

. • • .The king invited the princes of the empire, spiritual and temporal, 
to hold a diet at Erfurt. There he proposed the question, which of bis 
sons would they choose for his successor ? No one expressed a doubt but 
that a son of Henry’s must be king, or that the son must be Otho. . • • 
When this great affair was terminated Henry left Erfurt for Mem- 
leben on the Unstrut, where he had a palace. Here a second paralytic 
attack laid him upon his bed. He never rose from it more. When be 
felt bis end approaching, he summoned his consort to his bed-side, spoke 
long with her in private, and then pronounced the following words in 
an audible voice : ‘ I thank my Saviour that 1 do not survive thee. 
Never had man a wife of more approved fidelity and piety. Take my 
thanks. Thou bast tempered my wrath, bast in all things given me 
profitable counsel, hast kept me stedfast to justice, and awakened in 
me compassion for the oppressed. I now commend thee and our chil- 
dren, together with my departing soul, to the Almighty God, and to the 
prayers of Gods saints.* The deeply agit£fted queen, after hearing 
these words, betook her to the ebnreh, and prostrated herself before the 
altar* At that moment died King Heniy. Before Matilda quitted the 
church, the Presbyter Adeldag, a kinsman of her own, was chanting a 
requiem for the deceased monarch. This was the 2nd of July, 936« 
Henry was in the seventeenth year of his reign and the sixtieth of his 
age.” 

The genius, sound Judgment, and exertions of Henry I«, be- 
queathed a spleifdid inheritance, in dominions, resources, and 
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Ame, to his son Otho, whose coronation^ for that reason pos- 
sibly, offers the first imperfect sketch of the lionours subse- 
quently paid to the emperors of the holy Roman empire. The 
description of the ceremony is on tliis account curious, and we 
extract it. 

“ After Otho had again been acknowledged as king by the united 
Pranks and Saxons, a general diet was convoked at Aix, the conse- 
crated seat of Charles the Great, that the other German nations like- 
wise might pronounce their recognition and assent. At this diet ap- 
peared the dukes and princes, the generals and public functionaries, of 
all the German nations, together with no small multitude of ecclesias- 
tics. They were attended by a numerous escort of vassals 

The dukes, princes and officials assembled in a large hall 
adjoining the cathedral built by Charles the Great. The youthful 
duke Otho appeared in the Frank garb. I'he princes placed him on a 
throne, then they and the functionaries of the empire came forward, 
gave him their hands, and swore to be true to him as their king, and 
to aid him against all his enemies. Meanwhile the three archbishops 
of Mainz, Treves, and Cologne, w^ere in the cathedral, with all the 
clergy and a great crowd of people. A contest had arisen between 
the archbishops of Cologne and Treves, as to which should perform 
the priestly omet in the ceremony; Aix lying in the diocese of the 
first, the second asserting that his was the oldest episcopal see, founded 

by St. Peter himself. As a compromise, they both resigned 

the office to Hildebert, archbishop of Mainz 

“ When Otho had received the oaths of the princes and function- 
aries, archbishop Hildebert invited him into the church, fie received 
him at the door, with his left hand took the king’s right, and, bearing 
his crozier in his own right, led him into the nave of the church, so 
that he might be seen by all. Then, turning to the people, the prelate 
said, • This is King Otho, chosen by God, named by Henry, acknow- 
ledged by all the princes. If you are content with the election, hold 
up your right hands.' At the priest's word all hands were raised, a 
general cry of joy resounded, and called down the blessing of God 
upon the new king. After this homage the archbishop led the king 

to the altar, upon which lay the ensigns of royalty Hildebert 

took the sword and baldric from the altar, delivered both to the king, 
and spoke thus : ^ Take this sword ; with it shall thou, in the autho- 
rity committed to thee by God, and with the power of the united em- 
pire of the Franks, vanquish the enemies of Christ, and the barbarians, 
and the bad Christians, and establish peace in Christendom/ ” 

With similar symbolical explanations, the archbishop invested 
the king with the other ensigns of royalty. Then 

“ the crowned king was attended by the ecclesiastical princes to a 
magnificent throne, erected between beautiful marble columns; and 
whilst be aat there, seeing, and seen by all, a hymn of thanksgiving 
was mag* high mass performed. 
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“ When the church ceremony was over, the king repaired to the 
palace of Charles the Great, wliere a festal banquet closed the day. 

. •« . The dukes ’defrayed the cost of the entertainment. . . ^Giselbert, 
Duke of Lotharuigen,,Otho’s brother-in-law, had the ordering of the 
whole, and, as Aix was in his duchy, Turnished all that was needful 
for the service of the table and for the decoration of the banquet. 
Eberhard, Duke of Franconia, brother of Conrad L, undertook for the 
supply of provisions, and Hermann, Duke of Swabia, for that of drink. 
Lastly, Arnulf, Duke of Bavaria, had the care of lodging and feeding 
the troops of horsemen who were present.** 

Saxony took no part, as having no other duke than Otho 
himself, though he speedily transferred that title to Count Her- 
qiaiin Uillung. This allotment of the several offices of hospU 
tality has been often considered as, in a manner at least, the 
original institution of the subsequent great imperial offices of 
the electors. But this appears to have been a mere arrangement 
of the princes amongst themselves, for their own convenience in 
entertaining their king, and as such only w^as repeated at the co- 
ronation of Otho 11. Besides, the offices, in our estimation menial, 
held by the several electors, need no particular origin, the like 
having usually been held hereditarily by great vassals at all feudal 
courts. The noblest youth performed such duties during their 
education in a noble castle. From this practice no sort of de» 
gradation could attach to such services. 

Otho’s government was long disturbed by family broils and 
civil* wars. First, his half-brother, Thankmar, revolted, and his 
rebellion ended only with his life : he was shot by a soldier 
through the window of a church in which he had taken sanc- 
tuary. Then Otho’s full brother, Henry, followed Thankmar’s 
example, and was supported by their common brother-in-law, 
Duke Giselbert, who aimed at rendering Lotharingen an inde- 
pendent kingdom. This rebellion also was quelled, Henry was 
pardoned, and Giselbert drowned in his flight after a lost battle. 
He was succeeded by his infant son, upon whose early death 
Otho bestowed the duchy, with the hand of his own daughter, 
Luitgard, upon Conrad, a Franconian count and celebrated war- 
rior. But Henry, who proved himself little deserving of the 
eulogies previously lavished upon him by Luden, a discrepancy 
of which, by the way, this author takes no notice, continued at 
every opportunity to provoke civil war, until, in 947, he was 
finally conciliated by bis nomination as Duke of Bavaria, a dignity 
conferred upon him to the exclusion of the sons of the deceased 
Duke Arnulf ; but, as a sort of compromise between hereditary 
right and tlie king’s clj|in(i to appoint every new duke, Haogsry 
married Aniulfstdaughter, Judith. 
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But if H^iiry now became a loyal vassal, he did not the less 
remain his brother’s evil genius. He now excited dissensions 
between Otlio and Liidolf, Otho’s only son by Ais first queen, 
£did or Edgid, an Anglo-Saxon princess, bearing in her own 
country the name of Edgitha. These dissensions arose after 
Edgitha’s death, and became more vehement after Otho’s second 
marriage, with the romance of which we shall now endeavour to 
relieve the painful tale of war and desolation that we have had to 
relate, and which, if we do not continue to relate, it is to spare 
ourselves and readers, not from any deficiency of such sub- 
jects. But even this fragment of romance will need, to render 
it intelligible, a brief introductory glance at the internal distrac- 
tions of Italy. 

Even from the time of the emperor Amulf ’s death, had that 
fair but unfortunate peninsula remained a prey to contending kings 
and emperors, to say nothing of Saracens, nobles, and popes, 
with whom w'e have no concern. During the conflicts of the first- 
mentioned personages, a certain Count Hugh of Vienne, — who, 
without assuming the kingly title, had, in point of fact, deposed 
the kings of Arles, or, as it is sometimes called, Low^cr Burgundy, 
and possessed hknself of their authority, — sold that state to Ru- 
dolph, King of Alpine Burgundy, or rather bartered it with him 
for the title of King of Italy, the mountain sovereign being one 
of the candidates warring for the peninsular monarchy. Hugh’s 
son, Lothar, married Adelheid, Rudolph’s daughter, and for a 
while maintained the struggle against a second king Berengar, 
grandson to the first. At length, upon Lotliar’s untimely, sudden, 
and, as Luden thinks, suspicious death, Berengar became, and 
for the moment remained, undisputed King of Italy ; and now we 
proceed to the adventures of Lothar’s youthful widow, Adelheid 
of Burgundy. 

‘‘ This beautiful princess, now in the twentieth year of her age, was 
celebrated as much for her beauty and winning manners, as tor her 
piety, virtue, and understanding. These qualities, and the misfortunes 
that bad befallen her, even in the bloom of early youth, had given her 
a hold upon the hearts of all men in whose bosoms generous feelings 
dwelt ; and of such men there was no want in those any more than in 
other times. Berengar, therefore, whether he were or were not the 

author of her widowhood, dared not hold her cheap ..His 

wish was to marry the beautiful widow to his son Adalbert, and by 
this union to gain over to his side not only all those who had been 
followers of Lothar, but likewise all whom Adelheid had won to her 
interest since her husband's death, or might still win. But Adelheid, 
in the depth of her sorrow, rejected Adall^rt’s suit, whether it were 
that the young prince himself were disagreeable to her, or that she 
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could not reconcile herself to the idea of marrying a man^ whose fa- 
ther she regarded as the murderer of the husband of her youth, of the 
father of her inTant daughter. 

** Adelheid’s refusal, exasperated Berengar .lie found means 

to seize her person, and shut her up in a castle upon a rock of the 
Lago di Garda. Here she was undoubtedly subjected to harsh and 
unworthy treatment : since she had rejected the tender addresses of a 
wooer, she must he reduced, by want and privation, to long for that 
deliverance, wliich was offered her only on condition of her marrying 
the detested Adalbert. But the story of Adelheid’s imprison- 

ment, and of the ill usage with which it was accompanied, has been 
worked up by report, tradition, andppetry, into a fairy tale. The chro- 
niclers took delight in placing the humiliations that the illustrious lady 
was constrained to endure in glaring opposition to the grandeur and 
splendour to \vliich she was subsequently raised, in order to enhance 
the recompense awarded by divine justice to stedfast virtue. The 
facts seem to be these : — 

“ Queen AJelheid was released from captivity by a priest named 
Martin, who managed to elude or deceive Btjrengar’s vigilance. From 
this moment until she found an asylum, she ran many risks. Attended 
by a single maid, she lay hidden during the amidst reeds or in 
corn, and at night resumed her wanderings. She suffered hunger and 
thirst ; she found refreshment and safety only in a poor fisherman's hut. 
Meanwhile l»er situation was made known to Adelhard, bishop of 
Reggio, her devoted and trusty adherent. The bishop consulted with 
Marquess Azzo, who held the castle of Canossa, in vassalage of the 
church of Reggio. This castle stood on a steep solitary rock ; Azzo’s 
skilFhad aided nature, and Canossa was deemed impregnable. Queen 
Adelheid was secretly introduced into this rock-fortress, and here she 
first found solace under her afflictions.” 

But the marquess and bishop could not rely upon their own 
force to protect the persecuted widow, and perhaps were un- 
willing to brave king Berengar, without some effective support. 
They despatched the priest Martin, Adellieid’s deliverer, to 
solicit the aid of the most potent monarch of his day, Otho L, 
who, by this time (951) had subdued, all his domestic foes, 
and quelled an insurrection of tributary Sclavonians. It is by 
no means unlikely that Azzo and Adelhard may have offered the 
hand of the beautiful widowed queen to the widower king, as the 
price of his services ; and Berengar^s very persecution of Adel- 
heid showed the political importance of the offer; but we fully 
adopt the opinion of our tw'o authors, that, if the princess herself 
wrote to Otho, it could only be to ask his gratuitous protection. 
Otho, whether impelled by chivalrous gallantry or by ambition, 
at once resolved upon an expedition to Italy ; and, to save time, 
whilst he was assembling his more northern forces, he first seut 
forward his brother and son, the dukes of the southern duchies pf 
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Bavaria and Swabia, with their troops. Ludolf had been in- 
vested with the latter duchy, upon marrying the only daughter of 
the deceased Duke lierniann. * 

Henry crossed the Carinthian Alps, conquered Aquileia, and pe- 
netrated further into Italy When the Swabian army, under its 

duke, descended from the Ra;htian Alps, and entered Italy, Ludolf 
found every city closed against him, every where met with unexpected 
obstruction, and vainly did he call upon the Italians to submit to his 
father. The young prince, whose first essay in arms this was, who 
was bent upon gratifying his parent, and upon showing the world that 
the genius of his father and grandfather was not wanting in him, fell 
into the greatest embarrassment.” 

This, Luden, as it should seem upon Ludolf’s authority, im- 
putes to the artifices of Duke Henry. What is certain is, that 
Henry retained his conquests, and that Ludolf retreated into 
Germany ; afterwards returning southward with his father, who 
now advanced at the head of a powerful army. 

By his very arrival every thing was at once decided. Beren- 
gar, terrified at die might of the king, formerly his protector, fell 
back, and retreated into the western mountains. The cities opened 
their gates without resistance ; even Pavia, then considered as the 
capital of Lombardy, peacefully admitted the German army, Milan 
alone seems to have been carried at the point of the sword.” 

But along with this prosperity, discord entered the German host, 
and there found abundant food. The king liad not seen his son's 
failure without annoyance. He might probably ascribe it to im]pru- 
dence and inexperience, and therefore look less kindly upon his son, 
Ludolf endeavoured to throw the blame upon his uncle; but Otho 
would not listen to him * ^ Ludolf, who thought his father 

unjust, became shy and mistrustful. And whilst he was brooding 
over his anger, Queen Adelheicl came, upon Orlio’s invitation, from 
CanoBsa to Pavia. At her approach the king sent his brotlier Henry 
with a guard of honour to escort her. Her reception at Pavia was 
roost ceremonious, roost magnificent. And quickly was every thing 
settled; the widower king was to marry the widowed queen.” 

This projected marriage excited the most violent jealousy and 
resentment in Ludolf; and lleiuy, we are assured, blew the 
flames. 

‘‘ Ludolf, in youthful impetuosity, formed an unfortunate resolution. 
Without permission or leave-taking, lie quitted Italy with his Swabians, 
and crossed the Alps into his own country. And he w^ent not alone. 
Many princes of the empire accompanied him.” 

These discontents did not, however, break out into rebellion 
beforf t^e year 933, and the immediate cause seems to have 
bi^^^ Slight put by Otho upon his son-in-law Conrad. Ludolf 
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and Conrad conjointly rebelled, and for a while success attended 
their arms, lint gradually they were overpowered, and the sen- 
tence of the College of Princes deprived them both of their 
respective duchies.' Otho now divided Lotharingen into two 
duchies, Upper and Lower Lotharingen, and committed 
general superintendence over the whole to his brother Bruno, 
now Archbishop of Cologne. 

These civil wars revived the hopes of the Hungarians ; they 
renewed their devastating inroads, and Henry and Ludolf reci* 
procally accused each other of having invited them into the 
country. We have no intention of wearying our readers with 
further details of the wars with barbarians, w'ith which Otho’s 
reign, like his father's, was harassed. But the battle of the 
Lechfeld was too important to be passed over in silence. In the 
year the Hungarians in great force penetrated to the river 
Lech in Bavaria. There Otho, with an army drawn from all 
parts of Germany, met them on the 10th of August. The Hun- 
garians were the first to attack. The battle was hard fought 
and long contested. In the end Otho triumphed, being mainly 
indebted for his success to the prowess and skill of his son-in- 
law Conrad, his confidence in whom appears to have been little 
impaired by that prince’s revolt and punishment* The victory 
was purchased with Conrad’s life. 

The joy was nevertheless great and universal. The king ordered 
a sdlcmn service to be performed in every church throughout his 
dominions, giving thanks to God for the victory he had granted to the 
German arms. To Pope Aiiapet II., likewise, he, in the joy of his 
heart, sent tidings of this victory gained, not for Germany alone, but 
for all the Christian nations of the west. Those nations acknowledged 
tliat the victory of the Lechfeld was the greatest gained by any miy- 
narch for the last years ; and the victors, in exulting inspiration, 
hailed the king as emperor, and father of the country. In fact the 
consequences of this victory were most important. • * ♦ The 

Hungarians never again invaded Germany collectively. ♦ * » * 

Scarcely a quarter of a century had elapsed since that battle, when 
many of the Hungarians knelt to the Cross: and, before the end of the 
tenth century, the princes of that people had acknowledged that the 
only security for the welfare and existence* of the nation lay in the 
Christian religion, the universal Church, and the institutions of Ger- 
man life in peace and war. Such were the consequences of the victory 
of the Lechfeld.” 

When Germany was tranquil within and without, Otho revd* 
sited Italy, and, with Adelheid, received the iron crown of 
Lombardy at Milan, from the hands of the Archbishop of that 
city, and the Imperial crown at Rome, from those of the Pope, 

E eS 
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He established his authority over the Romans, as well as his right 
to inmiire into, and ratify, every Papal election, before the new 
pontiff should assume the tiara. Upon his return from Italy, 
Otho visited his mother in a nunnery that she had built and en- 
dowed at Nordheim; and we cannot resist our inclination to 
soften the picture of these rude and troublous times, by extract- 
ing the simply touching account of their parting, 

“ Both felt that this parting would be their last. On the appointed 
day, the niotlier and son repaired early in the morning to church, to 
hear mass. After service Matilda thus spoke to the emperor : ‘ Once 
xnoi;e, my dearest son, I repeat ray request/ (for his favour to the 
nunnery). *In this town I gave birth to your brother Henry, whom, 
because lie bore your father’s name, I have dearly loved. Your sister 
Gerberg likewise was born liere. Therefore I have founded this con- 
vent, chiefly for the .salvation of your father’s and your brother’s souls. 
Favour it. We speak togethe?r for the last time; let the recollection 
of your last sight of your mother always remind you of this convent.* 
Otho promised. She then embraced her son with tears, and accom- 
panied him to the cliurch-door. Otho mounted bis horse. Then was 
he told that his mother had returned into the church, and was there 
upon her knees, covering his footsteps with tears and kisses. This 
message moved the strong man so powerfully that, springing from 
his horse, he hurried back into the church, flung himself once more 
into Ijiis mother's arms, and could with difliculty tear himself IVom her 
heart.” 

Olho’s last years were much occupied in founding bishoprics, 
throughout such Sclavoniaii districts as really owned his autho- 
rity, ill order thus to promote the conversion of the heathen 
inhabitants. In 973, in the 62d year of his age, Otho I. died sud- 
denly; and with him again died the splendour of a dynasty. 
Ludolf had preceded his father to the tomb, and Otlio I. was 
succeeded by his second son, Otho 11. The short reigns of this 
prince and of his son, Otho I II., ofler nothing beyond the calami- 
ties usual to weak sovereigns of feudal kingdoms. T1iey were 
followed by a yet feebler prince, Henry 11. , grandson to Otho l.'s 
troublesome brother of the same name; and lie, who died child- 
less in 1024, was the last of the Saxon kings. 

Again the German princes were free to choose themselves a 
sovereign, and their election now^ again fell upon a Franconian, 
Count Conrad, the great-grandson of Conrad, Duke of Lotharin- 
gen,and of Luitgard, daughter of Otho 1, Conrad Undistinguished 
in history by the surname of the Salic, was an able prince ; but 
his reign was chiefly occupied by wars against the insurgent 
^ Selavonians, who had cast off the imbecile Henry’s sovereignty, 
and in recovering the authority that this, Ins fSebIc predecessor, 
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had lost in Italy. Conrad ll.’s principal achievement was annex- 
ing Burgundy, both Swiss and French, to Germany. He claimed 
that kingdont, either as the husband of.Gisela, the heiress, if the 
succession were open to females, or, if not, as a fief lapsed to the 
crown for want of a male heir; and he accomplished his purpose, 
though not without some harshness and perhaps injustice to 
Ernest, Gisela’s son by a first marriage. 

Ernest, who, though his mother, the lineal heiress of Swabia 
as well as Burgundy, was still alive, had become Duke of Swabia 
upon his father’s death, strove in arms against his step-futher; 
and in many successive feuds the mediation of the Empress 
Gisela, wife of the one and mother of the other, succeeded in 
restoring peace, or at least mutual forbearance. At length the 
interference of third and fourth parties drove matters to extre- 
mities, and the end of this dispute offers, we think, a happy 
illustration of the manners and opinions of these times. 

A Swabian Count, named Welf, began a feud against a Swabian 
prelate, Bruno, Bishop of Augsburg, to whom Conrad had comiiiitted 
the education of Ills little son Henry. * * ♦ Duke Ernest perhaps 

took no part j certainly he did not oppose Welf ; ’Whence it is clear that 
he was no stranger to the Count’s enterprise.” 

This might seem a hasty conclusion of our historian’s ; but 
from the context there can be little doubt of Ernest’s having been 
from the first intimately coimccted with Count Welf, (an ancestor, 
wc believe, of the House of Hanover,) and well acquainted, at 
least, with all his schemes. We cannot give the whole of this 
civil and domestic broil, but must select the most striking parts. 
Liideii thus relates the catastrophe of the war between the Count 
and Bishop. 

“ In the following spring the Count took Augsburg, and put the 
Bishop to flight. Bruno, with his royal pupil, escaped across the Alps, 
and joined Conrad in Italy. 

^ a, ^ ^ 

“ The Emperor summoned Duke Ernest and his partisans to a Diet 
at Ulm, that the Swabian disputes might he legally decided in $w*abia. 
The Duke appeared, but not as a suppliant. He came in hostile array, 
surrounded by liis Swabian vassals, either, thus armed, to conclude an 
honourable agreement with the Emperor, sor to depart as an enemy and 
try the fortune of war. * * * Before entering into negotiation, be 

again assembled and addressed his followers. He reminded them of^ 
their oath of fidelity ; exhorted them not to forsake him, not to endanger 
his honour : he bade them remember their fathers, who had ever been 
true to their lords ; and promised them, provided they w’ould act as 
good Swabians, great present rewards, as well as future honour afid 
glory. When he ceased speaking, the Counts Frederic and Anselm 
stood forward. . * They said, * We purpose not to deny that we 
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Bave sworn fidelity to you against every man, him only excepted through 
whom we are subject to you. Were we the thralls of our King and 
Emperor, and by him given as thralls to you, then we might not sever 
ourselves from you. But we are free men ; and the chief protector 
of our liberty is our King and Emperor. Should we desert him, we 
should therefore forfeit our liberty, which a nobleman resigns only with 
his life. So long as you require of us what is just and right, so long 
will wc obey you. Should you demand other than that, we shall return 
freely^thither, whence, conditionally and as freemen, we came to you.’ 

This declaration opened Duke Ernest’s eyes. All, indeed, were not 
thus dijsposed. Many were resolved to run every risk with him } either 
because they bad pledged themselves so to do, or because, knowing them- 
selves the instigators of the insurrection and seducers of the young 
^Dce^ they feared the Emperors w^rath. Of these Count Wernher of 
Kyburg was the bravest and noblest. But Duke Ernest fell that these 
few could not protect him. He saw the precipice upon which he stood; 
he saw his only resource, and, submitting unconditionally, threw him- 
self upon the Emperor’s mercy. Conrad accepted his submission, but 
jndged it fitting to confine the untractable youth for a while in the 
Saxon fortress of Gibichenstein. All the Duke’s followers at once sub- 
mitted. ♦ * ♦ /)nly Count Wernher disdained to yield. He flung 
himself into his strong castle of Kyburg, and there awaited the Em- 
peror.” 

Of course this single Count could not resist the Emperor. His 
castle was taken^ he became a fugitive, and the duchy of Swabia 
was Conrad’s. But the fate of her son lay heavy on the heart of 
the Empress Gisela, whom Conrad tenderly loved ; for her sake 
he resolved to release his step-son, and give him ihe duchy of 
Bavaria, instead of Swabia; since there, where he bad no family 
connexions, his restless temper would be less able to excite re- 
bellions. But untoward circumstances prevented the fulfilment of 
Ibis wise and generous plan, and the Emperor now resolved to 
bestow Swabia upon him, first however completely separating him 
from his misleaders. He thus executed his purpose : — 

The Emperor kept his Easter at Ingelbeim. He released Duke 
Ernest, and invited him thither. The Duke appeared. Conrad restored 
Swabia to him, but upon condition that he should swear to pursue, as 
a public enemy, the still contumacious and fugitive Count of Kyhurg. 

** Conrad, who had conceded so much from affection for his Empress, 
might deem this a fair and moderate condition. * * ^ But Ernest, ex- 
asperated by bis captivity, looked upon the restoration of Swabia, as 
only giving him back what was his own j whilst he thought himself 
wronged by the denial of his right to Burgundy : and for this was he 
required not only to abandon Count Wernher, who had fought for him, 
had lost all for his sake, was for his sake living the life of an outlaw — 
must he ev^n persecute this faithful friend ? Ernest rejected the Em- 
perors prdpbiai, and fled^ to share the lot of those who had proved true 
to him; 
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** The young prince's flight threw the Emperor into perplexi^, the 
Empress into despair. * * * To console the sorrowing mother, Cohrud 
conferred the duchy of Swabia upon the younger son of her fifst mar- 
riage, Hermann, under the guardianship, during his nonage, of War- 
mann. Bishop of Constance. 

« « 4 |» 

" Duke Ernest, bui*sting with grief and anguish, with rage and 
affection, with all feelings, noble and ignoble, joined Count Wernher 
and a few faithful followers. * * ^ He ivas now abandoned, even by 
his mother, and saw no resource but in his sword and the fidelity of 
his friends. With them he returned to the land of his birth, of which 
even in childhood he had been Duke, The little troop concealed 
themselves in the most inaccessible ravines of the Black Forest, sup- 
porting their wretched existence by plunder and by the chase. When 
armed men were sent out to seize the Duke and his band, the outlaws 
flung themselves into the rock-fortress of Falkenstein 3 and thence, 
compelled by hunger, plundered the neighbourhood. Want of food for 
themselves and their horses soon obliged them to extend their excur- 
sions. Count Mntiegohl was now commissioned by Bishop Warmann 
to watch Duke Ernest and his companions, to prevent their marauding 
expeditions, and to shut them up in Falkenstein. Tlih Count found meani 
to seize at pasture the fine horses upon the strength and fleetness of 
which they relied in their adventurous excursions. The loss was irre- 
parable. Ernest, Wernher, all, saw that no choice now remained but 
death in battle, death by famine, or a dastardly surrender at discretion. 
The choice could not be difiicnlt. Having supplied themselves with 
hordes, thoiigli of an inferior kind, they left the castle and the forest, 
on the 17 th of August. Tlicy met Count Manegold and his men 5 
few against many. The fight was horrible. Manegold and his war- 
riors fought, like brave men, for honour, fame, and reward 5 Ernest 
and his comrades, like heroes self-devoted to death, Manegold and 
many of liis party fell; Duke Ernest, sparing none, spared by none, 
covered with wounds, found the death he sought ; so did his friend 
Wernher; — and the fight ended when the last of his band was slain." 

And thus, partly from the unsettled state of the law respecting 
succession, and, indeed, respecting most other points, partly from 
the habits of tierce independence and self-reliance belonging to a 
rude age^ the son of an Empress, the descendant, and perhaps 
heir of Kings, the legitimate and acknowledged Duke of a wealthy 
and powerful Duchy, fell as the leader of a band of robbers. 

Conrad II. at his death transmitted the uncontested sovereignty , 
of Germany, Burgundy, and Lombardy to his son Henry 111., a 
prince as able and yet more energetic than himself; who, had 
ins life been prolonged, might perhaps have secured the perma- 
nent union of Italy with Germany, and the subjection of jthe 
Popes to the Emperor. Luden, of course, rejoices that did 
not live to effedt this, and thereby change that course of eventa 
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which has produced good- During the seventeen years of his 
reign, Henry IIL reduced the .Duke of Bohemia to actual faithful 
vassalage, and compelled the Hungarians to acknowfedge Peter, the 
nephew of their first Christian king, the subsequently canonized 
Stephen. He subdued insurrection, and enforced tranquillity 
amongst the great German vassals. He supported the citizens 
of Milan against the nobility, and thus helped to found the sub- 
sequent liberty of that republic. He acquired the right of nam - 
ing the Popes, and cordially concurred with Hildebrand, then 
Papal adviser and director, afterwards the formidable Gregory VII., 
in his endeavours to purity the Church of Rome from the vices 
that deiiled and deformed her, especially from simony- But 
Henry III. was cut oft’ under 40 years of age, leaving his crown 
to a child five years* old, and the regency to his empress 
Agnes, a French princess. And here, for the present, we lay 
down the pen. The troubled reign of Henry IV. is, under 
every aspect, not to be reviewed but at length, and as a whole; 
and Luden, whom \vc cannot desert for the luicircuinstanlial 
Mannert, gives qs in these volumes, as before said, only its 
earlier portion.* 


Art. X, — 1. Souvenirs d'Orknt^ par Henri Cornille. 1831, 
18312, 1833. Paris, 1 vol. 

Souvenirs^ Impressions, Penstes et Paysages pendant un Ft;//- 
ageen Orient, 1832, 1833. Par A. De la Martine. Paris, 
4 vols. 

3. Moniteur Ottoman. Weekly Newspaper; Turkish and French. 
Constantinople. 

We cannot afford to remain any longer in such absolute igno- 
rance of the state of the East. We cannot remain ignorant as 
hitherto of the ties that bind together a society, which appears 
on the very surface so differently constituted from our own. 
Tl’he public, il we only judge from the extensive demand for 
works professing to give an insight into the state of Turkish so- 
ciety, has shown ihat it takes a deep and lively interest in the 
inquiry. It is no idle buriosity that seeks to be gratified — it is 
not the curiosity of the enlightened few that would understand 
our nature better by studying mankind living under institutions 
difiereut from what they have been accustomed to — it is impe- 
rative necessity that urges on the European community to inves- 
tigate the nature of that social system, which has so long single- 

• Tlie appearance of Luden^s ninth voiome, since tiiis was written, does not induce 
ns to chan^ our purpoie, reserve it for a future article. 
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handed arrested the tide of Russian encroachment; whilst Rus- 
sia has been aided by the ignorance, the errors, of her antagonists, 
has been supported by the whole weight of the moral influence 
of the kingdoms of* Christendom, and has had the dexterity to 
turn against her rival the arms of those most deeply interested in 
her preservation, and that too at a moment when she was the least 
capable of resistance. . 

In spite of such a formidable confederacy against her, Turkey 
still survives. The public then desires to have this extiaoi- 
dinary vitality satisfactorily accounted for. It seeks to know 
what are those ties that bind together populations differing so 
essentially in every respect, that, judging according to notions 
drawn from the centralized administrations of Europe, there 
seems to exist no common bond of union. It would know the 
reason of that deep repose, observable in every part of the Otto- 
man dominions, which so strongly contrasts itself with the actual 
state of Europe; of that absence of all revolutionary feelings, of 
that restless, reckless desire of innovation, of those principles of 
mouvetnent, the absence of which Monsieur^De la Martine no- 
ticed in a speech pronounced from the tribune, but which he did 
UQt — shall wc say, could not? — account for. Has the govern- 
ment been obliged to imitate the example of our continental 
neighbours ? Has it had recourse to those strong and vexatious 
measures, and that formidable organization, by which the cabinets 
of the Continent seek to arrest the progress in their dominions 
of the moral contagion ? It lias not. But is this war of prin- 
ciple an evil of our day only? Ever since European society has 
been fashioned on its present basis, has not every century had to 
record its tale of popular convulsion, which has shaken society to 
its centre — its tale of domestic strife and civil bloodshed of 
monarchs hurled from their thrones, not by a foreign foe, but 
by an angry and excited multitude — of dynasty succeeding dy- 
nasty — of principle supplanting principle--system changed lor 
system ? and yet how has the mass profited by these violent 
changes? We appeal to history for the answ'er. If, after some 
terrible crash, there has been a pause and temporary reaction in 
the popular mind, it is because the people stand aghast at their 
own handiwork. In amazement they find that, in their work of 
destruction, they have failed to arrive at the source of their dis- 
quietude, to eradicate the root of bitterness. 

To this confusion, what a forcible contrast does Turkey, and 
Turkey alone, present ! To this day, the race of Othman sits 
on the throne it has occupied for six centuries, and governing its 
subjects according to the same fixed fundamental prinaples. 
This, be it reifiarked, is not predicable of any other eastern go- 
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veniment. It is not predicable of Persia, India, or China. Any 
one, reflecting for a ttioment on this remarkable fact, must admit 
that the institutions which form the links of this society cannot 
but Contain principles at once natural and strictly conservative. 
The public would inquire what these principles are ? and this 
question is not one of speculation, but to be turned to immediate 
account, that we may oppose the progress of Russia. 

Now, how have the travellers who profess to exhibit a picture of 
the social system of Turkey discharged their duty to the public? 
How have they answered these questions, which meet them at 
the very threshold? How have they accounted for facts of such 
a i^tartling nature? There is not one observation, in the nume- 
rous volumes that yearly issue from the press, under the title of 
Travels in the Levant, that intimates that the mind of the writer 
was in a state to feel the importance of these facts — the necessity 
of their being accounted for. We are not therefore surprised at 
finding that the traveller has only recorded those facts which 
he could hardly have failed to notice, without shutting his eyes — 
and that he has keen quite contented with the picture he has 
given of eastern society — that he has mistaken the exception for 
the general rule, the general rule for the exception, so that the 
falsehood of an opinion often rests on the correctness of a fact. 
Just as we should have expected, after a hurried journey, a 
superficial view of the country and its inhabitants, and a neces- 
sarily slender stock of information; the traveller decides off- 
hand on all the subjects that connect themselves with such a 
vast and extended question — subjects of so diversified a nature 
that the very giving an opinion on them would presuppose at 
once an intimate acquaiutance with military tactics ; political 
science, whether administrative or financial ; the principles and 
details of commerce ; and not only a minute comprehension of the 
habits, local usages, and trains of thought, of all the different 
races and populations that inhabit this extended empire, but also 
a profound insight into the feelings and motives that actuate the 
human heart. 

When conclusions are formed so hurriedly, it is no wonder that 
facts, as they come to lighk, show the invalidity of these conclusions 
— that the anticipations based on them are disproved by time. 
Whilst industrious to record and prone to condemn the individual 
instances of misrule and abuse which have come across them, 
we find them clinging to the very causes of the abuse, as if 
they were the conservative principles to which the Sultan owes 
the stability of his rule. Had they taken the trouble of tracing 
the abuses up to their source, whilst, on the one hand, their 
Picons respeetitig recent changes would have 'been of more 
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value^ on the other^ the spirit of research would have probably 
led them on farther^ and, finding the true principle of conserva- 
tion, they would have been able to separate the good from the 
bad in the institutions of Turkey. Were we to draw our moral 
code from their writings, we should come to this conclusion, 
that honesty, integrity, and a regard for truth, may be domestic vir- 
tues, but must be looked on as political defects; and that institu- 
tions which foster their growth, and with which their development 
is inseparably connected, are radically and incurably bad; — that 
hospitality and politeness are signs of barbarism, when divested of 
certain conventional usages which mark a feudal origin; — that sim- 
plicity and docility of character are barriers to improvement, and 
ihat a high state of civilization and refinement is necessarily one 
of falsehood, pauperism, political fermentation, and crime. Whilst 
protesting in the strongest manner against doctrines so abhorrent 
to our better nature, we are combating no ideal phantoms; we 
have marked with pain these sentiments gradually gaining force 
in the public mind. We have heard them put forward in society 
and defended, as justifying the notorious neglect of our political 
interests in the £ast. That neglect and all its consequences, 
together with the disposition to observe and judge uncharitably, 
we cannot but attribute to the absence of correct information 
respecting Eastern society. 

13ut the question naturally suggests itself, why it is that only 
writers of the stamp we have described have taken up the sub- 
ject? Are there not others who might give the public more cor- 
rect information? If so, wdiy have they not done so? We our- 
selves know several who have seen the question in its true light. 
But these are naturally men of a logical turn of mind ; cautious 
by temperament and habit ; and not inclined to appear before the 
public rashly. The mass of evidence they have collected bearing 
on the question appears to them insignificant when they compare 
it with what they deem necessary for discussing with satisfac- 
tion to themselves a subject of such gigantic dimensions. They 
in fact have felt the real difficulties of the question. The diffi- 
culties that a man has to encounter, who would penetrate beyond 
the veil that conceals the East from the VYest,are not few or easily 
overcome. Indeed we should be inclined to place more confidence 
in the published accounts of travellers, had they shown symptoms 
of their feeling these difficulties* These difficulties the Moniteur 
Ottoman indicates to us in language equally forcible and com- 
prehensive. 

‘‘ In order to understand Turkey, one must disencumber one*$-self of an 
immense load of prejudices, and when the investigator has put off the 
old man, the man ef Europe, he has to surmount numberless obstacles, 
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which arise from the difference of manners^ idcas^ and language. The 
veiy terms he is accustomed to use characterise but imperfectly every 
step of the social question^ and expres§ erroneously every^part in detail of 
the social system. Then what a void in the absence of all those facilities 
which the publicity of facts and statistics afford in Europe ! There is 
DO spirit of analysis to be found among the Orientals. He that would 
observe them as a nation must collect all this information for himself. 
To the European^ Turkey is a political accident — an assemblage of facts 
essentially differing from the facts of Europe. Not one of these facts 
has been classified by political economy^ and yet the knowledge of these 
facts would enrich that science, and extend its bounds.” 

Here then we find difficulties which the observer of the Turkish 
social system has to overcome, sacrifices which he is called on to 
make, and a vast field of inquiry opened to his view, which we 
should have never dreamed of had we seen only with the eyes of 
the tourists in Turkey. In order to be able to appreciate the 
merits and demerits of any of the societies which form branches 
of the grand European family, the traveller must divest himself of 
all his national ^prejudices. Our neighbours on the continent 
have failed in their attempts at forming a just estimate of society 
in our own island. Why? The traveller had perhaps freed him- 
self from the pie-conccptions peculiar to his nation, but he had 
forgotten to divest himself of his continental prejudices. Yet 
what advantages does he not enjoy! He possesses onr language, 
or at least a language in common — he enters into our society — 
he has access to onr newspapers, reviews, pamphlets, and parlia- 
mentary reports, our ballads, proverbs and histories, illustrating 
our society at different periods; and our own social system, in that 
it has a common origin, bears somewhat of a family resemblance 
to that on the continent. But he that w'ould appreciate eastern 
society at its just value is called on to divest himself of the more 
abstracted prejudices of the European. This requires no little 
exertion. Nor is this all. He must learn to think in a foreign lan- 
guage ; for the words in which he is accustomed to clothe his 
thoughts, and which seem to stand for things that bear the closest 
analogy to what he observes in Turkey, are most calculated to lead 
him astray. He must go forth without a guide to direct his inqui- 
ries, and then he must 'break up uew ground; he has to study a 
new science of political economy — he has habits and national 
usages to familiarize himself with — he must penetrate into a society 
which has been described by those who never saw it — he has his- 
tories to study — the languages in which the histories are written 
to acqtiir^ In order to comprehend Turkey as a whole, he must 
remeihW ttiat the system of government is not uniform as in the 
equalized administrations of Europe; but diversified and adapting 
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itself to the local exigencies of the different regions and districts. 
Not one faith^but many — not Qiie race but many — not one region 
but many — a generalized view of the vi'hole can only be takeq 
after an intimate acquaintance with all the parts. An acquaintance 
with any one of these branches requires many years’ labour and 
calm investigation; yet, before this investigation can be effec- 
tual, the master-key must be found, and that is, a correct under- 
standing of the general principles of the economy and adminis- 
tration of the government. 

Now, what are the qualifications which enable the travellers 
that have published on this subject to form any thing like a 
correct estimate? What information did they possess which would 
enable them to generalize? Which of these conditions have they 
fulfilled? With the exception of the lamented Burckhardt and 
Colonel Leake, which of them has examined satisfactorily any of 
the details? And neither of these two touched even remotely on 
the principles that bind together eastern society. They did not 
treat of the action of government on the diflerent parts, nor of 
the ties that connect these parts with the goveyiment. They had 
not the advantage of witnessing events of recent occurrence, w'hich 
have rendered the task of anatomizing Turkey, and of discovering 
its principle of vitality, one of less difficulty than formerly. But, 
coming to the others, what one of these conditions have they ful- 
lillcd? and, not fulfilling them, they are exposed to all the dangers 
incidental to a man who cannot distinguish false information from 
true. 

We know what it is to travel in Turkey. We have had to 
struggle against all the difficulties which beset the path of the 
inquirer, and wc have found that it is only by coming in constant 
contact with the natives — by witnessing the manner in which they 
conduct the concerns of their families and their villages, and the 
economy of the local administrations — by diving into the minutest 
circumstance — by abstaining from forming any opinion until one 
has frequently shifted his ground and examined the subject in 
different lights, that one can hope to preserve oneVself from being 
deceived by the false medium which surrounds every department 
of the Turkish question. We have ourselves had opportunities 
of observing many of the travellers who have since published the 
results of their inquiries, when engaged in collecting what they 
look on as information, and think that we can point out the 
sources whence this information is derived, and account for their 
works bearing such a strong family resemblance. The traveller, 
on landing at any seaport in the Levant, is immediately struck 
by a number of moral phenomena which are contrary td any 
thing he was pVepared for or accustomed to. He enters a 
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new world, where every thing astonishes and confounds. Like 
the blind man restored to sight on a sudden, he sees objects quite 
new and strange to him, but they present themselves in a con- 
fused manner. It appears to him like a chaos. Institutions, 
manners, habits, customs, trains of thought, nay, every thing, 
from the most trifling conventional usage to the very foundations 
on which the society is based, appears to him, and indeed is, the 
very antithesis to what he has witnessed in £uropei« He would 
come in contact with natives ; but he is ignorant of any languages 
in which to hold communication with them, — but he would 
learn them. His enthusiasm is cooled by the information that 
the two languages most current in these countries would each of 
them require at least ten years hard study to gain a competent 
knowledge of them ; and then these are only two of a dozen, at 
the lowest computation. Resigning all hope of deriving infor- 
mation immediately from the natives themselves, he turns to the 
European population, expecting to gain at least from them what 
he is in quest of. Travellers have over and over again described 
what is the character of the society of the Frank population in 
the seaport towns of Turkey ; in fact they have devoted so many 
pages to the description of this society, that we suspect they gave 
more of their time to studying it than they did to that society 
which they came professedly to examine. They have set it in 
the strong light of caricature. They have ridiculed the ignorance, 
presumption, and corruptness of these people, little imaginjng 
that they were breaking the ground from under their own feet ; 
that they were invalidating their own testimony ; for, such being 
the character of their informants, their information was good for 
nothing. Much as we may think the pictures they have given 
of this society overcharged, — much as we must disapprove that 
heartless levity which could wound the private feelings ^ of indi<*' 
viduals, and violate the sanctity of hospitality, frankly offered and 
as eagerly accepted, — we think their description in the main 
correct ; and it is natural to expect that a European should be 
better qualified to judge of European society than of Asiatic, 
especially as he saw the one and did not the other. 

The Frank population,^ either at Constantinople or Smyrna, 
(and these two cities give the tone of opinion to the Franks all 
over the Levant,) is as ignorant of the uatt^re of Turkish society 
as the mass in England with the difference of their pretensions. 


* Oue writer sets dowo a ;youiig at Smyrna as an ignoramus, because she said 
she did not knpw what a nightingale was* The poor girl said to us, witli tears in her 
eyes, ** French is not my language ;1 did not know what arossignol meant: had he ad- 

dressed me ill Greek, and spoken to me about the [ should have said *1 hear 
of them at Budjd, where I spend the summer,’ ” * 
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The Franks have no sort of intercourse of a friendly nature with 
the natives ; instead of mixing with them and instilling intp their 
minds more civilized notions, if so superior in civilization as they 
pretend to be, they^are exclusives! The Turks have more than 
once endeavoured to establish amicable and social relations with 
the Franks, and that not only latterly— but they have been in- 
variably repulsed. The merchant transacts his business with the 
people of the country. How is it that this does not lead to more 
familiar intercourse ? The Turkish purchaser and the European 
merchant were ignorant of a common language, separated by 
feeling and custom; thence arose a class of persons — brokers — 
or who transacted all business between them, and whose 

’nterest it was to render all direct communication impossible. 
What Frank merchant has been able to emancipate himself from 
this interference, and to do business directly, if ever so well 
acquainted with the language? It has been tried and failed, we 
knows in Smyrna. Thus naturally arose prejudice between the two 
parties, w'hich has led to ill will, opposition, and mutual injury. 

Formerly the Frank merchant, particularly tlie English, was, 
though prejudiced against the native, blindly attached to the go- 
vernment. Recent circumstances have changed his opinions. 
The Frank merchant, now' no longer a member of a privileged 
body, has to compete with the superior knowledge, activity, and 
economy of the native trader. Ills position daily rendered more 
slippery — his profits diminished — his feelings soured — he exclaims. 

Trade decays and the government is detestable.” The answer 
of tlie Moiiiteur Ottoman is conclusive: — 

** It maybe granted that commerce, especially in Turkey, has diminish- 
ed for each establishment in particular; but it has increased considerably 
for the mass. The proof or this is, that in all the ports of the empire 
there are twenty times the number of establishments that existed in the 
time so regretted, reckoning only European establishments ; and all 
these are placed in a state of affluence and luxury which they could not 
eujoy elsewhere, without considerable capital and more sedulous attention. 
Forty years ago, the Frencli almost alone monopolized the commercial 
resources of 'I'urUcy,” (during the existence of our Levant Company.) 
“ Compare the exports and imports then with what they are now, and 
you will find them increased more than tenMd. But it is said, that the 
productions of Turkey have decreased; with what then docs she pay for 
the enormous im{)ortatious from England, America, and France, which 
existed not before ? It is notorious that she can only pay in kind. If the 
French have fallen behind their rivals, they must thank the monopoly 
created by the sanitary system at Marseilles. Turkey has never known 
the scientific madness of a balance of trade. In consequence, every part 
of her territory is supplied according to i^s wants and at a moderate 
price. Paying with her productions, the internal production ba$ in- 
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creased with increased consumption — which is sufficiently proved by the 
increasing demand for the rich cargoes from England and America, of 
which none remain without buyers and consequently without payment.” 

Besides, the atmosphere of Pera and Smyrna is designedly 
impregnated with maxims favourable to Russian designs ; and it 
is not to be supposed that Russia, who makes her influence and her 
gold be felt in every country of Europe, should neglect to poison 
the sources whence the traveller receives his information. But 
do not the employes of the different governments move about and 
examine for themselves? Yes: the Russian and Austrian do; 
and we know how anxious they are to make out the best case 
possible for Turkey. Well — but the dragoman? Here we come 
to the ultimate cause of the line of demarcation drawn between 
the Frank and native society. The system of using interpreters 
at first was only contemplated as a temporary measure. It never 
could have been imagined that any friendly intercourse could 
exist between two nations, when that intercourse was carried 
on through the medium of men who lived by non-intelligence and 
fattened on the misintelligence of their employers. How can we 
expect to have any beneficial intercourse with the Porte, so long 
as the channel of our communications is not only not one of our 
own nation, but one who knows no country, is connected to us 
by no tie, and is thus ready to sell our secrets to the highest 
bidder? The power that pays is Russia; therefore she is the 
only power served. The dragomans are the noblesse of Pera. 
They, with the different missions, give the tone to opinion ; con- 
sequently that power, which has the most of these attached to 
her, will impregnate the society with maxims favourable to her 
views. This power is Russia, and she has at her disposal the 
Prussian, Austrian, Danish, Dutch, and Swedish missions, all 
which openly and notoriously work for her, — others do so not less 
effectually, because iu secret. But what opportunity have the 
dragomans, if ever so conscientious, of understanding the Turk ? 
They are Franks — members of that community which is neither 
eastern nor western by virtue or intelligence, but both in vices, 
prejudice, and ignorance. How can the Turk unbosom himself to 
one whom he has so littje reason to trust?* Besides, this small 
isolated society is bound up in an endless chain of relationships 
and connections. Our present head dragoman is brother of the 
first dragoman of Russia ! What a field for Russian intrigue to 
work in. Then for espionage. We know a consul at Smyrna, re- 
presenting a nation whose guns once shook the windows of 

* A delicate matter was in treaty between one of onr former ambassadors and the 
Pofte. Oar then dragoman reveled the secret to liis wife, she to her paramour, he to 
ilie Prussian minUter..and thus did it reach London through St. Petersburg. 
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Catherine's palace at St. Petersburg, to make a diversion in 
favour of Turkey, who is invited on board every English shij) of 
war that visits*the bay ; is on the most intimate footing with our 
consul; and gets acquainted with every traveller. We observed 
one of the highest orders of Russia glittering on his breast, and 
we had ourselves observed enough to justify the recompense. 

Such is one source whence the traveller derives his infor- 
mation, Let us examine another. There are some Greeks 
acquainted with the European languages, who possibly have 
travelled in Europe, Thdy have been dazzled with the glittering 
varnish that covers the exterior of European society and conceals 
its defects from their eyes. Perceiving that we in Europe are free 
O'om that peculiar class of abuses, which they have experienced 
in their own country, and dreaming of no others, they imagine 
that our system must be perfect, and conclude that the govern- 
ment in Turkey, in that it difl’ers toto calo from European govern- 
ments, must be radically bad. They turn an eye of hope to the 
new kingdom of Greece. Their hearts’ desire is, or rather w'as, 
until very lately, its aggrandizement, which is incompatible with 
the existence of Turkey. Many such individuals went to Greece 
enthusiastic in the idea of a government established on the Euro- 
pean model. They have found with amazement that the system 
does not work — that the people sigh for their old institutions — > 
— that the peasantry in bodies and whole communities emigrate 
to Turkey. If some travellers, who have built their opinions on 
such testimony, were to visit Turkey again, they would find the 
sentiments of their informants essentially changed. 

The traveller, in his peregrinations through the capital, in his 
visits of ceremony to the officers of the Porte, or in his journeys 
into the interior, is accompanied by an interpreter; and he can- 
not well escape seeing every thing with the eyes of this Jidm 
Achates, In fact, the occupation of the interpreter would be 
well-nigh gone, and his gains decreased, if his master were to 
burst his trammels, and to come to any thing like an understand- 
ing with the people of the country. It is his interest therefore 
to spread before the eyes of his employer a beguiling medium. 
Nor is it intentionally alone that these people mislead you. 
Their position, ignorance, and disposition, unfit them for render- 
ing any useful assistance to the traveller’s inquiries. They gene- 
rally are men who have been driven by their vices from their 
native land — who perhaps have only a smattering of the language 
they pretend to interpret; despised, they hale in return; but they 
are clothed with the immunities of a Frank — the privilege of pen- 
suring what they do not comprehend, and flippantly designating 
their superiors ^among the natives barbarians. The traveller, 
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soliloquizing with himself on observing different occurrences that 
strike liis senses, and thinking them anomalies, exclaims, This is 
a most extraordinary country !” His coinpatiiun rdjplies, ** Quest^ 
i lurcMa, sig?iore” Who is that man with such a dignified 
carriage V* *• £a ! ^ Tuno.^* That shopkeeper is a rogue/' 

Che volete, signore? E Turcot* It is on such testimony that 
the traveller builds his opinions, although unconsciously. Nay, 
we have traced to no better authority than this, tales which tra* 
vellers have recounted as facts ; while they have sought to con- 
ceal, by metaphor, point, and antithesis, the spuriousness of the 
source. 

What confidence is to be given to those who have enjoyed the 
greatest advantages may be seen from the following circumstance, 
which places the difficulties of this inquiry in a different point of 
view from any have as yet touched upon : — A French consul 
stationed in Albania during the war, and who, by long residence, 
by acquaintance with the language of the country, by travelling 
into the interior, and by his very position, one would imagine, 
was better enabled than any one else to give an exact description 
of the state of the country and its resources, returned to Paris 
with the materials which he had collected, and, above all, valuable 
statistical tables of the productions and resources of the country, 
compiled with great care and attention. The results of his ex- 
perience and observations were calculated to leave a favourable 
impression, ill the main, of the action of the Turkish government, 
and to make the commercial world alive to the iiuporlancc of lhat 
country remaining in the hands of a government which, w'ith all 
its abuses, maintains the principle of free trade. A high Rus- 
sian functionary, then at Paris, and now in our own capital, acci- 
dentally saw the MS. when the work was in the press. The 
result was, the picture was changed, and the resources of tlie 
country diminished one-third, — but the author since then has been 
an opulent man ! 

But we think that the traveller is not only unfortunate in his 
having every source of information poisoned, but llic public wliom 
he addresses must come in for its due share of blame. Whether 
seeking emolument or reputation, the writer depends for both on 
the public. Now', liow would the public receive, at least until 
very lately, a description of the stale of Turkey tliat only ob- 
served the modesty of nature and the simplicity of truth ? From 
our infancy we have been accustomed to look on the East as a 
land of romance and fable ; in our nurseries we have assigned it 
as the local habitation” of genii and monsters, armed with su- 
pernatural powers and inhuman propensities. The untractable 
taste of the writer and the public alike must iiiid in the East 
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associations^ impressive scenery, costumes, and drama; it will not 
endure investligation, rca>soning, statistics, all important btit sober 
every-day occurrences, and scouts the homely narrative of facts 
recorded and accounted for. To prove this assertion, we will 
give one instance out of the many which have come to our know- 
ledge : A distinguished member of the French chamber, several 
years ago, published the result of his observations in the East. 
He had remarked the liigh state of morals in Turkey, so strongly 
contrasting itself with what he lamented in Europe. This phe- 
nomenon he traced to the iinancial system in that country, which 
had not the effect of arraying interest against interest. This he 
conceived removed the manifold causes of uneasiness, animosity, 
wretchedness, and crime. He traced to this cause the absence 
of pauperism and idleness, the parents of crime. He found this 
so contrary to the public conviction, that he bought up the first 
edition of his work, and put forward a second, more in harmony 
with the notions of the day. 

. We think it necessary to make some apology to our readers 
for having dwelt so long on this branch of our .subject; but when 
we look on this question as involving interests dear to us as 
Englishmen, and affecting our future d<‘stiuy as men, we feel that 
no consideration ought to prevent us from removing whatever stands 
in the way of its being fully and clearly understood. Our brother 
critics have done little to expose these mis-statements ; nor was 
it to be expected that they should possess the necessary informa- 
tion to do so. It requires no small acquaintance with a subject 
to be able to detect error when put forward iu an abstract form. 
This is a siibjecl on which every part of the community, however 
well-informed on other matters, has been notoriously in the dark 
— a subject on which only now light is beginning to break — and, 
in the absence of correct data to go upon, even critical acumen 
becomes dangerous, because it systematizes error. Whatever may 
be the wholesome intiucuce that the periodical press has exercised 
on the mind of the public in this country on the generality of 
the subjects which it is called on to handle ; whatever maybe the 
learning and talent it has evinced for the most part in exposing 
error and supplying information w'here vranted; whatever may be 
the consistency, impartiality, and disci imiuatioii, with which it 
has generally discharged its high office of censor, we find on this 
subject— we had almost said alone — the periodical press exhibit- 
ing a remarkable exception. Every new author is cordially wel- 
comed, his tale listened to with marked attention, his assertions 
admitted unquestioned. His judge descends from the bencti, 
conscious that he is not possessed of a body of evidence sufficient 
to decide. He feels it useless for him to attempt to hold the 
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critical balance, not possessing the weights for trying the testi- 
mony. He knows of no test by which to ascertain the truth or 
falsehood of the statements. Thus we find in th£ same review' 
statements approved of and argued on in one number, and subse- 
quently contradicted. Nay, we have observed two works on this 
subject, containing statements so contradictory that, if one was 
true, the other was altogether false — w'e observed these two woiks 
reviewed together— both authors equally commended ; the testi- 
mony of both admitted; no attempt made to sift out the truth; 
a syllabus of the opinions of both drawn out: and. presenting 
it to the public, the reviewer said — Decide for yourselves, we 
cannot/^ 

This confusion and uncertainty of opinion shows that ideas on 
the subject are in a state of transition, incidental to the birth of 
a new science ; for the study of the Turkish social system involves 
in it a new' science, impoitant in its results, wide in its bearings, 
extensive in its application. Whilst then we have seen that there 
exists in ibis country no standard of opinion on the subject, we 
congratulate our Readers on one having arisen (where indeed it 
was most natural to look for it), that is. at Constantinople. 
Availing ourselves of this new and most important light, we shall 
proceed to examine the different false positions that some of the 
most popular or most recent among European writers on the 
subject have taken up. 

One of the most popular English writers on Turkey is Mr. 

' Slade. If compared with those only that went before him] we 
may say he deserved his popularity. He enjoyed great advan- 
tages, from the position into which he was thrown by accident, 
at the time he made his tour, and his having taken the trouble to 
obtain some small acquaintance with the Turkish language, which 
saved him from being haunted by a vagabond interpreter on or- 
dinary occasions. These advantages, however small, compared 
with what was requisite to understand Turkey, might have led 
him to greater results, as we shall show. But, first, we shall do 
him the justice of pointing out what he has done well. The 
insight he gave us into the state of the Russian invading army of 
1829 is important. This was comparatively easy; for, as w'e 
observed before, there is no reason wliy a European should not 
form a correct estimate of what is European, Ue sets before us 
the degraded and demoralized state of the Russian soldiery; their 
ignorance as contrasted with the intelligence and independent 
spirit of the peasantry of the country invaded ; the wretchedness 
and starvation of that army, occasioned by a peculating commis- 
sariat and a defective medical department; the excesses the 
(Soldiery were th^is driven to commit, which, together with bad 
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faith and other causes^ had disgusted for a time the Russian 
predilections^ of the Christian natives. He ridicules the igno- 
rance* that could make us fear Russia’s menaces of attacking our 
Indian possessions until fairly at Constantinople, and thus holding 
Persia. He exposes the falsehoods published by the authority of 
that government. Nor did the deep mystery with which Russia 
carries on all her operations in this quarter, concealing them care- 
fully even from those mixed up in them, escape him. Officers were 
ignorant of the most trifling incident passing out of their encamp- 
ment. “ They asked me of the stale, — strength of regiments, 
— existence of officers, &c. They knew not in one station 
what passed iii another. The death of a general officer could 
scarcely transpire ten miles off. The estafette carried no private 
letters; indeed none would be written for the commander-in- 
chief’s inspection.” In fine, ho gives much information which 
would lead us to form a correct idea of the designs of Russia, 
and the means employed to realize them ; but gives nothing by 
w hich wc can even suppose that there exist in Turkey elements 
by which w'c may foil them. It was with society, as it exists 
there, that he had principally to do. So have we. We therefore 
turn to what he says of Bulgaria. 

He was the first and only traveller that has given a description 
of that country, with something of detail, and true as far as it goes. 
He shows the ease and ufiluence which the inhabitants enjoyed 
ev«n in the midst of a war, and quotes passages from other authors, 
showing that the comfort he observed there is not confined to Bul- 
garia. He describes the domestic peace and contentment in the 
main to be found there, the industrious habits of the people, the 
development of their agricultural resources. Finally, he finds an 
absence of crime and a consequent absence of punishment. This 
is correct ; indeed, we may say, that whatever he saw with his 


♦ Wc linvc heard il stated that when there was an idea that our fleet was likely to 
comc iii coilision u illi the Russian at the DardaneJIes, in 18!^9, tecret orders were de- 
spatched by the govcrnnitMit for a formidable army to hold itself in readiness to marcli 
to India. ‘^This was one of her whispers. Let us licar what Mr. Siade says : 
** 'J'hc penury of the Russian government renders its armies inefficient when de- 
pendent on their own resources. We have seen how the army that reached Adri- 
anoplc suffered from the coniinon casualties of wind and rain in this fine climate ; jet 
there are some who seriously think of a Russian army being capable now of reaching 
India. Russia may in lime grow to India, if wc allow her to continue extending 
her Persian frontier. At present, if 200,000 men left her frontier, not 2000 would 
reach ours. Russian officers, with nil their boasting, treated this as visionary, for at 
least the next twenty or thiiiy years. By that lime they hope to have Persia organ- 
ised, cultivated, intersected with roads, the Persians Russian vassals and their re- 
sources i heirs/’ &c. 

In a preceding article we have shown that Russia, if once she establish a qunp at 
Herht, will be able V) dislodge us without the expense of sending troops lo far by 
means which she has already created. 
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own ejes is generally so. But he is a careless observer, and as 
seldom penetrating beneath the surface as any of his predecessors. 
His very manner of niistakiug misplaced levity for wit leads us 
to expect it. We shall give one remarkable instance of this, to 
illustrate our meaning : After a tiresome journey, “ three hours 
wading through deep niud,’^ be seeks refuge in a Bulgarian 
hamlet, in which the only house unoccupied by the Turkish sol- 
diery was one ** where lay a child with a bad fever. This was 
offered to us ; but, preferring filth to disease, we crept into an 
adjoining shed. Our host and hostess (parents of the sick child) 
were unremitting in their attention ; they gave us a good soup, eggs, 
and a dish of fried meat {perhaps from the next dead horsey^ Com- 
ment on this observation would be needless. While noticing the 
strict attention to cleanliness of this population, both with re- 
gard to their persons and their dwellings, he seems to forget that 
it extends to what they eat, drink, or touch ; that it is considered 
a religious duty, not only by Mussulmans, but by all the different 
races and populations. Thus the bare intimation of the possibility 
of a peasant’s serving up fried carrion, shows such aii ignorance 
of the habits and feelings of the people, that it is no wonder he 
falls into graver errors. It is a notioii common in the East, that 
all Europeans are unclean, and w'ill eat carrion or any lilth; an idea 
taken up and exaggerated by seeing some Franks not over-nice. 
We have observed a Greek peasant relieved from a loud of 
horror, when we succeeded in convincing him that the guest he 
harboured belonged to a nation that prided itself on its cleanli- 
ness. It may be said that the observation above was a mere slip 
of the pen : perhaps this little slip may better account for the 
want of hospitality on the part of Fmglisli merchants to English 
travellers, and particularly the navy, whicli our author complains 
of, than the supposition that the merchants, as a body, have taken 
it into their heads that the navy swarms with Don Juans. 

But, little fitted forjudging what we call things of sense, wiiat 
can we expect when he comes to grapple with abstraction. He 
says, the prosperity the Bulgarians enjoy, is the result of the 
country being thinly inhabited. We have seen elsewhere the 
misery, mendicity, and d^iJcontent of the Greeks under the rule 
of Capodistrias, ascribed to the same cause — thinness of popu- 
lation. We can conceive Nature having fixed some limit to a 
nation^s population; but wdiat is that limit? Is the number of 
paupers a criterion ? Then long before Elizabeth’s time this 
country was over-populated. Has a «)stein of government no- 
thing to do with creating paupers ? Hus a change nothing to do 
with dimuiishiog them t Look at Fiance since the revolution. 
With all her errors, only onotweutieth part of her«populatiou are 
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paupers. Ours amount to one-sixth. Mr. Slade contradicts 
himself elsewhere — noticing “ the superior condition observable 
in their flourishing towns and abundant fields. “ Witness/* be 
adds, Taniova, Gabrova, Uusgrad, Selininia, Yamboli, Aides, 
&c., all tinckit/ peopled^ wealthy, and possessing manufactories of 
clolh"^ liubides, the ijiiotation above contradicts the implied 
assertion, that the inhabitants derive their revenues from the land, 
*rhis is so far from the fact, that, calling to mind the manufacto- 
ries of woollens, silk, and cottons, as well in IMiilippopoli and its 
environs, as all over Bulgaria, and the articles for which different 
places are famed;* rcinembeiing the inagnificent khans with ex- 
tensive magazines, that we remarked on our road from Constan- 
tinople to Philippopoli, which, of themselves, show the activity of 
the trade bet\\<*eu the capital and that town, chiefly in the hands 
of the Bulgarians; having seen the immense numbers of Bul- 
garians that at a particular season of the year regularly repair 
even to Syria to n)eet the Persian caravans, and exchange their 
own inamdactuics for the lich stiift's of Syria, Persia and India; 
not to mcnti(in their coasting along Asia Minor, when honiew^ard 
bound, and making further exchanges — judgiflg from these simple 
fads (if we had not the surer grounds of statistics to go upon) 
we should not hesitate to assert that the most apparent portion 
of their prosjx rity depends on their manufacturing energy and 
commercial enterprize. 

iiaving shown what is not the reason of this prosperity, we 
sliall show what is. In Mr. Slade’s work, we find no mention 
of the Coijja Bashi, though we doubt not that he, as well as cur- 
st Ives, was more than once indebted to the municipal officer for 
lodging and eiitertaimneut; but this authority has higher functions 
to tiischaige than merely to attend to the wants of the castial 
traveller, lie is the intermediary between the government and 
tlie people of his district; but, elected freely by the suffrages of 
every tux-j)a\er, or (which is the same) householder, he re- 
presents public opinion. It is as much the interest of the govern- 
ment as of the people that the commiuiicatious between them 
should be as easy as possible; and whenever the municipal autho- 
rity does not represent public opinion, opposition to authority 
follows, which there is no organized system to overawe. Being 
thus the focus of public opinion, and placed in such a situation, one 
can conceive what influence he possesses, and how naturally he ' 
turns it against any thing that might disturb the peace of the 
community. Thus he prevents the commission of crime rather 
than punishes it when comiiiiued. Further, when the Turkish 


* iTo adduce aa obvious iustaace-^tbe otto of roses. 
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government demands the payment of the taxes, he convenes and 
presides at an assembly of the tax-payers. The suiy required is 
stated, and the tax-payers assess themselves, distributing his share 
to each, or throw'ing the burden on whatever, looking at tlie 
locality, can best bear it. It is not a central administration, de- 
ciding on what demands at once a perfect knowledge of minute 
detail and immense powers of generalization. Industry and com- 
merce are left entirely free, because it is impossible to use diffi- 
cult methods of raising the revenue, therefore the government does 
not vexatiously interfere with men's buying where they can cheap- 
est, and selling where they do so to the best advantage. The 
interest of the community is not sacrificed to a few by fiscal arti- 
fices : there is no collision of interests, each interest striving to 
shift the load of taxation from its own back to that of another. 
National interest is felt as one, and therefore the central adminis- 
tration has not iiiore work than it can do, in trying to reconcile 
interests, which it has first brought into collision. It is betrayed 
into the enactment of no laws creating fictitious crimes, the coni- 
niission of which lij)ids out great advantage, and insensibly leads 
on the mind to transgressions against the light of nature and Divine 
commandment. It is not tempted to enact law'S llnvarting Nature, 
by unequally distributing wealth, to the great deterioration of 
social happiness” (Slade), It is not tempted to enact laws, which 
give a few dazzling results, at the expense of widely difiused 
misery. 

Such is the social system which we observed in Bulgaria. We 
might have scrupled to lay this statement before the public a few^ 
years — perhaps irioiilhs — ago, fearing to be met w ith an incredulous 
smile. But now these accounts have received confirmation, and 
we know that the enlightened at least, of the public, will admit 
the correctness of our statements. 

It would be curious to trace in history the origin of institu- 
tions which have converted hordes that once menaced Kurope 
into the peaceful^ husbandman, the industrious artisan, or the 
enterprizing trafficker. Did the Bulgarians bring them with 
them t Possibly ; as nearly similar institutions are found among 
all the tribes that travelled westward from the East about the 
same period. But there are institutions, resembling these, which 
the Turks brought from Tartary, and the Arabs from Arabia. 

* I his circumstance leaves us in doubt as to who planted them, 
but prevents us from forming a contemptible idea of the skill 
with which the social system w^as founded as a whole. Speak- 
ing of the institutions of Turkey, we feel the danger of treat- 
ing them in general terms. The system is not uniform, it 
being the distinguishing feature of the Ottomait government, 
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not to interfere with the genius of the place, but to suffer its 
attachment t^ its natural predilections. Thus the constitution of 
the local authorities in mountainous tracts is somewhat different, 
but their intercourse with government, as regards taxation, nearly 
the same. In champaign countries (not the deserts) the system is 
much the same as in Bulgaria; in some places worked out with 
more purity, in others less so. In different places, more or fewer 
abuses prevent the free action of the system ; but we have in- 
variably found, in the low lands, comfort and prosperity in pro- 
portion to the purity with which the municipal system was worked 
out. 

Mr. Slade, having allowed this to escape him, blames the 
government for having acted up to the very principle which is its 
strength, thus : — 

“ The more wc examine the conduct of the early Ottoman conquerors, 
the more we arc convinced that religious toleration is the rock they split 
on in Europe. They should have either extirpated the Greek religion, 
which has ever been a cancer to the Mussulman power, as they could 
have dune, or they should have made its professor dependent on the 
government for salaries, whereby they v)ould have ceased to care so muck 
for the affectum of the people, Amurath II. adopted the former plan in 
Albania. [?] He succeeded, [?] Ilie Christians that are now there are 
later settlers. [Q After all, conversion by the sword, though it sound 
horrid, is as good as any other w^ay — certainly more efficacious. Tliere 
may be doubts as to the insincerity of forced proselytes, but their chil- 
drcji are certain of being born in the faith ; and this assurance in the 
converters of saving generations in future coiintcrbalauccs the injustice 
of making one generation forswear itself.'’ 

What a host of reflections rush on the mind while reading the 
above paragraph ! The inonstroiisness of the opinions (if such a 
term be applicable) is paralleled by the perversion or ignorance 
of liistoric events, and may suffice to render the author's con* 
elusions suspicious by the very fact of his having arrived at them. 
We \vere inclined to think that the Ottoman government was ob- 
noxious because it had not allowed sufficient freedom to conscience. 
We had hailed with pleasure the recent enactment of the Porte, 
which went still farther towards equalizing the rights of all sects, 
especially as the Porte showed that it felt “ that equality of 
rights involves an equality of duties.” 

The Porte may thank its stars that it has rejected all fellow- 
ship with all such counsellors, who w'ould parade, for its initiation 
into civilized existence, the worst errors and vices for which civiliza- 
tion has to blush. Have ** salaries, which made religious teachers 
dependent on governments,” removed the cancers to their 
power”? Has not the system broken up sympathies, because 
these teachers ceased to care so much for the affections of 
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the people^^^ Mr* Slade says elsewhere, that the Bulgarians, 
of the Greek Church, “lived tranquil, and never, until 1829, 
formed one of the jarring elements of the empire.’^ Neither did 
they then, unless momentarily. He has shown how soon they 
learned to hate the Russians. Recent events have proved the 
strong and increasing attachment of all the Christian subjects to 
the Porte ; but if it ought to extirpate the Greek Church in 
Europe (the religion, by-the-by, of the Cossack refugees, the 
most faithful adherents of the Turkish government), wliy not 
also in Asia Minor? why not tlie Armenian Church? why not 
the religions of the Maronites and Druses, in the mountains of 
Lebanon ? — that of the Jews every where ? Amuratli II. adopted 
such a plan in Albania, and succeeded.” Where is this fact to be 
found? Tt is not a century since the mass of the Albanian tribes 
became Mussulmans. It is worth while to compare with the 
above quotation one on the same subject from another writer 
on Turkey : — 

“ What traveller has not observed the fanaticism, the antipathy, of 
all these sects — tbcii< hostility to each other ? Who has traced tlicir 
actual repose to the toleration of Islamism ? Islauiism, calm, absorbed, 
witlioiit spirit of dogma or views of proselyiism, imposes at present on 
the other creeds the reserve and silence which characterise itself. But 
let this moderator be removed, and the humble professions now conhned 
to the sanctuary would be proclaimed in the court and the camp j po- 
litical pow'er and political enmity would combine witli religious domi- 
nation and jpligious animosity j the empire would be deluged in blood, 
until a nervous arm — the arm of Russia — appears to restore harmony 
by despotism. Did not the animosities of the eastern and western 
churches lay the Greek empire at the feet of the 'I'lirkish conqueror ? 
Open abruptly the political arena to similar contentions, the same scene 
would be reproduced ; and, even if the Christian sects alone remained, 
the theologian and sectarian acrimony of Mount Athos, of Ktehmiadzin, 
and the Vatican, would re-appear, unaccompanied by the remnants of the 
science and ])hiIosophy of Athens and of Rome, England, France, Rus- 
sia, and Turkey." 

We think a great number of Mr. Slade’s miscalculations may be 
ascribed to his imagining that the government held its tenure by 
force and religious fanaticism. This explains his idea, that the 
annihilation of the corps of the janissaries is the ruin of Turkey \ 
that the body of the Ulemas is its ^Sheet anchor,” &c. 

“ It is to form of government in general a very contracted and gross 
idea, to believe that it resides alone in the coercive clement, particularly 
that it resides in its force to make itself obeyed. Without doubt force 
h originally mixed up in every institution j doubtless it has something 
to do with jts progress ; but, whenever you find results established and 
coutiuually occuixins-^whenever you find a great event develop itself 
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and reproduce itself during ft long series of centuries, and in the midst 
of diftbreiit situations— you must not attribute it to force. 

Whatever part force plays in human societies it is not force that 
governs, that presides 6ver their destinies 5 but principles and moral in- 
fluences, which, concealing themselves under the accidents of force, 
regulate the course of societies 

Such is the philosophic Guizot’s view of the influence of the 
element coercitif even in societies where there are strong standing 
armies, not to repel foreign invasion, but to keep the people 
under — where a formidable and costly organization constrains the 
free action of thought. 

But in Turkey, where is that organizatiou of force to which 
the long stability of the empire is to be ascribed r The popu<^ 
lation of European and Asiatic Turkey amounts to thirty millions, 
at the lowest computation ; the standing army to 40,000 men, 
and that not an element of internal conservation. Contrasted with 
this, the population of Egypt is two millions. Mohammed Ali, 
before he was possessed of Syria, could hardly keep down a 
tame, dispirited people of Fellahs, chained toJ,he soil, and whose 
daily bread is the condition of their slavery, with an army of 
C)0,000. In Candia alone, an army of 10,000 w’as necessary for 
a population of 1)0,000. Such is the practice of clvilizalion as 
applied to the East. Further, in ludepeiident Greece, with a 
population of 850,000 to 10,000 troops, the people are always, 
wltfcUier under the Germans or Capodistrias, on the verge of a 
revolution. The police of Constantinople (a population of 
(iOO, 000) consists of 150 men. Was it ever greater? Since the 
destruction of the janissaries, the executioner has found his office 
a sinecure. Are there })risoucrs immured for political oflcuccs, 
or rather opinions? In fact, where are the state prisons? Capo- 
distrias filled Napoli with spies; — is there one in Constantinople f 
Do not the Turks, Sec. meet every evening at the coffee-houses, 
and freely discourse on every topic ? Could they not hatch treason 
during the nights of the Ramazan, the Saturnalia of the Turks, 
inasmuch as all discipline is then relaxed ? F^iually, so strongly 
is the idea of individual liberty rooted in the habits of the people, 
that uo sooner is any one, no matter who, put iu confinement, 
than every influence is at work to procure his liberation. 

But the Turkish governnient held its tenure by force, and the 
organization of this force was the janissaries. The most super- 
ficial glance at the history of the Turkish empire, and of this 
corps, shows, that ever .since the days of Murad IV., if uot be- 
fore, the existence of this body was a source of internal weak- 
ness — a reason why the real strength of the government could 
scarcely develop itself. They were the first to mutinyi whether 
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in peace or during war. It was this body that resisted every 
change, whether beneficial or the reverse. What hold had they 
in the Mussulman’s affections? Selim 111. contemplated their 
destruction ; but before, he had rendered himself unpopular by 
the enactment of some erroneous financial measures derived from 
Europe. The janissaries, whose interests were in common with 
the body of consumers, found the people enlisted on their side, 
and he was deposed. His fall, while it taught Mahmud a les« 
son, made the military oligarchy miscalculate its own power. 
Mahmud did not mix up with foreign matter the simple question, 
whether the janissaries were to govern Turkey or he; and they 
fell without enlisting one partisan — nay, out of their own body 
proceeded that man, w'ho was the immediate instrument of their 
downfall. He is allowed on all hands to be one of the ablest 
administrators in Turkey, the one best acquainted with her his* 
tory, and consequently best acquainted with her real elements of 
strength. All the janissaries were not cut off, only the ring- 
leaders and those found in arms. How came it, then, that Rus- 
sia tried to avvaketi the janissary feeling during the last war? 
Should not this very circumstance have opened Mr. Slade’s 
eyes, knowing, as he does, the designs of Russia, and how she 
works to effect them, namely, by fostering every element that 
can w^eaken the Porte, and alienate the affection of his people 
from the Sultan? She attempted to enlist a body of them in 
her service, and failed. This experiment w^as tried in the North 
of Roumelia and Asia Minor. Since then the Albanians in 
the West of Roumelia made an insurrection — Ibrahim Pasha 
inarched through Asia as far as Kutahia. Neither attempted to 
resuscitate the janissaries; for they knew that the people had, 
with a unanimity seldom witnessed, passed on that body the 
sentence of condemnation; the Sultan only carried that sentence 
into effect. 

It is quite new to us, that a measure which gives universal 
satisfaction should have a tendency to w'eakeu the hands of 
government. But are the disasters of the late Russian war 
attributable to the extinction of the janissaries? Would the 
janissaries have compensdted to the rorte for the destruction 
of her fleet, which gave the Russians the command of the 
• Black Sea? Would they have prevented us from throwing in 
the whole w'eight of our moral influence against Turkey, and 
on the side of Russia? Turkey was attacked at a moment 
when least capable of defending herself, being without an orga- 
nized military force. But be must have read the Turkish histoty 
to little purpose^ who has not seen that this mijitary body, in 
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her wars with Christian and other powers, acted invariably as a 
drawback on the inherent power of Turkey. 

Akin to this error is the supposition, that the abolition of the 
Derebeys has weakened the power of the Porte. So much did 
Mr. Slade understand the constitution of the Derebeys, that he 
confounds them with Ayaiis. The former were usurpations 
against the principles of the government. The Ayans were the 
municipal officers of the Turkish population, originally elected 
like the Codjd liashi. Some of these had also made successful 
usurpations, and rendered their office hereditary. The Porte, 
putting an end to these usurpations, showed the intention of 
returning to her original principles. 

We come to the question of religious fanaticism. This is gene- 
rally supposed to be the vital principle of Turkish power; so that 
we are not surprised at a superiicial observer setting down the 
Ulema as “ the sheet-anchor of Turkey.” What is this body 
of the Ulema? is it a body at all? What is its constitution? 
what its constituency ? what its revenues ? what its rights, influ- 
ence, functions ? These points should have been deflned ; they 
ought to be self-evident. A body which is tHe anchor of hope of 
an old and tottering empire must force itself on the attention of 
the most superficial observer of its agonising throes. Can Mr. 
Slade answer the questions we have asked ? can any traveller tell 
us satisfactorily what the Ulema are ? If not, is not the suppo- 
sition merely gratuitous? Does Mr. Slade suppose the Ulema 
is* the body of the Church ? If so, he is mistaken. He cannot 
suppose they are merely the body of the law, and call them the 
sheet-anchor of Turkey. But he supposes that they are possessed 
of immense revenues — revenues so large as to be visible means 
of accounting for the existence of the capital, namely, the revenue 
of the vakoofs and mosques, or a full third of the rental of the 
empire. It happens most unfortunately for Mr. Slade’s theory 
that the administration of this property has been lately taken 
into the hands of the government. The proposition was coolly, 
calmly discussed. It was decided. A firman of thirty lines 
appeared in the Gazette. A week sufficed for the new arrange- 
ments to be understood and acted on ^ nor was there opposition 
or convulsion among the Ulema; and though some of the indi- 
viduals of the body may have suffered in their pocket, neither did 
the body consider itself injured, nor was it lowered in public" 
estimation. We have not undertaken to say what the Ulema are: 
we merely cite this fact to prove that our author understood no 
one branch of what he decided on so summarily. 

It is too bad to see fact, morals, history, institutions, and futu- 
rity, dealt with in this heedless style, and the compound considered 
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a work of authority on Turkey — we turn for relief to something 
satisfactory^ something intelligible on the principles of conserva- 
tion of the Ottoman £^pire. A coteniporary has this remark- 
able passage, when speaking of the Crusades : 

Christianity,” or rather Catiiolicisin, then put on all that warlike 
character to which the success of Islamism is ascribed. The tide of 
Mohammedan conquest was rolled back> Ciiristian kingdoms erected, 
and Gothic dynasties established in the centre of the former conquests of 
Turks and Saraceus. Mussulman enthusiasm, ardour of conquest, and 
zeal for prosclytism, might be deemed extinguished by defeat and tlie 
triuinpb of a hostile creed. From what series of causes then should 
Christian princes fail to consolidate their dominion in the East, and 
reap the fniits of their labours i Why could they not, by virtue of civil 
institutions, I'etain conquests won by religious zeal and superior military 
prowess ? The difi'crcnce in the mode of civil government pursued by 
Europeans and Asiatics oflers the solution. The causes of the disastrous 
results of the religious wars are to be found in certain points of contrast 
between the administration, political maxims, and practice of Europe 
and the East ^ and these points are chiefly the introduction of feudalism 
and all its concomitant evils by the Norman and Gallic princes, together 
with the commercial despotism of the trading republics, the carriers of 
the crusaders, and the ascetic severity of a political church government. 
Against these are to be placed a government despotic in name, but never 
exercising its despotism in the local administration of the country ; oc- 
casionally oppressive in its burdens, but leaving commerce and industry 
free> intolerant in its creed, but without a political church or inquisito- 
rial police. The establishment, remarkable 'prosperity ^ and 2 )crmanena/*>of 
Islamism in countries xoherc that creed does not predominate, can only be 
attributed to its 2 )olitical character '' 

But we will give other instances of Mr. Slade’s carelessness, 
and self-contradiction. Looking at the immense number of 
buildings at Constantinople, he says, 

“ The question naturally suggests itself — how do their inhabitants 
exist? for Constantinople does not offer the same resources as tlic great 
Christian capitals for those who live by their wits. Tice, the great tdi- 
ntenter of idleness, is kept under by the stiong arm of religious laxvJ There 
is little commerce, few arts, no great influx of travellers. The ricli 
men of the provinces do not congregate to it. The commonest necessa- 
ries come from distant parU;/coi1i from Odessa,” [this, Ave observe, is 
not the fact, but the reversp was the case during the year of Russian 
famine,] ‘‘ cattle and^ sheep from Asia Minor, &:c., rice from Philippo- 
•poli, poultry from ^higaria, fruit and vegetables from Nicomedia and 
Macedonia. Tlm^ constant drain of money was occasioned with* 
out any visible^ return except to the treasury or the fjropcrty of the 
ulema. The places mentioned may be considered foreign parts ; their 
inhabitants never visit the capital to restore the equilibrium, 'riiough 
I cannot precisely solve the problem of the incomes of tbe Constanlino- 
poHtans, 1 ntay give a Tough sketch of them, &c/' • 
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The manufactures of Constantinople consist chiefly of sword-blades^ 
gun-barreJs, pipes, saddlery, gold-lace, muslins, silks, leathers. Tbeir gun- 
barrels are siti^j^ularly good, made of heated wires beaten together, often 
inlaid with gold, prodhein^ a beautiful ,wavy appearance, the stocks gene- 
rally inlaid with motber-ol-pearl, the locks bad. Flowered muslins ^ em- 
broidery of all descriptions, sometimes in gold and silver, executed ift a 
manner superior to auy thing of the sort in France or England. Great 
skill is shown in chibouques, silver coffee saucers, aqd every thing relat- 
ing to horse furniture. The excellence of Turkish woollens, especially 
carpets, and the temper of Turkish blades, is too well known. Wonderful 
art exhibited in MSS. Korans, well-written and illuminated, are beautiful 
things, as also the Perpetual Almanacks, on long rolls of parchment. 
The Osmanlees carry the art of dyeing to great perfection j their vege- 
table dye, sang de bceitf\ is inimitable and unsurpassed in durability. The 
art of coinijig, in which they are the only people except the Venetians 
that preserve the same colour in every piece of tbeir gold money.” 

We might extract from otlier parts of the work, what would 
swell the number of the arts of the Constantinopolitans. Had 
the writer observed caravans and boats at their departure from 
Constantinople, as well as at their arrival, lie might have 6een 
how the equilibrium is restored between the capital and the pto* 
viiicGs, just as it is between the capital and the provinces of this 
or any other country. 

Again, we are informed the Turk is externally decorous, but 
his harem is a scene of obscenity. Docs the writer speak from 
pe/sonal observation? Wc had imagined that unlimited gratifica- 
tion of brutal lust had a tendency to smother all the kindly sympa- 
thies of our nature; to break up the tics of kindred; and yet we 
find these sensual animals make the tendercst parents — the most 
dutiful, respectful, and obedient children that are to be found. 
J3y his own confeSssion, by the laws of Mohammed the Turks 
are allowed to take four wives. The availing one’s self of this 
license is the exception ; one wife is the general rule. 

In regard to the individual Greeks he happened to come in 
contact with he is pretty cor.ect. They were in a certain manner 
the most fa\oured subjects of the Ottoman Porte,’* and this was 
an abuse that crept in with time.^’ Hear him further: 

Visit any part of Grecian Turkey, the peasant is weU^-^.lothed and 
well fed — ^liis property protected— his wife and daughters heul sacred — 
(excluding perioils of revolt) his great hardship is being obliged 
to lodge and feed troops on the march, and to receive government 
officers. The Turkish peasant is equally exposed. The Armenians, 
though not more oppressed^ are less considered, because not so com- 
pletely a nation; the Jews absolutely despised 5 tbe Fellahs of Syria 
slaves in comparison.” [ft is not the fact. J The Feliali in Egypt is 
in a state disgraceful to humanity.'* 
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He concludes, then, that the Greeks had nothing to complain of. 
The simple fact of their revolution is a sufficient answer. Men 
in these countries do not fight about theories; when tlfey complain, 
they do so about something tangible, although it may escape the 
observation of the European speculator, who expects to see in the 
clouds what lies at his feet. They did suffer under oppression, 
on which foreign intrigue was able to w^ork. It is true their 
wrongs have been exaggerated and misunderstood. Their con- 
dition was infinitely superior to that of the peasantry in most 
countries of Europe, but there was Diot that complicated organi- 
zation to keep them under. We think that the view which the offi- 
cial organ of the Turkish government has given on this subject 
is more intelligible. Speaking of the unwholesome influence of 
the janissaries : — 

" If Greece is objected to us, we answer that events in Greece 
come precisely in support of an opinion which we have entertained so 
long. Detached, because the municipal principle was deprived of free 
action by military preponderance, Greece took up arras in the very 
sense of those reforms which were beginning to form themselves in the 
mind of Sultan Mahfiiood. This very revolution has contributed to his 
success, and if Greece be now separated, it is because, during the first 
five years of the insurrection, the government and the Ottoman people 
were still under the fatal and stationary dominion of the janissaries.** 

Mr. Slade seeks to lower the character of the Greeks, and to do 
so, says that Greek literature has had little influence on the deve- 
lopment of mind in this country. Mr. Slade, we believe, makes 
little pretensions to scholarship, yet, even on sucli a subject as 
this, talks of what he has never had opportunities of understand- 

ing- 

We dismiss this author, on whom we have spent more time than 
really the intrinsic merits of the book might claim. We have done 
so, because a happiness of style and facility of expression have 
served him as a passport to public favour, and given currency to 
his most erroneous opinions. In conclusion, whatever Mr. 
Slade describes from personal observation is generally to be 
relied on. Whatever he took on the testimony of others is the 
reverse. Whenever he attempts to analyse, abstract, and reason, 
he goes beyond his tether. Take his facts — avoid his opinions. 

From what we knew previously of Monsieur Cornille's cha- 
racter, w'e should have said that he was the last person from 
whom was to be expected not a description of Turkish institu- 
tions, but even a faithful picture of the most obvious parts of 
that society. There is a frivolity and flimsiness about all he says 
or does — a jumping to conclusions when he should be looking 
for premises— 'U tendency to erect theories on small foundations 
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—to establish analogies where little or no similitude exists, that 
totally unfit him for a work which demands patient investigation 
and cautious deliberation. His political bias makes him neces^ 
sarily see every thing through a distorted medium. The modern 
republican, if we are to take our author as a fair specimen, is 
one attached only to outward forms, substituting theories for 
practice, and taking words for things. If he wants to know 
whether a nation enjoys liberty, he looks for charters in black 
and white, not perceiving that the very writing down that Tons 
les Frangais sont 6gaux devant les loix,’* is the severest satire on 
his nation. What faculty for observation of society can he have 
who looks on religion as a matter of taste and treats it as a theme 
lor jesting ! He observes amongst the Turks great moral virtues, 
and the use to which he has applied this observation is to cast a 
stigma on the Christian religion. 

Religion has been on all occasions brought forward as the 
inode of explaining effects of political and moral causes beyond 
the observer’s reach. In no country has that word stood more 
in the way of inquiry than in Turkey. Habits, institutions, 
there, are the reverse of our own. Islamism^is called in to ac- 
count for them all. To-day we find Islamism the cause of poli- 
tical prostration, and to-morrow' we meet with it as the cause of 
the successes of the Califat. In one author we find Islamism pro'* 
ductive of turpitude, corruption, and crime; in another bearing 
the goodly fruits of chastity, sobriety, honesty, and truth. In 
fact* we see in the lucubrations of our wanderers over the East the 
counterpart of the impressions which some Turk, ignorant of the 
manners, history, languages, and differences of Europe, might 
carry home to his own country, after a visit to the West. All 
that was not eastern, correctly or incorrectly observed, be might 
trace to the effects of Christianity. Let us imagine what our 
feelings would be on finding, in a Turkish tourist, our dogmas 
called in to account for the victories of Napoleon, the Reform 
Bill, Arkwright’s spinning-jenny, saving banks, and street prosti- 
tution. 

We admit Mr. Cornille’s observation to be quite correct. 
What we have ourselves seen of the Xurks, subsequently, of 
course, to the first two or three years of false observation and 
difficult apprenticeship, induces us to give our unequivocal tes- 
timony to the truth of the observation, that the Turks (excepting 
always government emplopesy) are a people that speak only the 
truth and always act honestly.” If there be truth in this pro- 
position, and we fear no contradiction from those whose toO- 
tradiction would be of weight, it proves that no institOti^s 
seriously affecting the moral and political state of this ^oj^Ie 
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can be radically bad. But while we deny that religious dogmas 
have produced this political prostration, we also deny that the 
faith of Islamism accounts for the moral virtues of the Turks. 

There is a passage in the fifth edition of England, France, 
Russia, and Turkey,” that so illustrates this position, that we ex- 
tract it. Speaking of IjU^istan, the author says, 

The Dereh Bey system sprung up, and this, with the discmlit at- 
tached to Christianity by the proximity of Russia, has led to the apos- 
tacy of the Lazes. Russia, in separating them administratively from 
the Porte, has unexpectedly brought about their union to the 8uUan : 
she has also raised their character ; for, it must be observed, the differ- 
ence here is not between the Bible and the Koran, between Christianity 
and Islamism, but between the superstition and idolatry of the (Treck 
church and the simplicity of the Mussulman practice, but between two 
systems, the apparent differences of which are religious, but of which 
the material differences arc political and social. 

* The Georgians are proverbial for drunkenness and debauchery : 
they are not brave ; they are superstitious. Those who have become 
Mussulmans have also become sober, chaste, and hospitable — these are 
habits of their new faith. In confirmation of this change of spirit it 
may be mentioned, that the village schools date in each from the period 
of its conversion.” 

M. Cornille treats of the Mahommedan religion, llis first 
observation shows that be knew nothing about the most trivial 
circumstance connected with it. He confounds the Ulema with 
the Emirs or descendants of the Prophet, whose distinguishing 
badge is, as any child knows, a green turban. Hear him— this 
is a man who was three years in the country — speaking of the 
Ulema. Cousins and children of Mahomet, if one may believe 
their own story, they bind their heads with a triple green hand- 
kercbieL as a mark of their boasted descent. We know that 
green was the favourite colour of the Prophet. The Ulema 
alone have the right to wear their master’s livery.” — The 
Ulemas,” he goes on to state, ''enjoy high consideration from 
wearing green turbans;” whereas, in what estimation the tur- 
bans verts” are held, may be learned from their obtusencss of 
intellect having passed into a proverb. He then tells us that 
the Ulema are a privileged body, immoveable in the enjoyment 
of their property.” He does not tell us what property belongs 
to the body, but he lets us into the secret of their privileges, 
or at least one of the most important of them — the being 
allowed (if condemned to death) to be pounded in a mortar ! The 
address he puts into the mouth of a poor Ulema going to suffer 
capitally, and revolting at the idea of being hanged like a dog, is 
excessively witty — You must pound me, Sultan — pound me, 
it is writb^ (we suppose in the Koran)/ Thou must be 
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pounded / ” We thought that this privilege was confined to the 
Sheikh-£l-](jslani ; at least we do feincfnber that one Sheik Islam, 
in the reign, we believe, of Murad II., about to be executed for 
his misdeeds, claimed that his blood could not be spilt. Tbe 
Sultan ordered (in wanton waggery) that his brains should be 
dashed out with a stone. Thus originated the story of the 
mortar. Our author’s three years in the East were certainly not 
necessary for him to acquire this information: he might have 
got it in his nursery. Every thing is in the same character. 
Wc feel that we have done him too much honour in noticing him 
at all. We have only done so, to show the public what trash 
will be foisted on them, if they do not show u disposition to 
resist imposition. 

We make some observations on a trite parallel which he re- 
produces, between Peter the Great and Sultan Mahmood, not 
because brought forward under such auspices, but because we 
have heard it so frequently repeated, and think it perfectly un- 
founded. We introduce it in the garb in which we find it 
decked out by Mons. Cornillc. • 

Mahmood has commenced, they say, the work of Turkish regenera- 
tion. Like Peter the Great, be combats the prejudices of his people, 
and imposes on it civilization. But Peter had to do, as it were, with a 
new people. He had not to do with a people grown old in its opi- 
nions, unatlackable in its faitij. Branches are not revived when the root 
is dead. One hopes every thing from a new sprout. It has every care 
taCen of it. The oak, which shows above the young forest but two long 
branches, blackened and worm-eaten— the tree contemporary with by- 
gone ages — is left to die in peace.” — p. C9. 

Now, wherein lies this analogy? Peter destroyed the Stre- 
litzes, Mahmood the Janissaries; both military bodies— it goes 
no fui tlier. The constitution of the two bodies was different : 
the influence they wielded : every thing different. We have seen 
it elsewhere asserted, that Mahmood copied Peter. He had 
as much thought of imitating Peter as any of his predecessors 
who, before Peter was born, contemplated the same thing, and 
for the same reasons. Monsieur Cornille pmarks a striking dif- 
ference between these two sovereigns, Jbut instead of following it 
out, immediately rushes off into a labyrinth of analogies and 
similes. The common-place parallel between the infancy, youth, 
maturity, and old age of individuals and nations, has been de- 
molished by the profound Playfair. In his work on the decline 
and fall of nations, he shows that nations have nothing analogous 
in their constitution that causes them to decay— that no law in 
nature condemns them to death— that nations, the institutions 
of which were-originally good, are only in danger if corporiMe 
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bodies grow Up with interests distinct from those of the com* 
munity, with chartered privileges, exclusive rights, ai\d a strength 
of organization by which they divert to themselves the nou- 
rishment that should be equally distributed over the whole 
body. He says, if such corporations exist, and the nation 
has not sufficient energy to shake them off in time, they must 
lead to national extinction. Now Turkey has shaken off the only 
corporation that had the consistency to prevent her institutions 
from working as they were intended to work, and the machine 
of government from performing the necessary functions. Peter, 
M. Coniilie says, had to do with a new people. What does that 
mean ? A people that had then no institutions capable of giving 
them national strength and consistency. He was thus necessarily 
a creator. Mahmood reigns over a people whose institutions had 
once made them formidable to Kuropc. He does not harbour 
theiremotest idea of imposing on his people French civilization, 
and if he did, he could not ; for his people are too sober-minded. 
His reforms, hitherto, have a tendency to lead the nation back to 
their original principles. We mean not to say that lie has not 
committed errors, but of these very errors M. Cornille has 
not the slightest idea. 

The nonsense that M. Cornille talks about the people being 
** grown old in their opinions and unattackable in their faith,” 
shows that he knows nothing about the matter. As he can never get 
beyond externals, w^e suppose that he means the change of dr^ss. 
What complaint did he hear in 1833 among the people? The 
Sultan feared that contemptuous depreciation of every innovation 
bad tUo long co-existed with the turban and a particular style of 
dress, for the two ideas not to have become associated. Coii- 
sequeutly^ he laid aside the turban and appeared in the simple 
fez^ which he had alw^ays worn underneath — a head-dress that 
abolished, too, all vexatious distinctions, because common to all, 
and the only part of Eastern costume that is so. 

To say, as M. Cornille does, that the turban is as much the 
sign of Islamism as the cross is that of Christianity, shows that 
he knew as much about one religion as the other. He should 
have known that there* are many individuals, many classes, 
among the Mussulmans who never wore the turban — the artil- 
lery, bombardiers, and dchlis, among the military, for instance, 
and the dervishes, or monks, among the religious community; 
and that there are many who never wore it from choice. We 
have entered into this absurd question further than its importance 
demands. It makes a great noise in Europe : it is rarely spoken 
of in the East. We do it to descend to our au thorns level, and to 
^fliow the style of observation of Eastern travellers. On this 
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subject we add, that we know many Turks deeply interested in 
the regeng-ation.of their country, who desire, not to return to 
their ancient costume, but to change their present attire for 
something more oriental, merely because they apprehend that, 
by too near an approach to European systems, their national 
character and spirit may be impaired. In this wish we cordially 
concur. This notion is gradually gaining ground among the 
influential portion of the community, and we entertain no doubt 
that the Sultan, when relieved from his political embarrassments, 
will turn his attention to the subject; and from his innate good 
taste may be expected a change to something more national, 
convenient. Eastern, and picturesque. 

We respect the personal character and talents of M. de la 
Marline. We feel that we should wrong him by contrasting his 
full- toned mind and piety with the flimsy superficiality of bis 
sceptical compatriot. But he seems not the person to be able to 
appreciate Eastern society. There were impediments iQ*his way 
peculiar to himself. In his manners, conversation, and writings, 
whether prose or verse, wc see scarcely anything that denotes his 
belonging to any particular nation in Europe. But he has not 
those cosmopolite qualities so necessary for examining the com- 
parative merits and demerits of a society so diflereiUly constituted 
to that of Europe, in order to give an impartial verdict. He is 
essentially a European. He had been accustomed to move in 
speiety where there was much that was trifling, but much that was 
agreeable and brilliant. He had too long been accustomed to 
give the tone to opinion in his own country to consent to modify 
his opinions — loo long a doctor to become a disciple. His 
character of poet alone disqualified him for political investiga- 
tions. Poets, ill simpler states of society, were the best instruc- 
tors in legislation, were the best builders up of social systems, 
because their study is nature, whether physical or moral; — but, 
in the European system, nature and politics have been so long 
disunited, that the observer of nature is disqualified for political 
investigation; so unused to the task that, even where he may 
find political institutions based on natural principles, he fails, as 
M. de la Marline has done, to observe the connection. 

But there was another impediment.. It has long been the 
object of M.de la Marline’s wTitings to arrest the progress of tfae, 
mouvement in France. The means by which he proposes to 
accomplish it, is the revival of the attachment of his fellow- 
countrymen to Catholicism. Coming into a country where he 
found the faculties of the Maronite Catholics developpd by 
education, by contact with Italian priests, by their own liatural 
quickness, (if we may use the expression), contrant^ty them 
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with their neighbours the Drusesj the mass of whom is un- 
initiated into any creed, whose ignorance is a by-word,* he per- 
ceives their superiority. But then he finds that the Catholics 
do not enjoy that consideration in Syria which would please 
his predilections : for the Mahommedans, who give the tone to 
opinion in the country by their numbers, by their connexion with 
the religion professed by the chief of the state, and by their 
superior intelligence, cannot disguise their real sentiments; 
they despise Catholics as idolaters and inferiors. He then 
observes the tolerance, the dignified forbearance, of the Mussul- 
mans. He feels the moral superiority of Islamism over what he 
had mistaken for Christianity: but he dares not hint it to him- 
self. Thus be is overpowered, confounded. His convictions 
receive a rude shock, but his prejudices remain unchanged. He 
was labouring too under considerable irritation of mind when he 
visited the East, where he wandered an involuntary exile. He 
left France in a moment of disgust at seeing the turn things were 
taking; still he longed to have an excuse to return. We wit- 
nessed bis delight when bis nomination as deputy for Dieppe 
furnished him with that excuse. 

With such conflicting feelings, he was too preoccupied and 
prejudiced to look at any thing in its true light. He had not 
the spirit of investigation. Jn his conversation with a distin- 
guished lady, who, in spite of all her eccentricities, might, had 
he better chosen his subject, have supplied him with much 
correcter local information than he did obtain, he neglected 
any topic that was connected with the spot. He converses 
with two intelligent priests, — not on the nature of a society on 
which he was to pronounce an opinion. He asks not how they 
account for its existence ; he touches not a theme, on which, in 
discussion, either he or they might have thrown out some new 
view whereby to account for that which has never been fully ex- 
plained. His heart turns to Europe: he speaks of Paris, Loudon, 
Florence. He travels to Syria to discuss St. Simonianism, and 
makes greater progress in their doctrines than in Syrian customs. 

Yet what a field of inquiry does not Syria present ? Let us 
take, for instance, the commercial emporium of Damascus. We 
meet there the noniade Arab, the mountaineer, and the inhabitant 
, of towns, of villages — their character partly agreeing, partly 
disagreeing — we there see mingling specimens of the patriarchal 
system preserved in the desert — of mountain clanship — of the 

* known^of the religious tenets of the Druses. They are divided into two 

classes;— a feiv called Accals, Intelligent, or iniliuted into the mysteries of iheic 
Creed. Tlie luiuis arc Jaheels (Ignorant) — literally, believing they know not what. 
iMt only religioki tte is iiniiiicit obedieuce to the Accals. 
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iniiiiicipal system prevailing in the plains. Were these distiiic-^ 
live features, not to be remarked by an inquiring mind? Were 
not these apparent contradictions sufficient to call forth the ana* 
lyrical powers of a man of superior and logical intelligence? 
Would not the first appearance of classification lead on to fur- 
ther inquiry ? And* to take in a more immediate point, does not 
the practical, though certainly neither the intelligent nor sys- 
tematic, reverence of the Porte for different institutions, that is 
to say, its non-interference, explain the greatest phenomenon of 
present history, the permanence of its dominion? 

The high state of cultivation in which he found the mountains 
of Lebanon strikes him, but only as regards the picturesque* 
He admires the precipitous and terraced sides clothed up to the 
summit with vines and mulberry trees. The high cultivation of 
the plain, wherever the presence of w'ater enables the inhabitants 
to struggle against the aridity of the soil, does not strike him, as 
not being so obvious; and, while he imagines that he is giving 
a history of the government of the mountains, he does not at- 
tempt to trace this prosperity to any causes. •Our readers may 
well imagine what it is to be ascribed to, when we say that, though 
the local administration is in the hands of an hereditary gover- 
nor, this governor is easily removed, if he opposes the feelings 
of the people, another, of the same family, being set up in his 
stead. The revenue is collected by self-assessment, as in Bul- 
garia, and w-e thus find in these two countries similar results; — 
property equally distributed — absence of crime and punishment, 
except ill times of high excitement — and great manufacturing in- 
dustry, great commercial enterprise. Would Monsieur de la 
Martiiic trace these results to religion, because the Maronites 
are Catholics? This prosperity is common to the Druses, Mu- 
tuaies, See, as well as the Maronites. 

He says that he ventures to entertain hopes of a brilliant avenir 
for the Maronites. But he neglects to state w^hat it was that 
allowed him even to entertain hopes which we think delusive. 
Did he know that, had it not been for the supremacy of Ma- 
honimedauisin, the Maronites would now be extinct? Pakr- 
edditi was the last Druse Prince of the Mountains. The Ma- 
ronites were then a small sect, their numbers few ; but they were 
more enlightened than the Druses. The prince naturally favoured 
his own race, and harassed the Maronites. For this reason, the 
Turkish authorities discontinued the Druse princes, and placed 
a Mussulman chief of the race of Chab, under the title of 
Emir Besbir, over the mountains. Thus, justice being in the 
hands of one that could judge impartially between the contend- 
ing creeds, the* contiauai jar was removed, the resources of the 
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country developed, as we have seen, and the natural power of 
superior intelligence felt, insomuch that the Maronites now are 
equal in numbers to the Druses, and are augmenting their con- 
verts. Take off the balancing weight, and you will have discord 
again. This is proved by events of no very ancient date. 

The Druse population, perceiving the inroads that the Chris- 
tians were making on their body by proselytism, raised a storm, 
which forced the Emir Beshir to fly. He was reinstated by a 
small body of troops sent by the Pasha of Acre. This shows 
that the mountains are not inaccessible to I’lirkish troops. Be- 
sides, the Maronites are far from united; for amongst the party 
imposed to the Emir Beshir were many Christian chiefs ; and 
thus we do not exactly discover the brilliant prospects which 
Monsieur de la Marline holds out to them, to prop up his con- 
federation theory. The Emir Beshir, he seems to think, is a 
Christian : we know that this is an opinion entertained by the 
Franks at Beyrout; but we imagine that they have as little means 
of judging as Monsieur de la Marline or ourselves ; for this 
distinguished personage does not let out bis private opinions to 
casual visitors. As he is a man of enlarged mind, he may possibly 
see something superior in the tenets of the Christian religion; but 
he governs the country according to the administrative maxims 
which have become incorporated wdth the religion of the Mus- 
sulman. The Maronites are promised this brilliant prospect, 
because they are of the same creed as Monsieur de la Martine, 
The external form may be the same, but the practice is essentially 
different, as the priesthood forms no corporate body, separated 
from the community by vows of celebacy or by such a provision 
“ as makes them careless about the affections of the people.’' 
The Jesuits, who have penetrated into almost every country in 
Europe, and succeeded in distracting the settled march of govern- 
ment, whether courted and caressed by the chief authority, or dis- 
countenanced and frowmed on, — after having made repeated efforts 
to gain a footing in Turkey — after having spent such sums to erect 
vast edifices for monasteries, &c. — have failed to establish them- 
selves even in the mountains of Lebanon, where there are so 
many Catholics. It must be premised that it is contrary to the 
principle of hospitality acted on by the Porte to expel the 
stranger. Should not this failure then be tried to be explained 
as well as noticed by M. de la Marline? 

M*de la Marline goes on his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
there alone he observes the beneficial effect of the Turkish sys- 
tem. It forced itself on his notice. Fie approached the Holy 
Sepulchre with notions highly exaggerated, and with worked-up 
feelings. He expected that the priests (of his persuasion at least). 
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from residing within an enclosure which w^as hallowed to him by 
every associatioDi would be men devout and pious^ who had long 
withdrawn their thoughts from earth to heaven. He found them 
mercenary, ignorant, degraded, demoralized ; jesting and bJas- 
pbeming near the tomb itself; with their utmost might fanning 
the flame of superstition and fanaticism, in order to turn it to 
profit. In the moment of bitter disappointment, he looks at the 
conduct of the Mussulman guardians of the church. What a 
mortifying contrast ! — Dignified and decorous ; showing respect 
for the feeling that led the pilgrim to the spot ; they watch over 
the Sepulchre, to prevent one religious communion from inter* 
rupting the devotions of others, which they are well disposed to do ; 
such is the rancour of the several sects against each other. But 
for the Turks, he says, the tomb would be a scene of constant 
strife between rival creeds ; would pass into the hands of some 
one, to the exclusion of every other communion. I see no 
grounds,” he observes, for accusing and abusing the Turks: 
their alleged brutal intolerance only shows the ignorance of 
those who prefer the charge — they are the only tolerant people in 
existence.^^ 

1$ not this one fact worth all his lucubrations, as showing, what 
he did not himself understand, the nature and spirit of the govern- 
ment of the country ? In every other part of her dominions, and 
with very few’ exceptions, the impartial toleration of the Ottoman 
government has calmed down the irritations of religious animosity. 
Here, the associations of the place keep alive angry recollections; 
but even here, all record of the fierce disputes between the Chris- 
tian churches of the East and West would have died long ago, 
had it not been for the intrigues of Italian monks, supported by 
foreign powers. But we do not attribute this toleration to dog- 
ma, because we find the same feeling taking upon itself a cha- 
racter purely institutional ; because we find the Porte not only 
respecting difference of creeds, but difference of local laws, usages 
and customs ; because we trace to this spirit, combined with hos- 
pitality, the privilege that the Porte confers on the stranger of 
every nation — the privilege of living under his own laws though in 
her dominions, enjoying his own customs, gratifying his own 
tastes, amenable only to officers appointed by his own govern- 
ment. These are the obligations which M. de la Martine and 
every eastern traveller have been under to the Porte; and the 
way ill which these individuals have, for the most part, repaid her> 
is, by misrepresenting her people, her institutions, and her system ; 
by publishing mis-statements that favour the designs of her 
ambitious enemy. 

We have nbt space to enter into all the erroneous opuHons that 
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have given a false colouring to all M. de la Martina’s pictures of 
Eastern society. A resume of his opinions is to be found in a 
speech which, on his return, he pronounced in a deliberate and 
solemn manner before the assemble representatives of his nation. 
How well he understood Turkey ma^ be seen from his mistaking 
her vital principle for symptoms of dissolution. So well had he 
appreciated the reforms of the Sultan, that what had curbed the 
arbitrary exercise of power, repressed military tyranny, secured 
property from rapacity, and increased the resources of his people, 
was characterized as elements of weakness ; so well had he stu- 
died the spirit of the ditferent races and creeds, that a confedera- 
tion of states was to be formed — that they were to be bound by 
sympathies when the Ottoman supremacy ceased to connect them; 
so deeply had he penetrated into Russian policy, that such a con- 
federacy was to prevent a power so artful in sowing dissensions 
from occupying a position, which w'as not with her a question of 
more or less importance, but one of life and death ; so well had 
he read history, that the ground (once Turkey) was to be pro- 
claimed by a simple«treaty neutral; and that thus, amidst jarring 
interests and condictiiig passions, we were to see there EUs 
reproduced without its associations. 

A detailed refutation of these visions appeared in the Augs- 
burg Gazette, w'hich subsequently was reproduced and still fur- 
ther commented on in the Moniteur Ottoman. The first of these 
works happily contrasts, in its refutation, as it says itself, not of 
the arguments of the statesman, but of the metaphors of the poet, 
the benevolence of the intentions of M. de la Marline with the 
bigotry of bis opinions. 

M. de la Martine, in his anxiety to invigorate the East, looks 
around to see if he can find elsewhere renovating materials. He 
sees that under ** notre brillante civilisation le peuple souffre et 
se plaint.” The philosopher is not arrested in his speculations 
by this astounding fact, which strikes him with such force when, 
corning from the East, he sets his foot on Europe* No! but the 
benevolent poet sees in this mal-aise motives to induce the most 
unhappy sufferers from European civilization to emigrate, and 
thus enlighten the barbarefUs East. ** Is this, then,” continues 
the writer in the Augsburg Gazette, ** the result of all your 
•charity, to cast the Dejanira robe of Western fiscality over the 
simplicity of Eastern institutions V* But that speech carried with 
it its own refutation ; and, had the recollection of it not been 
revived by file publicatioo of bis Souvenirs,” it would have 
passed from our mind as the weakness of an amiable man of 
genius — absorb^ dans une contemplation mystique plus pr^s au 
cid^qu’si laterre/^ 
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But we return to our original question : Is the problem not 
to be solved*? Hqw frequently and anxiously have we asked 
ourselves this question^ while wandering over the East ? We saw 
the danger that menaced Europe ; we saw that, if the name of 
Turkey were blotted out of the map of Europe and Asia, 
Russia’s would there be stamped in characters which must efface 
every other. We heard of several proposals. We had sufficient 
local knowledge to see that, the Ottoman supremacy once re- 
moved, no substitute but Russia could be found. The Oltoiiian 
government we considered in a state of rapid decline ; Russia 
constantly encroaching. 1$ there no expedient to be hit on? 
Can Turkey be made to stand by herself? Is she not rotten at 
the core ? M ust she not always be propped up ? To this doubt 
we opposed the extreme difficulty that Russia had ever experi- 
enced in dislodging her antagonist, though Russia really had 
so many, and seemed to have every advantage. What necessity, 
we reasoned, for those immense exertions, those enormous sacri- 
fices, those extended ramifications of intrigue, which she carries 
into every cabinet in Europe, to subvert an empire tottering to 
its fall ? Why not wait patiently until it falls, and then step in 
quietly, to reap the fruits of a conquest which would not cost 
either blood or treasure ? 

We could not explain the reason of the extraordinary contra- 
diction. This very difficulty was a result of long observation. 
We did not even appreciate the facts as w'e should have done: 
we knew that the Ottoman dynasty was the oldest in Europe — we 
could not account for it. We saw populations so divergent held 
together for ages, and subject provinces lost with difficulty and 
retaken with ease by the Ottomans. We could not account for 
these historical facts ; w’e had not possessed ourselves of the 
key. We put these questions to others — every one had his 
different theory — none was satisfactory to any but himself. We 
visited almost every province in Turkey — we examined every 
circumstance carefully. We stored up in our mind facts, opi- 
nions, conversations. We looked into books, we found nothing 
satisfactory. 

In this state of gloomy foreboding w^re we, when a small un- 
pretending volume fell in our way. It was no account of fearful 
accidents— it was no romance of which the author was the hero, 
and in which he recounted the perils he had gone through while 
roaming over the world in quest of adventures. In fact it was not 
''Travels in the Levant.’’ It was ^'Turkey and its Resources; 
its Municipal Organization and Free Trade.” The title startled 
us— It appeared as if it was rearing at once the standard for 
Turkey ? We glanced at the advertisement. The first sentence 
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riveted our attention —* ** The lingering adhesion of the parts of 
Turkey to each other is far more surprising and Ipss easily ac- 
counted for than the dismemberment of the empire.” Here then 
was one who at length had addressed himself to the problem 
which so long perplexed us. We sat down to read the volume: at 
the first hasty glance we found that it bore the internal evidence of 
truth. It traced great effects to simple and natural causes. We 
then perused it with more serious attention ; and w^e found 
here the key to the system which appeared before no system; 
that institutions did exist, although those who lived under them 
and enjoyed their advantages were totally unconscious of their 
existence. We tested the positions by the facts which we had 
been long collecting; we found that they solved them, that they 
completely reconciled all apparent discrepancies. 

But we feared that we w'ere under delusion, and became scep- 
tical from the desire of finding it true. We examined its effect 
on others, and we found even the most deeply-rooted prejudice 
staggered. We heard men for the first time actually talk of 
the institutions’^ of Turkey; differences of opinion then for 
the first time arose. In discussion, the abuse began to be 
separated from the principle. We observed, even in the am- 
bassadorial circles, from which such discussions had been 
banished by absurd mystery and pompous trifling, these ques- 
tions mooted, attacked, and defended. But, w^hat w^as much 
more important, we observed this influence over Turkish opinipn. 
The government had formerly felt the necessity of reforms, of 
removing abuses. It had entered the career without a guide, 
without having reasoned on itself. Anxious to imitate Europe, 
that it might be admitted into the European family and enjoy 
its protection, the imitations were undertaken without system, 
consequently they were often injudicious, and opposed to the 
very organization to which the government owed its stability. 
It attempted to imitate the errors of Europe : the genius of the 
people formed by these unknown institutions prevented it 
from succeeding. Their pride was insulted by the necessity of 
change; the injudteiousness of the change often ennobled that 
pride. The nation, detached from its habitual moorings of cus- 


* The Frank population and the merchants naturally pronounced at once their 
anathema against these doctrines. Their animosity has since subsided, as will appear 
from the following extract;— If 1 could speak to you 1 could convince you that 
there is not a resident in Turkey, or an individual who had any transactions with the 
country, who is not Under the greatest obligations to Mr. Urquhart. Should Turkey 
hecoinc alive to its own intrinsic value— should monopolies he done away with— 

should the ikttsah he taken off— 1 say, should sucli things take place, whom will yoU 
^ have to tliank but the pan you are so violent against 
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tom and opinion, was exposed to every danger and every appre- 
hension. They concurred in the mass to despise their own prac- 
tice, to imitate foreign customs and manners, of which scarcely 
one individual knew even the external forms; or, on the other 
hand, they clung with hopeless Ibut pertinacious conviction to 
all that was old. They knew not where to stop or where to 
begin ; they knew not what w^as European or what was not — 
pride and expediency stood opposed — yet pride, honest pride, was 
often uselessly sacrificed, and expediency disregarded in the means 
taken to secure it. At this moment the opinions of a European 
became known, and as immediately obtained favour and carried 
conviction — for that European commenced by reconciling them 
with themselves — pointed out excellencies they had neglected, and 
which were worthy of the admiration of that very Europe whose 
contumelious reproach had not less affected them than its unto- 
ward acts — while he urged them to hold fast by that which really 
was good, he pointed out to them that which really was bad, and 
thus again conciliated their self-esteem even in their self-condem- 
nation. While they themselves despaired, — despaired of even ar- 
riving at the conditions required by civilized Europe, — he, a Euro- 
pean, having examined them wdth the attention necessary to 
arrive at such results, did not despair ; pointed out how the end 
was to be attained ; and revived hope by directing opinion. One 
instance we quote, out of hundreds, as proving by a single ex- 
pression the reality of the mental slate which we have attempted 
to* describe. One of the doctors of the law declared to us that 
he had no hope for his country until he understood the principles 
exposed in this work. 

The Turks felt respect and awe for the power of Europe, and 
admiration for her institutions. From political circumstance they 
felt that their existence depended on its good opinion. Their feel- 
ings may well be conceived when they found themselves treated 
with respect. They received encouragement and confidence from 
feeling they had claims to that respect. Could they doubt that the 
European who had taken this view, who had rendered them this 
service, must be right ? How many authors have reproached the 
Turks with intractability, because, though they received politely 
the suggestions of reforms offered by Europeans, in imitation of 
European models, they did not adopt them. How could they, 
adopt suggestions offered in total ignorance of all that it was 
requisite to know, and which, consequently, gjenerally injudicious, 
were often impracticable? Could these fail to produce most 
unfavourable impression with respect to individual Europelta 
sagacity and judgment? The Turks, too, were intractable ^hile 
we were ignorant. This change of disposition, so contradictory 
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to all preconceived opinions^ proves that we have mw arrived at 
the truth. 

The influence that the author of these views gained amongst 
them was of the most rapid growth. To enter into the reasons 
of this we must observe that he was the |irst European who had 
gained their confidence on account of his opinions. Ilis position 
then had all the charms of novelty. Besides, it is further ac- 
counted for by that very absence, among the Turks, of analysis, 
and of those laborious habits of thought necessary to arrive at 
conclusions, which led them more readily to adopt conclusions 
formed for them, when these bore tlie characters of truth recog- 
nizable in their eyes ; and oriental society is not split into a 
number of factions, with opposite opinions and interests. The 
confidence of one man thus gained implies the confidence of 
the million. There is a difference of creeds and races, but no 
difference of opinion. Tlie unity of sentiments and principles 
is at once satisfactorily established by the fact, that the author of 
** Turkey and its Resources,” while enjoying the confidence of 
the Turks, enjoyed equally that of the tributaries and rayahs. 

The Turkish government had asked for encouragement from 
Europe by means of its official organ* When the West confers 
on the East the benefit of enlighteniiieiit, may it also add that of 
opinion !” On the publication of this work the Moniteur Olio* 
man sees its aspirations realized. Reviewing ‘‘ Turkey and its 
Resources,” and putting the seal of its sanction on those princi- 
ples as the authentic elements of I'lirkish institutions, as the 
directing spirit of future reforms, it prognosticates that the 
work will operate change in the sentiments both of the East 
and West towards each oUier; and time is beginning to show the 
truth of the prophecy. 

A fact occurs to-day, which has occurred once before in the his- 
tory of Europe. The fact is, a violent animosity against Mahommedans, 
changing suddenly into contrary sentiments, and seeking, with all the 
good faith of real regret, to discover its errors. 

“ The early times of the crusades, that long cauchemar of the Chris- 
tians, was a period of bitter haired, of infuriated passions, rejecting all 
inquiry and exercising a despotical action over the masses of men that 
passed over to Asia. To hate and to fight, such was the only thought 
of the crusaders, during the eleventh century. But in the succeeding, 
opinion changes. The struggle between two systems, religious and 
social, loses its character of blind fury. It continues because begun j 
but the spirit of inquiry had taken the place of passion; fanatical pre- 
judices are effaced. The cinisaders study the character and habits of 
their enemies ; sympathies arise ; and from this moment commences 
that movement of civilization, which was the final result of that vast 
.jyniiiqition of the West on the East. 
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The crusade of civilization of tbc nineteenth century commenced 
precisely as the religious crusade of the eleventh — in prejudices, blind 
bate, and condemnaitioD, without reason. It finishes, like that of the 
thirteenth, in inquiry, sympathy, and justice. Ten years have sufficed 
to operate this reaction, which in another age required two centuries. 
The diflusion of knowledge, facility of communication, and the im- 
mense power of the press, explain the difierencc. Thanks to those 
whose high intelligence raises them above the prejudices of their day, 
to whose investigations we owe this return to impartiality, fraternity j 
this return to the true spirit of civilization. Mr. Urqiihart has caused 
his cotcuiporaries to' make a gigantic stride in the path of honour, of 
social science, and of humanity. Ilis laborious researches have thrown 
a new light on the question, so obscure before, of the institutions of the 
Ottoman empire, of the reason of its decay, and of the means of its rege- 
neration.” 

After opening up the elements of Eastern society, and of the 
state of Turkey, the author turns round to the political question, 
for it is impossible not to attribute the Pamphlet that appeared 
at the close of last year, under the title of “ England, France, 
Russia, and Turkey,” to the same master-mind that created order 
where all before seemed confusion — that reduced to principle 
what appeared only jarring elements,” — that, after having 
worked through the minute details of local administration, finance, 
and commercial intercourse, rose to all the imposing trutiis of 
political economy, social science, and moral philosophy. In both 
publications we find the same observation and appreciation of 
ifiinutu detail — the same searching analysis of facts — the same 
facility of combination, and what is still more striking, the same 
tracing of great and complicated effects to simple causes. So 
evident appears to us the connection between the discovery of 
the cause of resistance on the part of Turkey to Russia, and an 
understanding of the means that Russia takes to overcome that 
resistance — of the necessity for those immense exertions she 
makes, both in East and West, and of the simple means by which 
Russian progress may now^ be arrested — that we hesitate not to 
say, that if the author had not written on the Institutions of 
Turkey, his expose of Russian policy for the last twenty years 
would never have appeared. He npver could have made that 
policy intelligible even to himself. We refer not to that pam- 
phlet for the purpose of pointing out its merits or supporting its 
positions. We merely point out the intimate connection between* 
the administration of Turkey and the policy of Europe. The 
effect of this publication on opinion, in England, is perhaps un- 
paralleled ; the question interests now because it has been ren- 
dered intelligible. 

But its acUon on the mind of the Turk is not so well known; 
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aAd yet more remarkable. It has attracted the attention of the 
Turkish government, and has been translated into Turkish, by 
order of the government. Turkey had be^jiv^caluftiDiated by 
Europe ; from Europe she had learned that she did possess ele- 
ments within herself of regeneration. By the errors of the Eu- 
ropean cabinets, particularly that of England, she had been pros- 
trated ; from England again proceed a dissection of those errors ; 
an exposition of the means by which Russia was working her 
destruction ; of the means of rectifying these errors. It is shown 
that, whilst she depended on England, England knew and felt the 
necessity of her existence. Thus, while the consideration of her 
dependence on foreign interference humbled her and rendered 
her docile, she rose in her own estimation, from feeling that her 
existence was necessary to the tranquillity of Europe. 

It is wonderful to see a great nation perishing through igno- 
rance of its own means of existence, abandoned and wounded by 
other powers through the same ignorance ; one able power pro- 
fiting doubly by this ignorance, to cause this nation to destroy 
itself, and to cause, others to destroy it ; and by such means 
proceeding uncontrolled to the erection of one universal dominion 
on the ruins of all existing powers; and to discover that it is owing 
probably to some trifling accidents of every-day occurrence, which 
led to the observation, establishment, and combination of these 
simple truths in the mind of one individual, that the means are 
pointed out of blasting the gigantic schemes of such insatiable 
ambition. 
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Art. XL — Tahleau de la D^ghtration de la France^ et des Moyens de sa 
Grandeur, 'Par AX M. Madrolle. . (Picture of the Degeneracy of 
Franco; and the means of her greatness, and of a fundamental 
Reform in Literature^ Philosophy, the Laws, and Government.) 8vo. 

It may be taken for granted that the author of a work under such a 
title could not fail to discover abundant matter for severe censure, indig- 
nant reproof, and bitter sarcasm ; that, if so disposed, he would find— 

Ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace 

and this, were he merely to confine himself to the Dramatists and 
Novelists of the day. But his work appears to us to be a singular per- 
formance. While, on the one hand, it contains many evident truths 
clearly and forcibly stated, and supported by incontrovertible facts ; it 
puts forth many notions which will be deemed literary heresies, and 
many bold assertions, chiefly remarkable for the dogmatical nuixete^ (if 
the expression may be allowed) with which they arc advanced. He 
dedicates his work h. lajcunc Fraiice, lie says — 

“ The greatness of France is the hope of the world. France alone is great, 
gentlemen, and you are France. — You are France, and*you know it; and you 
act accordingly. On whatever side we turn our eyes, in the lower, in the 
middle, in the liigher classes, among all the factions which now divide society, 
among the citizens and the merchants, in the University and at the bar, even 
in the Academy, in the Chamber, in the Ministry, and above all at the 
Tuileries, it is la jcunc France that is the most prominent, that gives the law/^ 

He then compliments la jeune France as commanding public opinion 
by’tbe Journals, the young editors of which, and not Messrs. Soult, 
Guizot, 'riiicrs, and Louis Philip, are now the true prime ministers 
of France, and its kings. 

We fear that those who are acquainted wu'th the French journals of 
the present day will hardly join our author in expecting from their 
conductors the religious and moral regeneration of France; for which, in 
fact, he docs not seem to have any much more solid foundation than 
that his principle, which is exclusively religious, is proclaimed by the 
most independent of them; that one of them has said, that “ the annihi- 
lation of religious faith has left a vacuum in the world, which it is diffi- 
cult to fill up ; that a religious tendency, a moral reaction are evident ; 
that the Journals hesitate less than ever to mention God.’' But, in ano- 
ther chapter, treating of the bad effect of tlje revolution in putting every 
thing out of its place, he says : — “ Old age, so respected among the 
ancients, is now an object of contempt ; it has every where given way 
to youth, which inundates (he says incumbers, encombre) the public 
functions, the journals^ the^hools, societies, the forum. In a word, we 
have children every where ; all that we imw want is one upon the 
throne, and all that we do, our passions, and even our virtues, arc about 
to place him there.” 

We must leave it to the author to reconcile these sentiments with hit 
VOL. XV. NO.-XXX. H H 
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compliments to la jeune France in commanding public opinion by the 
journals. 

Modern literature is com])lex, obscure, hollow, unintelligible, untrans* 
lateable. I defy you to understand a single word of Messrs. Janin, Hugo, 
Villemain, Chateaubriand, Lamennais, as they themselves understood it. Only 
one of their thoughts is clear to every body ; 1 mean the blank spaces, pages, 
and even leaves, which they interpose in their works; these are their real lucid 
intervals.'^ 

“ There is nothing more systematic than genius ; nothing more opposite to 
the sublime than literature ; nothing more different from great men than men 
of letters. We are so blind, so simple, that we give the epithet of sublime 
only to ignu Jatui, the name of genius to flagrant contradictions, of great men 
to dwar&** 

It would require a work much larger than that of the author to 
accompany him in the development of his opinions, eitlier to show their 
truth or to expose their errors. There is scarcely a name of eminence 
to literature or science, from the remotest ages to the present time, that 
is not pressed into the service. While we agree with much that he 
alleges respecting the existing evils, we arc by no means sure that w’c 
should be satisfied either with his remedies, or the results which he 
iwrould obtain. Fronigwhat he says of the reformation, of England, of its 
government and the spirit of the people, and from the whole tenor of his 
argument, we conclude that, while he would with reason make a religious 

E riuciple the foundation and the strength of political institutions, 
c has the Roman Catholic religion alone in view. We apprehend that 
be misunderstands the signs of the times ; and that there is perhaps 
more truth than he will allow in the assertion, which he quotes, of the 
Globe, the Tribvne, and the National, that '' Catholicism, Legitinwy, 
Nobility, all this is dead, absolutely dead, in France. You may give to 
it, as to a corpse, a convulsive semblance of life, but life itself is fled for 
ever.*' 

M. Madrolle has composed a work called Universal Legislation,*’ 
of which be gives the heads, and which he seems to expect will produce 
the happy change to uliicl: he looks Ibrw'ard, 


Aut.XIL — Pemces d'un Vrisonnio', par ie Comte de Peyronnei. (Second 
Edition.) Paris. 

Tuebe are many reasons why we should not give our own opinions 
concerning the above-uicntioiu'd work, of which we will state only one. 
There is a sacredness in the {)rc,'»ent situation of the author, that would 
prevent us from openly cx|>res‘'fijg ourselves, cither to praise or to con- 
demn ; for we miglit be accursed of being misled by our feclir»gs of 
compassion, or adiniratioji of the magnanimous bearing of the prisoner 
of state ; or, on the other hand, we might be thought to insult an 
unfortiijhf^ nunister, wlio has been punished for doing what be deemed 
his 

: , IJj&weyer all this may be, there can be no reason why we should not 
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tell the reader what is the nature of the Count de Peyronnet’s work. It 
is prefaced Jby a zealous and admiring friend, Count Jules de Resse- 
guier, who commences in the following manner : Thoughts of a pri- 
soner ! . . , . Arc these thoughts marked by the impress of fetters ? 
narrowed by the want of space ? discoloured by the absence of light ? 
No 3 they are animated, they arc lofty^ they are free 3 because bolts 
cannot curb either the mind or the soul of the prisoner and whq 
relates the following anecdote : — ** The chapter concerning the punish- 
ment of death was written while the author was imprisoned at Vin- 
cennes, when the people were loudly demanding his execution.'* M. de 
Rcsseguicr conjured him to lay more stress on several parts of his 
defence ; but he, valuing his reputation more than his life, said, with 
the utmost tranquillity — “ My fricud, I have two causes in hand, that 
of the present, and that of the futlire. I should be sorry to lose the 
first, but 1 am anxious to gain the latter.*' 

The book consists of a series of political reflections and essays, some 
written before the last revolution in France, others at Vincennes, during 
the Count's temporary imprisonment in that castle, and the rest at Ham. 
It is dedicated to his friends, and is divided into short chapters, treating 
of some of the great political questions which have, in all modern times, 
agitated mankind 3 such as, Liberty of the Pre^s, Civil War, Capital 
PuJiishments, Amnesty, Oaths, Obedience, Factions, Perseverance in 
Opinions, ami (which forms a very curious chapter) Women in Adver- 
sity ; to which is ad<led an imitation of Montaigne, entitled, De la 
Solitmle Force,'* a sort ofjeu d' esprit , an ingenious defence of, or rather 
reconciliation with, the Count s present situation. 

^lii order to give an example of the style in which the work is written, 
wc make the following extracts : — 

“ No\v, how are we to understand this ? If the people are to command, 
who is there to obey ? If the people are to obey, who shall command ? Shall 
we Iiave obedience without command, or command without obedience? Do 
you take it to mean that the people shall be their own masters, and at the same 
time their own subjects ? tliat they shall obey themselves collectively, and 
command themselves in like manner ? that there shall need a deliberation 
of this collective sovereign for each collective act of this subject, prince and 
peoi>lc r 

“ And where shall reside the sovereignty, one of whose principal attributes 
is command, wln'ie the peojde, reduced to obedience, shall have no other con- 
dition than that of subjects.^ Will you tell me that it shall be vested in the 
prince ? Is it then an essential of your popular sovereignty to reside habitually 
elsewhere than in the people? Oh, the ma¥vellous prerogative, which one 
possesses merely to be subject to it, and which one obtains only to let it be 
exercised by others ! Do you tell me that it will not be in the prince ? Shall 
it then be no where? Admirable sovereignty, whose character is that it exists • 
scarcely for once, and but for a day during many ages I'' . - . . 

“Confess, then, that popular sovereignly is but the negative of sovereipjnty. 
You give the appearance of it to the people, to take ils reality from the prince; 
you take the reality from the prince, without being able to give more than an 
empty and false appearance to the people.” 

H H 2 
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Our female readers will thank us for giving the Count’s opinion of 
them while labouring under misfortune : — 

What can be more beautiful^ what can be greater, what less analogous to 
our miserable characters as men ; in general so cold, so inattentive, to all that 
does not concern ourselves ! Pure and true devotion, that is to say, the entire 
sacrifice of self for others, is incompatible with us, and out of our nature. This 
virtue, which brings with it so many others, — exquisite mixtureof courage, per- 
severance, charity, and forgetfulness of self, — is the most perfect of perfect virtues. 

“ It is nevertheless to this that weak women raise themselves, where great 
calamities help and conduct them ; it is in this that they excel, and ennoble 
and fortify their sex. Tlieir soul is transformed, if I may so express myself, 
artd the emobons which take possession of it fur surpass the common limits 
of humanity.’* 

Far otherwise does the noble Count speak of the weaker sex in pro- 
sperity 3 but we suspect that he will be forgiven when it is seen what he 
thinks of it in the hour of trial. 


A»Ti XllL’^Bfponse de Lucien Bonaparte^ Prince de Canino, aux Mi* 
moires du General Lamarque. London, 1835. 

The object of this pamphlet is to Justify the writer and his imperial 
brother from the ticcusations of General Lamarque, who, in bis Memoirs, 
imputes to them the having been actuated, respectively, by self-interest 
and mental feebleness, in the course they adopted after the battle of 
Waterloo. The Prince of Canino is an acute and subtle dialectician, 
who reasons ingeniously anil plausibly, even when he fails to convince. 
With respect to his own conduct and motives, however, we think l^e 
does more, and, altliough wc can occasionally detect a fallacy, resting 
upon an ambiguous use of words, we think he may be fairly said to exo- 
nerate himself from the charge of having been then, or peihaps ever, 
influenced by views of personal aggrandizement. 

With respect to Napoleon the case is different. Lucien Buonaparte 
himself allows that, at the time, he thought Napoleon’s last abdication 
an act of weakness, a mean dereliction of his exalted post ; and avers 
that his own advice was, not to abdicate, but to dissolve the refractory 
chambers, and appeal to the nation for support against the invaders. It 
is only twenty years of subsequent meditation that have converted him 
to his present opinion, which will probably startle our readers as much 
as ourselves. It is, that Napoleon never held himself to be more than the 
chief magistrate of the French nation ; that their good, not his own 
glory or greatness, was ever his paramount consideration ; that he knew 
^ be could effect his own personal objects by tikc help of the army, with- 
out the chambers, but thought be could not thus save the country, and, 
caring for nought else, abdicated. Now, as wc before intimated, the 
prince has failed to convince us of Napoleon’s noble and perfect disin- 
terestedness, or indeed, to make it intelligible. to our foggy insular 
capacity; for, though we readily conceive that the sacrifice of a sovereign 
and his dynasty may be the price of a country’s independence, we 
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cannot make out liow an emperor can preserve his empire without pre- 
serving the indepemlence of the country which constitutes that empire ! 
unless, indeed, it be meant that Napoleon mip;ht have bargained to be 
sent back to his empire of Elba, thence annually to Invade France. 

lJut we suspect that any question as to the political virtue of a great 
character who disappeared from the stage of active public life twenty 
years ago — a considerable period in the life of man— possesses but little 
interest for the English reading public of the present day ; and to our 
own mind, the more in)portant part of the pamphlet consists of the views 
entertained by the Prince of Canino — a professed and unflinching repub- 
lican, be it remembered — of political liberty, the English constitution^ 
and the late Frcncii revolution. This last be holds to be illegal } but 
why ? Upon grounds thoroughly republican, but elsewhere con- 
servatively qualified. He says — 

But this revolution is as yet a mere fact, because it has not received the 
indhpcnsahle hapiim o f universal suffrage, or votation. * * Since the three 

general votings upon the consulship, the empire, and the tide additionel, the 
French people, whom you cull sovereign, has not been consulted. Without 
such universal voting, there can bo no popular legitimacy. You must acknow- 
ledge either the principle of absolute sovereignty, and so Henry V. is your 
king, or the principhi of popular sovereignly, and Iheif you are renegades from 
your political faith if you do not consult the people of to-day upon the authority 
that you have substituted to the authorities voted by the people of yesterday.*' 

Respecting the forms of liberty, let us hear this stanch republican. 

“ From my childhood I was accustomed lo regard the English government 
of balanced powers as the only species of monarchy compatible with public 
libt‘ily. A witnes.-* of, an actor in, the French revolution, I could not be igno- 
rant of the national antipathy of France for aristocratic power: or, knowing 
that, conceive liow those who proscribed all intermediate bodies, could dream 
of constitutional royalty. Wiiliont a peerage, I cannot comprehend a limited 
monarchy; wherefore I thought, and still think, that France, if irreconcileable 
to an hereditary peerage, independent by fortune and position, cannot hope 
for English liberty; can establish herself only upon a republican basis.** 

» * 

“ I am aware that such institutions are still as antipathetic to public opinion 
as they were thirty years ago; but all that can be argued from this antipathy 
is, that it roust either be conquered by the influence of a monarchical and con- 
stitutional press, or the consulship with two chambers must be revived. Should 
there be a wish to know more of the opinions of a citizen who has vegetated 
in evile for so many years, I would say that, could a monarchy, like the 
English, he e>tal>lished in Fiance, I think it preferable, for tlie interest of* 
humanity, even to the consular republic; because it is better adapted to 
modify, by the force of example, the absolute monarchies of the cuntitient, 
and tiius to establish the constitutional system throughout Europe, without • 
new revolutions, or with the fewest possible. But if, as it is asserted, the 
successive generations increase iti their hatred for hereditary bodies, then 1 
see no possible liberty for France except in a republic, the elective powers of 
which shall he so equipoised as to maintain us at an equal distance from 
despotism and anarchy.*' 

« e a « • 
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** I write this in a country happy cnoa«h to have enjoyed these blessings 
(universal personal liberty, and civil equality before the law) fqr upwards of 
u concur)'. Although the labouring class be here unrepresented, nowhere does 
human dignity breathe so freely; and this fortunate land, whose liberty I day 
by day more envy for my own country,* does not slumber in the career of im- 
provement, but advances \iitli measured steps, in order to preserve the legis- 
lative equilibrium amongst influences that cannot be stationary.’^ 

# -fr * ijs 

“ Large property governs through the House of Peers, hereditary, as is the 
transmission of the land, the greater part of which belongs to that house. 
Small property governs through the House of Commons. And, to balance 
these powers of great and small property, exercised by the two branches of 
the legislature, an immutable lieud, hereditary and powerful like the peerage, 
irresponsible, who reigns but docs not govern (master-piece of human wisdom) 
forms the keystone of the social arcli. Is not such a monarchy the best of 
governments, especially where large territorial estates exist ? 

» # » * * 

‘‘When can this political equilibrium be constituted in France.? If it be 
true that our social condition repels the great bcrctlilary patriciate, v>hat is 
the use of hereditary government r” 

• » * • » 

“ You cut out of yoiv constitution the power which monarchical heredita- 
ment is designed to repress, and leave your king ns much power and money 
as though he had to balance the Knglislj aristociacy ! Sliould this king err, 
where is the independent body, potent, irremo\oab]e, hereditary as himself, 
that may stay him without iiisuiiectiun, the natural and just counterpoise of 
powers which have no legal counterpoise? You seek it in vain, that inter- 
mediary, which might have iicld you back from the abyss; and after half a 
century of alleged political progress, you give the world the frightful spectacle 
of Lyons and Transnonaiu !” . 

We shall rejoice if the republican celebrity of Lucicn Buona])arte 
tempts some of our headlong reformers to read and meditate on bis poli- 
tical opinions here avowed. 


Art. XIV. — De /a Dimoa atic en Amknquv* Par Alexis cle Tocqueville. 

2vol, 8vo. 1833. 

Much as has already been written respecting America, and especially 
the United States, the subject sccins to be inexhaustible, if wo may 
judge from the numerous publications which the press continues daily 
to send forth. The present work may be considered as the indispen- 
sable companion of tliat of *IVI. de Beaumont, Marie^ ou I' Esclavage 
aux Etats-Unis” who, in his preface to that afflicting, because too 
faithful picture, speaks of the work of M. de Tocqueville in terms of 
commendation, in which we are disposed to concur. Limited as is the 
space which we can devote to this work, we must content ourselves with 
giving some striking extracts, and withhold the observations which we 
might be tempted to make. 

M. de Tocqueville conceive-s it to be an indisputable fact that the 
same democracy which rules in America is rapidly advancing to power in 
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Europe also. ‘‘ A great democratic revolution,’’ says he* ‘‘ is taking 
place among usj all see it, hut all do not judge of it in the same 
manner. Some consider it as a new thing, and, taking it to be an 
acciilent, hope they may still arrest its course ; while others think it 
irresistible, because it seems to t!»em to be the most continuous, the 
most ancient, and the most permanent fact that wc know of in history.” 
Su})porting this opiition by a brief survey of the increase of the popular 
power, especially in France and England, he seems to hope that ulti- 
mately the nation, as a whole, will be less brilliant, less glorious, less 
powerful perhaps j but the niajoiity of tlie citizens will enjoy a greater 
degree of prosperity, and the people will he peaceable, not because they 
despair of improving their condition, but because they feel that it is 
already good.” He, however, paints in striking and gloomy colours the 
actual result of this progress of deinoeraey, as manifested in tlte present 
moral and intellectual state of France. The whole hook,” he says, 

was written under the itifluenec of a kind of religious terror, produeed 
in the author's mind by the ^sight of flii-s irresistible revolution, which 
has been advancing for so many centuries, in spite of all obstacles, and 
W'hich we still see advancing amidst the ruins of its own creation.” 

It was not to satisfy curiosity observes i\I. de Toc<|nevillp, that T exa- 
mined AnuM'iea; I wish(*<i to find lere instruction. In which we nnaht profit. 

It w,ll be cMd('nl to those who n I niy work, that it was not my inlenlion to 
compose a jiaiiejiyno, nor have J (‘am t(^ extol fuiv form of go\prrmjerit in 
gcnei.il. I have not even preU-n d to jnd^c wlietiicr llic social revolution, 
the progress of which seems to uh > he irn si'snhle, he .idvantageous or bane- 
ful to humanity. 1 have taken il or giMutcd that tins revolution is accom- 
plislh’d, or on the* eve of beiiisX luvomphsln d ; and, from the nations who have 
w’itm'sstHl its accoir»]>hslnnciit among themselves, 1 liave selected that nation 
in which it lias attained the most complete and the most peaceful development, 
in order to study its natural chariicler, and to di'^cover, if possibh", the means 
of rendering it beneficial to mankind. I have sought in America an image of 
dmnocracy, of its predilections, of its character, of its prejudices, and of its 
passions ; 1 wished to hocomo accpiainted with it, were il but to know what 
we have to hope or to fear from 

Our author accordingly, beginning from the first settlement of the 
colonics, show’s, in the spirit that animated the first emigrants to New 
England, the germ of the peculiarities, whether good or evil, which now 
distinguish the political and social coiulition of the American Union, the 
manners, the character, the vii tucs, and the vices of the people. Setting 
out on the incontrovertible assumption that “ the social condition of the 
Americans is eminently democratical — tlvit such was its character at 
the foundation of the colonics, and that it is so in a still higher degree 
in our times” — he treats successively of the principle of the sovereignty 
of the people, which, “ in the United States, has attained all the prac- * 
tical development that the imagination can conceive of the govern- 
ment of the several states, and of the federal government ; — be proves^ 
we think, that the latter is admirably adapted to the American Unioni 
where the people were prepared for it by their previous political edttciH 
tion. He continues : — 
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“When we examine the constitution of the United States, the most perfect of 
all federal constitutions with which wc are acquainted, wc are confounded on 
considering the variety of knowledge and the discernment whil'h it takes for 
granted in those who are to be subject to it. The government of the Union 
almost entirely rests upon legal ttetions. The Union is an ideal nation, which 
exists, as it were, only in tlic mind ; and the extent and limits of which are 
discernible only by the understanding. The general theory being understood, 
the difficulties of applying it remain : they are innumerable ; for the sovereignty 
of the Union is so blended with that of the individual States, that it is impossible 
at the first view to distinguish their limits. Every thing is conventional and arti- 
ficial in such a government, and it can suit only a people which has long been 
habituated to manage its own affairs, and in which the science of politics has 
been diffused, even among the lowest ranks of society, t have never more 
admired the good sense and the practical understanding of the Americans tlian 
in the manner in which they extricate themselves from the numberless difficulties 
that arise from their federal constitution. I have hardly ever met with one of 
the common people in America, who did not discern with surprising facility 
the obligations arising from the laws of the Congress, and those originating in 
the laws of his own state.’^ 

“ The constitution of the United States resembles those beautiful creations 
of human skill, which give glory and wealth to their inventors, hut are un- 
productive and useless iii other hands. Of this truth, Mexico affords a striking 
example. It has adopted, almost literally, the federal constitution of the 
Anglo-American States/ but it could not acquire the spirit winch vivifies it.'' 

But though the federal system of government has so well succeeded in 
the United States, notwithstanding its complex and artificial nature, 
and even in spite of the second and most fatal of all defects, which the 
author considers as inherent in the system itself, namely, the relative 
weakness of the government of the Union, he docs not seem to think it 
adapted to nations in other circumstances, especially to those that arc 
liable to be engaged in foreign wars, which the United States have at 
present no reason to apprehend j for “ the nation which, in presence 
of the great military monarchies of Europe, should divide its sovereignty 
into fractions, would, in my opinion, resign, by that one act, its pow'cr, 
and perhaps its existence, and its name.’* 

Having in Jiis first volume examined the institutions, the written 
laws, the present forms of political society, in the United States, the 
author proceeds, in his second, “ to treat of that sovereign power, the 
power of the people, wdiich, above all institutions, is restrained by no 
forms, and destroys or modifies them at its own pleasure.” He endeavours 
to show the mode of its proceeding, its instincts, and its passions ; the 
secret springs which impel, retard, or direct it in its resistless course,— the 
effects of its omnipotence, and its future destiny.” 

As, however, an Engiisb translation of this work has made its appear^ 
^ance during the preparation of our present Number, we shall refrain 
from further extract. 

Absolute monarchies have rendered despotism odious ; let us take care 
that democratic republics do not re-establish it ; and that, in rendering 
it more heavy for some individuals, they do not take from it, in the eyes 
of the greater number, its baleful aspect and debasing character. 
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Art. XV. — Bu Duchi dc Savoie, ou Etat de cc Vayi en 1835. Par 

M. F. CT. N, d’lleran, d’apres IcS' documens statistiuues fournis par 

M. P. P. Darbier. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 

Tins is a genuine French mouvement book. Professedly a statistical 
account of the duchy of Savoy, it is manifestly compiled and written for 
the express and sole purpose of proving that Savoy ought to be French, 
not Sardinian, partly for its own good, partly (and this second partly might 
be suspected of being the lion's share) so far to re-establish la grande 
nation, in her natural boundaries of the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyre- 
nees. We took it for granted that this advocate of natural boundaries 
was himself one of the grande nation, for whose territorial enlargement 
he so zealously pleads ; but some expressions towards the end of the 
volume seem to indicate that we were mistaken, and that M. d’Heran, 
like his supplier of facts, M. Darbier, is a malcontent absentee Savoy- 
ard 5 and here we discover a third partly cause/' probably the true 
lion s share, for the desire of annexation to France ; to wit, that such 
Savoyard gentlemen as find the gaiety and excitement of the French 
capital more to their taste than the primitive rustic simplicity of their 
native mountains and valleys, may be enabled l(j combine the intoxicat- 
ing pleasures of absenteeism with the moral self-satisfaction of con- 
scientiously discharging their patriotic duties as Savoyards. 

One portion of his case, supposing his facts to be correct, our author 
must be allowed to have made out ; to wit, that Savoy and Piedmont 
are not well adapted, geographically or morally, to be united. Occupy- 
ing the opposite sides of the Alps, the difficulty of crossing the ridge 
jnay so impede the intercourse of the two provinces as really to render 
their amalgamation into one people well nigh impossible ; and if this 
be so, the national pride of the higher, the educated, classes of Savoyards 
must needs revolt at seeing their country — which was the original seat 
of government, which gave its name to the sovereigns until the ducal 
hat of Savoy was, at the peace of Utrecht, exchanged for the kingly 
crown of Sardinia — sunk into a dependent province of Piedmont and 
Sardinia, piecemeal acquisitions by marriage, by conquest, and by treaty* 
of the House of Savoy. 

But if we arc willing to be thus far convinced by our statist's argu- 
ments, still, supposing his data to be correct, ^ve can concede to him no 
further. It by no means follows that if Savoy be ill governed by Italian 
officials, and therefore dissativsfied with her Sardinian connection, 
she must, according to M. d’Hcran's plan, be forthwith transferred to 
France, the King of Sardinia indemnified by Italian provinces — taken 
from Austria we presume — and the defence of the Alpine barrier against 
Prance, which it will be recollected is this sovereign's especial business 
in the European Commonwealth, withdrawn to the summits, defiles, 
and actual passes of the mountains. We are aware that civilian judg- 
ment upon military questions is seldom allowed much weight \ but as 
neither M. d'Heran nor M. Darbier is, we apprehend, more skilled in 
the science of the engineer than ourselves, wc trust that our opinion 
may be as available as theirs; and we must say that to surrender all the 
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lower Alps, and one side of the Alps par excellence^ to France, appears 
to ns much such a scheme of defence as it would be to pjace all the 
outworks of a fortress in a besiej^er s hands, and, allowing him to make 
lodgments in the glacis, to limit the exertions of the garrison to en- 
deavouring to maintain possession of its crest. 

If, for the satisfaction of the laudable national pride, or even for the 
real advantage, of some half million of Savoyards (the full amount of 
their number, as esiimatcd by the best and latest authorities wc have 
at hand,) Europe must, partially at least, be re- constructed — and, in very 
truth, ad'airs in the East of ILuropc are not unlikely to render necessary 
a large re-modelling of the elements of the balance of power — wc tbink 
Savoy might, more beneficially for herself and for all Europe, France 
excepted, be annexed to Switzerland, every possible addition to which 
seems desirable upon both political and philanthropic principles. This, 
however, is no proposal of our statist’s, — haply, because Geneva, Herne, 
&c. seem to him scarcely preferable as residences to Chambery or 
Annecy. With him Sardinia or France are the only alternatives j and 
most pathetically does he deplore the cruel rupture of family ties, pro- 
duced by internianiages between the inhabitants of the two banks of 
the Rhone, whicli must ensue upon the breaking out of any future war 
between the courts of France and Sardinia, But this argument would 
equally hold good cither against tlic restoration of any province once 
unjustly ac(|nircd, or generally against river boundaries j and, upon the 
latter liypothesis, what becomes of natural limits, for example, the Kliine? 
And how far eastward is France to extend ? 

But to rctui n to iSavoy. Annexation to France our author represents 
as the ardent desire of the whole population, thus substantiating his 
assertion. 

“Throughout the whole duchy of Savoy, French only is, and time out of 
mind has been, spoken.'^' An idiom exists, nevertheless, which is the language 
of the populace of the towns and of tlie peasantry. This idiom, or dialect, 
reaches far into Switzerland, and into the adjacent French departments; a 
pretty strong proof that it was formerly tlic language of one and the same 
people.*' (A proof, if of any thing, that at least half of Switzerland, as well as 
Savoy, properly belongs to France.) 

“The affection of ihcHavoisians ^^ — a new denomination coined by M.d’Hf^ran, 
to avoid, we conclude, the vulgarity of Savoyard to Parisian ears — “for France 
induces a large portion of the young generation to leave their country upon 
reacliing the age of fifteen or twenty. Fnahle to endure at once the 
intolerance of the priests, indigence, want of liberty, indeed a sort of 
slavery, they leave their mountaiys, repair to France, chiefly to Paris, rather 
than to Piedmont or Austria. Since the restoration, the emigration increases 
from day to day ; so that some districts, the inhabitants of which never before 
quitted their domestic hearths, now reckon their absentees by hundreds. 
There are in Paris from 350 to 400 persons, belonging to a single parish ; 
and in France alone, upwards of 100,000 men are reckoned either native 
iSavoisiaus, or of Savoisian descent.” 

Out of a |)opQlatioTi of half a million, these numbers sound rather 
appalling ; otherwise we need hardly refer to mal-administration and 


* Is Italian nowhere spoken in Savoy 1 
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priestly intolerance, to explain the temporary emigration— for all return 
to enjoy tbeir earnings at home — ot young chimney-swcepei'S, shoe- 
blacks, and errand -l)oys, wIjo cannot find occupation, or, consequently, 
food, upon their bleak native iiiountaiiis, and whose fathers thus emi- 
grated before them j especially as this seeker of deep political motives 
for the actions of hungry chihlren aftcrwaiils remarks that — 

‘‘ The ignorant Savoisian luountnincers can no more conceive limits to royal 
authority, thiin the possibility of lessening its extent, it would take them 
three centuries to overthrow a tlirone, a dynasty, a deceptive charier, — to 
destroy the old estahlislied order, which they hold sacred, and to create a new 
one wliicli they cannot imagine.’’ 

For the preference given by the migratory Savoyard youth to Paris, 
over Turin or \Tciiiia, \vc arc quite content to see the causes in simi- 
larity, or rather approximation, of language, and facility of coniniuni- 
cation ; the more so, as this preference equally prevailed, wc believe, 
when France was as dcsyiotically governed as Sardinia or Austria. 

lint enough ot our statistician’s theories and projects of improvement 5 
let now look at the (//jfu upon which his schemes rest. In turning 
over the leaves to look for them, we meet sometimes with pieces of in- 
formation, which it is surely a work of supererogation to repeat in these 
enlightened times, when the schoolmaster has so long been abroad ; 
such as (hat— “at the epoch of the second kingdom of Burgiiivly,” 
(which ceased, merging into the Holy Roman Empire, a. d. 1032,) 
“ Savoy was not traversed in all directions, as now, by good high roads.’* 

Rut ihir.k not, gentle reader, that all the information afforded by M. 
dTIcian is of this truismatieal kind. He sometiirics shakes the reliance 
>vhich might thus have been induced upon his diligence and accuracy : 
as when he speaks of King Amadeus Vlll. in the loth century, when 
kings were not “ as plenty as blackberries,’' and no Savoyard Amadeus 
aspired to a higher title than that of duke ; adding that J. , 1 . Rousseau, 
wholi\ed, as wc fancied, in the 18th century, wrote 200 years after the 
days of the said King Amadeus VIII. in the ir>lh ; or calls Adam Smith, 
wdmse Wealth of Isations he cites, Schinit, ns though the great Scotch 
political economist had been a Herman. 

That he makes the Rhone ai/er, instead of issue from, the Lake of 
Geneva on the side of France, is, wc may charitably conclude, a mere 
lapsus pawcCi analogous to the lapsus linguoe recorded by Mrs. Butler, 
whose American guide descanted upon the grand effect produced by the 
water fulling from the bottom to the topoi a cataract. And as M. d’Heran 
is a most unskilful writer— we apprehend a very tyro — often by the 
awkward construction of bis sentences, and collocation of his matter, 
seeming to say the reverse of what he means, we conclude that he does 
not purpose to assert that the representative system of government was 
established amongst the Allobroges prior to their subjugation by the 
Romans, although such a chronological order of events might be inferred 
from the following passage : 

“ The States-General consisted of prelates representing the clergy, of mili- 
tary barons, castellans, governors, bannerets, representing the nobility, and 
of the syndic ot all the corporations, representing the third estate. 
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“Tiie Romans, once masters of the defiles of Maurienne, triumphed over 
tiie Allohroges and Centrones. After a Jong sanguinary struggle, the AIlo- 
broges were subjected to Koine, in the year of Rome 691. Bu\ the Roman 
Senate, appreciating the virtues, the character, and the courage of these 
dwellers of the Alps, left them their democratic form of government, respected 
their usages, &c. 

But want of method, or slips of the pen, will not explain all M. 
d’Heran’s startling positions ; amongst others, that the clergy, secular 
and regular, in Savoy and Piedmont, arc as numerous as the working 
classes or proletaries of France and England ; the assertion being posi- 
tive, not relative. Nay, we confess ourselves somewhat posed by the 
following illustration of the tyrannical and bigoted form of jurisprudence 
imputed to the kings of Sardinia : — 

“ By the aid of afiirmation on oath, they will some day or other succeed In 
practising the greatest iniquities, in destroying all those who disturb their 
measures, or impede their schemes, — all whose knowledge, intellect, or spirit of 
independence they dread. By following the tyrannical system of Richard III. 
and Edward IV., they wilt deliver up to the injustice of tribunals, consisting 
of their own creatures, such men as they suspect of being opposed to their 
doctrines; the magistrates will condemn through a religious spirit {par esprit 
de religion^ &c. &c.^’ 

Now, really, did history adbrd usany^ variety of Richard the Thirds and 
Edward the Fourths to choose from, we should suppose the author did not 
mean the English kings thus designated, partly on account of the order in 
which he places them, and partly because we are not aware either of 
anything that religion had to do with the executions or murders that 
disgraced their reigns, or of any peculiar system of tyranny that they 
devised or practised, beyond putting their enemies to death, like many 
other selfish and unprincipled rulers. We should have thought Louis XI. 
of France a far better pattern- tyrant. 

But we have probably said enough of M. d’Heran, and the manner of 
his book, to satisfy our readers that wc were more surprised than dis- 
appointed, when, upon seeking the statistical information furnished by 
M. Darbier s documents, wc found — to say nothing of what we did not 
find — that the mensuration upon which the proportion which the culti- 
vated bears to the uncultivated land in Savoy, is given in dates pretty 
nearly a hundred years back, to wit, between 1 735 and 1 738. The 
population is stated to amount to 550,000 or 560,000 souls ; 50,000 
or 60,000 higher than it is estimated by our Encyclopaedia, a German 
one, just completed. But wc confess that we feel too little confidence 
in our professed statistician's accuracy, to be disposed to pick out bis 
facts, which, we presume, might almost be termed his postulata ; and think 
that, if M. Darbier, ex-procureur in the province of Haute-Savoie, really 
Ibas collected any important statistical documents, be would do well to 
publish them in a simpler, or at least in a different, form. 
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Art, XVI — 1, Die wakre und die scheinhare Bahn des Ualleyscken Kth 
meten bei^seiner Wiedcrkuirft hn Jahr 1835, anschaulkh dargestelU und 
aligemein fasstich erkldrt. Von Mobius, Professor dcr Astronoinie 
2 U Leipzig. (The true and tlie apparent Path of Halley's Comet, 
on its Return in 1835, represented and explained in a popular man- 
ner, by Mobius, Professor of Astronomy at Leipzig.) 8vo^ Leipzig, 
Goschen. 1834. 

2. Beitrd^e zu etner Monographic des Halley schen Korneten* (Materials 
for a Monograpby of Halley’s Comet.) Von Littrow. 8vo. Vienna, 
Muller. 1835. 

3. Neue Erfohrungen vnd Anskhten iWer die Kometen, inshesondere uher 
den 1835, wkderkommcndeji Appianschen [^Apian'^ Kometen^ md uber 
dessen Ein/litss auf die Witterung, (New Observations and Views 
respecting Comets, particularly the Apian Comet, which will re- 
appear in 1835, and on its Influence upon the Weather.) Von Dr, 
J. W. Fischer in Kornenburg. Vienna. Lollinger. 1834. 

We shall endeavour to compress into as small a compass as possible the 
most important particulars furnished by these^ works respecting the 
comet whicli is to make its appearance towards the end of the present 
year. 

Our countryman Halley, who observed it in the year 1 682, was the 
first who demonstrated its identity with the comets observed in 1607 
and 1.531, and, from a calculation of the perturbations of .Jupiter and 
Saturn, predicted its re-appearance about the end of 1768 or the be- 
ginning of the follotving year. Clairaut, a distinguished French ma- 
thematician of the same period, subjected Halley’s calculation to a 
rigorous scrutiny, and after a most laborious investigation, embracing 
the three revolutions of the comet, he decided the time of its nearest 
approach to the sun to be the 4tli of April, 1759. It took place a little 
earlier, namely, on the 13tb of March } and this calculation, which re- 
flects honour on astronomical science, would have been more exact, if 
Clairaut had been as well acquainted with the mass of Saturn as we are, 
and bad been able to take into account the planet Uranus or Georgium 
Sidus, which vi»as not then discovered. 

Two French mathematicians, Pontccoulant and Damoisean, have 
distinguished themselves by their calculations of the next appearance of 
Halley’s comet. Fontecoulant has gone through this labour several times, 
and fixes the 3 1 st of Oct. 1 835, for the day ef its nearest transit through the 
point of the perihelion (Thturk Analytique da Syst^mc dii Monde, tom. ii. 
147)> but afterwards (p. 500 of the same volume of his work) the 2d of, 
November, and finally, in the “ Connaissance des Terns” for 1833,* 
(p. 112,) the 7th of November. Damoiseau, on the other hand, in 
the “ Connaissance des Terns” for 1832, (p. 33,) fixes the 4th of No- 
vember as the day. I’he difl’crences are small : they arise chiefly from 
the difficulty of taking into the strictest account the earth’s power of 
attraction on the comet approaching it within twenty-four millions of 
miles ; on whi£h subject, Pontecoulant, in the passage already quoted. 
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remarks que cette determination est fort delicate et que fon doit sattendre 
i plusieurs jours d* incertitude.^' We have thought it right 19 insist with 
such emphasis on this circumstance that^ in case the comet should not 
appear puiictuiilly at the specified time, our readers may of theniselves 
be able to account for the deviation and not conceive a distrust of the 
most sublime of sciences, Astronomy. * 

In Augifist, 1 835, the comet will advance towards us from about 230 
to 130 millions of miles, and during the latter half of that month it will 
rise about niiduight in the north-cast, and be visible till the dawn of 
morning in the eastern quarter of the heavens. 

In September it will proceed wdth augmented velocity towards the 
well-known constellation, the Great Bear. Its apparent magnitude will 
increase considerably, in proportion as it approaches nearer to us ; and 
towards the end of the month, it will be but about 28 millions of miles 
distant from us. It will rise earlier every evening and more north- 
wardly ; and, towards the end of the month, it will be so near to the 
north-pole that it will cease to set, and of course be visible the whole 
night in the vicinity of the Great Bear. 

During the first days of October, the comet will approach nearest to 
us in its present revolution ; it will then be no more than 23 million 
miles distant from uJ. If the weather should be favourable, its 
appearance will then be the most brilliant : it will still be in the north- 
ern heavens, hut at no great height above the horizon, and of course it 
will not set. It will then recede rapidly to the south, and towards 
the conclusion of the month, it will be visible only in the south-west, 
where it will set earlier every succeeding evening. 

In the month of November, at the beginning of which the comet, as 
we have already mentioned, approaches nearest to the sun, it will cease 
to be visible, being concealed from our view by the sun’s rays. 

In the last days of December, however, about six in the morning, it 
will again be discernible in the eastern horizon. Its distance from us 
then will be nearly 1 90 millions of miles. 

In January 1836, it will again approach us and be visible, after three 
in the morning, in the southern sky. It will rise cailicr and earlier, and, 
in February, soon after midnight. In March it will again be visible all 


* It is frequently the case that persons who have not penetrated into the mysteries 
of astronomical calculation, raise doubts of ilie posssibility of the most accurate dcler- 
minalion of the result of tl)C motions of the heavenly bodies, and have allej^ed liie. 

difficulty of calculatinp pictisely th« niovemenl of bodies so much nearer lo us on the 
surface of the earth, for oruiiipie, the course of a projected ball. None has given 
a more triumphant answer to this olyection than Pont^coiilanl, in tlic excellent work 
•quoted above (torn, ii, 367) ; ** The motions of bodies which wc observe on tlie surface 
of the earth/’ says he, are tliwarted by so many obstacles, and affected by so many 
secondary causes, that the simplest frequently surpass (he powers of analysis ; but this 
is not tbc case in the heavens. One general law, which it is easy to subject to calcu- 
lation, governs the motions of the celestial bodies. One principal power animates 
^fhem, and the action of the secoitda'-y powers is so small in comparison with that of 
the primary one, that it produces in their course slight irregularities only, the effects 
of which u»ay be comprehended in general formulse/^ This explanation, brief as it is, 
is yet perfectly satisfactory. 
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night in the souther^ heavens \ it will thcq rapidly recede from ys, and 
in April we shall lose sight of it entirely. 

Its neares<!*approach to the earth therefore, as it takes place in Oc- 
tober, will precede the transit through the point of the perihelion, which, 
as we have seen, will not occur till the beginning of November — a cir- 
cumstance that is to be regretted, because it is not till after the latter 
that comets assume their most brilliant appearance, and that phenome- 
non therefore will not be coincident with its greatest proximity to us 4 
Had these two circumstances occurred together — that is to say, had the 
comet after acquiring its greatest brilliancy approached us within 23 
millions of miles, as it will do in October, we should probably have 
enjoyed a more magnificent spectacle than will now be presented. In 
December, on the other hand, when the comet, after acquiring its 
greatest brilliancy, will again become visible, it will unluckily be 1 90 
millions of miles distant from us, as we have already observed. 

We may here take occasion to observe that the history of astronomy 
makes mention of many comets, the appearance of which, with their 
luminous tails, was not less beautiful than terrible. I'hus Justin, for 
example, relates of a comet which appeared at the time of the birth of 
Mithridates (130 years before Christ), that its brightness seemed to illu- 
mine the whole sky, and the length of wliicli occupied a fourth part of the 
visible heavens.* Another comet (135 years before Christ) covered, ac- 
cording to Senecas account (Quaest. Natural, vii. 15), the whole milky 
way ; and in modern times, a comet that appeared about two years before 
Halley’s, in IGSO, excited notice and apprehension by the extraordinary 
magnitude of its tail* La cometc de 1680 etait unc des plus oton- 
nantes qui eut jamais paru, par I’etcnduc de sa queue” (Astronomic, par 
de Lalande, iii. 382.) The magnitude of these tails seems in many 
cases to depend on the proxinjity of the comets to the sun at their 
transit through the perihelion. This was particularly observable in the 
above-mentioned comet of J G80, whose tail appeared so unusually large 
and brilliant on its approach to t^ie sun, to which, on the 18th of De-^ 
ceniber in that year, it was IGG times nearer than the enrih at its mean 
distance. Newton, who adverts to this circumstance (hincipia, p. 640, 
edit. 1742), is of opinion that this comet, when so near to the sun, must 
have acquired a temperature far surpassing tliat of red-hot iron, and 
retained it for thousands of years j on which perhaps may depend the 
possibility of keeping a certain temperature at the immense distances 
to which comets afterwards move from the sun. He also considers the 
extension of the tail as depending solely on the vapours exhaled by the 
sun’s heat from tlic nucleus or body of fbc comet. Later experience, 
however, seems to impugn this assumption ; and tlie comet of 1811, for 
instance, which must still be fresh in the memory of many of our readers, . 


* '*Hujas (Mithridatis) futiiriun magiiiludiiu'ni etiam ccRlestia ostonta praadixerant. 
Nam ct CO (pio genitus cst aiitio, et co quo ivgnarc priiuum coepit, stclla corucles per 
utYiiiuqiie teiitpus srptuaginia diebus ita luxit, ut cmiuin omne ilagrare vidcretur. Nam 
et magnitudine sua quurtain paitcm cmli occupaveriit, et fuigoro sui sulis nitorem 
vicerat; et cum oriretur uccumberctque, quutuor spatium hurarum consuoiehau”— < 
Just, lib, xaxvii. 2. 
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had a magnificent tail, though it did not approach so near to the sun in 
its perihelion as the earth* 

Witliout attempting to follow Dr. Fischer, the author of No. 3, in his 
theory of the generation of light, and its application to comets, which 
would require the coinage of new terms, we shall merely protest against 
bis connecting with the subject certain pre-suppositions, which have no-* 
thing ill their favour but their triteness. How happens it that mathe- 
matical minds, which do not suffer themselves to be easily led astray 
by the fancy, nevertheless scruple not, pretty generally, to maintain that 
comets travel through two, perhaps more, solar systems, which they visit 
by turns? Not a single fact can be adduced in support of this hypothe- 
sis : it is a pure fiction. Equally unfounded is the assumption that 
“ comets are planets in a state of transformation.” Not only is there 
no evidence to this effect, but the conjecture is, on the contrary, most 
improbable 5 because there is such a striking difference between comets 
and planets, and because comets are so innumerable that all of them, in 
process of time, could not possibly find a place as planets in our solar 
system, without overturning those laws of harmony by which it is 
governed. If, in order to escape this objection, you thrust out all these 
supposed new planets beyond the Georgium Sidus, and adopt the notion 
that new comets are continually forming, and that these again are trans- 
formed into planets, yon do away with all limits to the solar systems, 
and multiply their spheres to such a degree, that they could not find 
places without disturbing one another. In fact, you might as well 
insist that falling stars are transformed into bills, as that comets change 
into planets. 

Respecting the great comet which is expected to appear in the present 
year Dr, Fischer thus expresses himself : — 

** This comet is usually called Halley’s comet, after the celebrated astronomer 
of that name, because in the year 1682 be turned his particular attention to it, 
determined its course more precisely, and predicted its re-appcarance in the year 
1759. Edmund Halley was appointed astronomer royal at Greenwich in 1720; 
he was born in 1656, and lived till 1742. But it was by the assistance of the 
earlier observations and conjectures made by Apian, the German astronomer, 
in 1531, that Halley was enabled to arrive at his conclusions. Peter Apian or 
Bienewitz, born in 1495 at Leisnig, near Meissen in Saxony, and afterwards 
professor at Ingoldstadt, where he died in 1552, deduced from his observations 
on the comet of 1531 the probability that it was the same which had appeared 
in 1305, 1380, and 1456." 

Dr. Fischer next presents us with the substance of all the recorded 
observations of this comet since the year 1005, and a statement of the 
weather which attended each of its appearances — an interesting analysis, 
the results of which we shall subjoin as briefly as possible* In 100.5 the 
appearance of this comet was attended by a great famine in 1 080 by 
an earthquake; in 1155 by a cold winter and failure of crops; in 
1230 by rain and inundations (part of Friesland was overwhelmed, with 
100,000 inhabitants) ; in 1304 by great drought, and intense cold in the 
following winter, succeeded by a pestilence; in 1380 by a still more de- 
structive contagion; in 1456 by wet weather, inundations, and earth- 
quakes; again, in i531| by great floods > in 1607 by extreme drought. 
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followed by a most severe winter; in 1682 by floods and earthquakes ; 

1759 by spme wet| and slight earthquakes. Hence it appears that 
this coniet has brought with it sometimes heat and drought, at others 
wet and cold, but the latter oftener than the former: if, however, these 
meteorological phenomena were not wholly independent of its appear- 
ance. 

The author concludes with some particulars respecting its next ap- 
pearance, which differ, more especially in regard to distances, from those 
given in the preceding part of this article. His report of its course and 
motions is as follows : — 

Towards the end of August, 1835, the comet will make its first appearance 
in the eastern quarter of the heavens, in the sign Taurus. Its light will then be 
very faint, partly on account of the length of the days, and partly on account of 
its distance at this time from the earth, amounting to 190 millions of miles. 

As the motion of the comet will be at first directed towards the earth, its 
position in the heavens will not be much cimnged till the middle of September, 
though its light will rapidly increase in intensit)r. On the 13th of September 
its distance from the earth will be 95 millions of miles ; from this time its magni- 
ficent tail will increase in magnitude and brilliancy'; die comet will rise gradu- 
ally earlier ; and its motion will appear to be more and more rapid. In the 
latter half of September it will enter the sign Gemini. 

“ On the 1st of October the comet will be only 27 million miles distant from 
the earth, and it will then enter the fore-foot of the Great Bear, in which it will 
cease to set, so that about this time it will have attained its highest degree of 
brilliancy and its greatest apparent magnitude. On the 6th of October its dis- 
tance from the earth will be only about 16| millions of miles, being the nearest 
point to which it approaches. Its magnificent tail will now extend from the hair 
of Berenice to the principal stara in the constellation of the Great Bear. The 
head of the comet will set about nine in the evening, whilst the inner visible tail 
will be visible the whole night in the northern heavens, till the head re-appears 
in the morning red. From this period it will continue to approach perceptibly 
nearer to the sun, setting earlier in the evening, and at the same time receding 
ffrom the earth. 

On the 17th of November the comet will be in its perihelion, consequently 
it will bo no longer visible to us, either during the rest of that month or in De- 
cember. 

In the beginning of January, 1836, it will issue fh>m the sun’s rays, again 
become visible, and be 190 millions of miles distant from the earth, as it was at 
the end of August. Meanwhile it will approach theearUi a second time, and re- 
main visible to us during the month of February. 

On the 1st of March it will be about 120 millions of miles distant, and will 
be visible to us in the morning in the constellations of Corvus and Crater. Thence 
it will continue to recede more and more fromjthe earth and the sun, attain its 
greatest distance from the latter in 1873, and *agaiii arrive at its perihelion in 
1912.” 
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BELGIUM. 

The Royal Commission for collecting the Chronicles and History of 
gium held a meeting on the dd of Apn^ at which Mr, Gacliiird read a 
interesting account relative to the Bollandists, and to their great the 
Acta Sanctorum^ which was left incomplete. The printing of the Chronicles 
of Belgium, which are to be divided into three scries, vriil immediately CtiaON 
mence. Tl^ee volumes of each series are to be printed at the same time. 

Mr. Serrure has just made a discovery which is highly interesting to the 
lovers of the Flemish language. lie has found, on the parchment cover of a 
book, about seventy verses of theNibeiungenlied in Flemish. The importance 
of this famous poem, which has for the last twenty years engaged the atten- 
tion of the German literati, renders the discovery both interesting and ho- 
nourable, since it proves how far advanced the Netherlands were in literature 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


The celebrated Mr. Micali, author of the History of Italy before the Times 
of the Romans, is now at Brussels, collecting materials for a history of the 
commercial intercourse between Flanders and the Italian Republics in the 
middle ages. 


FINLAND. 

A translation of the Odes of Anacreon and Sappho has appeared in the 
Finland language, by Erich- Alex. Ingmann ; — also a translation of the Gold- 
macherdorf, by Zschokke. 


The first tragedy ever written in the Finland language has been published 
by Fr. Lagerwall, by the title of Bunuliims Murhe Kurwans.” it is a de- 
cided imitation of Macbeth, adapted to the manners and scenery of Finland. 

The Finland Literary Society at Heisiugfors intends publishing a very large 
collection of ancient Finland songs and ballads, made by Dr. Lourot, physi- 
cian at Kajana, during many pedestrian excursions, which extended into the 
government of Archangel, 


FRANCE. 

There never was at any former period such ardour in France for the pub- 
lication of the sources of the national history as at this moment. The go- 
vernment has successively taken up again the collectioos commenced before 
the Revolution, by the Benedictines, and the Academy of Inscriptions, the 
Cartularia of Brequigny, the writers of the Crusades, the Hiitoriens des Gautes 
ei de la FrancCy and the Literary History of France. To^ these are to be 
added the colossal enterprize of publishing the Documents of French History, 
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g ^,(^mroission8> appointed within a few years, have cosumeqced ; 
tine Society for French History, which has begun two series, 
private speculations, the object of which is to publish in- 
. :SSiouid this zeal continue f(»r twenty or thirty years, the only 
% df l&e historian will be to read this immense mass of documents. 

H rdgl^ettetl that, all these plans being independent of each other, there 
QiHerbus repetitions of the same documents ; the collection of the 
des Gaules et dp la France will frequently come into contact with the 
9Ction%and the Histoire Litteraire, with the two last collections. So 
A 1if6^ the French government conceived the idea of a work similar 
's Fcedera. Three volumes, in folio, of a catalogue by Brequigny, 
ted tit 1769, 1775, 1782, and four-fifths of the fourth volume was 
ifore the commencement of the French Revolution. But a decree 
h August, 1791, suspended ail the literary undertakings commenced 
by the government, and confiscated the sum in the funds, producing 45,000 
francs per annum, which had been allotted to the publication. The Directory, 
indeed, ordered in the year iv., and the Consulate in the year xh, that the 
publication should be renewed, but as no money was granted nothing was 
done. However, in 1832, funds were assigned to complete Brequigny*s Cata- 
logue. All that portion of the fourth volume which was printed had been 
lost or destroyed during the Revolution, so that it was necessary to do it over 
again. The fourth volume is nearly ready for publication, and the fifth is in 
great forwardness. This, however, is but a preliminary work, and the great 
work, which is to contain the documents themselves, is scarcely begun. The 
Academy, however, has now resolved to proceed in earnest, and by the advice 
of M. Pardessus, in a report on the subject to the Academy of Inscriptions, 
has made some judicious alterations in the original plan. But still, as is above 
remarked, the want of concert in the direction of the several collections will 
cause numerous repetitions. 


At the end of February last there were in Paris 81 printing-offices, 155 li- 
thographic printers, 32 copper-plate printers, 25 letter-founders, 8 press- 
makers, 9 printing -ink manuracturers, and 95 engravers and punch-cutters. 

In the 84 departments of the kingdom, including Corsica, there are 258 
newspapers, consequently on an average three to each department. But three 
departments,— the Upper Alps, tlie Lower Alps, and the Upper Pyrenees, — have 
no newspaper at all. Out of these 258 papers, 101 are exclusively devoted 
to local intelligence, and 4 are confined to literary matters; so that the num- 
ber of political journals is no more than 153. 

The French papers have announced a singular speculation. They say that 
several booksellers, in concert with the proprietors of ** Gi^uvres completes de 
M. Chateaubriand,’’ are preparing a new edition of the works of that eminent 
writer. Each subscriber will ^ furnished with a ticket which will entitle him 
to a chance of obtaining one of 70 prizes, representing the value of 180,000 
francs. One of these prizes will consist of one third of the property of the * 
complete works of Chateau briand^a property which is known to have cost 
more than half a million (of francs.) 

M. Fontanier has published a new volume of Travels in the East, undettaken 
by command of the French government from 1830 to 1833. It contdnks the 
narrative of a second tour made by the author in Anatolia. The account of 
the first appeared* at Paris in two volumes, 1829. 

1 1 2 
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The commission appointed for superintending the publication of the works 
of M. Champollion, junior, composed of Messrs. Silvestre de Sacy, I^tronne, 
Cham pol lion >Figeac, Lenorroant; and some others, presented on the 36th of 
April the first livraison of the Monuments of Egypt and Nubia” to the 
minister of the interior. The designs are admirably executed by M. Dubois; 
and the price will be so moderate as to render this important work accessible 
to artists and literary men. 


The property of the immense work by Piranesi, representing the most re- 
markable edifices of ancient and modern Rome, has been lately sold at Paris. 
Independently of the skill displayed in the designs and the merit of the exe- 
cution which have given celebrity to the name of Piranesi, senior and junior, 
these plates possess the advantage of representing a considerable number of 
monuments which no longer exist, or which were much less injured when 
the views were taken than at present. 

John Baptist Piranesi, whose work formed sixteen volumes, atlas folio, died 
at Rome in 1778. His son, Francis, continued this work. The Pope con- 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood, and Gustavus III. of Sweden ap- 
pointed him his chargt-d' affaires at the court of Rome. In 1798 he was sent 
as minister of the Roman republic to Paris. Some years afterwards, as he 
deemed himself unsafe at Rome, be sought refuge, with his collection, at 
Naples, was there apprehended, and owed his liberation to the interference of 
the First Consul, who gave him an invitation to settle in France, which 
Piranesi accepted without hesitation. His collection of engraved plates, 
which had fallen into the hands of the English, was restored to him, out of 
respect for the talents and reputation of the engraver. Napoleon granted to 
him his especial protection, assigned to him the College dcs Orassins for an 
atelier^ and one of the lower rooms of the Palais Royal, opposite to the Cart'‘ 
Valois, for the sale of his works. It was in this liis new country that Piranesi 
published his Roman Antiquities.” Rut, thougli supported by Napoleon* he 
was obliged, by the magnitude of the undertaking, to dispose of bis estubli&h- 
ment. By an ordinance of the government it was decreed that it should be pur- 
chased at the cost of the state, and that the sum of 800,000 francs and an annual 
pension of 13,000 should be paid to the artist. But the disastrous Russian 
campaign prevented the execution of this decree. Messrs. Firmin Didot, 
brothers, Jiave now become proprietors of this magnificent work, the most 
extensive monument of engraving produced during the last century. It corn- 
prebends 3000 plates, almost all of atlas size, the engraving alone of which 
cost upwards of a million of francs. Several of them arc yet unpublished, 
and will enhance the value of the new edition which Messrs. Didot are 
about to prepare. 


It is stated ns a fact that 3(^000 copies of tlie Histoire de la Revolution 
Fran 9 aise,” by M. Thiers, /published by Messrs Firmin Didot, and now com- 
pleted, have been sold in the course ot one year. 


GERMANY. 

The Leipzig Easter Fair Catalogue comprehends in the whole 4193 articles. 
Among these are 436 works in the press, and 3767 ready for delivery ; and 
among the latter are 103 atlasses or single maps of the earth or heavens. 
There are consequently 3064 printed works ready for delivery: 320 of these 
tire in living foreign languages, 303 in the ancient languages, and 3142 German 
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books, of which 146 are novels, and 49 plays, leaving 2947 books and pam- 
phlets of a scientific or ^miscellaneous nature. The 3767 articles read^ for 
publication have been produced by 487 houses, which gives an average of 
scarcely eight to each. * Those whose publications amount to twenty or more 
are the following Basse, 74; lleiiner,7i; Manz, 50; Levrault,44; Metzler, 
4^; Cotta, 41 ; Brockhaus, 39; Beiczel, 36; flofFrnaun and Cainpe, 35; Haase, 
35; Halm, 34; Schlosser, 31; Arnold and Steinkopf, each 29; Gudsche,28; 
Perthes and Besser, 27 ; Dunckei* and Humblot, and Franz, each 27 ; Friedrich 
Fleischer, and Gerold and Mayer, each 26; Barth, 25; Baumgartner, Ilinricbs, 
Leske, and Voigt, each 24; Biideker and Schubothe, each 23; Vetter and 
Bostosky, and Weidmann, each 22; Brodhag, lierold, Kollmann in Leipzig, 
and Max and Co., each 21 ; Voss, Friese, liammerich, Kollmann in Augsburg, 
and Lufiund, each 20* • 

The total number of articles produced since 1831 have amounted as fol- 
lows: — in 1831 to 5508; in 1832 to 6122; in 1833 to 5653; and in 1834 to 
6074 articles. The publications of the last year, under their different classes, 
exhibit the following proportions : — 

1. Belles-Lettres and Fine Arts, 1327 articles, among which there are 358 
novels, 173 plays, and 109 relating to music. 2. Divinity, 1141 articles, in- 
cluding 550 sermons and hooks of devotion. 3. History, 880 articles, includ- 
ing 212 biographies and 87 on antiquities. 4. Politics and Political Economy, 
777 articles. 5. Medicine, 639 articles, including 81 on chemistry and phar- 
macy, 78 on the homoeopathic system, and 42 on veterinary medicine. 6« 
Philolog}', 597 articles. 7. The Natural Sciences^ 400 articles. 8. Geo- 
graphy and Travels, 385 articles. 9. Technology, 338 articles. 10. Works 
for Vouth, among which the 126th edition of Wilmsen’s Kinderfreund. 11. 
Jurisprudence, 285 articles. 12. Philosophy and Literature, 269 articles. 
13. Domestic and Rural Economy, 237 articles. 14. Education, 217 articles. 
15. Mathematical Sciences, 212 articles. 16. Military Science and Equitation, 
187 articles. 17. Commerce and Mining, 175 articles. 18. Forests and the 
Chacc, 55 articles. 19. Miscellaneous Works, 200. 


M. Deiters of Munster has announced the speedy, publication of a History 
of the Anabaptists, from their origin to their suppression, by Mr. J. Hast, in 
an 8vo. volume. 

The same bookseller has ready : — ** Travels through Italy and Sicily, from 
1828 to 1830,” by J. B. llegemann, which professes to furnish an accurate 
guide to travellers in those countries. 


Duiicker and llumblot of Berlin have announced a German translation of 
** Baines’s History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain.” 


The announcement of a collection of the German classic-writers by the 
booksellers of Paris, has induced Brockhaus of Leipzig to issue a circular 
containing proposals for supplying the trade of Germany with a similar collec- 
tion. He proposes that each author should be sold separately ; that the size 
of the work should be medium duodecimo; and that there should be no 
graphic embellishments, in order that the volumes may be afforded at a rea- 
sonable price. He also intimates his readiness to treat with the proprietors 
of copyrights for the use of such books ns it may be thought desirabte to iii'^ 
troduce into this collection. 
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Chevaliei' Baader, well known for his efforts for the improvement of rail- 
roads, has just produced a little work on the impossibility of employing steam- 
carriages on orainary roads with advantage as general means of conveyance, 
and on the absurdity of all the plans for dispensing with rail-roads by means 
of them. 


The second part of the second volume of the Description of the City of 
Rome/’ by Plainer, Bunsen, Gerhard, and Rbstell, has just niade its appear^ 
ance, together with thirteen quarto plates in a portfolio. This portion treats 
exclusively of the rich treasures of art deposited in the Vatican. It gives a 
complete catalogue of the antiques preserved there, a history and description 
of the V’atican library and archives, and copious accounts of the principal 
manuscripts and miniatures, and also of the ancient Christian inonumeDts and 
antique vases attached to the library. An important division is devoted to 
Raphael’s Cartoons, and the Vatican collection of pictures. 


The First Tour in North America, in the years 1822—1824, by Paul Wil- 
liam Duke of Wiirtemberg,'’ with a map of Louisiana, has just been pub- 
lished in an 8vo. volume. 


The approach of the expected comet has caused a second edition of the 
work **Oii the true and e;pparent Path of Ilalley’s Comet, on its re-appear- 
ance in 1835,” by Aug. Ferd. Mubins, professor of astronomy at Leipzig, to 
be required in the space of four months from its first publication. 


Wilmans of Frankfort has announced " Observations and Remarks on 
Bessarabia, made during a Residence of many years in that country,” by Dr. 
Zucker, in one volume, 8vo. 


The second and third volumes of Dr. Ungewitter^s translation from the 
Swedish of ** Berggreu’s Travels in Europe and the East,” have been pub- 
lished. 


Mr. Cotta is about to publish a complete and splendid edition of the works 
of .Schiller. In the supplement to his works, published by During, there is an 
interesting medico-psychological essay, in which the great writer paints with 
much delicacy and feeling his sister-in-law, Madame de Wolizogen. A lady 
residing near Stuttgard is in possession of many valuable papers, among 
which are the letters to Laura. 


Mr. Cotta has lately published : — " Reise auf dern Caspischen Meere und 
in den Caucasus,” by Dr* Edward*£ichwald,in the years 1825 and 1826, with 
plates and maps. Only the first volume is yet published, under the title of 
“ Periplus of the Caspian Sea,” containing the narrative of the voyage on the 
Caspian. 


A bookseller at Munich has published a work, in a royal quarto volume, 
entitled, Sketeins Aivof^gHjOns thairh Manning* (Explanation of the Gospel 
ol“ St. John,) in the Gothic language, fiom Roiimn and Milanese MSS., with 
a i^tin fhmsiation, illustrative remarks, and historical inquiry, a Gothic- 
Latin vocabulary, and specimens of the writing, by Dr, H." Mussman, 
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Professor of the ancient German langua^ .and literature in the University 
of Munich. This volume furnishes entirely new^ and hitherto unpublished 
monuments of the Gothic language, which are more valuable, as they not 
only afford ample contVibutions to gramoDiBr and lexicography, but also confirm 
and complete the translation of the Bible by Ulphilas, but more especially 
because they supply absolutely new information respecting the Arianism of 
the Goths. The discussions which have token place on this subject induced 
the Editor to engage in a most laborious, but successful inquiry, concerning 
the author, and the original language, &c. of the old Gothic translation, by 
which much light is thrown on that very obscure part of the history of the 
Church, — the Christianity of the Goths, and other German tribes. 


Hoffmann of Stuttgart has announced a popular System of Mineralogy and 
Geology, by Dr. E. F. Gloqker, director of the mineralogical cabinet of the 
University of Breslau. 


A Mythological Dictionary, by Dr. Edward Jacobi, in two volumes, 8vo., 
has just been published by the house of Sinner, at Coburg. 

On the 1st of July, Baumgartner of Leipzig will commence publishing a 
popular Bible,” with 532 plates and cuts. Tlie ideas for the historical sub* 
jects are taken from the works of the most eminent masters, ancient and mo- 
dern, and M. Leo de Laborde, who has lately explored Arabia, has observed 
the most scrupulous accuracy in the landscapes, and particularly in those 
connected with the peregrinations ofj the Israelites after leaving Egypt. The 
work will appear in parts at short intervals. 

Rieger and Co. of Stuttgart are preparing " The Select Works of Victor 
Hugo,” translated by Friedrich Seybold, in about twenty small volumes* 

« I ■»! ■ 

The publication of Retzseb’s Sketches to Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 
lias been delayed owing to an ailment of- the eyes, which has prevented the 
artist from transferring them to the copper. They will appear about the end 
of the present year. 

The Chevalier Wiebeking, well known by his important publications on 
Hydraulic Architecture, the History of Civil Architecture. &c., has com- 
menced a work, in two quarto volumes, relative to what is most curious and 
useful in Hydraulic Architecture, with thirty-six large topographic-hydro- 
graphic charts, and seventeen copper-plates. The first volume will be pub- 
lished in the course of the present year. 


The Bavarian architect, M. L. von Klenze, has just published a highly 
interesting work under the following title: /^Anweisung zur Arebitektur des 
ChristUcheii Cultus,” with thirty-nine copper-plates, in folio. 


NAPLES, 

The Neapolitap journals give a very favourable account of the recently 
published “ Graminatica Italiana/ by Dominico Pandpllo. 

At Palermo there has appeared the second volume of a new work, entitled-— 
<< Le An tichitv della Sicilia esposte ed illustrate per Domen, Le Paso ^ietra- 
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Santa Duca de Serradifalco” — with thirty-seven engravings on copper and litho- 
graphs. A curious circumstance attending this splendid work is, that the 
second volume has been published before the first. It embraces the ruins of 
the ancient Selinus; the first will comprise the grottoes of Segeste. 


PORTUGAL. 

Accounts from Portugal state that, with the books found in the suppressed 
convents, a library of 300,000 volumes had been formed in the convent of 
San Francisco* 


PRUSSIA. 

The late learned Baron William von Humboldt has ordered in his last will, 
dated January SO, 1832, that all the ample philological materials which he 
had collected, and which at present are nut in a fit state for the press, shall 
he the property of the Uoyal Library; on Condition that men of learning, who 
devote themselves to any branch of the study of philology, shall be at full 
liberty to make uscof tliem in their literary labours. He has also bequeathed 
to the Royal Library all his books and writings, many of which are very rare, 
relative to foreign languages. These works are enumerated in a separate 
catalogue. As the deceased Baron bad long intended to leave this part of his 
ample collections to the Royal Library, he had taken especial care to add to 
it everything upon the subject which the Library did not already possess. 


Among the Manuscripts left by this eminent scholar are two important 
works designed for publication ; the one, On the Languages of tlic Indian 
Archipelago derived from the Sanskrit;” and the other, the Origin 
and the Philosophy of Ltinguages in genera!.” This interesting intelligence 
has been communicated in a letter from Alexander von Humboldt to M. Arago 
at Paris. 


Professor Preuss, in his life of Frederick II., speaks of the following 
literary treasure without being able to stute where it was to be found. 
Mr. Polchau, of Berlin, who possesses an invaluable collection of MS. music, 
has obtained, by the intervention of his royal highness the crown prince, per- 
mission to make a search in the royal palaces for early musical compositions, 
and in particular those of Frederick II. He has had the good fortune to dis- 
cover ill the palace at Berlin and the New Palace 120 musical compositions 
by his majesty, consisting of concertos, solos for the flute, with bass, &o. 


The Berlin Military Journal of May 16, published the hitherto inedited iu« 
troductioii of Frederick II. to his General Principles of the Art of War, 
applied to the tactics and discipliiie of the Prussian troops,” 1752. It was a 
conhdential communication to the chief officers of his army, which has been, 
at length, brought to light after a lapse of eighty-two years. 


A splendid work, entitled Der Dorn zu Kbnigsberg in Preussen,” being a 
history and description of the cathedral of Kbnigsberg, has just appeared in two 
parts. The first contains the history of the catliedral, by August Rudolph 
Oebser ; and the secoml the description of the edifice, and of the works of art 
which it contains, by Dr. Ernst August Hagen, with eight large lithographic 
views of the cathedraf. The work owes its origin to the celSration of the 
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five-hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the cathedral in 1833, on 
which occasion it was resolved to build a school-house, and in order to in- 
crease the funds for this purpose, the authors undertook this work, which 
gives much information on many points of local history hitherto imperfectly 
known. 


RUSSIA. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences at Petersburg, has awarded the first 
I)eniidoff prize fur 1834 to a work of Mr. Sidonski, entitled “ Introduction to 
the Science of Philosophy,*' in which the ^thor shows himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the German Philosophical ochools. The second prize was 
adjudged to the well-known Father Hyacinthe, for his “ Historical Account of 
the Caiinucks, from the thirteenth century to the present time.’’ 


SWEDEN. 

Tliis country may now boast of possessing a history worthy of itself. This 
is the History of the Swedish Nation, from the most ancient times to the 
present period,*' by Strinnholin. This work is calculated to interest not only 
the historian or antiquary, but the lovers of history in general, as well as those 
who take an interest in adventures, and in the manners and customs of ancient 
times. A young writer, named Cronholm, has furnished valuable contribu- 
tions to the early history of Sweden, in detached Essays, such as the Wa« 
riiiger and Ancient Northern Reminiscences.” Tliese compositions, which 
are the result of long and assiduous investigation, are written in an elevated 
and singularly pleasing style, and bear indisputable marks of great ability, 
l^ie collections of Swedish documents and records are of much importance 
to the history of Sweden, especially the Scripiores rcrum Suecicarum the 
“ Memoirs appertaining to the History of Scandinavia the Swedish Dipio- 
matarium of Liljegren;’* and the ** Documents collected from the Archives 
of the Family of La Gardie,” edited by Wieselgren. 


Considerable additions have been made to the statistics of Sweden, espe- 
cially by “ Carl af Forsell's Statistics of Sweden,” (Statistik ufver Sveringe, 
grundad pa offentliga Handliiigar), which is an invaluable addition to Swedish 
literature. The author makes comparisons not only between the former and 
the present state of Sweden, but also that of other countries^ and points out 
Some improvements which might be made. 


Professor Geyer, who is still proceeding in the composition of his History 
of Sweden, has meanwhile published Reminiscences of a Journey in England 
and Germany, under the title of Minnefi Utdrag ur Bref och Dagbikker.** 


The total number of periodical works in this kingdom is 103 ; 16 of which 
commenced during the last year, and 0 in the present. Of these 37 are pub- 
lished in Stockholm, 7 at Gottenburg, and 5 atUpsal. Among the new works 
published since June 1, 1835, are: Atterbom’s Works, vol. i.; The Scandina- 
vian Fauna, by S. Nilsson, S vols., with plates; Travels in North America, by 
Gosselman, andjieveral pamphlets on the approaching Comet. 
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TURKEY. 

A young architect^ M. Texier, after finishing his studies in Italy, lias been 
sent by the French government to Constantinople and Asia Minor, to examine 
the antique monuments of that nearly unknown country. He has lately written 
from Phrygia, and communicated an interesting account of the town of Azan, 
of the antique monuments of which we have hitherto had neither descrip- 
tion nor drawing. He has discovered there a magnificent temple surrounded 
by an Ionic colonnade, which, he says, surpasses every thing of the kind that 
either Greece or Italy can boast, in regard to purity of style and preservation. 
Upon the outer walls there are still eight Greek and Latin inscriptious relating 
to Panhellenic festivals and magisterial ordinances. Almost all the other 
public buildings of this ancient ctown are still extant — marble bridges and 
sepulchral monuments, quays, the theatre, and the circus. The theatre is in 
the highest state of preservation. The stage is yet entire, but the Ionic co- 
lumns have been overthrown by an eartliquake, and the orchestra is covered 
with rubbish. In the proscenium is a frieze with relievos, representing 
-hunting scenes : among the animals may be distinguished the Zebu, or humped 
ox, (an animal now found no where but in India,) torn by a lion ; stags and 
boars caught by dogs, horse-races, Sic, The doors^are still standing, with all 
their decorations. Opposite to the theatre is the circus, built of white marble. 
Near the temple is seen a large portico, probably the gymnasium, with co- 
lumns of the Greciaa-Doric order. Amidst these remains are scattered the 
bouses of a small villagA M. Texier has caused several excavations to be 
made, and taken measurements and drawings of the buildings. 

A late number of the Turkish Gazette announces that the fourth volume 
of ** lahak Efendi’s Manual of the Mathematical Sciences'^ is published, and 
may be had at the Imperial Printing-ofBce. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

A Description of the Gold Mines of the United States is published at New 
York, in numbers; each number has a map of the district containing the gold 
mines described. No. 1. North Carolina, with an Essay on the Gold Region 
of the United States, for the Transactions of the Geological’Society of Pensyl- 
vania. No, 11. Virginia and Maryland. No. Ill, Pensylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York. 

WALLACHIA. 

(Extract from a letter,) 

In a literary point of view our country can hardly be said to exist; we have 
no national history, and very few works in the national language. The higher 
classes speak modern Greek, French, or German; the latter is spoken, in 
particular, by the female sex, because they are, for the most part, brought up 
by German governesses. We have, however, some good translations of 
foreign classical woiks. Thus, for instance, M. £liade,i£ditor of the Wal- 
*lachian Courier at Bucharest, has translated the Meditations of Lamartine, 
and die Pbsdra of Eaoiue. He is now writing a National Epic Poem, the 
hero of which is Michai Woda Witeezlia, (Prince Michael the Brave,) who 
lived in the seventeenth century. Among our poeb John Vakoresko may be 
mentioned, who has written some songs, and translated some cantos of Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered. We are now endeavouring every where to form public 
lll^raries with the hocks that have been long buried in the monasteries. I 
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Mit Biidnissen. l2mo. .Stuttgart. 5s. 6d. 

400 Norder, E., Erinnerungen einer Reise durch Deutschland, Frankreich und italien. 

Ister Bd. 8vo. Hamburg, 

401 Otte, F. W., Reise durch Norwegen im Sommer 1832^ Mit Riicksicht auf die 

nattirliche BeschafTenheit und den Cultur-Zuslaiid des Landes, &c. 8vo. 
Berlin, lOs. 

402 Pfister, J. C. Von, Geschichte der Teutschen. 5ter und letater Thl. 8vo. Hamburg, 

403 Popping, Dr. £., Reise in Chile, Peru und ant’ dem Amazonen-Strome wahrend 

dem Jahre 1827 bis 1832. In 2 Banden. Ister Bd., nebst dem Atlas von 16 
Laiidschaftcn in Roy. Fol. 4to. Leipzig, 31, 3s, 

404 Raumer, G. W. von, Regesta historiae Brandenburgls. Chronologisch gcordnete 

Ausziige aus alien Chroniken und Urkunden zur Geschichte der Murk Bran- 
denburg. Iste Abtheilung, bis zum Jahre 1200. 4to. Berlin, 8b. 

405 Seidler, C., Zehn Jahre in Brasilieti, wahrend der Regierung Dorn Pedro’s und 

nach dessen Entthrouung. Ister Bd. 8vo. Quedlinburg, 7s. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

406 Freytag, O. W., Heblaische Gramraatik. 8vo. Hatics 

407 Graff, £. Q., Althochdeutscher Spracbschatz oder Wbrterbuch der altbochdeut- 

schen Sprache ; etymologisch und granimutiscli bearheifet. Isten Theils 2te 
und 3te Lief. 4to. Berlin, Ts. 

408 Matthia, Encyclbpadie der philolog. Wlssenschaften. 8vn. Leipzig, 

409 Ovidii, Nason'ts," Metamorphoses, Recensuit et perpetua^annotat. illuslr. 

Deti. C. G« Baurngorten-Crusius. 8vo. Lipdae, 12s« 
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410 K^lander, J., Ritter von. Die Sprache der Albaaeaen oder Sclikipetami. 8ve. 

Frankfurt am Main. Ss. 

411 Tlieopl^ivlacti Simocattfte histor.tibrioctOylTCQgn. J.Bekkerog. 8vo. Bonnot. Ids. 
Bopp, F., Kritische tiraromatik der SaiislLrita«Bprache, in kuraerer Fassung* 8vo. 

Bet'lin. l^s. 

413 Frosaikcr, Griecliische, in neuen Uebersetzangen. Ilerausgegeben von der Frof. 

G. Tafel, C. von Osiandcr und O. Schwab. lS4ites — ISPstesBdchen. ISmo. 
Stuttgart, d Is. 6d* 

413*— — ■ , RbiniBcbep ^ 86stei — 94stes Bdchen* 

18mo. Stuttgart, &is.6d. 

414 Rayk, Prof., Frisische Spraciilehre. Aus dem Danischen iibersetzt voii Prof. F. 

Buss. 8vo. Freiburg, 4s. 

415 Rutheno, Ungarica grammatica. 8vo. Viennae, Si, 6d. 

POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c, 

416 Faure, Singes d’une Nuit d'Hiver. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

417 Streckfuss, K., Neuere Dichtungen. if mo. Halle. 

418 Gutzkow, C., Nero. £ine Trugbdie. ISmo. Stuttgart. 

419 Holbein, F. von, Das Turnier von Kronstein. 8vo. 3s. 

4f0 Oeiilenschlager. A., Dramatische Dichlungen. f Bdc. Hamburg. 

421 Raiipach, Dr. £., Draniatisclie Werke, emster Gattung. 3ter Bd. Hamburg. 

422 , Drumali>he Werke, kumischer Gattung. 4ter Bd. Hamburg, 

423 Die Frauen von Elbing. Trauerspiel. 8vo. 

424 — , Das Malirchen im Traum. DrBnia4ische Gedicht, in 3 Abthei). 

425 . — — ■ , Der Muller und seiu Kind. Volks-Drama. 

426 — " — , Der Nasenslieber. Posse. 

427 , Tasso’s Tod. Trauerspiel. 

428 Vorinund und Mtindel. Schauspiel. 

429 Schenk, £. von, Schausplelc. Ster Bd. 8vo. Stuttgart, 

430 Wassernuth, dte, ini Schweizer-Hochgebirge. Drama, mit Musik begleitet. 8vo. 

Zurich, 

^1 Wccimiar, C. F, von, Carl des XII. Tod. Trauerspiel. Und Leonardo. Trauer- 
spicl. 8vo. Carisruhe. 4s. 

432 Arbter, Emmy von, Lenzbliithen. 8vo. Griltt. 4s. 

433 Bellamy, Kbschen. £inc poetische Erzahlung aus dem Nord-Niederliindischen. 

Kill Versuch von L. J. F. Jausen, 12mo. 

434 Braucr, £., Gedicht^. 12mo. Karlsruhe. 2s. 6d, 

435 Diclitergarten fiir Frauen. 8vo. Frankfurt am Main. 12s. 

436 EjcIkmi blatter, oder Sammlung alter deutseber Romanzen und Balladen, von A. 

Fischer und A. Botteler. 8vo. Leipzig, 8s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

437 Chatterton, Drame, par Alfr. de Vigny. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

438 Aiiselme, par Busoni. 2 Vois. 8vo. 15s. 

439 Baignoux, Sanche Oriello, Prince de Viana. 2 Vols. 8vo. 58. 

440 Bounelicr, Un homme sans Coeur. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

441 Raymond, La Veilleuse. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

442 Menard, Piudie-Mur, Marine do 14e Siecle. 2 Vols. 8to. 15s. 

443 Dezobry, Rome au Siecle d’Auguste. 4 Vols, 8vo. f6s. 

444 Keratry, Saphira ou Paris et Rome sous TEmpire. 3 Vols. 8vo. 22s. 6d. • 

445 Feeling, Scenes dc la Vie Castillane et Andalouse. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

446 Corbierc, Scenes de Mer, 2 Vols, 8vo. 15s. 

447 Girardin, Monsieur le Marquis de Fontanges. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

448 Sand, Andr6. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

449 Erard de Clmtclet, Esquisses du tenis de Louis XIV. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

450 Latouclie, Grangeneuse. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

451 Craoii, Heiury Percy, Comte de Northumberland. 2 Vols. 8vo. I5s. 

452 Sand, Leone LeonU 6vo. 78. 6d. 
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List of New Works. 


455 Guerin, Le Mari da la Reine 1542 — 1546. 8vo. 5s. 

454 Bahac, Le Pere Goriou. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

455 Ricard, Maison de cinq Stages. 4 Vols. 12mo. 12s. 

456 Thourat, Blanche de Saint Simon. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

457 Livre des Conteurs. Tom. VI. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

458 David, Lucien Spalma. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

459 Biot, Jane Grey. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

460 Spindler et Blumenhagcn, Les trois As. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

461 La Madeleine, La Grande Prieure de Make, 1565. 2 Vols. 8vo. I5s. 

462 Sclioppe, Amelie, Nene Sagenbibliotbek, oder Volkssagen, Legenden und Mahr* 

cben. 8vo. Neuhaldensleben. 

463 Alexis, W., Das Haus Diisterwcg. Kin Roman. 2 Bde* 8ve. Leipzig^ 

464 Belani, C. H., Der Premier-Minister. Historische Roman. 3 Bde. 12mo. 

Fran'kfurt am Main. * 

465 Duell, das, oder die Freiindschaft als Schutzgeist der Liebe. Erzahlung. 8s. 

466 Duller, E., Kronen und Kettcn. Historische Roman. S Bde. 12nio. Frank-. 

furt am Main. 21s. 

467 Ellner, L., Der Student aus Prag. Romantiscbe Erzahlung. 12nio. Ss. 

468 Giumer, Charlotte von, Histor. Erzahlungen. l2mo. Aarau. 5s. 

469 Hanke, Henriette, Der Colibri und die Ruinc. Zwei Erzahlungen. 12nio, 7s. 

470 Horn, F., Wein und Oel. Erzahlungen, See. 2 Bde. 12mo. Dresden, 

471 Kruse, L., Erzahlungen aus der Copenhagener iliegenden Post. 3ter Bd. 12mo. 

Leipzig. 6s. 

472 — , Verirrung aus Selbstsucht. Frau und Magd. Zwei Novellen. ISmo. 6s. 

473 , Die Jungen ir>id die Alten. 12mo. Hamburg. 7s, 

474 Lessmann, D., Die Todteiirichter. Novelle aus Italien. 12mo. 5s. 

475 Lcwald, A., Schattirungen. 12nio. Hamburg. 

476 Lotz, G., Novellen und Erzahlungen. 12mo. Hamburg. 

477 Muller, Rosalia, Des Lebens Wcchsel. 12 n] 0 . St, Gdlen, 6b. 

478 Pichlcr, C., Elisabeth von Gutcnstciii. 3 Bde. ISmo. Wien. 21s. 

479 Uellstab, L., Der Wiidschiitz. Roman. 12nio. Berlin, 

480 Sartori, J., Johanna 1. Kdniginn von Ncapel. 2 Bde. 12mo. Leipzig. 8s. 

481 Schefer, L., Neue Novellen. 4ter Bd. 12ino. Leipzig. lOs. « 

482 Storch, L., Stern des Morgenlandes. Novelle. S Bde. Frankfurt, 21s. 

483 Studeiitenbiider, oder Dcutschlands Arminicn und Gcrmancn in dern Jahren 

1830 — 1833, von H. Farsch, 8vo. Hamburg. 

484 Tarnow, F., Erzahlungen, fremde und eigenc. 2ter Bd. Leipzig. 7s. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

485 La Bible, Hebreu et Francais, par S. Cahen. Les Prophetes. Tom. VI. 8vo. 

6s. 

486 Commentaire sur le Yapna, Tun des livres religieuz des Parses, par Burnouf. 

Tome 1. 2e Partie. 4ta. 

487 Siebuld, Ph. Fr. de, Tsian Dsu Wen, sivc miile literae ideogiaphicae. Opus 

Sinicom origine cum interpret. Kooriana, in Peninsula Koorai impress, in 
lapide exarat. a Slnensi Ko Tsching Dsebung. Fol. Lugdini-Batav. 28s. 

488 , Sin Zoo Zi Un Gjbk Ben, nov, et auct. liter. Fol. Lugdini- 

Batav. 61, 

489 Wiistenfeld, Dr. H. F., Liber classium virorum qui Korani et tradilionum cognitioiie 

excelluerunt, auctore Abu Abdalia Dahabio. P. III. 4to. G'oUing. 7s. 
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rOllEIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 

']Jdisou, Ills excellciu’e as an cssayisl, 
•Idriaw'jfh', s(iaiaR«‘in jMMClKst'd (hero l>y 
tlio lluss’iaiis, UK). 

Alhatrm, till', its hal)its and niaiiiiors, 8. 
Hh^atoi , ri'iDurkahlc, d.J. 

Amcriftm ifhiniicolo!^}^, cxaniplcs of, SSj. 

I ntomunnij'^M.), Ins ascent of Mount Aia- 
ral, 

Aiiiomu a FiTMcli drama,cliuraclcr of, ‘:J74. 
Ai'Diii, derivation of its naim*, — ron- 
si.sis of iwo mouiilains, //>, — ilicir height 
aftd appeaidure, iiUii!-- remarks on ihc 
piihhshfd views ol them, 293 — unsne- 
eessliil .itt(‘ii)pl of Dr. Farrot to ascend 
it, V9.) — 2**7 — failure of a second at- 
lein[)t,297 — asctMitof the mountain, 297 
— 299- its summit desSSbed, 299 — 
prospect fiom it, 300 — ascent of M, 
Antonoinoir, 

yUchitfctme, Cirecian, on its principles, 

m:>. 

Amjiiifm, town and volcano, visit to, 24 — 
iiiscnjition in the cathedial lelative to 
Malaspina, ih. 

Aiica, a port of Peiii, 22. 

Arthur (Hid thr Itouud T(d)le, on the origin 
of the romancts concerning them, 57. 
Auiterlitz, battle of, .i75. 

B. 

Bats of the Pliilippiue Islands, 41. 

Beetles, brilliant, in Brazil, 5 — kept in 
cages by the ladies ol Manilla, 41. 
Beggars, proportion of in France, lo2 — 
laws against them, 163 — alarming nuiu- 
ner of them in the North, 178, 

VOL. XV. Nt^. XXX. 


Jkitruge zu ehier Monogntphie des Halley^ 
schen Komelt’ii, 477. 

Belgium, literary intelligence from, 482. 

Biyu} do,\m poetical character vinrlicatcfl, 
lid — two sonnets by him, with transia- 
tioiis, (>9 — ncgiigenl versification of his 
grva! poem accounli-d for, 71 — plan rif 
Ihi' Oilando Inmimorato, 72 — IJerni’s 
riloruiicjito o( that poem, ib, — superior 
merit of the oiigin.d, 73. 

Boniipa) /l•(l..l!elen), Reponse avx Mt'moires 
du Gennul Lumaupte, 4t>8 — 470. 

Books, list of, pulillshed on the Continent 
from Dee. IB.'H to .Murth 183.^, 2.35 — 
210 — and tjoni Apiil to June 183.i, 
191— 1*»6. 

Bimjour (Ciiiwxdr), character of Ins drama 
/.e Bon Freshytere, 27t>. 

Bourgoiiig (Adolplie ile), L' Ksiutgne : 
Sou rein rs dt‘ 1823 e£ 1833, 3.39 — cha- 
raelcr of his work, 311. 

Brazil, observations on, 4. 

BreitsrlHoert (Baron), Johuun KeppleFs 
LeOeu uud fr/rkcM, 304 — motives for 
the work, 30 j, 

British Museum, facility of access to the 
entomological collections there, 209. 

Buffaloes of the I’hilippines, 44, 

Burnt (M. Amcd6e), Description dcs Ter^ 
•lams lolcunuivch de la Fraiu’C ccniralct 
7 1- - -eharaclei of his work, 82. 

Biirmcisler’s Ilaiidhuch dcr Bnlomologic, 
notice of, 207. 

Bulondt Fnisiercamp (Le Comte A. de), 
Resumi de I' Ouvi age, Tht'oricdcs Volcans, 
74 — course pursued by the author, 75 
--explanation of his theory, 77 — his 
doeiriiiu of Ilnids, 79 — and of the 
causes of volcanic eruptions, 80, 

K K 
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Bi/nm (Lord), ctfticlittu im bb poetical 
character, 354»> 

C. 

Cactust beautiful species of, 25, 

Callao, harbour of, 27, 

Canada, Upper, plan of business adopted 
by traders there, 261. 

Caml from the Chesapeake to the Ohio 
described, 337. 

Capitals of nations and individuals, how 
increased, 247 — 249. 

CaWos (Don), character of, 340. « 

Caspian Sea, inquiry concerning its height 
ascompared with tbatof the Lupine, 301. 

Cass Lake, described, 331. 

Catalogue des Coleopteres de la Collection 
de M. le Comte de Jean, 194 — character 
of the work, 204. 

Catania, plain and city of, 98. 

Charlemagne and his Paladins, origin of 
the romances concerning them, 59 — 
substance of Turpin’s Life of Charles, 
60 — Panissi’s Theory respecting him, 
63 — consequences ot Ms coronation as 
emperor, 391>^ivision of his empire, 
392. 

Charles (Archdttke), his successful cam- 
paign against the French in 1796, 366 
—371. 

Ckeeo, copper mine there belonging to an 
English company, 19. 

Chesterfield (Earl of), vindication of his 
morality by a French writer, 351, 332. 

Chili, ladies of, their inordinate love of 
dress, 12 — its government engage a 
French naturalist to visit every part of 
the republic, 13 — remarkable feature of 
its northern coast, 17 — its rich mines, 18, 

Chivalry, inquiry concerning its origin 
and character, 51 — slender foundation 
on which the theory of chivalry is built, 
53 — reasons for believing the institution 
to be purely ideal, 55. 

Comets, remarkable, 479— uiifrmnded as- 
sumptions respecting them, 480. 

Condor, the, its habits and manners, 20. 

Copernicus, his system ot astronomy de- 
clared heretical, 314. 

Copiapo, harbour of, its dangerous en- 
trance, 17 — its remarkable banks of 
shells, 18— frequency of earthquakes 
there, ib . — mixture of poverty and lux- 
ury in the houses, 21. 

Copper, virgin, found in Peru, 22. 

Cov)die, tree of New Zealand, 2. 

Comille (Henri), Souvomrs d*Orient, 424 
— character of his work, 448— stric- 
tures on it, 4b0— 453k 


Credit, principles of, In modern times, 
260— system of, in new settlements in 
America, 261. 

CriricisiRs, foreign, on English works, 227. 


D. 

Dante, inquiry concerning his knowledge 
of Greek, 67, 

Denmark, literary intelligence from, 229. 

Despotic governments asserted tu be least 
liable to err in their legislative mea- 
sures, 246. 

Diehitsch (Count), his critical situation 
during the Turkish war, 186. 

Dipo Negoro, a rebel chiet in Java, 220 — 
his character, 221 — made a prisoner of 
state by the Dutch, ih. 

Drama, decline of in France, 266 — sketch 
of its vicissitudes in that country, 267 
— war of the Classiques and lloiiian- 
tiques, 270 — triumpli of the drame kis- 
torique, 273 — state of in England, 281 
—the neglect of authors one cause of 
its decline, 284— other reasons assigned 
for it, 286. 

Drame, Le, tel qu’il est, 266. 

Dumas (Alexander), success of his Henry 
111. 271 — repulsive subjects chosen by 

* him, 273. 

£. 

• 

Earthquakes, extraordinary cflects of, 10. 

17. 

Emigration, proposed as a means of re- 
ducing pauperism in France, 179 — ob- 
jections to ^lich it is liable, ib. 

English language, remarks of a German 
on, 353. 

Entomological Society of London, its in- 
stitution, 208 — liberality of its presi- 
dent, ib. 

Entomology, recent progress of, 195 — 
considerations which should encourage 
the study of this science, ift. — its ob- 
jects, 196— prospects of the science, 
206 — ^importance of treating it in the 
vernacular idiom, 207. 

Ernest (Duke of Swabia), Iiis quarrels 
with his step-father, tlie Emperor Con- 
rad II., 421 — submits to the emperor, 
and is confined by him, 422— is re- 
instated in his duchy, ib, — romantic 
circumstances attending his death, 423. 

Etat numdrique de la Population indigente 
de Paris, 159. 

Etna, Mount, ascent of, 99 

^Etschmiadsin, convent of, 290. 
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Evam (Col.), rt'ferencc to his work on 
tlic Designs of Russia, note, 18o. 

F. 

Fame, future, enjoyment of, 304. 

Fatkenstein (Karl), Thaddiius Koseiuszko 
nach seinem dffentlichen %ind hiiuslichen 
gesckildert, 108 — his qualifica- 
tions as a biographer. 111. ■ 

Ferdinand (Duke of Styria), his persecu- 
tion of the Protestants, 3l6« 

Feth All Shah, ills numerous family, $89. 

Finland, literary intelligence from, 48t^. 

Fischer (J. Ji.), Abbildungen tur Berich* 

j, und Krgiinzung der Schmeiter^ 

lingskunde, 19o. 

FUcher (Dr. J. W.), Neue Erfahrungen 
itnd Ansichten uber die Kameten, 477. 

Foundling hospitals in France, 168. 

France, liternrv intelligence from, 2S9. 
482. 

France, state of pauperism in, 159 — his- 
loricul sketch of the laws against va- 
grants and beggars, 163 — the right of 
the pour to legal relief not recogni/cd 
there, 165 — institutions for affording 
public relief, 167-- foundiing-hospitals, 
168 — charity -boards, 170 — sources of 
their revenues, 171 — visitation of pau- 
pers at their own dwellings, 172 — pri-* 
vate charitable societies, 175— the sys- 
tem of charity- boards hut partially 
ii^Iopted, 176— sufficiency of the relief 
afforded to paupers questioned, 177 — 
plans proposed for the extirpation of 
pauperism, 179 < — objections against 
iiome - colonization, 180 — failure of 
Louis XlV.’s attempt tt^make it a 
comniercial country, 2 1-5— uecline of the 
drama there, 266 — treatment of Eng- 
lish actors in, 269 — war of the Clas- 
siques and Romantiqiies, 270 — univer- 
sal mediocrity prevailing in, 361. 

Franks, the, their histol^, 388 — 424. 

Franks, in the Levant, their ignorance of 
the nature of Turkish .society, 430. 

Frederick's Oord, a home-colony in North 
Holland, statement respecting, 180. 

Fuens pyriferus, its enormous size, 9. 

O. 

Gaillardet, repulsive subject of his drama 
La Tour de Ncsle, 273. 

Galileo, extracts from liis letters to Kep- 
pler, 3l5. 320. 

Galtenherg (Count), his Life of Leonardo 
da Vinci, 209. 


Gay (Mr.), his engagement with the go- 
vernment of Chin, 13. 

Gwiellaro (Abbate), a natural philoso- 
pher of Catania, 99 — his brother, of 
Nicolosi, too. 

Genius, its agency, 262 — tendency of !tf 
pursuits, 263 — certain to have justice 
done to it sooner or later, 304. 

German language, ancient, specimen of, 
394. 

Germans, history of the, 388 — under the 
Carlo vingians, 391 — 400 — origin of 
Counts and Dukes among them, 400— 
thej^etcct Henry Duke of Saxony their 
king, 403 — his son and successor, Otho, 
crowned emperor by the Pope, 419 — 
extinction of the Saxony dynasty, 420 
Conrad II, elected emperor, i6. — reign 
of Henry III., 423, 424. 

Germany, literary intelligence from, 230. 
484. 

Girgenti, quarantine regulations at, 91 — 
iniserable accommodations, 92 — M. 
Panilteri’s collrctioii of antiquities, i5. 
— private theatre, 93— ruins of ancient 
temples, i5.— wusiic wedding party, 94 
— trait of Sicilian generosity, 95. 

Gravenhorst, his works on Entomology, 
203. 

Great Britain, inquiry concerning the in- 
crease of her national wealth, 248. 

Gregorian Calendar, denounced by the 
Wurlcriibcrg divines, 311. 

Grossi (Tomniaso), Marco Visconti, 139 
—extraordinary success of this work in 
Italy, ib, — brief statements of the his- 
torical events on which it is founded, 
140. 

Gustafson (Colonel), La Journ^e du 13 
Mars, 224. 

II. 

IJahn (Dr. C. W.), Die Wanzenariigin 
Insekten ahgehildet und beschrieben, 195. 

Halley's Comet, notice of works on, 477. 

Ilecker (Dr.), Der Knglische Schweiss, 
217 — notice of his works, Der schwarze 
Tod and Die Tanzwuth, ib. 

Heeren (M.), remarks on tlie expedition 
of the Landers to explore tlie Niger, 
227. 

Henry L (Duke of Saxony), his early his- 
tory, 402— elected king of the Franks, 
403— he enforces submission from the 
Dukes of Swabia and Bavaria, 404— 
reduces Lorraine, 405— checks the ir- 
ruptions of the Hungarians, 406 — his 
internal administration, 407 — his ope- 
rations against the Sclavonians, 409 — 
K K £ 
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410-<-lie defeats Hungarians, 411 — 
he repels the toeursious of the Danes, 
412-rhi8 family, 415— his death, i6. 

Btran (M. F. C. N. d'), Du Dwhe de 
Savoie^ 473—476. 

Holland, literary intelligence from, 231. 

Home-coloHitation, proposed as a means 
of reducing pauperism in France, 179 
—result of a trial of it in Holland, 180 
— objections to which it is liable, 181. 

Henoniru, town of, in the Sandwich Is- 
lands, so — its environs, 35. 

Homer (Dr.), his death, xSS. 

Hugo (Victor), Lua'ece Borgia, ^^66 — 
success of his Hemani, 273— repulsive 
subjects chosen by him, 273— his cha- 
racter as a dramatist, 276— subject ot 
his Luerhe Borgia, 276. 


1 . 

Indians of North Aniei ica, their mode of 
proceeding in providing a habitation, 
264— Indian villages on the St. Law- 
rence described, 269 — Indian town, 
327 — tribe of Pillagers, 331 — their 
chief, 332, 333— character of the In- 
dians, 334. 

Instruments, definition of, 256. 

Italy, literary intelligence from, 232. 

Italy, political state of, 49 — state of, in 
the tenth century, 416. 

Itasca Lake, the source of the M'lssissipi, 
329, 

J. 

Java, history of the war in that island be- 
tween the natives and the Dutch, 219 
— precarious tenure of the Dutch do- 
minion ill that island, 2;i!0— insurrection 
of Dipo Negoro, ib. — who is made a 
state prisoner, 221 — loss sustained by 
the Dutch during the war, 222. 

Jourdan, his campaigns in Germany, 365 
—369, 

Jouy (M.), extraordinary success of his 
Sylla, a tragedy, 269. 


K. 

Keppler (Johann), his life and labours, 
304— little hitherto known respecting 
him, 305 — 1)18 parentage, 306 — his 
fMrstm and character, i6. — his educa- 
tion* 307— his religious opinions, 309 
—he accepts the post of teacher of raa- 
thematifss at thd Gj^nnasium of Gratz, 


310— his Frodrorous on the distances 
of the planets, 313 — his reflections on 
theworksofGod.3l4— rudeinstruments 
used by him, 315— he marries, 316 — 
at the invitation of Tycho Brahe, he 
removes to Prague, 318 — is appointed 
Tycho's successor at the observatory, 
319 — his astronomical labours, 319,320 
— view of him as an astrologer, 320 — 
takes a professorship at Linz, 322 — his 
second marriage, 323 — has to defend 
his mother against a charge of witch- 
craft, ib» — notice of astronomical works 
by him, ib, — his death, 324. 

Kirby and Spence* s ** Introduction to En- 
tomology," its tendency to encourage 
the study of the science, 203. 

Klvg (Dr. F.), Jahrbucher der Insekten- 
kunde, 194— account of the work, 205. 

Kosciuszho (Thaddaus), his parentage, 
1 11 — his education and favourite stu- 
dies, 112 — he enters the army, ib. — his 
first and only attachment, ib. — its ro- 
mantic termination, 113— his intimacy 
with Nierocewicz, the poet, i6. — he re- 
pairs to America, and offers his services 
to Washington, 114 — origin of his 
friendship with Lafayette, i6.— anec- 
dotes of his military life, 115— he re- 
turns to his native country, ib. — he 

* becomes an enthusiastic partisan of the 
new constitution grunted by King Sta- 
nislaus, 116 — the Polish grandees, dis- 
satisfied with this constitution, solicit 
the interference of the Kussian empress, 
i6. — Kosciuszko commands the Polish 
army opposed to the Bussians, 117 — 
battle of Dubienka, ib. — being deserted 
by the ki^ Kosciuszko leaves Poland, 
118 — insdfrection against Russia, 119 
— he is elected commander-in-chief, ib. 
— his proclamations, 120— action with 
the Russians, 1 21 — insurrection at War- 
saw, 122 — sanguinary vengeance of the 
mob, 123 — ba’tV of Macziewice, 124 
— Kosciusxko "wounded and taken pri- 
soner, 125— treatment of him by the 
Russians, ib, — he is released by the 
^emperor Paul, 126 — visits England and 
America, ib. — school for negro children 
founded by him, 127 — he Axes his 
abode in France, 128 — honours paid to 
him there, tb. — he becomes an inmate 
in the family of M. Zeltner, tb, — his 
domestic habits, 129— overtures made 
to him by Napoleon; when first cbiisul, 
ib, — presented with Sobieski’s sword, 
130— Napoleon's efforts to secure his 
influence, 131— effect of it on Polish 
troops, 1.32 — his interview with the em- 
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peror Alexander, tfr.— his letter to the 
emperor, 133 — A lexander’s answer, 1 34 
— his second interview with the em- 
peror, ib . — he fixes his residence at So- 
Jotliurn with a brother of his friend 
Zeltncr, 135 — anecdotes of the sim- 
plicity and benevolent tenor of his life, 
135— public document by which he 
gave liberty to the peasants on his pa- 
trimonial estate, 136 — visit of the prin- 
cess Lubomirska, the object of his 
youthful attachment, 137 — piirticulars 
of his last iiiifbss, ib . — his death, 138 — 
extraordinary monument raised for him 
near Cracow, ib. 


Ijobour, division of, not always advan- 
tugeous, S51 — opinion of Adam Smith 
on the subject, 

Lac Travers f described, 328. 

Lamartine (A. de), Souvenirs pendant un 
Voyage en Orient, 424 — character of the 
author, 453— -remarks on his work, 453 
—458. 

L' Angteterre, la France, la Russie, et la 
Turquie, 183. 

La Punta, smelling furnaces at, 19. 

La Reine d*Espame, remarks on the sub- 
ject and ploWr that drama, 277. • 

Latreille, his merits as an entomologist, 
203. 

Laverpillia'c (M.), circumstances relating 
to his comedy of Le Sophhte, 283. 

Leech, of the Philippine Islands, 4.i. 

Leech Ijike, described, 331. 

Lemmrdo da Vinci, his extraordinary 
acquirements, 210-^is birth, ift.— his 
personal qualificutioOT, 211 — his youth- 
ful studies and occupations, ib. — in- 
vited to Milan by the Duke, 212 — his 
remarkable letter to that prince, ib . — 
his singular mode of writing, 213 — 
wanton destrul^oii of his statue of 
Francis Slgfza^fv the French, ib, — ac- 
count of his picture of the Lust Supper, 
ib. — tradition respecting it, 214 — its 
decay and total destruction, 21.5— anec- 
dote relative to his manuscripts, 21 6. 

Lille, character of its pauper population, 
178. 

Lewis, the Pious, divides his empire among 
his sons, 392 — wars consequent on that 
measure, 393. 

Lima, public library and botanic garden 
there, 28 — its museum of natural history 
and antiquities, 29. 

Liquors, intoxicating, remarks on the con- 
sumption of, 265. ^ « 


Literary InhUigmee from Belgium, 482 — 
Denmark, 929— Finland, 482— Prance, 
229. 482--Cerraariy, 230, 23l. 484— 
487 — Holland, 231— Italy, 232 — 

' Naples, 487 — Portugal, 488— Prussia, 
488 — Russia, 233, 234. 489 — Spain, 
234 — Sweden, 234, 489— Switzerland, 
234 — Turkey, 490 — United States of 
America, 490— Wullacliia, 490. 

IjOcnsts, devastations of, 40. 

Loubens (M.), De$ Pauvres, des Mefidians, 
et de tears Droits, 159. 

Loudim*$ Architectural Magazine, its cha- 
racter, note, 146. 

Louis Philippe, remarks on his character 
and the stability of his governiuent, 
.386, 387. 

Laden (Heinrich), Ceschichte des Tout- 
schen Volkes, 388 — • character of his 
work, 390. 

Luxury, an evil not unmixed with benefit, 
265. 

M. 

Macquart (V-)* LDstoire naturelle des In-- 
sectes, 195 — character of the work, 207. 

Madrolle (A. Al.), Toh/eau de la Dege- 
ntration de la France, 465, 466* 

Muaii/hi (Michael), instructor and friend 
of Kepplor,308 — forced to write against 
the Gregorian calendar, 312 — ^liis opi- 
nion of Kepplcr*s Prodromus, 313. 

Maipa, volcano of, visit to it, 16. 

Malaspina, the Spanish navigator, inscrip- 
tion respecting him, 24 — manuscript 
narrative of his voyage, 25. 

Malta and its inhabitants described, 105 
— languages spoken there, 106 — colour 
of the sea around the island, ib, — ex- 
cessive heat, 107 — incessant ringing of 
church bells, ib, — evtiiiug promenade, 
108. 

Manilla, interview with the governor, 41 
— excursion in the island, ib. — remark- 
able cavern, 42 — visit lo the Laguna de 
Ray, 43 — native villages, 46 — revolt of 
the Indians in 1820, ib, — mutiny of 
Colonel Novales, 47. 

Mannert (Konrad), Geschichte der alten 
Deutschen, 388 — character of the work, 
389 — instances of its inaccuracy, ib. 

Manufactures, their effect on agriculture, 
244. 

Maria Christina, queen of Spain, anec- 
dotes of, 344. 

Marriage, rarely sought after by men in 
easy circumstances in corrupt times, 
257. 

Mazzente (G. A.), his account of the pre- 
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tcrvaibn of Leonardo da Vinci’a ma- 
nuscripts, SI 6. 

Mendicancy in France, statement of, 163 
— laws of that country against beggars 
and vagrants, 163, 

Messina, described, 103 — the paUtzzaia 
there, 103. 

Mt^en (Dr.), Reise um die Erde, 1 — ob- 
ject^ of his voyage, S — enlarges his col- 
lection of plants and insects at Rio 
Janeiro, 8 — his intended journey from 
Valparaiso to Mendoza, 10 — reasons 
for relinquishing it, 13 — ascends Monte 
Impossible, 16 — excursion to the vol- 
cano of Maipu, 16 ^journey froraA^ca 
to the lake Puno, 33 — excursion to the 
volcano of Arequipa, 34 — obtains per- 
mission to visit the interior of the island 
of Lu^^on, 41. 

Mtzieres (M. L.), Histoire critique de la 
Litt^ature Anglaise, 347 — remarks on 
the plan of the work, ^348 — 350— ex- 
tracts from it, 361, 363.* 367, 358 — mis- 
takes in it, 360. 

Milford (M.), remarks on Cunningham’s 
History of British Literature^ 338. 
Miller (General), his mention of the re* 
markable sand-heaps in the Pampa of 
Peru, 37 — he takes his passage to the 
Sandwich Islands, 39. 

Mississipi, expedition to explore its sources, 
335. 

Moccaluba, or mud volcano, nearGirgcnti, 
described, 95. 

Mobius (Professor), Die wahre und die 
schtinbare Bahn de* Ilalleyschen Aome- 
ten, 477. 

Mohammed Alt, his opinion of Russia, note, 
187. 

Moniteur OUoman, 424. 

Monte Impossible, in the Cordilleras, ascent 
of, 16. 

Monts de Piet^, their object and constitu- 
tion, in. 

Moreau, his celebrated retreat from Ba- 
varia to the Rhine, 369 — 371. 

Muller (Wilhelm), his criticisms on Byron, 
355, 356. 

N. 

Nantoco, a village of Chili, 19. 

Naples, besieged by the French, and saved 
by an epidemic, 319 — literary Intelli- 
gence from, 487. 

Najwleon, remark*i|Oft an alleged expres- 
sion of his, 343|^!bis projected invasion 
of England, 3T«^urns his force against 
Austria, 16. — his |||ir with Prussia, 376 
\\ — Spain, — liis con- 


duct towards Soult when suspected of a 
design upon the crown of Portugal, 378 
—his interview with Madame Soult, 
379— anecdote of him at the battle of 
Waterloo, 383. 

Nees ah Esenbeck (Dr.), Hymenopterorum 
lehneumonibus uffinium Monograpkia:, 
1 94 — character of the work, 306. 

Novales (Colonel), insurrection caused by 
him at Manilla, 47. 

O. * 

Ogier, the Paladin, Panizzi’s and Keigbt- 
ley’s opinion concerning him, 64. 

Otho (the Great) succeeds his father as 
King of the Franks, 414— ceremonies 
of his coronation, ib, — his hostilities 
with his brothers, 415 — circumstances 
which led to his second marriage, 416 
— his expedition to Italy, 417 — marries 
Adclheid, widow of Lotliar, King of 
Lombardy, 41tl — defeats the Hunga- 
rians, 419 — crowned King of Lombardy 
and Emperor, »6. — his last interview 
with his mother, and death, 430. 

Otrepief, the Russian impostor, notice of, 
233. 


Palca, remarkable obelisks near, 22. 

Palermo, approach to it from the sea, 85 
— its situation, 86 — aspect of lire city, 
ib, — insurrection of the tanners there, 
87 — gardens, and mode of their irriga- 
tion, 89. 

Pampa Grande of Peru described, 26 — 
singular effect cdl^lie action of the wind 
on the sand there, ib. 

Panizzi (Antonio), Orlando Jnnamorato di 
Bqjardfl ; Orlando Furioso di Ariosto, 48 
— particulars concerning him, 50 — his 
theory respecting tl;&,^harleiiiagnc of 
romance, 63 — his dt.wjvpl to convict 
Dante of plagiarism, 67 . 

Parrot (Dr.), Jteise sum Ararat, 288 — 
motives for and obstacles to the under- 
taking, ib, 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, his generosity 
to Kosciaszko, 136. 

Pauperism in France, works on, 159. 

Peris (Dr.), Delectus Animalium articular 
torum quoc in itinere per Brasiliam coUe^ 
gerunt Dr, de Spix et Dr, de Martius, 
195 — character of the woik, 306. 

Petrifactions, remarkable, 16. 

Peifronnet (Comte de), Pensies d^un Pri- 
sunnier, 466 — 468. 
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Plata (Rio de la), distance to which its 
current may be felt at sea, 9. 

Poland contrasted with Tuskey, 190— in- 
stance of her bad faith towards Russia, 
223 — discontent of the aristocracy, the 
cause of her recent misfortunes, t6. 

Pe' 6, national character of the, 108 — re- 
marks on their late insurrection against 
Russia, 109. 

Political Economy, statement of new prin- 
ciples on the subject of, 241 — foreign 
cultivators uflhe science, ib. 

Pommeuse (M. de), his account of the 
home colony of Frederick’s Ourd in 
North Holland, 180. 

’^Portugal, literary intelligence from, 488. 

Poussin (Guillaume Tell), Travaux d^Atnt^ 
liorations int^rieures projetes on eiecutcs 
par le Ooiivernement des Etats-Unis 
d' Am^riijue, 325. 

Proces-verbal de l*Assemhl^e g^n^rale du 
Bureau de Bienf aisance du bme Arron- 
diisement, 159. 

Prussia, literary intelligence from, 488. 

Puno, lake, its beautiful environs, 23. 

R. 

liae ( Joh^ of some new Prin- 

cip/fis ojftnesu^m't q/' Political Kcomn/hy, 
241 — character pf the work, 206. 

Ramadilla, amusing account of a break- 
fast at, 21. 

tlapport de M. le Comte Rambuteau, Prefet 
de la Seine, au Conseil Municipal, 159. 

Richard d' Arlington, a French drama, 
character of, 274, 

Rio de Janeiro, disturbances at, 4 — state 
of the slaves there, 4, X 

Roland, tlie Paladin, supposed by Pniilzzi 
to have been a Breton chieftain, 65 — 
reason for believing that he was u Nor- 
man, 66* 

Romans language, A^nt, specimen of, 
394. 

Romantic pod^^ the middle ages sup- 
posed to have originated in Wales, ^7 — 
reason for dissenting Irom tins opinion, 
58. 

Romantiques, revolution eflected by them 
in French literature, 270 — repulsive 
subjects chosen by them for the drama, 
273 . 

Russia, her designs against Turkey, 183 
— danger to our Indian possessions from 
her occupation of Turkey, 184— critical 
state of hcc.,arniy during the la.st war 
with |the ^urks, 186 — her physical 
weakfess pfoved by that campaign an^ 


by the Polish war, 187 — ciiuses of the 
powerful influence which she possesses, 
ib, — her conduct during the Greek re- 
volution, 188 — her intrigues suspected 
to extend even to Ireland* 189 — her 
powers of misrepresentation, ib, — her 
interference in the internal regulations 
of Turkey, 191 — proofs of the weakness 
of Russia, 192 — her vulnerable point 
indicated, 193 — her influence at Con- 
stantinople, and how obtained, 432 — 
literary intelligence from, 233. 489. 

Ru^ie, la, et la Pologne, esqnisse historiqne, 
222 — character of the work, ib. 


S. 

St, Ijourence, Indian villages on the, 259. 

Sall^ (Alexandre), Vie politique de 

chat Soult, 361 — character of the work, 
362. 

Santiago, sketch of the life and manners of 
its inhabitants, 11. 

Sandwich Ut9hds, character and conduct 
of tlie American missionaries there, 50 
— visit to Kauike Aouli, the young 
king, 31 — his person and character, ib, 
— tite queen-mother Kaahuiuaua, 32 — 
the king’s residence, 33 — appearance of 
the females of the family, ib , — delivery 
of presents sent by the King of Prussia, 
Hf , — occasion of those presents, 35 — 
excursion in the island of Oahoo, ib.-~- 
rigid observance of the Sabbath, 36 — 
dinner given to the King on board the 
Prussian ship, 36 — paucity of insects 
in Oahoo, 37 — snails of these islands, 
38 — plantations of M. Marini, a6. — 
houses of the missionaries, ib. — removal 
of religious restrictions, 39. 

Savings Banks, their effect on pawning iii 
Paris, note, 172. 

Schmherr (C. A.), Genera et Species Cur^ 
rulionidnm, 194 — character of the work, 
205. 

Schoolcraft (Henry R.), his Narrative of 
an Expedition through the Upper Mis- 
sissipi to Itasca Lake, 325. 

Schweigger (Professor), killed by his 
guide in Sicily, 90. 

Sciacca, profusion of cactus in and around * 
the town, 91. 

Scott (Sir Walter'^, criticisms on bis works, 
3.77-^359, 

Scribe, Lestocq, 266 — remarks on his dra* 
matic productions, 279 — change in him 
since the last revolution, 280 — his arith- 
mcticjil talents and wealth, 281. 
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SicilVf general decay of public buildings 

H aiid neglect of repairs, 98— estate of mo- 
dern art in, 104 — ^poetry and dialect 
of. t6. 

' SkiU, its value to nations and individuals, 
253, 

Skde (Mr.), examination of his work on 
Turkey, 436— 448. 

Slave-trade, anticipated results of its abo- 
lition, 6— still carried on by several 
nations in spite of treaties, ib, — pro- 
posed measure for preventing it, 7. 
Smith (Adam), doctrines maintained in 
bis ^‘Wealth of Nations, &c.”injpugned, 
240. 

SauU (Marshal), remarks on his character 
as a soldier, 362 — his humble origin 
and early life, 363— he enters the army, 
i6.— his promotions, 364— instance of 
his coolness of judgment at the battle 
of Fleurus, 364 — becomes general of 
brigade, 365— his intrepidity at Dut- 
tingen, ib. — his services under Massena, 
372 — remarkable instances of his gal- 
lantry, 373 — IS woundedP' and taken 
prisoner, ib. — appointed Marshal, with 
the command of the army destined to 
invade England, ib. — his services in the 
wars with Austria and Prussia, 375 — 
created Duke of Dalmatia, 376 — sent 
to command a corps of the French army 
in Spain, 377— his supposed design 
uj)on the sovereignty of Portugal, 378 
— summoned to the French army in 
Germany, 379 — sent back to Spain, ib, 
— opposition of his wife to his going, ib, 
— his campaign In the South of France, 
against Wellinglon, 380 — his devotion 
to the restored Bourbons, 380, 381 — 
his proclamation against Buonaparte, 
382 — appointed Major-General of the 
empire, and made a peer by Napoleon, 
ib. — his address to the army, ib. — liis 
conduct at the battle of Wateiloo, 383 
— luB opinion relative to the defence of 
Paris against the Allies, 584 — he is 
seized, but released through the inter- 
ference of the Duke d’Angouleme, 385 
— ^retires frodta France, but is again re> , 

• ccived into favour, ib. — his religious' 
pretensions, 385 — appointed Minister 

• of War by Louis Philip, 386— his con- 
duct at the funeral of Lamarque, ib, 

%pain, Bnances of, 339— state of affairs in, 
ib.— the clergy of, not intolerant, 341 — 
character of royalty in, 342— effects of 
peace in, 34S-^baDge in the order of 
#iiccet8ion1o» $45— state of her finances, 
i^iJkliCf^elcments of libe^y in, 346, 347 
iulcHigcocc from, 234* 


Stael (Madame de), anecdote of, 129. 

Stum (Major), Memcires sur la Guerre dc 
VIsle de Java, 219. 

Suites a Buffon, account of a French work 
with that title, 206. 

Superior, Lake, described, 326. 

Swainson (Mr.), notice of his forthcoming 
work on Entomology, 207. 

Sweating Sickness, the, its ravages confined 
to England, 218— its causes, ib. 

Sweden, literary intelligence from, 234. 
489— circumstances attending tlic de- 
thronement of Kii^ Gnstavus ) V,, 224. 

literary intelligence from, 234. 

Syracuse, state of Aretlmsu, 96— obliga- 
tions of the town to Lord Nelson, ib, — 
successful attcMiipt to make paper from 
the papyrus, 97 — state-carriage of Si. 
Lucia, ib. 

T. 

• Tacna, virgin copper of, 22. 

Talma, his excellence as an actor, 269. 

Theatres, French, internal administration 
of, 282 — minor theaties of London, re- 
marks on, 28.5 — nuisances in the patent- 
theatres, 286 — necessity for the reduc- 
tion of their estabil«hmentH, 2B7. 

Tijfiit, notice of, 290. •• 

Tocqueiille (Alexis de),^*^e la Democratic 
eu Amerigue, 470 — ■4V 2. 

Trapani, carvin<rs in coral, ivory , &:c. made 
there, 104. '■ 

Tubingen, university of, doctrine of the 
Omnipresence of the body ot Christ 
adopted by its divines, 307 — tlieir treat- 
ment of Keppi^, 309— their opposition 
to the Gregoi^ Calendur, 311. 

Turkey, on the designs of Kussia auairist 
her, 133 — contrasted with Poland, 190 
— national animosity of the Turks 
against Russia, 191 — increased strength 
of Turkey, the opinions of 

travellers respect 424 — intelli- 
gence fnini, 490. > 

Turpin* s Life of Charles the Great and 
llofand analyzed, 60 — the Italian poets 
nut much indebted to it, 62. 


U. 

United States of America, system of credit 
adopted in new settlements there, 261 
—cheapness of whisky in, 265 — expe- 
ditions sent out by the mvemment of, 
32S — public works und 25 iaket 4 there 
, since 3824, 336 — literai^j^nte^^igenco 
from, 490. 
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Vrquhaft (Mr.)i remarks on his ** Turkey 
and its Resources/* 459—463. 


V. 

Valparam, rocks bordering its bay, raised 
by an earthquake, 10— plants and ani- 
mals found there, 

Vaudeville, the, driven, from the French 
stage, 278. , 

Viller^ve-BargeTimnt (Vicomte), Econo- 
chr^tierme, 159. 

VimevTct rntne, Legitukure des Thidtres, 
266. 

W. 

Wallaehia, literary intelligence from, 490. 

Wanderungen dutch Sidlien und die Le- 
vante, 83— route pursued by the author 
of this work, 84. 

War, loss to nations by it, 244. 


’ll 

TFsaltk, desire of, its caosei^and influence, 

257. 

WladikavJtas, fortress of,.289. 

Wolff (Professor J. H*), Beilriige sur 
Aettheiik der Baukunst, 1 45— character 
and object of the work, 148— courM 
pursued by him, 153— results of his 
investigation of the fundamental quali- 
ties of architecture, ib* — he shows that 
the best general proportions may be 
traced to the applicaiion of squares, 154 
— his ideas on intercolumniation, 155 
— inquiry whether the Greek style 
ought to be referred to an original 
stone or timber construction, 156— re- 
suit of his remarks on columns, 157— 
and pediments, 158. 

Wolff (Dr. O. L. B.), Die scHone Litte- 
ralur Europa*s in der neuesten Zeit, 347 
— remarks on the plan of his work, 349 
— extracts from it, 353— 355, 356. 359 
— mietakes in it, 360. 
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